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AUTHOR’S  NOTE 


With  this  volume,  the  eighth,  which  closes  with  the 
armistice  of  November  ii,  1918,  the  author  concludes  his 
work  on  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  The 
next  period,  dealing  with  the  Peace  Conference,  based 
upon  the  entire  collection  of  documents  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  brought  back  with  him  from  Paris,  as  well  as  upon 
the  author’s  own  personal  knowledge  of  what  happened 
there,  he  has  already  treated  in  his  volumes  entitled 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  World  Settlement^  published  in  1923. 

An  explanation  of  the  method  of  presentation  used  in 
this  volume  as  contrasted  with  several  of  those  published 
earlier,  with  a  number  of  indispensable  acknowledgments, 
will  be  found  in  the  introduction  to  Volume  VII. 
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Woodrow  Wilson 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS 

CHAPTER  I 

“WE  MUST  GO  THE  LIMIT^^ 
(March,  April,  1918) 

The  great  German  offensive  begins — “wo  one  thinks  or  talks  of 
anything  else.” 

Wilson  replies  to  Lloyd  George's  appeal  for  help:  “/  will  do  my 
damnedestl” ;  authorizes  Pershing  to  offer  American  troops  for  the 
emergency;  makes  a  ringing  speech  in  behalf  of  the  Third  Liberty 
Loan — "'Force,  Force  to  the  utmost.  Force  without  stint  or  limit.” 

He  watches  the  Russian  situation  with  misgiving — "the  doors 
there  are  closing  one  after  another  as  the  Germans  advance”; 
questions  the  wisdom  of  intervention. 


Friday,  March  ist. 

The  President  met  with  his  cabinet  at  2:30,  Secretary  Lane 
noting  afterward  with  some  acerbity  that  they  had  “  the  first 
real  talk  on  the  war  in  weeks,  yes,  in  months!”  Burleson 
brought  up  the  matter  of  Russia.  Should  we  actively  support 
Japan  in  taking  Siberia? 

.  The  President  said  ‘No,’  for  the  very  practical  reason 
that  we  had  no  ships.  We  had  difficulty  in  providing  for  our  men 
in  France  and  for  our  Allies,  (the  President  never  uses  this  word, 
saying  that  we  are  not  ‘allies’).  How  hopeless  it  would  be  to 
carry  everything  seven  or  eight  thousand  miles — not  only  men 
and  munitions,  but  food! ....  Nor  could  the  country  support  us. 
So  there  was  an  end  of  talking  of  an  American  force  in  Siberia! 
Yes,  we  were  needed — perhaps  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith  on 
Japan’s  part  that  she  would  not  go  too  far,  nor  stay  too  long. 
But  we  would  not  do  it.  And  besides,  Russia  would  not  like  it. 
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therefore  we  must  keep  hands  off  and  let  Japan  take  the  blame 
and  the  responsibility.  .  .  . 

“  Daniels  whispered  .  .  .  that  Russia  had  five  fast  cruisers  in 
the  Baltic,  which  could  raid  the  Atlantic  and  put  our  ships  off 
the  sea.  He  had  wired  Sims  to  see  if  they  couldn’t  be  sunk.  I 
hope  it  is  not  too  late  .  . 

The  President  gave  Secretary  Lansing  a  note  for  the  Allied 
ambassadors,  which  expressed  no  objection  to  the  proposed 
request  of  the  Entente  governments  for  Japanese  intervention 
in  Siberia,  but  said  it  was  considered  unwise  for  the  United 
States  to  join.^ 

Late  in  the  afternoon  he  joined  Mrs.  Wilson  and  her  guests 
at  a  concert;  in  the  evening  a  family  party  went  to  Keith’s 
Theater. 


At  the  President’s  request  Colonel  House  telegraphed  Bal¬ 
four: 


**The  President  has  asked  me  to  thank  you  for  your 
message.®  We  waited  until  it  arrived  before  coming  to  a 
decision.  The  President  is  glad  to  find  (as  he  fully  antici¬ 
pated)  your  view  is  substantially  in  accordance  with  his 
own.  He  has  replied  to  the  King  of  Spain’s  message  in  a 
way  which  will  not  close  the  door  to  further  discussion,  but 
rather  develop  and  probe  what  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
has  in  mind.  We  feel  that  if  this  message  indicates  a  genu¬ 
ine  desire  to  meet  the  just  demands  of  the  Allies,  it  ought 
not  to  be  rejected;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  merely 
designed  to  cover  annexationist  schemes,  it  can  be  best 
met  by  demanding  that  the  Central  Powers  shall  apply  the 
principles  they  profess  to  hold  to  concrete  cases.  If  the 
Germans  are  not  sincere  in  their  expressed  desire  for  peace, 
is  it  not  of  the  highest  importance  to  expose  this  before 
the  whole  world — the  German  people  themselves,  if  they 
will  listen;  certainly  before  the  neutrals  and  any  of  those 


Letters  of  Franklin  K.  Lane,  pp.  266-267. 

Lansing  handed  the  memorandum  to  Polk,  later  in  the  day,  with  instructions  to 
show  it  to  the  French,  British  and  Italians.  Polk  immediately  got  in  touch  with  the 
French  ambassador  and  Barclay  of  the  British  Embassy,  which  was  unfortunate,  as 
it  turned  out,  since  vital  alterations  in  the  memorandum  were  subsequently  made. 
Polk’s  report  to  Lansing,  March  15th,  Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Russia,  Vol.  II,  pp. 
68-69. 


See  JVoodrow  Wilson,  Life  and  Letters,  Vol.  VII,  War  Leader,  pp.  569—570. 
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in  Allied  countries  and  the  United  States  (particularly  in 
Labor  and  Socialist  circles)  who  may  still  believe  in  Ger¬ 
man  professions.  If  any  further  conversations  take  place 
the  United  States  will  at  the  same  time  redouble  her  efforts 
to  equip  her  own  forces  and  assist  the  Allies.  The  President 
is  well  aware  that  an  efficient  army  is  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  the  best  guarantee  against  the  intrigues  of  German 
militarism.  He  cannot,  of  course,  in  any  sense  commit  the 
Allies  by  these  conversations,  but  he  wishes  to  assure  you 
that  he  has  no  intention  of  allowing  the  United  States  to  be 
committed  to  any  further  steps  unless  the  Central  Powers 
are  prepared  to  translate  general  principles  into  frank  and 
concrete  assurances. 

“The  President  will  inform  the  Allied  Ambassadors  in 
the  general  sense  of  the  above.  He  has  considered  most 
carefully  and  is  bearing  in  mind  the  very  just  observations 
you  make  in  your  message.” 

The  Supreme  Court  of  California  affirmed  Thomas  J. 
Mooney’s  conviction  and  death  sentence. 

Saturday y  March  2nd. 

The  President  had  only  two  official  appointments:  with 
William  F.  McCombs;  and  Senator  Thomas  of  Colorado. 

The  Italian  ambassador,  after  reading  the  President’s  memo¬ 
randum  on  intervention  which  Polk  had  showed  him, 
stated  that  his  government  made  three  conditions: 

“  (i)  That  anything  done  in  Siberia  should  be  satisfactory 
to  this  Government; 

(2)  Action  should  be  not  by  Japan  alone; 

(3)  Guaranties  should  be  given  by  Japan  that  they  do 
not  intend  to  hold  territory.”^ 

To  Senator  J.  H.  Bankhead: 

“ ....  I  feel  the  responsibility  of  my  present  position  and 
authority  to  a  degree  which  is  sometimes  all  but  over¬ 
whelming,  and  the  thing  which  chiefly  sustains  me  is  the 
confidence  of  men  who  see  the  great  things  that  are  to  be 
done  and  the  only  feasible  method  by  which  they  can  be 
accomplished.” 

'^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Russia,  Vol.  II,  p.  68. 
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Sunday^  March  jrd. 

At  two  o’clock  Frank  Polk  called  to  discuss  the  American 
attitude  toward  intervention  in  Siberia,  and  was  instructed  by 
the  President  to  be  perfectly  frank  with  the  Japanese^  Aside 
from  this  conference,  the  day  was  quietly  spent — no  church, 
and  a  long  drive  in  the  afternoon. 

Colonel  House  wrote  the  President  that  he  had  talked  with 
Elihu  Root  and  the  Russian  ambassador,  and  both  agreed 
as  to  the  danger  of  Japanese  intervention  in  Siberia.  It 
would,  they  feared,  “throw  Russia  into  the  arms  of  Ger¬ 
many.” 

In  a  telephoned  memorandum  the  same  day,  however, 
he  advised  that  “under  the  circumstances”  the  note  should 
go  to  Japan,  but  before  its  transmission  the  Allied  am¬ 
bassadors  should  be  warned  of  the  probable  consequences. 
The  lowering  or  loss  of  our  moral  position  would  dull  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  American  people  for  the  war.  He  further 
suggested  that  Japan  be  asked  to  state  her  policy  in  regard 
to  Siberia,  the  statement  to  be  “along  the  lines  of  the 
President’s  note  so  that  their  position  may  be  favorably 
contrasted  .  .  .  with  that  of  Germany”;  that  American 
newspapers  be  warned  against  inflammatory  articles;  and 
that  he  himself  telegraph  Balfour,  “fully  outlining  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  as  we  see  them.”^ 

The  treaty  of  Brest  Litovsk  between  the  Central  Powers  and 
Russia  was  signed.® 


Monday j  March  4th. 

Afternoon  appointments:  Lieutenant  S.  de  Ivanowski; 
Ambassador  Jusserand;  B.  M.  Baruch;  Vance  C.  McCormick; 
General  Wheeler;  E.  N.  Hurley;  representatives  of  the  Norfolk 
Navy  Yard  Riggers  in  regard  to  personnel  difficulties  at  the 
Yard;  Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina,  who  discussed  the 
railroad  control  bill;  Senator  Sheppard  of  Texas;  Mrs.  Ira 
Nelson  Morris,  wife  of  the  United  States  minister  to  Sweden; 
Representative  Sherley  of  Kentucky. 

‘Polk’s  report  to  Lansing,  March  15th.  Op.  ciu 

^The  Intimate  Papers  of  Colonel  House,  edited  by  Charles  Seymour,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  392- 
393.  Hereafter  called  Intimate  Papers. 

®For  text,  Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Russia,  Vol.  I,  pp.  442-475. 
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Upon  receiving  Colonel  House’s  letter  and  telephone  memo¬ 
randum  of  the  3rd  (above),  the  President  authorized  House 
to  communicate  with  Balfour,  as  suggested.^  At  the  same 
time  Polk  was  instructed  to  postpone  any  notification  to 
the  Japanese.^ 

The  British  Embassy  to  the  Department  of  State,  a  memo¬ 
randum  on  the  situation  at  Murmansk:  .  In  the 

opinion  of  the  British  Rear  Admiral,  the  occupation  of 
Murmansk  will  probably  be  necessary  and  he  has  made 
an  urgent  appeal  for  reinforcements.  A  British  cruiser 
has  been  sent  and  the  British  Embassy  are  instructed  to 
ask  the  United  States  Government  to  dispatch  a  man-of- 
war  to  join  the  squadron  now  on  the  spot  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble,  as  the  situation  may  develop  rapidly  and  the  matter 
is  therefore  extremely  urgent.”® 

In  reply  to  a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  whether 
copies  of  the  secret  treaties  had  been  sent  to  the  President, 
Mr.  Balfour  replied  that  President  Wilson  was  “kept  fully 
informed  by  the  Allies.”^ 

General  Peyton  C.  March  became  Chief  of  Staff. 

The  President  had  become,  read  a  New  York  Times  editorial 
called  “Mr.  Wilson’s  Five  Years,”  one  of  the  “four  or  five 
chief  men  in  the  world,  a  great  figure  in  the  greatest  drama 
of  all  time,  the  foremost  spokesman  in  the  cause  of  inter¬ 
national  morals,  freedom  and  justice  .  .  .  He  molds  and 
marshals  public  opinion  at  home  as  no  other  President  has 
ever  done,  of  a  Congress  sometimes  reluctant  he  demands 
measures  often  extraordinary  and  they  are  forthcoming; 
he  commands  the  interest  and  the  attention  of  Govern¬ 
ments  and  peoples  beyond  the  seas  in  a  degree  far  tran¬ 
scending  that  accorded  to  any  other  President  in  our 
history.  .  .  . 

^For  message  see  Intimate  Papers^  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  394” 395*  Balfour  replied  with  argu¬ 
ments  for  giving  Japan  a  mandate  to  enter  Siberia,  adding  that  he  had  instructed  the 
British  agent  in  Russia  to  suggest  to  the  Bolshevik  government  that  they  invite 
Japanese  and  Rumanian  cooperation  in  resisting  German  aggression— though  he  had 
little  hope  that  this  would  work  out.  He  had  done  it,  he  said,  “so  that  we  can  put 
ourselves  right  with  public  opinion,  if  and  when  a  statement  is  made  on  the  whole 
subject.”  His  reply  went  to  the  President  on  the  8th. 

“Polk’s  report  to  Lansing,  Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Russia,  Vol.  II,  p.  68. 

Hbid.,  p.  469. 

^Quoted  on  the  front  page  of  the  New  York  Times,  March  5,  1918. 
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“He  has  been  favored,  not  made,  by  opportunity.  The 
ability  was  there,  power  of  mind  and  of  will,  inborn  and 
all  assiduously  cultivated.  The  opportunity  was  great.  It 
was  the  good  fortune  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  world,  that 
a  great  man  was  in  the  White  House  awaiting  its  call.” 

The  Washington  Times  also  commenting  on  Wilson’s  com¬ 
pletion  of  five  years  in  the  presidency:  “.  .  .  .  Selfishness, 
thwarted,  calls  him  an  autocrat;  the  people  of  the  United 
States  thank  God  that  a  man  of  his  character  is  in  the 
White  House.” 

To  Benedict  Crowell,  Acting  Secretary  of  War: 

“I  am  very  much  distressed  that  the  sentence  quoted 
in  the  enclosed  telegram  should  have  been  contained  in  the 
draft  instructions  to  the  medical  advisory  boards.  [The 
sentence  read:  “The  foreign  born,  and  especially  Jews, 
are  more  apt  to  malinger  than  the  native  born.”]  They, 
of  course,  represent  a  view  absolutely  contrary  to  that 
of  the  administration  and  express  a  prejudice  which  ought 
never  to  have  been  expressed  or  entertained.  In  all  of  this 
I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me,  and  I  hope  that  you 
will  be  kind  enough  to  make  an  immediate  excision  of  these 
sentences  and  instruct  the  medical  advisory  boards  accord¬ 
ingly,  letting  it  be  known,  if  you  will  be  kind  enough,  to 
the  senders  of  the  enclosed  telegrams  that  you  have  done 
so. 

“I  am  making  this  request  with  all  the  greater  confi¬ 
dence  because  I  am  sure  you  will  sympathize  with  my 
point  of  view  in  this  matter.” 

To  B.  M.  Baruch,  asking  him  to  accept  the  chairmanship  of  the 
War  Industries  Board,  the  functions  of  which  were  to  be: 

“(i)  The  creation  of  new  facilities  and  the  disclosing, 
if  necessary  the  opening  up,  of  new  or  additional 
sources  of  supply; 

“  (2)  The  conversion  of  existing  facilities,  where  neces¬ 
sary,  to  new  uses; 
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“  (3)  The  studious  conservation  of  resources  and  facili¬ 
ties  by  scientific,  commercial,  and  industrial 
economies; 

“(4)  Advice  to  the  several  purchasing  agencies  of  the 
Government  with  regard  to  the  prices  to  be  paid; 

“  (5)  The  determination,  wherever  necessary,  of  priori¬ 
ties  of  production  and  of  delivery  and  of  the 
proportions  of  any  given  article  to  be  made  im¬ 
mediately  accessible  to  the  several  purchasing 
agencies  when  the  supply  of  that  article  is  in¬ 
sufficient,  either  temporarily  or  permanently; 

“  (6)  The  making  of  purchases  for  the  Allies.  .  . 

To  Edward  B.  McLean  of  the  Washington  Post: 

“You  have  kindly  given  me  leave  to  make  suggestions 
as  to  any  way  in  which  the  Post  can  help  in  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  and  I  am,  therefore,  going  to  take  the  liberty 
of  saying  to  you  that  I  am  almost  daily  distressed  by  the 

articles  of - — - appearing  in  the  Post.  This 

morning,  for  example,  there  is  an  article  headed,  ‘The 
President  to  Speak,’  which,  like  many  of  his  other  articles, 

is  absolutely  without  foundation.  Mr.  - is  apparently 

in  the  habit  of  formulating  policies  for  me  at  his  pleasure, 
and  this  is  so  serious  in  the  effect  it  might  have  even  upon 
the  international  policy  of  the  Government  that  it  might 

become  necessary,  if  Mr.  - - ^’s  articles  of  this  sort  were 

continued,  for  me  to  make  a  public  statement  that  they 
were  without  authority  and  that  the  man  was  absolutely 
inventing  what  he  chose  to  put  into  my  mind  and  to 
represent  as  my  purpose.  I,  of  course,  would  be  extremely 


^Printed  entire  in  Clarkson,  Industrial  America  in  the  World  War,  pp.  49-50-  The 
President  on  the  same  day  wrote  to  cabinet  members  and  a  number  of  war-board 
heads,  enclosing  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  Baruch  and  asking  for  cooperation.  He  also 
wrote  to  Rear-Admiral  Frank  F.  Fletcher,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Palmer  E.  Pierce, 
Robert  S.  Brookings  and  Hugh  Frayne,  all  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  expressing 
appreciation  of  their  services  and  asking  for  cooperation  in  the  future.  The  following 
day  he  announced  the  reorganization  of  the  Board,  with  Baruch  at  its  head. 
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loath  to  do  this  because  of  the  injury  it  might  do  the 

paper  and  because  I  do  not  believe  that  Mr. - ’s  articles 

are  consistent  with  your  own  attitude  and  intention.” 

To  Mrs.  Henry  P.  Davison: 

“.  .  .  .  It  does,  I  admit,  go  very  much  against  one’s 
heart  to  advise  that  no  mourning  be  worn  for  those  whose 
lives  are  lost  in  the  war,  and  yet  I  agree  with  you  that  it  is 
a  counsel  of  wisdom  that  it  should  not  be,  because,  as 
you  say,  it  would  produce  in  the  long  run  a  universal 
aspect  of  gloom  which  would  be  quite  out  of  keeping  with 
the  fine  spirit  in  which  the  courageous  mothers  and  fathers 
of  the  country  have  given  their  sons  to  the  great  cause. 

“I  find  myself  sympathizing  with  the  suggestion  that 
some  badge  be  adopted,  and  the  color  you  suggest,  royal 
purple,  with  some  insignia  upon  it,  seems  to  me  eminently 
appropriate,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
make  an  official  suggestion  about  it.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
if  some  patriotic  body  like  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  were  to  make  this  public  suggestion  and  take 
some  active  steps  to  have  the  suggestion  made  widespread, 
it  would  accomplish  the  purpose  and  accomplish  it  much 
better  by  making  the  whole  thing  spontaneous  and 
unofficial. 

“I  wonder  how  this  suggestion  commends  itself  to  you?” 

Tuesday^  March  yth. 

Senator  Martin  of  Virginia  called  at  9:30;  at  ten  o’clock. 
Senator  Pomerene  of  Ohio.  At  12:30  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Wilson  went  out  in  the  car,  stopping  at  the  Department  of 
State,  where  the  President  handed  Polk  a  substitute  memo¬ 
randum  on  intervention  to  be  sent  to  Japan.  “.  .  .  .  It  is  a 
change  in  our  position,”  wrote  Polk  to  Lansing,  who  was  on 
vacation,  “but  I  do  not  know  that  it  will  materially  affect  the 
situation.  I  argued  the  question  with  him  a  little,  but  he  said  he 
had  been  thinking  it  over  and  felt  that  the  second  message  was 
absolutely  necessary.  On  reading  it  you  will  probably  see  what 
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influenced  him,  namely,  the  position  of  this  Government  in 
the  eyes  of  the  democratic  people  of  the  world.  .  . 

The  United  States,  the  new  note  stated,  “shares  with  the 
governments  of  the  Entente  the  view  that,  if  intervention  is 
deemed  wise,  the  Government  of  Japan  is  in  the  best  situation 
to  undertake  it  and  could  accomplish  it  most  efficiently.  It  has, 
moreover,  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  Japanese  Government 
and  would  be  entirely  willing,  so  far  as  its  own  feelings  towards 
that  Government  are  concerned,  to  intrust  the  enterprise  to  it. 
But  it  is  bound  in  frankness  to  say  that  the  wisdom  of  inter¬ 
vention  seems  to  it  most  questionable.  If  it  were  undertaken  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  assumes  that  the  most  explicit 
assurances  would  be  given  that  it  was  undertaken  by  Japan  as 
an  ally  of  Russia,  in  Russia’s  interest,  and  with  the  sole  view  of 
holding  it  safe  against  Germany  and  at  the  absolute  disposal 
of  the  final  peace  conference.  .  . 

In  the  early  afternoon  the  Norwegian  minister  called,  with 
Admiral  Baerressen;  and  also  Major  General  Barnett.  Appoint¬ 
ments  after  the  cabinet  meeting:  Howard  E.  Coffin,  chairman 
of  the  Aircraft  Board;  George  Creel.  Senator  Simmons  and 
Representative  Kitchin  of  North  Carolina  came  in  during  the 
evening. 

Ambassador  Francis  reported  that  Trotsky  had  inquired 
what  “moral  and  material  assistance  Allies  could  render  if 
peace  not  ratified  at  Moscow  conference  March  12,”  and 
that  he  had  in  reply  promised  to  recommend  “moral  and 
material  cooperation  provided  organized  resistance  is 
sincerely  established  which  will  give  promise  of  retarding 
German  advance  and  engaging  attention  of  troops  who 
would  otherwise  be  sent  western  front.”  He  added  that  the 
capture  of  Archangel,  Murmansk  and  Vladivostok  would 
now  be  unwise;  “nevertheless  Allies  should  be  prepared 
to  take  those  ports  if  developments  justify. 

To  E.  N.  Hurley^  written  at  Hoover’s  suggestion: 

^  “I  hereby  authorize  you  to  refuse  all  further  transporta- 
tion  for  the  importation  of  sugar  to  the  sugar  refiner, 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Russia,  Vol.  II,  pp.  67-68.  The  message  was  repeated  to 
American  ambassadors  in  London,  Paris  and  Rome,  and,  later,  to  Russia. 

^An  example  of  the  confused  counsels  which  were  constantly  coming  in  with  regard 
to  Russia.  Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  392.  Sent  to  the  President  on  March  19th. 
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Mr.  C.  A.  Spreckels.  I  make  this  request  because  Mr. 
Spreckels  has  refused  to  sign  the  contract  with  the  Food 
Administration  which  was  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  sugar  supply  and  the  sugar  market,  raising  objections 
which  were  purely  in  the  nature  of  quibbles,  and  because 
it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  control  the  market  without 
Mr.  Spreckels’s  cooperation. 

To  Senator  Joseph  E.  Runs  dell: 

“I  am  sorry  to  find  that  the  letter  you  sent  me  from 
Mr.  John  M.  Popham  in  regard  to  Costa  Rica  consists 
almost  entirely  of  an  argument  to  the  effect  that  the 
deposed  President  of  Costa  Rica  was  pro-German  and 
anti-American  and  altogether  unworthy.  I  am  not  in  the 
least  interested  in  the  deposed  President  and  do  not  see 
how  the  argument  is  apposite  in  connection  with  the 
present  questions  concerning  Costa  Rica. 

“I  was  painfully  impressed  at  the  time  of  the  deposition 
of  Mr.  Gonzalez  by  the  fact  that  my  first  news  of  the 
revolution  came  from  a  representative  of  the  United  Fruit 
Company  at  Key  West  by  telegram  and  was  coupled  with 
an  urgent  request  that  I  recognize  Tinoco.  I  have  refused 
recognition  to  Tinoco  in  pursuance  of  a  policy  with  regard 
to  such  revolutions  which  I  announced  at  the  very  outset 
of  my  administration,  without  any  reference,  of  course, 
to  or  thought  of  Costa  Rica,  and  I  am  following  in  the 
matter,  therefore,  not  a  course  of  policy  but  a  course  of 
principle.  This  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
gentleman  who  wrote  this  memorandum.” 

Wednesday y  March  6th. 

Afternoon  appointments:  Representative  Sears  of  Florida; 
John  R.  Mott;  R.  W.  Woolley,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Representative  Kitchin  of  North  Carolina  called 
in  the  early  evening. 


letter  went  also  to  Vance  C.  McCormick  of  the  War  Trade  Board,  authorizing 
him  to  refuse  licenses  for  the  importation  of  sugar  to  Spreckels. 
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Thursday^  March  yth. 

The  only  official  appointment  of  the  day  was  with  former 
Senator  Chilton.  The  President  went  with  Mrs.  Wilson  to  a 
symphony  concert  in  the  afternoon,  and  to  the  Belasco  Theater 
in  the  evening. 

Balfour  to  House,  a  telegram,  continuing  the  subject  of  his 
January  2nd  message^:  The  British  War  Cabinet  had  de¬ 
cided  to  send  an  emissary  who  would  be  empowered  to 
meet  an  Austrian  agent,  but  not  to  negotiate;  this  plan,  he 
thought,  was  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  an  interchange 
of  messages  between  President  Wilson  and  the  Austrian 
Emperor.^ 

To  Acting  Secretary  Benedict  Crowell^  “Confidential”: 

.  is  not  the  embarrassment  about  carrying  out  our 
part  of  the  programme  created  rather  by  the  conditions 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water  than  by  the  conditions  on 
this  side?  We  have  been  sending  over  more  troops  and 
more  supplies  than  could  be  promptly  landed  and  un¬ 
loaded  at  the  French  ports  assigned  for  our  use,  and  faster 
than  they  could  be  got  away  from  those  ports  after  being 
landed  and  unloaded,  and  I  am  wondering  if  there  is  not 
some  way  of  getting  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water  to  realize  that  the  dam  our  waters  have  to  overflow 
lies  in  their  neighborhood.” 

To  John  S.  Cohen  of  the  Atlanta  Journal^  who  had  sent  the 

President  an  editorial  of  March  4th:  “ _ After  these  five  years 

of  all-searching  test,  Woodrow  Wilson  stands  in  the  mind  of 
America  and  of  the  world  as  a  greater  President,  a  more  heroic 
figure  than  his  warmest  admirers  could  foresee  on  that  March 
afternoon  when  he  first  entered  the  White  House.  He  is  greatest 
among  Americans  because  he  is  in  truth  the  servant  of  them 
all.  He  is  foremost  among  men  because  of  his  consecration  to 
mankind.  A  nobler  spirit  ‘never  did  steer  humanity.’”: 


'^W oodrow  Wilson,  Life  and  Letters,  Vol.  VII,  War  Leader,  pp.  443-444. 
^Sent  by  House  to  the  President  the  following  day. 
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.  I  read  such  an  editorial  with  deep  gratitude  and 
yet  with  very  mixed  feelings,  because  while  I  can  con¬ 
scientiously  say  that  I  have  done  my  very  best,  it  makes 
me  very  humble  to  be  so  commended,  because  I  feel 
perhaps  m^ore  keenly  than  others  can  the  things  that  have 
been  left  undone  and  the  things  that  might  have  been 
better  done.  None  of  this,  however,  robs  me  of  the  very 
deep  pleasure  of  having  such  friends  and  supporters.” 


To  his  secretary^  Tumulty^  referring  to  a  request  from  W,  R. 
Deuel  and  W.  H.  Field  that  they  be  given  an  opportunity  to  lay 
before  the  President  evidence  “of  a  conspiracy  hatched  in  this 
country  by  American  capitalists  resulting  in  the  recent  revo¬ 
lution  in  Costa  Rica,  concerning  which  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Justice  are  failing  to  make  or  to  report  the  result  of 
complete  investigations”: 

“This  is  a  matter  which  I  should  very  much  like  to  have 
looked  into  but  I  do  not  feel  that  the  best  way  is  for  me 
to  have  a  hearing  on  the  subject.  I  would  be  very  much 
obliged  if  you  would  carry  this  letter  to  Mr.  Polk.  Ask 
him  to  get  into  communication  with  Mr.  Deuel  and  re¬ 
quest  Mr.  Deuel  to  lay  the  evidence  in  all  its  fullness 
before  the  investigator  appointed  by  Mr.  Polk,  if  Mr. 
Polk  does  not  himself  care  to  act.  Confidentially,  I  have 
long  suspected  such  a  state  of  facts  as  is  here  stated,  and 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  it  should  be  disclosed 
if  possible,  and  I  should  appreciate  prompt  action  by  the 
State  Department  in  the  investigation.” 

Friday y  March  8th. 

The  President  received  Ambassador  Jusserand  just  before 
the  cabinet  meeting.  Late-afternoon  appointments:  a  delegation 
of  senators  and  representatives  in  regard  to  waterways ;  Herbert 
Hoover;  John  Lind;  Representative  Pou.  Evening  at  Keith’s 
Theater. 
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To  Herbert  Hoover^  who  had  sent  over  correspondence  between 
himself  and  Reading  as  to  the  shortage  of  breadstuffs  in  this 
country,  and  Great  Britain’s  acute  needd 

“I  have  your  letter  of  yesterday  and  realize  the  very 
great  seriousness  of  the  prospect  you  point  out,  namely, 
a  probable  shortage  for  qur  own  people  of  15,000,000  a 
month  in  the  wheat  supply,  and  you  close  your  letter 
by  saying,  ‘It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  matter  which  requires 
your  decision.’ 

“I  am  not  sure  what  it  is  you  think  I  ought  to  decide. 
I  suppose  you  mean  that  I  ought  to  decide  whether  we 
are  to  continue  our  present  scale  of  shipment  of  bread- 
stuffs  across  the  seas  and  so  incur  the  shortage  for  our 
own  people  to  which  you  refer.  I  am  afraid  there  is  no 
choice  in  the  matter.  The  populations  across  the  sea  must 
be  fed  and  have,  as  I  understand  it,  no  available  substi¬ 
tutes  for  wheat,  whereas  our  own  people  have  at  least 
substitutes  and  have  them,  I  believe  (have  they  not?)  in 
adequate  quantities.  Personally,  I  feel  confident  that  the 
spirit  of  our  people  would  rise  to  the  sacrifice  and  that, 
if  there  are  adequate  quantities  of  the  available  substi¬ 
tutes,  they  would  be  willing  to  use  them.  Is  not  that  your 
own  judgment?” 

To  Representative  W.  J.  Sears: 

“With  regard  to  .  . .  the  consumption  of  gasoline,  I  have 
this  information  from  the  Fuel  Administration: 

“It  seems  that  in  order  to  furnish  the  large  amount  of 
fuel  oil  and  lubricants  necessary  for  the  Allies  and  our¬ 
selves,  it  is  inevitable  that  an  increasingly  large  supply  of 
gasoline  be  produced.  To  allow  it  to  remain  in  the  crude 
oil  would  be  dangerous.  Facilities  are  limited,  and  there  is 
a  rapid  loss  by  evaporation,  hence  it  must  be  wasted  or 


Toreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  pp.  539-541. 
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sold.  What  puzzles  us  all  in  such  circumstances  is  the  high 
price  of  gasoline,  and  that  I  am  having  looked  into.” 

To  Theodore  Marburg: 

“Thank  you  very  much  for  letting  me  see  the  letter 
from  Lord  Bryce  .  .  . 

“Frankly,  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  wise  to  discuss  now  the 
formal  constitution  of  a  league  to  enforce  peace.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  is  easy  to  adhere  to,  but  the  moment  questions  of 
organization  are  taken  up  all  sorts  of  jealousies  come  to 
the  front  which  ought  not  now  to  be  added  to  other 
matters  of  delicacy.  I  am  sure  you  will  appreciate  the 
force  of  these  considerations.”^ 

To  Frank  B.  White^  managing  director  of  the  Agricultural 
Publishers  Association,  who  had  asked  for  a  message: 

“I  am  very  much  gratified  that  you  are  putting  yourself 
so  whole-heartedly  back  of  the  new  Liberty  Loan,  and  I 
am  glad  to  send  you  this  word  of  congratulation.  To  my 
own  mind,  these  Loans  present  themselves  as  the  best 
possible  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  unity,  vigor, 
and  power  of  the  nation  in  a  struggle  into  which  it  has 
entered  to  sustain  its  own  liberties  and  the  liberties  of  the 
world.  I  cannot  imagine  a  cause  more  fundamental  or  more 
sacred,  and  I  have  every  confidence  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  of  all  ages  and  occupations,  will  give  their 
utmost  resources  to  the  Government  to  support  it  in  this 
time  of  supreme  crisis.  The  right  must  once  for  all  be  made 
triumphant  and  permanent.” 


’On  the  same  day  House  wrote  the  President  about  Lord  Bryce’s  efforts  to  have  the 
government  of  the  United  States  appoint  a  committee  to  meet  with  Bryce’s  committee 
to  draw  up  a  plan  for  a  league  of  nations.  .  It  seems  to  me,”  House  commented, 
“that  a  committee  might  be  formed  over  here,  not  with  governmental  sanction  but 
with  its  tacit  approval,  to  work  out  plans  which  might  be  used  as  suggestions  at  the 
peace  conference.  Further  than  this  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  go,  and  yet 
public  opinion  is  driving  so  hard  in  this  direction,  that  I  doubt  if  it  would  be  wise  to 
do  less.  .  . 
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Saturday^  March  gth. 

The  only  official  appointment  during  the  day  was  with  B.  M. 
Baruch  at  four  o’clock.  Dr.  Davis  of  Philadelphia  was  a  guest 
at  dinner. 

A  treaty  was  signed  between  Russia  and  Rumania.^ 

To  Reverend  James  H.  Taylor,  pastor  of  the  Central  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  Washington,  which  the  President  often 
attended,  explaining  why  he  could  not  speak  at  the  church’s 
fiftieth  anniversary: 

“.  .  .  I  am  sure  that  you  and  the  Session  will  realize 
that  I  am  speaking  the  simple  truth  when  I  say  that  I 
every  day  use  up  all  there  is  in  my  brain  in  performing  the 
tasks  from  which  I  cannot  in  duty  escape,  and  I  have 
come  to  feel  recently  that  I  must  save  myself  additional 
effort  wherever  it  is  possible  to  save  it.  I  do  not  speak 
easily.  It  always  costs  me  an  effort,  and  I  am  never  willing 
to  speak  unless  I  make  some  definite  preparation.  In  view 
of  these  circumstances,  I  know  that  you  will  be  generous 
enough  to  excuse  me  from  speaking.”^ 


Sunday,  March  loth. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  went  to  the  Central  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  the  morning. 

Colonel  House  to  the  President:  “What  would  you  think  of 
sending  a  reassuring  message  to  Russia  when  the  Soviet 
meets  at  Moscow  on  the  12th?  .... 

“My  thought  is  not  so  much  about  Russia  as  it  is  to 
seize  this  opportunity  to  clear  up  the  Far  Eastern  situation 
but  without  mentioning  it  or  Japan  in  any  way.  What  you 
would  say  about  Russia  and  against  Germany,  could  be 
made  to  apply  to  Japan  or  any  other  power  seeking  to  do 
what  we  know  Germany  is  attempting.” 


Tor  text,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Russia,  Vol.  II,  pp.  716-717. 

'The  President  did,  however,  speak  extemporaneously.  See  this  volume,  p.  180. 
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To  an  old  friend.^  Mrs.  Edith  G.  Reid,  who  had  sent  a  sketch  of 
the  President,  written  by  herself.  The  President’s  reply  was 
written  on  his  own  typewriter: 

“I  know  that  you  will  generously  forgive  a  very  busy 
man  for  not  having  written  sooner  (and  this  is  my  own 
handwriting,  you  know!)  in  reply  to  your  very  welcome 
letter  .  .  .  but  with  regard  to  the  part  which  concerned 
me  personally  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  waiting  until  I 
could  have  a  little  Sunday  leisure, 

“This  little  paper  you  have  written  about  me  has 
touched  me  very  deeply.  You  give  me  credit  for  being 
very  much  finer  than  I  am,  and  yet  you  have,  with  the 
insight  of  a  true  friend,  seen  all  through  these  years 
what  I  was  striving  with  all  my  heart  to  be,  and  it  pleases 
and  comforts  me  mightily  that  you  should  have  seen  it, 
that  it  should  have  shown  through  all  the  veils  and  im¬ 
perfect  expressions  under  which  it  lay. 

“Of  course  I  am  willing  to  have  you  publish  it.  Why 
should  I  not  be?  I  would  be  proud  to  have  you  sign  it; 
but,  if  you  think  that  it  would  be  better  taste  for  you  not 
to  do  so,  or  if  for  any  other  reason  you  prefer  that  it  should 
appear  without  a  signature,  I  consent  without  demur. 
Only  let  me  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart! . . . .” 

Monday,  March  nth. 

Afternoon  appointments:  Senator  Overman  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina;  Representative  Thomas  F.  Smith  of  New  York;  Repre¬ 
sentative  Weaver  of  North  Carolina,  who  called  to  discuss  a 
pardon  case;  Governor  Graham  of  Vermont;  Vance  C.  Mc¬ 
Cormick;  Senator  Walsh  of  Montana.  The  President  spent  the 
evening  in  his  study. 

The  President  sent  a  message  to  the  people  of  Russia  through 
the  Soviet  Congress:  “.  .  .  .  The  whole  heart  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  is  with  the  people  of  Russia  in  the 
attempt  to  free  themselves  forever  from  autocratic  govern¬ 
ment  and  become  the  masters  of  their  own  life.”^ 


'■The  Public  Papers  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  edited  by  Ray  Stannard  Baker  and  William 
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Tuesday^  March  I2ih. 

Of  the  cabinet  meeting  Secretary  Lane  wrote:  “Nothing 
talked  of  .  .  .  that  would  interest  a  nation,  a  family,  or  a  child. 
No  talk  of  the  war.  No  talk  of  Russia  or  Japan.  Talk  by  Mc- 
Adoo  about  some  bills  in  Congress,  by  the  President  about 
giving  the  veterans  of  the  Spanish  war  leave,  with  pay,  to 
attend  their  annual  encampment.  .  .  .  No  word  from  Baker  nor 
mention  of  his  mission  or  his  doings.  .  .  Sometime  during  the 
day,  possibly  after  the  cabinet  meeting,  the  President  and 
Secretary  Burleson  discussed  the  problem  of  mail  service  to  the 
troops  in  France.^  Late-afternoon  appointments:  H.  A.  Garfield 
with  whom  the  President  discussed,  among  other  matters,  the 
prospective  reduction  of  coal  prices  in  Colorado;  Representa¬ 
tive  Wingo  of  Arkansas;  Senator  Kendrick  and  former  Gover¬ 
nor  Carey  of  Wyoming. 

Acting  Secretary  Polk  wrote  to  Representative  Heflin: 

“ .  .  .  .  This  Government  is  not  now  and  has  not  been  in 
the  past  concerned  in  any  way  with  secret  arrangements  or 
treaties  between  European  powers  in  regard  to  war  settle¬ 
ments.  As  to  the  secret  treaties  to  which  Mr.  Mason  refers, 
the  Department  has  no  knowledge  of  their  existence  or 
of  their  terms  except  through  reports  emanating  from  the 
Bolshevik  press.”® 

Polk  wrote  Ambassador  Jusserand  that  the  United  States, 
because  of  rapidly  changing  and  uncertain  conditions  in 


E.  Dodd,  Vol.  V,  p.  191.  Hereafter  called  Public  Papers.  The  reply,  sent  on  the  15th, 
expressed  gratitude  “to  the  American  people,  above  all  the  laboring  and  exploited 
classes”  for  the  sympathy  expressed  by  President  Wilson  and  added  “the  firm  belief 
that  the  happy  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  laboring  masses  of  all  countries  will 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  capitalism  and  will  establish  a  socialistic  state  of  society,  which 
alone  is  capable  of  securing  just  and  lasting  peace  as  well  as  the  culture  and  well-being 
of  all  laboring  people.”  Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Russia,  Vol.  I,  pp.  399-400. 

^The  Letters  of  Franklin  K.  Lane,  p.  267.  For  the  President’s  reticence  in  discussing 
highly  confidential  matters  in  cabinet,  due  in  part  to  his  feeling  that  Lane  was  indis¬ 
creet,  see  Woodrow  Wilson,  Life  and  Letters,  Vol.  IV,  President,  pp.  297-298.  It  should 
be  remembered,  also,  that  at  this  period  much  of  the  immediate  business  of  the  war 
was  taken  up  at  the  meetings  of  the  so-called  “war  cabinet.”  See  this  volume,  p.  36. 

*Two  days  later  the  President  telegraphed  Baker,  in  France,  asking  him  to  consider 
Burleson’s  plan  for  cooperation  with  the  military  authorities  in  the  mail  service. 
“.  .  .  .  My  judgment,  like  your  own  I  believe,  is  against  the  militarization  of  the  postal 
service  which  other  governments  have  tried  with  unsatisfactory  results.” 

^Written  in  response  to  an  inquiry  from  Heflin.  See  Foreign  Relations,  1917,  Supp.  2, 
Vol.  I,  p.  493. 
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Russia,  could  not,  as  Jusserand  had  suggested,  join  with  the 
Allied  governments  in  protesting  against  the  Russo- 
German  peace  “although  according  in  principle  with  the 
views  outlined”  in  a  draft  protest  which  Jusserand  had 
enclosed^ 

Polk  telegraphed  to  American  diplomatic  representatives  in 
England,  France,  Italy,  Russia,  Japan  and  China  and  to 
the  consul  general  at  Moscow  quoting  the  following  reply 
which  had  been  given  to  an  inquiry  from  the  Japanese 
government  as  to  the  status  of  Russia:  “In  the  view  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  recent  events  have  in  no 
way  altered  the  relations  and  obligations  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment  towards  Russia.  It  does  not  feel  justified  in  regarding 
Russia  either  as  a  neutral  or  as  an  enemy,  but  continues  to 
regard  it  as  an  ally.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  Russian  govern¬ 
ment  to  deal  with.  The  so-called  Soviet  government  upon 
which  Germany  has  just  forced,  or  tried  to  force,  peace  was 
never  recognized  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
as  even  a  government  de  facto.  None  of  its  acts,  therefore, 
need  be  officially  recognized  by  this  Government;  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  feels  that  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  as  affecting  the  whole  public  opinion 
of  the  world  and  giving  proof  of  the  utter  good  faith  of  all 
the  governments  associated  against  Germany,  that  we 
should  continue  to  treat  the  Russians  as  in  all  respects  our 
friends  and  allies  against  the  common  enemy.”^ 

To  Secretary  Lansing^  referring  to  Senator  Borah’s  resolution 
providing  that  all  treaties  should  be  considered  in  open  execu¬ 
tive  sessions  of  the  Senate: 

“I  wish  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  formulate  a  careful 
and  conclusive  memorandum  for  the  use  of  the  committee 
of  the  Senate  with  regard  to  the  enclosed  resolution.  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  you  feel  as  I  do  that  this  is  no  time  to 
act  as  the  resolution  prescribes,  and  certainly  when  I 
pronounced  for  open  diplomacy,  I  meant  not  that  there 
should  be  no  private  discussions  of  delicate  matters,  but 


^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Russia,  Vol.  I,  p.  435. 
^Ibid.,  p.  397. 
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that  no  secret  agreements  of  any  sort  should  be  entered 
into  and  that  all  international  relations,  when  fixed,  should 
be  open,  above-board,  and  explicit.” 

To  R.  S.  Brookings  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  who  had  been 
appointed  chairman  of  the  Price  Fixing  Committee: 

“I  am  gratified  .  .  .  because  I  was  anxious  to  have  you 
undertake  the  important  post  of  chairman  of  the  Price 
Fixing  Committee.  I  think  that  the  arrangement  you  and 
Mr.  Baruch  have  arrived  at  is  a  very  sensible  one  indeed 
in  retaining  general  oversight  yourself  of  the  finished 
products  and  assigning  the  active  work  to  Mr.  Peek. 

“We  shall,  of  course,  watch  the  whole  development  of 
the  new  programme  very  carefully  and  guide  it  at  every 
point  necessary.”^ 

To  his  secretary^  Tumulty^  who  had  called  attention  to  the 
approaching  suffrage  vote  in  the  Senate,  and  suggested  that  the 
President  send  for  Senators  Fletcher  and  Trammell,  who,  he 
understood,  would  be  inclined  to  vote  for  the  measure  if  asked 
to  do  so  by  the  President: 

“I  would  weaken  my  influence  in  a  score  of  directions 
if  I  were  to  depart  from  the  rule  I  have  set  myself  and 
send  for  Senators,  but  I  am  eager  to  advise  them  to  vote 
for  the  amendment  if  they  will  themselves  give  me  an 
opportunity  to  do  so.  If  you  know  of  any  way  in  which 
you  could  bring  about  a  call  from  Senators  Trammell  and 
Fletcher  that  would  not  be  a  summons  from  me  but  which 
would  lead  them  to  ask  my  advice,  I  would  be  delighted.” 

^Mr.  Brookings  writes  to  the  author:  .  When  he  requested  me  to  accept  the 

position  as  chairman  of  this  committee  he  called  attention  to  the  enormous  responsi¬ 
bility  attached  thereto  and  the  initiative  that  I  would  have  to  assume  in  fixing  prices 
on  many  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  commodities  ...  As  we  were  compelled  to  fix  prices 
for  the  civilian  population  as  well  as  for  our  war  needs  there  was  some  question  as  to 
our  legal  authority,  but  the  President  assured  me  that  as  his  personal  representative  I 
would  be  supported  by  all  the  authority  which  he  had  not  only  as  President,  but  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  with  the  nation  at  war.  .  ,  . 

“ .  .  .  I  have  taken  every  opportunity  to  testify  to  the  unyielding  support  which  he 
gave  me  through  the  trying  period  during  which  my  committee  fixed  prices  on  more 
than  30  billion  dollars  worth  of  goods.  .  . 
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W ednesday^  March  ijth. 

The  only  official  appointment  was  with  Representative 
Rucker  of  Missouri  and  a  group  of  cattlemen.  Evening  at  the 
Belasco  Theater. 

Consul  General  Summers  telegraphed  from  Moscow  that  the 
Bolsheviks  had  annulled  all  loans  and  Treasury  notes 
except  those  held  by  subjects  of  the  Central  Powers. 
“.  .  .  .  All  purchasable  property  confiscated  and  new 
contributions  levied  under  guise  of  taxes  .  .  .  Banks  closed 
and  no  money  paid  on  accounts  which  are  being  confis¬ 
cated.  Many  American  firms  suffering  severely.  .  . 

To  Acting  Secretary  Crowell: 

“I  so  sympathize  with  the  anxious  desire  of  families  all 
over  the  country  to  have  the  most  prompt  and  definite 
information  possible  about  anything  that  may  happen  to 
their  sons  abroad  that  I  find  myself  wondering  why  we 
could  not  publish  more  than  is  being  published.  The  mere 
name  does  not  always  identify  the  man,  and  I  would  like 
very  much  to  know  why  it  is  deemed  unwise  to  complete 
the  identification  by  giving  the  address  of  the  man.  The 
address  must,  of  course,  be  contained  in  the  records  of  the 
unit  to  which  the  man  belonged. 

“I  feel  confident  that  this  will  become  a  more  and  more 
prominent  subject  of  public  discussion,  and  I  should  like  to 
anticipate  that  discussion  by  doing  the  utmost  that  can 
reasonably  be  done,  and  I  do  not  think  that  we  need  be 
guided  entirely  by  the  precedents  followed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water,  where  the  families  of  those  who  are 
killed  or  wounded  are  so  much  more  accessible  to  alien 
influences,  because  so  much  nearer  to  them.” 

To  Secretary  McAdoo,  “Personal  and  Private”: 

“There  is  a  persistent  rumor  being  spread  by  the  friends 
of  Senator  Shields  of  Tennessee  that  you  and  I  are  going 
to  give  him  letters  of  support  of  some  sort.  Shields  is  one 


^Foreign  Relations^  1918,  Russia,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  38-39. 
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of  the  men  whom  I  would  dearly  like  to  see  left  out  of  the 
Senate,  because  I  don’t  like  either  his  attitude  or  his 
principles  which  seem  to  me  thoroughly  selfish,  and  I  am 
merely  writing  this  line  to  express  the  hope  that  you  will 
not  give  him  any  countenance  in  his  fight  in  Tennessee 
for  renomination.  Our  only  hope  of  success  as  leaders  of 
the  party  is  in  confining  our  support  to  genuine  out-and- 
out  friends. 

“I  dare  say  this  is  quite  unnecessary,  but  I  thought  I 
would  let  you  know  what  is  being  promised  by  friends  of 
Senator  Shields  who  don’t  care  whether  their  promises 
are  true  or  not.”^ 

To  E.  N.  Hurley,  who  had  asked  the  President  to  suggest  the 
name  of  “some  man  of  prominence,”  in  whom  he  had  complete 
faith,  to  direct  the  work  of  eliminating  profiteering  in  the  ship¬ 
building  industry: 

“I  wish  I  could  think  of  some  man  whom  all  the  country 
would  recognize  as  just  the  right  man  for  what  you  suggest 
in  your  letter  of  yesterday,  but  before  putting  my  mind 
to  it  I  would  like  to  have  just  a  little  further  light. 

“Your  suggestion  of  Albert  Shaw  would  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  you  do  not  want  a  man  accustomed  to  directing 
cost  accounting  or  technically  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
results  of  such  accounting,  but  only  somebody  whose 
character  and  public  spirit  and  intelligence  would  be  evi¬ 
dent  to  everybody.  Is  that  your  idea? 

“Another  question:  How  much  time  would  the  man 

•On  the  same  day  the  President  wrote  to  Tumulty:  “I  am  as  much  annoyed  as  you 
are  by  the  report  which  you  tell  me  is  being  circulated  in  Tennessee  by  Senator  Shields’ 
friends.  Of  course,  you  may  be  sure  that  Senator  Shields  will  get  no  letter  from  me, 
but  to  send  Cates  a  letter  from  me  to  that  effect  would  be  to  do  the  very  thing  which 
I  think  would  be  inexcusable,  namely,  personally  intervene  as  between  two  Democrats. 
If  I  did  it  in  this  case,  I  would  be  beseeched  to  do  it  in  others  and  would  bring  down 
upon  myself  a  degree  of  unpopularity  which  would  be  a  very  serious  handicap.  The 
best  I  can  think  of  is  that  you  should  yourself  personally  assure  Cates  that  he  need 
have  no  apprehension  that  any  such  letter  will  be  given  Senator  Shields,  at  the  same 
time  warning  him  not  to  bring  me  into  the  case.” 
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have  to  devote  to  the  work?  Would  he  have  to  give  his 
whole  time  to  it? 

“I  am  greatly  interested  and  will  help  all  I  can.” 

To  David  Lawrence: 

I  have  been  thinking  a  great  deal  about  your  proposal 
for  an  article  about  my  executive  work,  and  I  find  that 
I  can’t  for  the  life  of  me  think  it  out  in  any  way  that 
would  be  striking  or  effective.  That  is  my  trouble.  The 
day  seldom  sounds  impressive  when  summed  up,  because 
most  of  the  questions  which  I  have  decided  come  to  me 
in  the  form  of  memoranda  to  which  I  reply  in  writing. 
My  interviews  and  consultations  are  chiefly  with  people 
who  need  not  have  taken  my  time,  and  lead  to  nothing 
except  the  gratification  on  the  part  of  those  who  see  me 
that  they  have  had  their  say. 

“Had  you  sketched  out  an  article  at  all?” 

To  Senator  C.  S.  Thomas: 

“  I  have  been  both  puzzled  and  considerably  distressed 
by  the  question  of  the  price  of  coal  in  the  Colorado  dis¬ 
trict.  I  have  now  twice  gone  over  the  matter  very  thor¬ 
oughly  with  the  Fuel  Administrator,  who  has  shown  me 
figures  collected,  not  by  amateurs  but  by  men  who  have 
every  right  to  be  regarded  as  experts  and  who  have  had 
sufficient  experience  in  that  particular  kind  of  work  to 
entitle  their  conclusions  to  the  greatest  respect.  Going 
through  the  matter  up  and  down  and  left  and  right,  I 
cannot  convince  myself  that  any  essential  injustice  has 
been  done.  I  do  not  understand,  why  the  mines  should  be 
closing  down.  I  hope  with  all  my  heart  that  it  is  not  in 
order  to  exercise  a  certain  degree  of  pressure.  I  honestly 
do  not  see  how  they  can  justify  their  closing. 

“You  yourself  saw  the  figure  sheets,  Mr.  Garfield  tells 
me,  and  I  have  not  only  seen  them  but  have  gone  over  a 
considerable  part  of  the  data  upon  which  they  are  founded. 
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I  believe,  therefore,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  me, 
acting  in  a  judicial  capacity  in  this  matter,  to  confirm  and 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Fuel  Administrator. 

“What  I  particularly  regret  about  this  is  the  distress 
it  has  evidently  caused  you.” 

To  the  Council  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society^  a  letter 
written  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr,  W.  W.  Keen  of  Philadelphia: 

“I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  to  suggest  that  Marshal 
Joffre  be  elected  a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society.  I  believe  that  Marshal  Joffre’s  scientific  and  pro¬ 
fessional  acquirements  would  in  themselves  justify  this 
election,  and  I  believe  that  the  additional  argument  for  his 
election  is  irresistible,  namely,  our  desire  to  manifest  in 
this  way  our  very  high  regard  for  one  of  the  most  honored 
representatives  of  the  French  Nation.” 

To  his  secretary^  Tumulty,  referring  to  Secretary  Redfield’s 
recommendation  that  the  widow  of  a  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  laborer,  who  was  practically  destitute  and  had  several 
small  children,  be  appointed  to  a  job  without  conforming  with 
the  civil-service  regulations.  The  President  had  referred  the 
case  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission;  his  note  to  Tumulty  was 
written  upon  receiving  their  reply: 

“Please  say  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  that  this  is 
a  very  pitiful  case  and  I  hate  like  poison  to  turn  away 
from  it,  but  it  is  like  many  others  which  I  have  felt  obliged 
to  decline  on  the  ground  that,  there  being  a  great  many 
such  cases,  to  make  exceptions  of  this  sort  would  break 
down  the  whole  system.” 


Thursday,  March  14th. 

Afternoon  appointments:  the  minister  from  the  Netherlands; 
Governor  Manning  of  South  Carolina;  a  committee  of  Negro 
bishops;  Secretary  McAdoo;  Bainbridge  Colby,  with  whom  the 
President  discussed  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  League  to 
Enforce  Peace.  The  next  day  Colby  wrote:  “I  was  fortunate 
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enough  to  be  able  to  arrange  an  interview  today  with  the  gentle¬ 
man  [W.  H.  Taft]  whom  I  regard  as  the  most  influential  in  the 
matter  about  which  you  spoke  to  me  yesterday.  I  am  now  confi¬ 
dent  that  the  approaching  meeting  will  be  conducted  along 
lines  that  are  entirely  in  accord  with  your  wishes.  .  . 

Acting  Secretary  Polk  to  the  American  special  agent  at  Corfu, 
in  response  to  a  query  from  Premier  Pashitch  of  Serbia: 
“This  Government  would  have  no  objection  to  Mr. 
Pashitch’s  stating  in  Parliament,  if  necessary,  that  the 
speeches  of  the  President  did  not  describe  detailed  program 
of  war  aims  but  only  briefly  summarized  them.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  would  furthermore  have  no 
objections  on  its  part  to  his  declaring  that  if  Servia’s  allies 
won  the  war  they  would  meet  Serbo-Croat  national 
aspirations  as  far  as  possible.”^ 

The  British  Embassy  conveyed  to  Polk  a  message  from  Bal¬ 
four  pointing  out  that  the  Germans  would  probably,  as  a 
result  of  the  peace  concluded  with  Russia,  demand  the 
evacuation  of  Murmansk  by  the  Allies,  and  themselves 
try  to  occupy  the  port.  “.  .  .  .  It  appears  essential  .  .  .  that 
the  position  of  the  Allies  at  Murmansk  should  be  a  strong 
one,  and  it  is  considered  desirable  that  their  fleet  there 
should  be  as  representative  as  possible.  .  .  .”  The  French 
were  to  send  a  man-of-war;  and  Reading  was  instructed 
to  urge  that  the  United  States  do  the  same.® 

The  author  of  this  biography,  who  was  then  in  London,  wrote 
in  his  notebook:  “.  .  .  .  Petrol  or  gasoline  has  grown  so 
scarce  that  many  automobile  drivers  carry  a  gas  bag  on 
top  of  their  machines  and  run  with  illuminating  gas.  If  the 
submarines  keep  up  their  work,  who  knows  where  we  shall 
be  in  another  two  months?  England  has  not  now  three 
weeks  supply  of  food  on  hand,  and  since  a  large  part  of  it 
must  come  by  way  of  the  sea  and  the  sea  is  largely  blocked 
by  the  Germans,  this  tight  little  island  is  not  far  away 
from  starvation.” 


^In  his  letter  of  thanks  the  President  said;  .  You  have  done  me  a  service  which 
I  warmly  appreciate.  .  .  See  this  volume,  p.  38. 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  pp.  793-794. 

®On  the  28th  Ambassador  Francis  telegraphed  a  similar  recommendation.  Ibid., 
Russia,  Vol.  II,  pp.  470-471. 
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To  Senator  William  S.  Kenyon,  “Personal”: 

“I  .  .  .  need  hardly  say  that  I  am  anxious  to  help  in  any 
way  that  it  would  be  possible  to  help  the  farmers,  not 
only  those  who  produce  the  cereals  but  those  who  produce 
the  meats  of  the  country, 

“The  matter  of  taking  over  the  packing  business  has 
engaged  my  thought  a  good  deal,  and  I  must  admit  that 
my  judgment  is  not  yet  prepared  for  it.  It  would  be  a  very 
bjg  undertaking  for  which  we  have  no  adequate  prepara¬ 
tion  and  in  which  it  might  be  we  could  not  get  the  cooper¬ 
ation  which  would  permit  an  uninterrupted  continuation 
of  what  is,  of  course,  an  indispensable  function. 

“Your  letter,  however,  fixes  my  attention  upon  the 
matter  again,  and  you  may  be  sure  I  shall  think  it  out.” 


To  Dr.  Washington  Gladden: 

“My  heart  often  turns  to  you  in  these  days  of  your 
illness,  and  I  hope  sincerely  that  you  are  mending  with  a 
real  intention  to  get  well  again  and  support  us  as  of  old 
with  your  indomitable  spirit.  This  is  just  a  message  of 
affectionate  sympathy.”^ 


To  Rudolph  Blankenburg  of  Philadelphia,  a  telegram: 

“Will  you  not  be  kind  enough  to  convey  to  the  meeting 
over  which  you  are  to  preside  tomorrow  evening  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  my  very  sincere  sympathy  in  the  cause  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Friends  of  German  Democracy?  I  do  not 
feel  that  any  country  is  at  liberty  to  dictate  the  institu¬ 
tions  and  policy  of  another,  but  it  is  nevertheless  clearly 
our  privilege  to  express  the  most  cordial  sympathy  with 
everything  that  legitimately  makes  for  liberty  and  democ¬ 
racy  throughout  the  world.” 


Friday,  March  lyth. 

Appointments  after  the  cabinet  meeting:  Senator  Owen  of 
Oklahoma;  J.  F.  Fort  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission;  Vance 


*Dr.  Gladden  died  on  the  2nd  of  July. 
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C.  McCormick;  Senators  Fletcher  of  Florida,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  and  Ransdell  of  Louisiana,  a 
member,  who  discussed  the  shipbuilding  situation  which  the 
committee  had  been  investigating  for  many  weeks;  Repre¬ 
sentative  Kitchin  of  North  Carolina. 

The  Supreme  War  Council  agreed  to  send  a  joint  appeal 
through  Balfour  to  President  Wilson,  again  asking  Amer¬ 
ican  cooperation  in  the  plan  for  Japanese  intervention  in 
Siberia.  Agreement  was  reached  at  the  insistence  of  the 
French  and  Italians,  and  in  spite  of  the  British  who,  while 
inclined  to  favor  intervention,  had  misgivings  and  wished 
to  postpone  action  in  the  hope  that  the  Japanese  might 
receive  an  invitation  from  the  Russians  themselves.^ 

To  Acting  Secretary  Crowell: 

“Your  letter  .  .  .  about  Monticello,  Mr.  Jefferson’s  one¬ 
time  home,  lays  a  great  temptation  before  me.  For  years 
I  have  been  exceedingly  anxious  to  see  that  beautiful 
property  bought  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
but  I  am  afraid  that  I  could  not  rightly  spend  any  part 
of  the  fund  at  my  disposal  for  that  purpose.  I  know  the 
location  of  Monticello  so  well  that  the  situation  and 
character  of  the  property  does  not  seem  to  me  to  make  it 
at  all  suitable  for  use  as  a  hospital,  and  your  letter  itself 
states  that  the  Surgeon  General  thinks  it  hardly  necessary 
to  have  that  site  for  that  purpose  at  present. 

“I  take  great  credit  to  myself  in  resisting  the  tempta¬ 
tion,  but  I  feel  that  I  must.” 

To  Acting  Secretary  Crowell: 

“Your  letter  ...  in  which  you  kindly  set  forth  very 
fully  the  reasons  for  not  publishing  more  information  than 
is  published  with  regard  to  the  men  killed  or  wounded  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water,  convinces  me  that  you  are 
entirely  right.  It  does  happen,  I  believe,  that  the  informa- 


^Report  of  A.  H.  Frazier,  March  i6th. 
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tion  does  not  always  reach  the  relatives  of  the  men  on 
the  casualty  list,  but  I  take  it  for  granted  that  that  is 
because  defective  addresses  have  been  given  or  the  ad¬ 
dresses  have  been  changed.  I  assume  that  the  department 
exercises  the  greatest  diligence  possible  in  the  matter. 

To  Vice  President  Thomas  R.  Marshall: 

“I  am  ashamed  of  myself  that  I  overlooked  the  fact 
that  yesterday  was  your  birthday.  May  I  not  congratulate 
you  very  sincerely?  I  hope  that  you  feel  the  real  affection 
with  which  you  are  regarded  by  all  of  us  who  really  know 
you,  and  I  want  you  to  know  that  my  own  feeling  for 
you  constantly  grows  warmer  and  more  intimate. 

“I  have  no  doubt  that  you  have  been  following,  as  I 
have,  with  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  the  critical  Senatorial 
contest  in  Wisconsin.  The  attention  of  the  country  will 
naturally  be  centered  upon  it  because  of  the  universal 
feeling  against  Senator  La  Follette  and  the  question  which 
will  be  in  every  patriotic  man’s  mind  whether  Wisconsin 
is  really  loyal  to  the  country  in  this  time  of  crisis  or  not. 

“Personally,  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  great  body  of  the 
citizens  of  Wisconsin  are  thoroughly  loyal,  but  there  is 
some  danger  of  the  issues  being  obscured.  The  election  of 
Mr.  Lenroot  would,  I  am  afraid,  by  no  means  demonstrate 
that  loyalty,  because  his  own  record  has  been  one  of 
questionable  support  of  the  dignity  and  rights  of  the 
country  on  some  test  occasions.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the 
utmost  importance,  I  think,  that  we  should  secure  the 
election  of  Davies,  and  I  am  wondering  if  you  would  not 
add  to  your  many  generous  acts  in  such  matters  by  going 
out  there  to  make  some  speeches  for  him.  It  would  greatly 
hearten  everybody  and  I  am  sure  would  be  most  effec¬ 
tive.”^ 


•Marshall  replied  that  he  would  do  as  the  President  suggested. 
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To  Senator  Charles  S.  Thomas: 

“I  have  your  letter  ...  I  see  that  you  are  distressed 
about  the  Colorado  coal  decision,  and  that  gives  me  a 
great  deal  of  concern,  I  assure  you.  You  may  be  certain 
that  if  I  had  arty  fear  that  any  of  the  mines  were  being 
closed  down  for  the  impression  it  would  make,  it  was  a 
very  indefinite  one  and  will  certainly  not  be  expressed 
publicly.  I  hope  with  you  that  it  is  entirely  unfounded. 

“I  beg  you  to  believe  that  you  are  mistaken  in  suppos¬ 
ing  that  I  was  going  entirely  by  charts  or  anything  so 
^scientific’  as  that.  I  had  been  over  the  figures  from  many 
sources  upon  which  the  charts  were  founded,  and  you 
may  be  sure  if  I  could  have  found  in  those  figures  any 
sufficient  justification  for  a  change  of  decision,  I  would 
have  been  glad  to  find  it.” 

To  Senator  Morris  Sheppard,  “Personal”: 

“I  need  not  say  that  I  share  with  you  the  feeling  that 
the  most  systematic  and  effective  organization  should  be 
given  to  our  whole  effort  in  the  department  of  aeronautics, 
but  I  have  in  recent  months  seen  so  clearly  the  danger, 
the  fatal  error  indeed,  of  setting  up  any  department  which 
would  have  to  do  with  the  vital  interests  of  other  depart¬ 
ments,  that  my  judgment  is  that  it  would  be  very  unwise 
indeed  to  create  a  Department  of  Aeronautics.  It  would, 
you  observe,  straddle  the  Army  and  Navy  Departments, 
taking  things  which  directly  affect  them  out  of  their  hands 
and  putting  them  under  another  direction  entirely.  I  am 
convinced  that  that  would  be  a  practical  blunder. 

“Our  line  of  development  should  undoubtedly,  I  think, 
run  along  the  line  of  perfecting  the  machinery  we  have 
already  in  part  created,  and  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am 
now  engaged  through  a  disinterested  commission  of  three 
in  giving  the  whole  programme  a  thorough  going  over. 
I  have  not  thought  it  wise  to  speak  of  this,  because  I  do 
not  want  it  to  be  generally  talked  about.  I  find  the  most 
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satisfactory  results  are  obtained  by  going  into  the  news¬ 
papers  afterwards  instead  of  contemporaneously. 

“I  value  your  confidence  most  highly  and  thank  you 
very  warmly  indeed  for  consulting  me  about  this  all- 
important  matter.” 

To  David  Lawrence: 

“I  am  hopelessly  useless  for  publicity  purposes.  I  have 
long  been  convinced  of  that,  but  your  letter  .  .  .  makes  me 
more  certain  of  it. 

“It  is  true  that  I  am  constantly  playing  a  part  in  the 
formation  of  all  the  important  decisions  which  are  formed 
in  every  branch  of  the  Government’s  war  activities,  and 
its  peace  activities,  too,  for  that  matter,  but  after  the 
work  is  done  I  necessarily  forget  its  details.  If  you  were 
to  sit  down  with  me  and  pump  me,  I  could  not  recall  the 
particulars  or  the  conferences  or  the  methods,  and  I  am 
afraid  that  the  plan  is  on  that  account  ‘no  go.’ 

“I  do  not  think  that  the  articles  in  Colliers’^  and  the 
others  to  which  you  refer  do  any  particular  harm.  I  think 
the  people  of  the  country  are  satisfied  that  I  am  keeping 
hold  of  as  much  of  the  job  as  is  humanly  possible.” 

Saturday^  March  i6th. 

The  only  official  appointment  of  the  day  was  with  R.  W. 
Woolley  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  at  six 
o’clock.  Evening  at  the  National  Theater. 

The  Russian  Congress  of  Soviets  completed  their  vote  in 
ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Brest  Litovsk. 

To  Representative  Scott  Ferris  : 

“I  am  heartily  glad  that  you  have  accepted  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  the  Congressional  Campaign  Committee  .  .  . 

“My  mind  is  so  concentrated  upon  other  matters  that 
I  am  afraid  it  would  be  very  barren  in  the  matter  of  cam- 

^Collier’s  Weekly  of  March  i6th  contained  a  critical  article  on  the  President  by 
Richard  Washburn  Child. 
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paign  suggestions,  but  I  want  you  to  feel  that  whenever 
you  want  any  help  of  any  kind  from  me,  I  will  welcome  a 
conference,  whether  the  matter  be  large  or  small.  I  want 
to  help  in  every  way  that  I  can.” 


Sunday^  March  lyth. 

The  head  usher’s  diary  records:  “No  church;  no  breakfast; 
no  luncheon  guests  ” ! 


Monday,  March  i8th. 

The  British  ambassador  called  at  two  o’clock,  to  present 
Balfour’s  message  on  behalf  of  the  Supreme  War  Council,  again 
pressing  the  Japanese  intervention  plan.^  Late-afternoon 
appointments:  Dr.  Axson  and  Mr.  Castle,  director  of  the  Red 
Cross  Bureau  of  Communication;  Senator  Lewis  of  Illinois; 
Representative  Sherley  of  Kentucky;  Representatives  Dent, 
Wise  and  Shallenberger  of  the  House  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs. 

The  Supreme  War  Council  made  public  a  statement  concern¬ 
ing  Russia  and  the  German  peace — the  product  of  Clemen- 
ceau’s  vitriolic  pen.  “.  .  .  .  For  us  of  the  Entente  Govern¬ 
ments^  the  judgment  which  the  free  peoples  of  the  world 
will  pass  on  these  transactions  could  never  be  in  doubt. 
Why  waste  time  over  German  pledges,  when  we  see  that 
at  no  period  in  her  history  of  conquest .  .  .  has  she  exhibited 
herself  so  cynically  as  the  destroyer  of  national  inde¬ 
pendence,  the  implacable  enemy  of  the  rights  of  man  and 
the  dignity  of  civilized  nations.  .  . 

To  Louis  H.  Brown: 

“I  have  given  very  careful  consideration  to  your  letter 
.  .  .  and  with  some  hesitation  I  am  going  to  say  to  you 

'For  Balfour’s  message,  see  War  Memoirs  of  David  Lloyd  George,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  165-166. 
Colonel  House  the  same  day  sent  word  that  he  had  not  changed  his  mind  as  to  the 
undesirability  of  joining  in  intervention.  Mrs.  Wilson,  who  received  the  message, 
passed  it  on  to  the  President  with  a  handwritten  note:  “I  thought  you  might  want  this 
while  you  were  talking  to  Reading.  E.” 

*Lloyd  George  relates  that  the  word  “Entente”  had  to  be  substituted  for  “Supreme 
War  Council,”  since  “it  was  pointed  out,  much  to  M.  Clemenceau’s  disgust,  that 
President  Wilson  objected  to  intervention  by  the  Supreme  War  Council  in  political 
matters.”  Il>id.,  Vol.  V,  p.  128. 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Russia,  Vol.  I,  pp.  438-439. 
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that  it  reall,y  would  not  be  agreeable  to  me  to  have  a 
society  formed  calling  itself  the  ‘Wilsonians  of  America.’ 
It  is  no  false  or  affected  modesty  on  my  part  which  dic¬ 
tates  this  judgment,  but  a  real  feeling  that  such  names  are 
a  practical  mistake.  Great  principles  are  no  doubt  some¬ 
times  represented  by  the  names  of  particular  individuals, 
but  the  principles  are  vastly  greater  than  the  individuals, 
and  my  own  judgment  is  that  it  limits  the  scope  of  an 
association  to  connect  it  with  a  single  name. 

“I  am  sure  you  will  understand  the  force  of  these  con¬ 
siderations.” 

To  Joseph  E.  Davies: 

“ ....  It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  I  accept  your  resigna¬ 
tion  as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  but 
I  must  commend  the  patriotic  impulse  which  urges  this 
action  on  your  part.^  May  I  not  express  to  you  my  warm 
appreciation  of  your  sympathetic  cooperation  during  the 
early  part  of  this  administration  in  bringing  about  the 
adoption  of  all  those  measures  of  reform  which  we  had 
promised  the  people  and  which  I  have  an  abiding  con¬ 
fidence  will  ultimately  redound  to  their  lasting  benefit? 
May  I  also  add  a  word  of  thanks  to  you  for  your  steadfast 
loyalty  and  patriotism  during  that  trying  period  before 
we  were  thrust  into  the  war,  while  to  avoid  becoming 
involved  therein  every  effort  was  being  made  aggressively 
to  assert  and  fearlessly  to  maintain  American  rights. 

“The  McLemore  Resolution,  the  Embargo  Issue,  and 
the  Armed  Neutrality  Measure  presented  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  apply  the  acid  test  in  our  country  to  disclose 
true  loyalty  and  genuine  Americanism.  It  should  always 
be  a  source  of  much  satisfaction  to  you  that  on  these 
crucial  propositions  you  proved  true.  ...” 


^Davies  was  nominated  as  Democratic  candidate  from  Wisconsin  for  the  United 
States  Senate  the  following  day,  and  this  letter  was  no  doubt  to  assist  him  in  his  cam¬ 
paign  against  La  Follette. 
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Tuesday^  March  igth. 

After  the  cabinet  meeting,  George  Creel  called;  and  later, 
Senator  King  of  Utah,  who  discussed  the  problem  of  inter¬ 
vention  in  Siberia. 

The  President  signed  the  Daylight  Saving  bill. 

Ambassador  Morris  transmitted  a  confidential  memorandum 
from  the  Japanese  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  response 
to  the  President’s  memorandum  of  the  5thd  The  Japanese 
government  were  “prepared  to  entertain,  as  far  as  possible 
and  with  all  sincerity,  any  plan  of  action  with  which  they 
may  be  approached  by  the  Allied  Governments  .  .  . 

“They,  however,  feel  that  the  success  of  such  undertak¬ 
ing  will  depend  largely  upon  the  whole-hearted  support  of 
all  the  great  powers  associated  in  the  war  against  Ger¬ 
many.  Accordingly,  it  is  their  intention  to  refrain  from 
taking  any  action  on  which  due  understanding  has  not 
been  reached  between  the  United  States  and  the  other 
great  powers  of  the  Entente. 

“It  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  add  that  should  the 
hostile  activities  in  Siberia  develop  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
jeopardize  the  national  security  or  vital  interest  of  Japan 
she  may  be  compelled  to  resort  to  prompt  and  efficient 
measures  of  self-protection.  .  .  . 

“.  .  .  they  are  happy  to  assure  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  that  whatever  action  they  might  be  called 
upon  to  take  in  the  Russian  territory  will  be  wholly  un¬ 
influenced  by  any  aggressive  motives  or  tendencies  and 
that  they  will  remain  unshaken  in  the  profound  sympathy 
towards  the  Russian  people  .  . 

Chancellor  Hertling  spoke  in  the  Reichstag  on  the  peace  with 
Russia.  “ ...  it  contains  no  terms  dishonorable  for  Russia, 
no  heavy  war  costs  and  indemnities,  no  forcible  annexation 
of  Russian  territory.  If  number  of  frontier  countries  have 
been  separated  from  official  federation,  this  is  in  accordance 
with  will  of  those  countries  recognized  by  Russia.  .  .  .”® 

The  creation  of  a  Price  Fixing  Committee  under  the  authority 


■^This  volume,  pp.  8,  12. 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Russia,  Vol.  II,  pp.  81-82. 
Hbid.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  436-438. 
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of  the  War  Industries  Board  was  announced,  Robert  S. 
Brookings,  chairman. 

To  Gutzon  Borglum,  whose  “preliminary  inquiry”  into  the 
aviation  situation  had  been  completed: 

.  I  wish,  besides  expressing  my  sincere  thanks  for 
the  diligence  and  care  of  your  inquiry,  to  say  that  I  have 
put  the  reports  you  have  been  kind  enough  to  make  to 
me  in  the  hands  of  a  thoroughly  competent  and  impartial 
committee  of  investigation  with  the  instruction  to  insti¬ 
tute  a  thorough-going  inquiry  into  all  the  aspects  of  the 
programme  and  its  execution.  I  hope  that  what  you  have 
sent  me  will  be  of  direct  service  to  them.  I  am  sure  that 
nothing  will  be  overlooked  or  omitted.” 

Wednesday i  March  20th. 

At  2:30  the  President  held  a  conference  with  McAdoo, 
Hurley,  Baruch,  Garfield,  Hoover  and  McCormick — the  group 
which,  with  certain  others,  came  to  be  known  as  the  “war 
cabinet,”  meeting  regularly,  on  Wednesdays. 

“.  .  .  .  The  weekly  meetings,”, writes  E.  N.  Hurley,  “.  .  .  were 
like  conferences  of  executives  of  large  corporations  reporting 
progress  of  their  work  to  their  president  and  submitting  ways 
and  means  to  carry  on  further.  ...  In  the  thirty  years  of  my 
business  career,  I  never  had  been  associated  with  a  group  of 
men  who  worked  together  so  harmoniously  and  effectively.  .  .  . 

“He  [the  President]  never  hesitated  to  assume  full  responsi¬ 
bility  verbally  or  by  letter  in  any  matter  on  which  he  was  asked 
for  an  opinion.  Moreover,  he  showed  his  remarkable  knowledge 
of  our  business  problems,  making  many  valuable  suggestions 
that  were  most  helpful.  .  .  . 

“We  usually  met  in  the  Red  Room  a  few  minutes  before  two 
thirty,  and  when  all  the  members  had  arrived  we  went  upstairs. 
The  President  always  stood  nearby  the  open  door  of  his  study 
and  shook  hands  in  the  most  cordial  manner  with  each  member 
as  he  entered,  greeting  us  with  ‘How  are  you,  McCormick?’ 
‘Hello,  Baruch,’  or  some  times  referring  casually  to  a  letter  he 
had  received  that  day  from  one  or  another  of  our  members. 
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“The  room  [the  President’s  study],  on  the  south  side  of  the 
White  House  overlooking  the  Potomac,  contained  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  flat-top  desk,  his  office  chair,  and  a  few  other  commodious 
chairs  but  no  table.  It  always  was  necessary  to  bring  in  a  few 
extra  chairs,  some  of  them  not  very  restful.  About  the  first 
thing  the  President  usually  did  was  to  remove  the  flowers  from 
his  desk  and  put  them  in  some  out  of  the  way  place  so  that  he 
could  see  each  of  us.  Then  he  would  pass  cigars  to  the  members, 
and  perhaps  ask  a  member  if  his  chair  was  comfortable.  Quite 
often  he  would  tell  some  amusing  story,  or  an  incident  that  had 
occurred  to  him,  before  commencing  the  business  of  the  day. . . .” 

“ .  .  .  .  Frequently,  if  some  member  discussed  a  matter  and 
continued  ‘going  around  in  a  circle,’  instead  of  arriving  at  the 
point,  the  President  listened  patiently  and  when  an  appropriate 
opportunity  presented  would  say,  ‘Well,  I  must  confess  I  am  up 
a  blind  alley.'  This  usually  had  a  wholesome  effect.  .  . 

Late-afternoon  appointments:  Bishop  John  W.  Hamilton 
and  a  committee;  S.  R.  Bertron,  with  whom  the  President 
probably  discussed  the  Russian  situation;  Senator  Phelan  of 
California;  Samuel  Gompers;  Acting  Secretary  Crowell. 

The  President  issued  a  proclamation  taking  over  68  Dutch 
ships  lying  in  the  territorial  waters  of  the  United  States; 
and  a  detailed  statement  explaining  how,  and  in  what 
spirit  this  had  been  done.^ 

The  British  at  the  same  time  seized  Dutch  ships  in 
British  waters. 

Secretary  Baker  spent  the  day  with  American  troops  in  the 
front-line  trenches. 

The  Phillimore  Committee  submitted  to  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  the  “first  formulation  of  League  of  Nations  sug 
gestions  in  a  definite  text  under  Government  direction.’’® 

^Hurley,  The  Bridge  to  France,  pp.  319-321,  178.  Vance  McCormick  also  testifies  to 
the  “immense  value”  of  these  meetings.  They  constituted,  he  says,  “a  clearing  house 
of  facts  and  of  policy.”  (McCormick  to  the  author.) 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  II,  pp.  1416-1420.  The  American  minister  in 
the  Netherlands  on  the  aand  reported  Dutch  indignation;  but  on  the  25th  he  reported 
that  the  President’s  statement  was  “beginning  to  sink  in”  and  that  its  effect  was 
“unerringly  good.”  Ibid.,  pp.  1426-1431. 

’D.  H.  Miller,  The  Drafting  of  the  Covenant,  Vol.  I,  p.  3;  Vol.  II,  pp.  3  ei  seq.  Lord 
Robert  Cecil  had  suggested  to  Colonel  House — in  a  letter  which  House  sent  on  to  the 
President  on  March  21st — that  the  Phillimore  Committee  cooperate  with  the  Inquiry 
See  Woodrow  Wilson,  Life  and  Letters,  Vol.  VII,  War  Leader,  p.  548. 
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To  Colonel  House: 

MY  DEAR  HOUSE, 

We  have  been  greatly  distressed  by  your  illness,  and 
beg  that  you  will  take  no  risks,  but  come  only  when  you 
feel  entirely  fit.  We  hope  with  all  our  hearts  that  you  are 
mending  fast  now. 

The  thing  I  wanted  particularly  to  see  you  about  when 
I  sent  the  message  through  Gordon  was  the  folly  of  these 
League  to  Enforce  Peace  butters-in.  We  must  head  them 
off  one  way  or  another.  Bainbridge  Colby  is  on  rather 
cordial  terms  with  Mr.  Taft  and  he  saw  Mr.  T.  for  me 
and  thinks  he  has  prevented  the  particular  thing  I  feared, 
that  they  would  insist  upon  a  discussion  now  of  the 
constitution  of  the  league  of  nations;  but  Mr.  T.  never 
stays  put.  I  had  before  that  written  to  Mr.  Marburg,  of 
Baltimore,  one  of  the  principal  woolgatherers,  stating  my 
position  very  flatly. 

I  enclose  a  message  which  Henderson,  the  British 
labour  leader,  has  just  sent  me.^  I  believe  you  will  think 
it  as  interesting  as  I  do;  but  I  do  not  know  just  what  reply 
to  make.  It  opens,  of  course,  a  channel  of  influence  which 
may  upon  some  occasion  be  very  useful  indeed;  but,  if  I 
meet  Mr.  Henderson  half  way  and,  so  to  say,  get  into 
confidential  relations  with  Henderson,  is  that  not  likely 
to  embarrass  my  dealings  with  Lloyd-George  and  the 
rest  of  the  Ministry,  to  whom  Henderson  is  now  in 
opposition  ? 

You  are  in  direct  communication  with  Frazier,  are  you 
not?  It  occurs  to  me  that  you  might  ask  Frazier  to  convey 
to  Henderson  an  expression  of  my  very  warm  appreciation 
of  his  confidence  and  the  assurance  that  I  would  be  very 


^Henderson’s  message  was,  as  Frazier  telegraphed  the  President,  “to  the  effect  that 
he  was  prepared  to  follow  any  course  suggested  by  you;  that  you  had  only  to  signify 
your  wishes  and  he  would  endeavor  to  comply  with  them.” 
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glad  to  avail  myself  of  it  if  occasion  should  arise  or  if 
Henderson  should  wish  my  advice  on  any  particular 
matter.  If  you  think  that  all  right,  will  you  do  it  for  me? 

By  the  way,  Frazier’s  report  of  the  conference  of  prime 
ministers  where  the  Siberian  matter  was  debated  made 
the  impression  on  my  mind  that  Clemenceau  was  irritated 
that  I  should  be  present  “listening”  by  deputy  when  I  was 
unwilling  to  actually  take  part  in  their  counsels  and  join 
them  in  their  actions.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  might  be 
well  to  instruct  Frazier  to  withdraw  if  that  is  his  own 
impression,  making  some  excuse  that  would  give  no 
offence,  or  else  frankly  stating  his  impression  and  saying 
that  he  knew  that  I  would  not  wish  him  to  be  present  if 
it  caused  the  least  embarrassment,  and  that,  at  the  same 
time,  he  knew  that  I  would  quite  understand  and  would 
feel  not  in  the  least  hurt? 

Mrs.  Wilson  joins  me  in  most  affectionate  messages  and 
in  the  renewed  injunction  that  you  take  care  of  yourself. 
Please  give  our  love  to  Mrs.  House. 

Affectionately  Yours, 
Woodrow  Wilson^ 

To  Representative  B.  H.  Snell: 

“I  am  very  glad  to  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  your  letter  of 
yesterday.  I  do  regard  the  bill  appropriating  ^10,000,000 
to  be  used  as  loans  to  farmers  to  buy  seed  grains  as  a 
measure  of  pressing  necessity  which  will  lose  its  value  if 
not  passed  at  once.” 

To  the  Democrats  of  New  Jersey: 

“.  .  .  .  Men  everywhere  are  searching  democratic  prin¬ 
ciples  to  their  hearts  in  order  to  determine  their  soundness, 
their  sincerity,  their  adaptability  to  the  real  needs  of  their 

Written,  as  were  practically  all  of  the  President’s  letters  to  Colonel  House,  on  his 
own  typewriter. 
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life,  and  every  man  with  any  vision  must  see  that  the 
real  test  of  justice  and  right  action  is  presently  to  come 
as  it  never  came  before.  .  .  . 

“Let  the  Democratic  party  in  New  Jersey  therefore 
forget  everything  but  the  new  service  which  it  is  to  be 
called  upon  to  render.  .  . 

Thursday^  March  21st. 

At  two  o’clock  the  President  received  a  “Japanese  War 
Mission,”  in  this  country  to  study  “industrial  mobilization.” 
Late-afternoon  appointments:  Secretary  Lansing;  Senator 
McCumber  of  North  Dakota  in  regard  to  the  rapid  construction 
of  concrete  ships;  Representative  Sherley  of  Kentucky;  a  com¬ 
mittee  from  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Colonel  House  wrote  the  President: 

“ .  .  .  .  The  Archbishop  of  York  is  to  take  lunch  with  me 
on  April  nth  and  I  had  thought  to  ask  Mr.  Taft,  Lowell 
and  Root  to  join  us.  Root,  as  you  know,  belongs  to  a 
different  group.  His  is  the  ‘World  Court.’  He  .  .  .  expresses 
a  desire  to  conform  to  your  wishes.  If  I  get  them  all  to¬ 
gether  I  believe  I  can  bring  about  a  definite  understand¬ 
ing  .  .  .”2 

The  German  offensive,  long  expected,  began  at  dawn  on  a 
wide  front.  Enemy  troops  poured  through  the  British  lines 
a  distance  of  35  miles — “ranks  of  field-gray  men  who  never 
ceased  to  come  forward  in  a  living  tide  at  whatever  cost 
of  life.”®  “.  .  .  .  Although  at  the  end  of  the  first  day  the 
Fifth  Army  had  not  entirely  given  away,  its  losses  had 
reached  several  thousands  and  there  was  no  question  that 
the  Germans  were  making  a  serious  attempt  to  separate 
the  British  and  French  armies.  .  . 

“.  .  .  .  The  papers  are  filled  with  it  to  the  exclusion  of 
almost  everything  else,”  the  author  of  this  biography  was 
writing  in  London.  “It  comes  actually  with  a  sensation  of 
relief,  for  the  country  had  become  intolerably  anxious.  .  .  .” 

^Public  Papers,  Vol.  V,  pp.  193-195  for  entire  message. 

^Intimate  Papers,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  11-12. 

*Philip  Gibbs,  in  Current  History,  May,  1918,  p.  21 1. 

‘Pershing,  My  Experiences  in  the  World  War,  Vol.  I,  pp.  353-354. 
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To  Senator  Lee  S.  Overman,  who  suggested  that  it  might  be  best 
to  let  his  bill  “soak”  for  a  week  or  so  before  bringing  it  up  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  but  added  that  if  the  President  desired, 
he  would  have  it  taken  up  right  away: 

“May  I  not  say  how  gratified  I  am  that  the  bill  giving 
me  authority  to  effect  the  necessary  readjustments  in 
administrative  machinery  to  secure  efficient  action  has 
been  reported  out  with  the  approval  of  so  substantial  a 
majority  of  your  committee?  And  may  I  not  express  the 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  see  its  way  to  a  prompt  passage 
of  the  measure  ?  Senator  after  Senator  has  appealed  to  me 
most  earnestly  to  ‘cut  the  red  tape.’  I  am  asking  for  the 
scissors.” 

To  Senator  William  M.  Calder: 

“Thank  you  for  your  letter  .  .  .  Before  I  saw  it,  I  had 
signed  the  Daylight  Saving  Bill. 

“I  am  encouraged  from  what  I  have  read  in  the  news¬ 
papers  to  believe  that  it  is  pretty  generally  understood 
what  the  intention  and  effect  of  the  bill  will  be,  and  I  do 
not  know  that  I  could  render  it  any  clearer  by  a  proclama¬ 
tion.  I  believe  that  our  people,  who  are  readier  perhaps 
than  any  others  in  the  world  to  adjust  themselves  to  novel 
conditions,  will  take  hold  of  this  new  idea  very  promptly.” 

To  Senator  Thomas  S.  Martin: 

“ ....  I  have  been  inclined  rather  to  discourage  speakers 
going  to  England,  because  the  effectiveness  of  what  they 
did  would  depend  rather  lipon  what  the  least  wise  and 
discreet  of  them  said  than  upon  what  the  best  of  them 
said,  and  the  men  suggested  who  can  be  spared  have  not 
seemed  to  me  likely  to  make  the  impression  that  would 
be  most  useful.  In  brief,  I  think  there  is  more  risk  than 
certainty  of  gain  in  the  proposition,  much  as  it  might 
accomplish  if  it  could  be  ideally  done.” 
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To  L.  E.  Miller^  who  wished  to  be  sent  over  to  combat  Ger¬ 
man  propaganda  in  Russia.  The  President’s  letter  is  marked 
“Personal”: 

“ I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  believe  it  would  be  a  very 
great  mistake  to  send  additional  representatives  to  Russia 
at  this  time.  Mr.  Creel  has  been  able  to  accomplish  a 
remarkable  work  in  the  way  of  disseminating  true  informa¬ 
tion  in  Russia,  and  the  doors  there  are  closing  one  after 
another  as  the  Germans  advance.  I  think  it  is  the  common 
opinion  amongst  us  here  that  further  attempts  to  have 
American  opinion  directly  represented  in  Russia  at  the 
present  time  would  be  a  mistake.” 


Friday^  March  22nd. 

The  regular  cabinet  meeting  was  canceled  and  the  President 
received:  Representative  Alexander  of  Missouri  and  Robert  S. 
Lyon;  Mrs.  William  Gumming  Story  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution;  Representative  Denton  of  Indiana; 
Herbert  Hoover,  who  suggested  the  appointment  of  a  com¬ 
mission  to  study  the  meat-packing  industry. 

Secretary  Lansing  to  Representative  J.  Thomas  Heflin: 

“Referring  to  your  telephone  conversation  with  the  De¬ 
partment  on  Saturday  afternoon  in  respect  to  the  so-called 
secret  treaties  between  Russia  and  her  allies,  I  beg  to  say 
that  I  regret  very  much  that  the  Department’s  letter  of 
March  12  on  this  matter  was  not  as  definite  and  specific 
as  you  desired.  It  is  understood  that  you  wish  to  be  in¬ 
formed  as  to  whether  or  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these 
treaties  are  or  are  not  in  existence,  and  whether  or  not  the 
Department  may  not  be  able  to  determine  this  through  the 
French  and  British  Ambassadors  in  this  city. 

“In  reply,  I  beg  to  say  that  the  Department  has  no 
actual  proof  of  the  existence  of  these  treaties.  The  infor¬ 
mation  it  has  in  regard  to  them  is  derived  from  rumors  and 
reports,  most  of  which  have  appeared  in  the  press.  As  to 
obtaining  the  information  you  desire  from  the  British  and 
French  Ambassadors  I  am  sure  you  will  appreciate  my 
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preference,  for  obvious  reasons,  not  to  make  this  inquiry 
of  them  at  the  present  time.  .  . 

Secretary  Lansing  instructed  American  ambassadors  in 
France,  Great  Britain  and  Italy  to  communicate  to  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  the  three  governments  the  attitude 
of  the  United  States  toward  such  conferences  as  that  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Inter-Allied  Labor  and  Socialist  Conference 
in  February ,2  and  discussed  by  the  Supreme  War  Confer¬ 
ence  on  the  1 6th.® 

“ .  .  .  .  Unofficial  international  conferences  upon  political 
subjects,  since  they  do  not  and  cannot  express  the  popular 
will  of  the  nations  from  which  the  delegates  come,  are 
liable  to  cause  confusion  and  create  false  impressions  which 
may  work  irreparable  harm  in  carrying  out  the  national 
policies  of  the  responsible  authorities,  and  this  is  especially 
true  if  the  conferees  represent  minority  political  parties 
and  include  representatives  of  enemy  nations. 

“It  would,  therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Government, 
be  unwise  and  dangerous  to  the  vital  interests  of  a  nation 
to  permit,  and  much  less  to  encourage,  such  unauthorized 

X  conferences  during  the  progress  of  war  when  the  national 
safety  demands  unity  of  purpose  and  undivided  loyalty 
to  the  Government  chosen  by  the  people.”^ 

To  Colonel  House: 

MY  DEAR  HOUSE, 

Yes,  indeed,  I  think  your  lunch  with  Taft,  Lowell,  and 
Root  is  most  wise  and  should  be  most  helpful,  if  they  have 
any  sense  among  them — ^which  I  sometimes  seriously 
doubt. 

My  own  conviction,  as  you  know,  is  that  the  adminis¬ 
trative  constitution  of  the  League  must  £^row  and  not  be 
made;  that  we  must  l>e£-in  with  solemn  covenants,  cover¬ 
ing  mutual  guarantees  of  political  independence  and 
territorial  integrity  (if  the  final  territorial  agreements  of 

^Foreign  Relations,  1917,  Supp.  2,  Vol.  I,  pp.  493-494. 

"^Woodrow  Wilson,  Life  and  Letters,  Vol.  VII,  War  Leader,  p.  558. 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  pp.  169-171. 

^Ibid.,  pp.  171-172.  The  statement  had  been  submitted  to  the  President,  who  ap¬ 
proved  it,  with  certain  alterations. 
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the  peace  conference  are  fair  and  satisfactory  and  ought 
to  be  perpetuated),  but  that  the  method  of  carrying  those 
mutual  pledges  out  should  be  left  to  develop  of  itself,  case 
by  case.  Any  attempt  to  begin  by  putting  executive 
authority  in  the  hands  of  any  particular  group  of  powers 
would  be  to  sow  a  harvest  of  jealousy  and  distrust  which 
would  spring  up  at  once  and  choke  the  whole  thing.  To 
take  one  thing,  and  only  one,  but  quite  sufficient  in  itself: 
The  United  States  Senate  would  never  ratify  any  treaty 
which  put  the  force  of  the  United  States  at  the  disposal  of 
any  such  group  or  body.  Why  begin  at  the  impossible  end 
when  there  is  a  possible  end  and  it  is  feasible  to  plant  a 
system  which  will  slowly  but  surely  ripen  into  fruition? 

As  for  the  message  to  Henderson,  I  suggest  this,  in 
view  of  an  interview  I  had  yesterday  with  Samuel  Gom- 
pers:  Express  my  sincere  appreciation  of  the  confidence 
he  generously  reposes  in  me  and  say  that  I  would  like  to 
convey  to  him  the  intimation  that  it  would  make  a  bad 
impression  in  this  country  if  any  group  of  men  were  to 
visit  it  who  would  be  understood  to  represent  a  party, 
whether  that  party  be  national  or  international,  the  people 
of  this  country  being  just  now  intolerant  of  parties  and 
impatient  of  special  missions,  and  this  quite  irrespective  of 
the  welcome  they  might  in  other  circumstances  wish  to 
extend  to  the  individuals  composing  the  group.^ 

I  suggest  this  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  plan 
afoot  to  have  a  group  of  Socialist-Labour  Party  leaders 
(English,  French,  Belgian)  visit  the  United  States  “to 
confer  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labour,”  to  whom 
their  visit  would  be  unwelcome,  for  the  purpose  of  mak¬ 
ing  interest  among  them  in  favour  of  an  international 
Socialist-Labour  conference,  at  Stockholm  or  Berne  or 
some  other  neutral  city,  to  which  German  Socialists 


‘For  House’s  message  as  sent  see  Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  p.  177. 
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would  be  invited  to  discuss  peace!  The  whole  plan  is  out¬ 
rageous  and  fraught  with  the  greatest  mischief. 

When  you  feel  wholly  fit,  come  down  (we  shall  not  need 
more  than  an  hour’s  notice)  and  we  will  have  one  of  our 
clearing  talks,  which  I  stand  in  much  need  of. 

We  are  happy  that  you  are  getting  well,  and  all  join  in 
affectionate  messages. 

Affectionately  Yours, 
Woodrow  Wilson 

To  Senator  Morris  Sheppard^  who  proposed,  if  the  President 
approved,  to  introduce  a  bill  for  complete  wartime  prohibition; 

“It  is  certainly  generous  of  you  to  consult  me  about  the 
bill  .  .  .  and  I  know  that  you  really  desire  my  frankest 
opinion. 

“My  feeling  is,  therefore,  that  the  introduction  and 
discussion  of  such  a  bill,  at  any  rate  at  the  present  session 
of  the  Congress,  might  operate  seriously  to  disturb  and 
delay  the  necessary  business  of  the  session,  and  that  I 
should  very  much  deplore. 

“Besides,  my  dear  Senator,  it  would  undoubtedly  intro¬ 
duce  a  new  element  of  disturbance  in  the  labor  situation 
which  I  should  dread,  because  I  would  know  of  no  way 
in  which  it  could  be  quieted.  I  have  received  delegations  of 
working  men  who,  apparently  speaking  with  the  utmost 
sincerity,  have  declared  that  they  would  regard  it  as  a 
genuine  hardship  if  they  were  deprived  of  their  beer,  for 
example.  There  is  no  arguing  with  feelings  of  that  sort, 
and  just  because  there  is  no  arguing  with  them  there 
would  be  no  way  of  handling  them  in  this  time  of  crisis. 

“With  warm  appreciation  of  your  consideration  .  .  .” 

To  Senator  Lee  S.  Overman: 

“.  .  .  .  I  did  not  at  all  intend  to  have  any  judgment  of 
mine  about  the  passage  of  the  [Overman]  bill  overrule  or 
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conflict  with  your  own.  I  am  quite  ready  to  put  myself 
entirely  in  your  hands  with  regard  to  the  time  at  which 
its  passage  is  to  be  pressed.  I  thank  you  sincerely  for 
advising  me  with  regard  to  the  situation.  I  am  sure  you 
will  keep  in  close  touch  with  it  and  act  at  the  proper 
moment.” 

To  his  secretary^  Tumulty^  enclosing  a  letter  from  Charles  D. 
Warner,  who  had  been  instructed  by  Frederick  Dixon  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  to  “go  thoroughly  into  the  aircraft 
situation.”  The  paper,  said  Warner,  was  absolutely  loyal  to  the 
administration  and  its  policies;  his  investigation  would  be 
conducted  in  that  spirit,  and  only  if  the  President  approved: 

“Please  say  to  Mr.  Warner  that  I  would  be  very  much 
obliged  if  he  would  have  a  conference  with  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  War  about  this.  You  can  tell  Mr.  Warner, 
please,  that  I  have  appointed  a  special  committee  to  look 
into  all  this  matter,  and  I  don’t  like  to  cross  their  path 
unless  the  Acting  Secretary  of  War  feels  that  it  can  be 
done  without  embarrassment.  We  are  going  to  the  bottom 
of  these  things  and  Mr.  Warner  and  his  chief  will  readily 
understand  that  there  might  be  too  many  people  at  the 
same  job  at  the  same  time.  Please  express  to  Mr.  Warner 
my  sincere  appreciation  of  his  courtesy  in  consulting  me.” 

Saturday y  March  2yrd. 

The  President  returned  from  the  golf  course  at  11:50  and 
spent  an  hour  or  more  in  his  study  before  luncheon.  His  daugh¬ 
ter  Mrs.  Sayre  arrived  for  a  visit,  and  Secretary  and  Mrs. 
McAdoo  and  Dr.  Axson  came  in  for  dinner  with  the  family. 

Colonel  House  passed  on  to  the  President  a  telegram  just 
received  from  Balfour,  reporting  progress  in  General 
Smuts’  conversations  with  an  Austrian  agent. 

Emperor  Charles  of  Austria  sent  a  reply  to  the  President’s 
message  of  February  28th.^ 

“.  .  .  .  The  President’s  reply  contains  nothing  that  de- 


^Woodrow  Wilson^  Life  and  Letters,  Vol.  VII,  War  Leader,  p.  572. 
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prives  me  of  the  hope  that  we  may  agree  in  the  application 
of  these  [his  own  and  the  President’s]  principles.  ...  I  am 
still  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  method  of  procedure 
would  be  by  means  of  direct  oral  discussion  between  one  of 
my  representatives  and  one  appointed  by  Mr.  Wilson.  .  .  . 

“There  is  only  one  obstacle  to  peace  that  cannot  be 
solved  in  open  discussion,  and  that  is  the  French  and 
Italian  lust  of  conquest.  If  the  President  can  induce  both 
these  states  to  renounce  their  plans  of  annexation,  he  will 
render  the  cause  of  universal  peace  the  greatest  service.”^ 
Hoover  announced  that  the  consumption  of  wheat  in  this 
country  must  be  cut  in  two  in  order  to  supply  our  overseas 
forces  and  the  Allied  nations. 

Allied  troops  were  reported  “retiring  in  good  order.” 

Paris  found  itself  for  the  first  time  bombarded  by  long¬ 
distance  guns  which  dropped  shells  into  the  city  and 
suburbs  at  twenty-minute  intervals.  Ten  people  were 
killed  and  fifteen  wounded  during  the  day. 


Sunday^  March  24th. 

The  President,  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Mrs.  Sayre  went  to  St. 
John’s  Episcopal  Church  in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon 
took  a  long  drive. 

“ .  .  .  .  The  Fifth  British  Army  has  suffered  a  bad  defeat,  all 
men  and  officers  on  leave  in  Britain  have  been  ordered  to 
France  immediately.  There  is  grave  depression  in  London 
which,  however,  stiffens  British  resolution.  Lord  Derby 
and  General  Wilson,  Chief  of  Staff,  credit  the  story  of  a 
German  gun  which  carries  more  than  sixty  miles.  They 
lost  no  time  in  making  known  to  Secretary  Baker  their 
desperate  need  of  men  and  their  hope  of  help  from  us.  .  . 

The  author,  then  in  London,  wrote  in  his  notebook:  “Anxiety 
over  the  great  battle  in  France  continues  to  deepen.  No  one 
thinks  or  talks  of  anything  else.  Special  editions  of  the 
newspapers  were  on  the  streets  all  day.  A  friend  told  me  of 
seeing  a  long  heavy  train  of  Red  Cross  cars  coming  toward 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  pp.  184-186,  for  text  as  sent  by  wireless 
from  Vienna  to  Madrid,  March  23rd,  intercepted  by  the  British  and  later  transmitted 
to  Washington. 

*W.  H.  Page,  telegram  for  the  President.  Ibid.,  pp.  172-173. 
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London,  loaded  with  the  wounded.  They  are  discharged 
at  night  so  that  they  will  not  too  much  affect  the  crowds 
in  the  streets.  It  is  said  tonight  that  American  and  French 
reserves  have  been  thrown  into  the  battle.  The  Germans 
are  bombarding  Paris  with  a  new  kind  of  gun  that  will 
shoot  sixty  miles.  It  seems  as  though  the  genius  of  mecha¬ 
nism  was  truly  being  mishandled  to  destroy  civiliza¬ 
tion.  .  .  .” 


Monday^  March  2^th. 

Afternoon  appointments:  the  new  minister  from  Honduras; 
the  Netherlands  minister;  Senator  Hollis  of  New  Hampshire; 
Representative  Helvering  of  Kansas.  Evening  at  the  Belasco 
Theater. 

Major  General  Leonard  Wood  testified  before  the  Senate 
Military  Affairs  Committee.  The  hearing,  though  held 
behind  closed  doors,  was  reported  in  some  detail  in  the 
press.  France  and  Great  Britain,  Wood  said,  were  dis¬ 
appointed  at  the  slowness  of  American  war  preparations. 
Not  one  American  airplane  was  in  use  by  American  forces 
in  France,  although  machines  had  been  supplied  to  Eng¬ 
land.^ 

To  Secretary  Laming^  enclosing  papers  regarding  alleged  con¬ 
spiracy  in  Costa  Rica:® 

“.  .  .  I  would  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  would  look 
over  these  enclosures  and  tell  me  your  judgment  in  the 
matter.  I  should  like  very  much  to  find  a  basis  in  them  for 
the  institution  by  the  law  officers  of  the  Government  of 
criminal  prosecution  of  some  kind,  but  I  would  like  very 
much  to  know  whether  you  think  there  is  an  opportunity 
for  any  such  action  and,  if  not  for  that  action,  for  any 
other.” 

To  T,  JV.  Gregory: 

“You  may  have  learned  that  the  United  States  Gas 
Mask  Plant,  recently  established  at  .  .  .  New  York,  has 

‘New  York  Times,  March  26,  1918. 

’See  this  volume,  p.  15. 
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been  obliged  to  dismiss  143  employees  who  were  detected 
in  purposely  puncturing  with  pins  or  needles  the  masks 
which  the  company  was  making.  I  am  wondering  whether 
no  criminal  action  lies  against  such  rascals?  Is  dismissal 
all  that  they  must  undergo?  This  is  merely  an  inquiry.”^ 


To  Field  Marshal  Sir  Douglas  Haig^  a  telegram: 

“May  I  not  express  to  you  my  warm  admiration  of  the 
splendid  steadfastness  and  valor  with  which  your  troops 
have  withstood  the  German  onset,  and  the  perfect  con¬ 
fidence  all  Americans  feel  that  you  will  win  a  secure  and 
final  victory  ?”2 


To  Bainbridge  Colby ^  who  sent  on  letters  from  William  H.  Taft 
and  from  the  secretary  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace,  writing 
in  his  covering  letter  to  the  President:  “I  am  of  opinion  that 
Mr.  Taft  thoroughly  understands  your  point  of  view  .  .  .”: 

“Thank  you  warmly  for  letting  me  see  the  enclosed 
letter  from  Mr.  Taft.  You  have  done  all  that  it  was 
possible  to  do,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  am  going  to 
have  an  opportunity  on  Thursday  of  having  a  little  con¬ 
ference  with  Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Root,  and  President  Lowell, 
which  may  still  further  help  to  simplify  matters.” 

To  Bainbridge  Colby ^  a  letter  written  at  the  suggestion  of  Vance 
C.  McCormick: 

“I  understand  that  some  of  your  colleagues  on  the 
Shipping  Board  are  expressing  the  opinion  that  it  would 
not  be  wise  for  you  to  take  part  in  the  campaign  in  Wis¬ 
consin.  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  that.  Your  assistance  there 
would  be  invaluable,  and  I  must  say  that  I  cannot  see 
any  impropriety  in  your  going,  because  I  am  sure  that 

'Gregory  replied  that  if  the  facts  could  be  established,  the  guilty  men  could  be  in¬ 
dicted  for  treason;  whereupon  the  President  wrote  to  McAdoo  asking  him  to  ascertain 
the  facts  from  his  brother. 

^Public  Papers^  Vol.  V,  p.  196. 
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there  would  be  nothing  personal  in  anything  that  you 
would  say,  but,  of  course,  I  am  always  ready  to  abide  by 
your  judgment.” 

To  Senator  Atlee  Pornerene: 

.  I  agree  with  you  absolutely  with  regard  to  the 
Gore  amendment  fixing  the  price  of  wheat  at  ^2.50  per 
bushel.  Nothing  more  distinctly  against  the  public  interest 
has  been  put  into  a  bill  in  many  a  month,  and  I  fail  to  see 
any  need  for  it,  from  the  point  of  view  even  of  the  farmer. 
You  may  be  sure  that  I  will  do  all  that  I  can  to  convince 
those  who  are  handling  the  bill  of  the  fatal  inadvisability 
of  the  provision.” 

To  Miss  Mary  W.  Hoyt^  who  had  passed  on  a  report  from  a 
friend  who  had  been  in  Spain  for  the  past  five  years  that  Ger¬ 
man  propaganda  was  increasing  there  and  that  Spain  might, 
as  a  result,  declare  war  upon  the  Entente.  The  President’s 
letter  is  marked  “Confidential”: 

MY  DEAR  COUSIN  MARY: 

I  don’t  wonder  that  you  were  concerned  by  what  Miss 
Gould  told  you  about  the  trend  of  things  in  Spain.  I  have 
known  about  it  and  have  watched  it  with  not  a  little 
anxiety,  but,  unfortunately,  I  have  seen  no  way  in  which 
the  influences  at  work  there  could  be  successfully  oifset, 
and  I  believe  that  the  military  danger  of  Spain  is  in  fact 
very  slight.  There  has  in  recent  years  been  such  complete 
disorganization  and  demoralization  in  Spain  from  the 
administrative  point  of  view  that  she  can  do  very  little. 

I  am  not  minimizing  the  dangers,  I  am  only  explaining 
that  there  has  been  no  feasible  way  to  guard  against  them. 
The  court  circles  of  Spain  have  never  been  favorable  to 
the  Allies,  the  King  is  a  weak  intriguer,  so  far  as  I  can 
make  out,  and  there  has  never  been  any  real  foothold  for 
Entente  influences  there.  This  is,  in  short,  one  of  the 
many  risks  it  is  inevitable  we  should  take,  but  I  am  none 
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the  less  obliged  to  you  for  conveying  to  me  the  information 
which  I  know  to  be  substantially  true. 

I  echo  your  wish  that  we  might  see  you  occasionally, 
but  just  now  there  doesn’t  seem  to  be  any  private  life 
left  for  any  of  us.  We  must  fight  our  way  out  of  this 
jungle  and  then  be  normal  human  beings  again. 

In  haste 

Affectionately  yours, 
[Woodrow  Wilson] 

To  Curtis  Brown^  American  literary  agent  in  London,  who  sug¬ 
gested  that  his  firm  arrange  for  the  preparation  of  an  authorized 
biography  of  the  President  by  “some  American  man  of  letters 
of  the  first  rank,”  to  be  approved  by  the  President  himself: 

“I  appreciate  very  much  the  inquiry  contained  in  your 
courteous  letter  .  .  .  but  feel  obliged  to  say  in  reply  that, 
while  there  is  no  authorized  biography  of  myself  now 
available  for  publication  or  for  translation  for  sale  on  the 
Continent,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  would  be  justified  in  en¬ 
couraging  the  preparation  of  one.  All  judgments  are  in 
solution  just  now,  and  I  do  not  feel  that  my  career  has 
reached  a  stage  which  would  make  the  task  of  a  biographer 
a  feasible  one.” 

To  Bishop  Theodore  S.  Henderson^  who  had  asked,  in  behalf  of 
the  National  War  Council  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
for  a  word  of  assurance  on  the  President’s  “determination  to 
continue  the  war  until  our  arms  are  victorious.”  “.  .  .  .  There 
is  a  growing  feeling,”  he  wrote,  “among  many  of  our  people 
that  you  may  have  changed  your  attitude  tow^ard  a  conquest  of 
peace  by  arms  for  a  peace  by  diplomatic  negotiation  .  . 

“.  .  .  may  I  not  say  that  you  are  perfectly  safe  in  using 
the  words  which  you  quote  from  my  messages^  as  ex¬ 
pressing  my  unaltered  thought  and  unbroken  purpose? 

^The  words  quoted  were  taken  from  the  President’s  address  to  Congress,  December  4, 
1917:  .  .  the  German  power,  a  Thing  without  conscience  or  honor  or  capacity  for 

covenanted  peace,  must  be  crushed  Not  until  that  has  been  done  can 

Right  be  set  up  as  arbiter  and  peace-maker  among  the  nations. Our  present 
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It  is  always  our  duty  to  find  out  what  the  expression  of  a 
desire  for  peace  from  our  opponents  really  means,  but 
unless  it  means  a  complete  and  convincing  programme  of 
justice  upon  which  a  lasting  peace  can  really  rest  (and 
we  have  had  as  yet  no  evidence  that  it  means  anything 
of  that  kind),  it  means  nothing.” 

Tuesday j  March  26th. 

Appointments  after  the  cabinet  meeting:  Dr.  Franklin 
Martin  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense;  Senator  Wolcott  of 
Delaware;  Acting  Secretary  Crowell.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
day,  probably,  the  President  and  House  conferred  by  telephone 
about  Balfour’s  telegram,  below. 

Balfour  to  Colonel  House,  telegram,  for  the  President: 

“Prime  Minister  and  I  saw  Mr.  Baker  this  morning  and 
earnestly  pressed  upon  him  the  urgency  of  obtaining  from 
the  proper  authorities  assent  to  the  following  suggestions: 

‘'First:  That  four  American  divisions  should  be  used  at 
once  to  hold  the  line  and  relieve  further  French  divisions. 

“Second:  We  understand  that  transport  is  available  for 
bringing  six  complete  American  divisions  to  this  country. 
We  strongly  urge  that,  in  present  crisis,  this  tonnage  would 
be  more  usefully  employed  if  it  were  .  .  .  used  in  main  for 
transport  of  infantry  of  which  at  this  moment  we  stand  in 
most  pressing  need. 

“  Third:  That  as  temporary  expedient  American  engineer 
units  in  France  .  .  .  should  be  .  .  .  utilized  as  extemporized 
engineer  units  for  construction  of  defences  et  cetera  in  rear 
of  our  armies. 

“Fourth:  That  one  of  American  displacement  divisions 
.  .  .  should  also  be  employed  in  the  line  .  . 

Ambassador  Page  was  meanwhile  reporting  from  London  the 
Prime  Minister’s  “urgent  hope”  that  the  United  States 
would  rush  further  military  reinforcements  to  France  at 
this  most  critical  hour. 

“.  .  .  .  The  Prime  Minister  particularly  wishes  this  not 

and  immediate  task  is  to  win  the  war,  and  nothing  shall  turn  us  aside  from  it  until  it  is 
accomplished.  .  . 

^Intimate  Tapers,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  440-441. 
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only  for  the  help  it  will  give  but  also  for  its  steadying  effect 
on  the  public  mind  in  France  and  Great  Britain. 

“The  tense  anxiety  here  was  slightly  relaxed  last  night 
but  this  morning  the  yet  unpublished  news  is  even  worse 
than  was  indicated  in  my  telegram  of  Sunday.  The  possi¬ 
bility  is  admitted  in  Government  circles  of  a  disastrous 
end  of  the  war.  Lord  Derby  remarked  to  me  that  if  all 
possible  American  troops  do  not  get  in  at  once  they  may 
have  no  chance  to  get  in  at  all.  The  British  resolution  has 
not  weakened  and  every  available  man  is  being  rushed 
from  England  to  France. 

“The  President’s  telegram  to  Haig  was  much  appreci¬ 
ated  here.”^ 

Secretary  Lansing  telegraphed  Ambassador  Page  in  London: 
“I  am  desired  by  the  President  to  request  you  to  ask  the 
Secretary  of  War  if  he  does  not  consider  it  would  be  wise 
and  have  a  beneficial  moral  effect  for  him  to  return  to 
France  at  once.”^ 

In  a  meeting  at  Doullens,  the  British  Secretary  for  War, 
accompanied  by  British  generals,  and  Poincare,  Clemen- 
ceau  and  French  military  leaders,  agreed  that  General 
Foch  was  to  be  “charged  by  the  British  and  French 
Governments  to  coordinate  the  action  of  the  Allied  Armies 
on  the  Western  Front.”® 

Senator  Thomas  of  Colorado,  Democrat,  precipitated  in  the 
Senate  “the  bitterest  debate  .  .  .  since  America’s  entry  into 
the  war,”  by  his  criticism  of  the  administration  for  alleged 
interference  with  coal  production  through  arbitrary  price 
fixing.  A  reference  to  Borglum’s  report  on  the  aircraft 
situation  set  off  further  fireworks.  When  Overman  sug¬ 
gested  that  facts  which  would  discourage  the  American 
people  should  not  be  revealed,  critics  replied  that  the 
people  must  know  the  truth — “pitiless  publicity.”^  Kirby 
of  Arkansas  rose  to  the  defense  of  the  administration.® 

Ambassador  Sharp  reported  that  the  Germans  had  advanced 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  p.  174. 

^Palmer,  Newton  D.  Baker,  Vol.  II,  pp.  139-I40.  Baker  had  already  gone  to  Paris 
when  the  message  arrived. 

War  Memoirs  of  David  Lloyd  George,  Vol.  V,  pp.  387-389. 

^As  Senator  Johnson  of  California  put  it. 

®New  York  Times,  March  27,  1918. 
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about  twelve  miles  in  a  straight  line  toward  Paris.  . 

One  of  regrettable  features  thus  far  of  the  Allied  retreat  is 
the  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans  of  many  insti¬ 
tutions  of  relief  established  by  Americans  in  that  stricken 
district.”^ 

It  is  all  an  amazing  drama,”  wrote  Philip  Gibbs 
from  the  battlefield,  “because  this  open  warfare  is  a  new 
thing  to  the  army,  and  the  menace  of  the  enemy  is  strong 
and  serious.  .  . 

To  George  Creel: 

“Alas,  it  seems  literally  impossible  for  me  to  sit  for  a 
portrait  and,  though  I  am  sure  you  believe  it,  I  can  assure 
you  that  it  is  not  possible  for  anybody  to  paint  me  without 
formal  sittings.  I  have  tried  the  informal  fashion  with 
one  or  two  artists,  with  the  most  appalling  results!  I 
would  be  heartily  glad  to  have  Mr.  Ivanowski  paint  me, 
and  should  be  honored  by  his  doing  so,  but  at  present  it 
would  drive  me  wild  to  sit  still  and  think  about  the  things 

T  1  •  >>  ° 

1  was  not  doing. 

To  Frederick  B.  Lynch,  who  wrote  that  Italians  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Italy  were  deeply  hurt  at  not  receiving  what 
they  considered  adequate  public  recognition  of  the  sacrifices 
Italy  was  making  in  the  war: 

“I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter  about  the  feelings 
of  certain  of  our  Italian  friends,  and  you  may  be  sure  I 
shall  bear  it  in  mind  and  try  to  find  means  to  bring  about 
a  more  correct  understanding  of  our  real  attitude  towards 
these  loyal  associates  in  the  great  struggle.” 

To  G.  H.  Slater: 

“I  hope  that  you  will  say  to  your  associates  of  the 
Texas  Federation  of  Labor  that  I  very  deeply  and  sin¬ 
cerely  appreciate  the  resolution  of  loyalty  and  devotion 
which  you  were  kind  enough  to  embody  in  your  recent 
telegram.  I  think  that  I  can  assure  the  workers  of  Texas, 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  pp.  175-176. 

^Current  History,  May,  1918. 
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as  well  as  the  workers  of  all  the  rest  of  the  country,  that 
no  enemies  or  antagonists  can  do  any  great  or  serious 
hurt  or  injury  to  the  great  humanitarian  cause  of  labor 
so  long  as  the  laborers  of  the  country  pursue  the  fine 
course  which  American  labor  has  outlined  for  itself,  and 
that  the  efforts  of  the  enemies  of  labor  which  your  tele¬ 
gram  refers  to  must  and  will  prove  abortive,  so  long  as 
the  rational,  natural  and  loyal  course  is  faithfully  adhered 
to  which  such  resolutions  as  yours  embody.  I  am  confident 
that  the  toilers  of  the  nation  will  at  this  crucial  time  give 
in  every  respect  a  good  and  loyal  account  of  themselves.” 

Wednesday^  March  2'jth. 

The  only  official  appointment  of  the  day  was  with  the  “war 
cabinet,”  at  2:30. 

Secretary  Baker  telegraphed  the  President: 

“.  .  .  .  General  Foch  has  been  chosen  Supreme  Com¬ 
mander,  acting  under  Mr.  Clemenceau.  General  Pershing 
will  visit  him  tomorrow  and  arrange  to  cooperate  fully. 
This  arrangement  is  everywhere  regarded  as  most  happy 
and  will  probably  mean  a  Supreme  Commander  for  the 
rest  of  the  war.” 

In  a  further  message  the  same  day.  Baker  said:  “.  .  .  . 
The  situation  here  is  very  grave,  but  seems  better  this 
morning  than  at  any  time  since  the  offensive  began.  The 
French  have  taken  over  substantial  part  of  the  British  line 
and  reserves  of  both  armies  are  now  concentrated  near 
chief  point  of  attack  which  seems  to  be  Amiens  ...  rail 
head  for  supplies  of  British  front;  its  capture  would  be 
serious.  A  part  of  the  German  plan  is  to  drive  in  between 
the  French  and  British  forces  and  for  a  while  they  were  out 
of  touch  with  [one]  another.  Communication  was  re¬ 
established  last  night  and  the  line  of  defense  is  now  un¬ 
broken. 

“General  Pershing  is  in  full  accord  with  General  Petain 
and  General  Haig  and  is  placing  all  our  men  and  resources 
here  at  their  disposal.  Our  engineer  troops  are  being 
brought  up  from  the  line  of  communications  to  aid  Haig 
in  the  construction  of  new  defensive  positions  and  Petain 
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is  placing  four  of  our  divisions  in  the  line  thus  freeing 
divisions  for  use  as  battle  reserves.  This  is  the  best  use  to 
be  made  of  them,  all  agree.  .  .  . 

“Both  British  and  French  people  calm  but  serious. 
British  have  control  of  air  but  enemy  is  still  able  to  use  air 
service  effectively.”^ 

Colonel  House  telegraphed  Balfour:  “The  President  agrees 
with  practically  every  suggestion  that  you  make  regarding 
the  disposition  of  our  army. 

“I  am  glad  to  inform  you  that  Secretary  Baker,  after 
consultation  with  Generals  Bliss  and  Pershing,  has  given 
orders  making  effective  the  recommendations  set  forth  in 
your  message.”^ 

The  Military  Representatives  of  the  Supreme  War  Council 
adopted  a  Joint  Note: 

“ ...  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  American  Government 
should  assist  the  Allied  armies  as  soon  as  possible  by  per¬ 
mitting,  in  principle,  the  temporary  service  of  American 
units  in  Allied  army  corps  and  divisions;  such  reinforce¬ 
ments  must,  however,  be  obtained  from  other  units  than 
those  American  divisions  which  are  now  operating  with 
the  French,  and  the  units  so  temporarily  employed  must 
eventually  be  returned  to  the  American  Army.  .  .  . 

“The  Military  Representatives  are  of  opinion  that,  from 
the  present  time  .  .  .  until  otherwise  directed  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  War  Council,  only  American  infantry  and  machine 
gun  units  ...  be  brought  to  France,  and  that  all  agreements 
or  conventions  hitherto  made  in  conflict  with  this  decision 
be  modified  accordingly.” 

Appended  to  the  resolution  as  telegraphed  to  Washing¬ 
ton  by  Bliss  on  the  28th  is  a  note  by  Secretary  Baker  sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  President  approve  the  Joint  Note  in  the 
following  sense: 

“The  purpose  of  the  American  Government  is  to  render 
the  fullest  cooperation  and  aid,  and  therefore  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Military  Representatives  with  regard 
to  the  preferential  transportation  of  American  infantry 
and  machine  gun  units  in  the  present  emergency  is  ap¬ 
proved.  Such  units  when  transported  will  be  under  the 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  pp.  176-177. 

^Intimate  Papers,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  441. 
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direction  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  and  will  be  assigned  for  training  and 
use  by  him  in  his  discretion.  He  will  use  these  and  all  other 
military  forces  of  the  United  States  under  his  command  in 
such  manner  as  to  render  the  greatest  military  assistance, 
keeping  in  mind  always  the  determination  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment  to  have  its  various  military  forces  collected,  as 
speedily  as  their  training  and  the  military  situation  will 
permit,  into  an  independent  American  army,  acting  in 
concert  with  the  armies  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  and 
all  arrangeuients  made  by  him  for  their  temporary  training 
and  service  will  be  made  with  that  end  in  view.”^ 

The  author,  who  was  in  London,  wrote:  “War  news  is  a  little 
more  hopeful.  The  German  advance  has  apparently  been 
checked,  but  great  anxiety  still  prevails.  The  British 
people  are  suffering,  but  are  keeping  quiet  about  it. 
Thousands  of  wounded  are  pouring  into  London.  It  will 
be  a  bitter  business  when  the  losses  are  known,  but  bitterer 
still  for  the  Germans.  If  only  more  of  our  Americans  were 
here!  We  need  them  now” 

Lloyd  George  sent  Reading  a  message  “for  communication 
to  the  President  and  the  American  public”:  “We  are  at 
the  crisis  of  the  War.  .  .  .  time  is  vital.  It  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  getting  American  reinforce¬ 
ments  across  the  Atlantic  in  the  shortest  possible  space  of 
time.”^ 

To  Acting  Secretary  Crowell^  enclosing  a  letter  from  Senator 
Hitchcock  who  suggested  with  acerbity  that  the  control  of 
aircraft  production  should  be  in  the  hands  of  aircraft  men  :® 

“Senator  Hitchcock’s  attitude  towards  this  whole 
matter  is  so  distasteful  to  me  and  so  far  from  useful  that 
I  am  sending  the  enclosed  only  for  your  perusal. 

'^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  pp.  178-180.  Baker  was  notified  on  the  29th 
that  the  President  “concurs  in  the  joint  note  ...  in  the  sense  formulated  in  your  .  .  . 
March  28  .  .  .”  Ibid.,  p.  187. 

^War  Memoirs  of  David  Lloyd  George,  Vol.  V,  p.  426.  The  message  was  read  aloud  at 
a  Lotos  Club  dinner  in  the  evening.  New  York  Times,  March  28,  1918.  The  author 
finds  this  comment  in  his  notes  of  the  time:  “Lloyd  George  has  sent  a  message  to 
America  to  hurry  reinforcements.  It  seems  a  foolish  and  nervous  thing  to  do.” 

®The  President  wrote  Hitchcock  the  same  day  that  his  suggestion  would  have 
“most  respectful  consideration.” 
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“I  do  not  like  to  let  a  suggestion  that  might  be  useful 
go  by,  no  matter  what  its  source,  and  therefore  I  think 
that  it  might  be  well  to  lay  this  suggestion  before  the 
committee  which  is  investigating  the  whole  aircraft 
situation,  in  order  that  they  may  embody  their  recom¬ 
mendations  concerning  it,  if  they  choose  to  make  any, 
in  their  final  report.” 

To  B.  M.  Baruch,  enclosing  a  letter  from  McAdoo,  who  sug¬ 
gested  a  definite  policy  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  creation  of  new  industrial  enterprises  and  the 
enlargement  of  existing  enterprises  in  the  East,  and  to  “throw 
all  possible  additional  industrial  development  south  of  the 
Potomac  and  Ohio  rivers,”  this  in  order  to  aid  the  railroad 
situation: 

“  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  serious  force  in  what  the 
Director  General  of  Railroads  urges  in  the  enclosed  letter, 
and  I  am  sending  the  letter  to  you  in  the  hope  that  you 
may  see  your  way  to  guide  the  purchases  of  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  in  accordance  with  the  policy  which 
McAdoo  suggests.  It  may  for  all  I  know  be  too  late  to 
build  up  the  instrumentalities  necessary  in  the  congested 
region,  but  it  is  obviously  wise  and  pressingly  necessary 
to  do  so  if  it  is  possible.”^ 

To  Governor  William  D.  Stephens  of  California,  a  telegram: 

“With  very  great  respect  I  take  the  liberty  of  saying 
to  you  that  if  you  could  see  your  way  to  commute  the 
sentence  of  Mooney  it  would  have  a  most  helpful  effect 
upon  certain  international  affairs  which  his  execution 
would  greatly  complicate.” 

To  Dr.  Charles  A.  Ellis: 

“It  was  certainly  most  gracious  and  generous  of  you  to 
write  me  .  .  .  about  my  daughter’s  success  in  Denver.  She 
is  just  as  fine  as  she  seems,  and  it  does  warm  my  heart 

letter  on  the  same  matter  went  to  E,  N.  Hurley. 
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with  a  very  genuine  pride  to  hear  that  she  shows  herself 
everywhere  what  she  really  is.  That  you  should  have  taken 
the  pains  to  write  me  and  to  send  the  interesting  clipping 
from  the  newspaper  makes  me  very  grateful.” 

Thursday^  March  28th. 

Afternoon  appointments:  Ex-President  Taft  and  Dr.  A. 
Lawrence  Lowell,  to  discuss  the  forthcoming  meeting  or  the 
League  to  Enforce  Peace;  W.  J.  Harris;  E.  W.  Scudder;  two 
men  from  the  Income  Tax  Office;  the  British  ambassador,  who 
probably  presented  Lloyd  George’s  message,  below.  Lord 
Birkenhead  later  described  this  interview:  “.  .  .  .  In  the  darkest 
day  of  the  1918  offensive,  Reading  was  most  urgently  pressed 
by  Lloyd  George  to  place  the  military  situation  in  all  its  stark 
gravity  before  the  President.  The  story  was  to  be  sure  grave 
enough,  and  I  expect  that  coming  from  the  persuasive  lips 
of  Lord  Reading,  it  lost  nothing  in  the  telling.  When  his  appeal 
ended.  President  Wilson  said  to  him  with  resolution,  and  yet 
with  emotion: 

‘“Mr.  Ambassador,  you  need  say  no  more.  I  will  do  my 
damnedest.’  .  .  . 

Colonel  House  arrived  for  a  visit,  conferring  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  the  evening  as  to  the  address  planned  for  Baltimore  on 
April  6th. 

Ambassador  Page  transmitted  from  Italy  still  another  plea 
for  American  troops — even  a  thousand  men.^ 

Lloyd  George  to  Lord  Reading,  instructing  him  to  urge  that 
President  Wilson  agree  to  Foch’s  exercising  the  same  au¬ 
thority  over  American  troops  on  the  Western  Front  that 
he  had  been  authorized  to  exercise  over  Allied  troops 
there;  to  stress  the  vital  importance  of  pouring  American 
troops  into  France  as  rapidly  as  possible;  and  to  inquire 
whether  the  President  would  “agree  to  the  brigading, 
during  the  crisis,  of  all  other  units  that  may  become 
available  with  French  or  British  divisions.”® 

'As  told  to  Birkenhead  by  Reading.  See  “The  Real  President  Wilson,”  in  the  London 
Evening  News,  November  2,  1928. 

"^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  p.  182. 

^Paraphrase,  dated  March  28th.  The  message  may  have  been  sent  on  the  27th. 
Ibid.,  pp.  180-182. 
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General  Pershing  called  upon  General  Foch  at  his  head¬ 
quarters  : 

“I  have  come  to  tell  you,”  he  said,  “that  the  American 
people  would  consider  it  a  great  honor  for  our  troops  to  be 
engaged  in  the  present  battle.  I  ask  you  for  this  in  their 
name  and  my  own. 

“At  this  moment  there  are  no  other  questions  but  of 
fighting. 

“Infantry,  artillery,  aviation,  all  that  we  have  are  yours; 
use  them  as  you  wish.  More  will  come,  in  numbers  equal 
to  requirements. 

“I  have  come  especially  to  tell  you  that  the  American 
people  will  be  proud  to  take  part  in  the  greatest  battle  of 
history.”^ 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  began  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  aeronautics  program,  behind  closed  doors. 

Friday y  March  2gth. 

At  2:15  the  President  received  Charles  Denby.  During  or 
after  the  cabinet  meeting,  probably,  Lansing  and  the  President 
discussed  the  visit  which  delegates  of  socialist  groups  in  the 
Entente  countries  proposed  to  make  to  the  United  States.^ 
Representative  Howard  of  Georgia  called  at  4:30  in  regard  to 
the  political  situation  in  his  state.  The  President  spent  the 
evening  quietly  with  his  family,  retiring  at  9:15. 

Lloyd  George  sent  a  further  message  through  Reading: 

“ .  .  .  formally  urge  upon  the  President  on  behalf  of  the 
British  Government  to  give  instructions  for  120,000 
infantry  to  be  embarked  and  sent  to  Europe  per  month 
between  now  and  the  end  of  July — the  battalions  of  these 
American  regiments  to  be  brigaded  with  British  or  French 
divisions  on  the  same  basis  as  arranged  in  the  case  of  the 
six  divisions  plan.  In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the 
Military  Representatives  at  Versailles  on  March  27th  and 
agreed  to  by  General  Pershing  the  troops  transported 

"Pershing,  My  Experiences  in  the  World  War,  Vol.  I,  p.  365.  Secretary  Baker  gave 
out  a  statement  saying  that  he  was  “delighted  at  General  Pershing’s  prompt  and 
effective  action.”  New  York  Times,  March  31,  1918. 

“On  April  2nd  word  went  to  London,  Paris  and  Rome  that  the  official  reception  of 
such  unofficial  delegates  would  be  “inconsistent  with  the  traditional  policy  of  the 
United  States.”  Ibid.,  pp.  188-189. 
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should  be  infantry  and  machine-gun  units  only.  As  was 
agreed  in  the  case  of  the  six  divisions,  the  battalions  when 
trained  can  be  reformed  into  regiments  and  sent  to  General 
Pershing  as  he  may  require  them.  .  . 

Secretary  Lansing  to  the  American  ambassador  in  Japan: 

“ .  .  .  .  Get  in  touch  with  Masaryk  and  advise  Department 
fully  his  views  of  situation  in  Russia  and  possibility  of 
organizing  within  Russia  any  effective  resistance  to  Central 
powers.  Also  forward  any  other  messages  he  wishes  to 
transmit.  Masaryk  well  known  to  Department  as  Bo¬ 
hemian  patriot.”^ 

Hoover  telegraphed  Lord  Rhondda,  British  Food  Controller, 
that  500  leading  hotel  men  had  agreed  to  “absolutely 
abolish  the  use  of  wheat  products  in  their  hotels  until  the 
next  harvest  in  order  that  through  their  savings  and  their 
example  shipments  of  wheat  to  the  Allies  may  proceed 
without  interruption.”® 

Meatless  days  were  suspended  for  a  month  by  order  of 
Hoover. 

The  Official  Bulletin^  edited  by  George  Creel,  was  accused 
in  the  Senate  of  publishing  misleading  and  false  infor¬ 
mation. 

The  long-range  gun  which  had  been  shelling  Paris  for  a  week, 
with  comparatively  few  casualties  and  without  greatly 
interrupting  the  life  of  the  city,  on  this  day  struck  the  - 
Church  of  St.  Gervais  at  the  time  of  the  Good  Friday 
service,  killing  seventy-five  persons  and  wounding  ninety. 
“.  .  .  .  The  scene  was  that  of  some  horrible  shambles,  and 
it  was  not  until  well  into  the  night  that  all  the  bodies  were 
recovered.  .  .  French  indignation  was  stirred  to  the 
depths. 


To  Secretary  Wilson: 

“Next  to  the  duty  of  doing  everything  possible  for  the 
soldiers  at  the  front,  there  could  be,  it  seems  to  me,  no 


^War  Memoirs  of  David  Lloyd  George,  Vol.  V,  pp.  429-431. 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Russia,  Vol.  II,  p.  92.  Information  had  been  received  that 
59,000  armed  Czechs  and  Slovaks  were  en  route  to  Siberia  and  thence  to  the  United 
States. 

^Ibid.,  Supp.  I,  Vol.  I,  p.  544. 
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more  patriotic  duty  than  that  of  protecting  the  children, 
who  constitute  one-third  of  our  population. 

“The  success  of  the  efforts  made  in  England  in  behalf 
of  the  children  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  infant 
death  rate  in  England  for  the  second  year  of  the  war  was 
the  lowest  in  her  history.  Attention  is  now  being  given  to 
education  and  labor  conditions  for  children  by  the  legisla¬ 
tures  of  both  France  and  England,  showing  that  the  con¬ 
viction  among  the  Allies  is  that  the  protection  of  childhood 
is  essential  to  winning  the  war. 

“I  am  very  glad  that  the  same  processes  are  being  set 
afoot  in  this  country,  and  I  heartily  approve  the  plan  of 
the  Children’s  Bureau  and  the  Woman’s  Committee  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  for  making  the  second  year 
of  the  war  one  of  united  activity  on  behalf  of  children,  and 
in  that  sense  a  children’s  year. 

“I  trust  that  the  year  will  not  only  see  the  goal  reached 
of  saving  one  hundred  thousand  lives  of  infants  and  young 
children,  but  that  the  work  may  so  successfully  develop 
as  to  set  up  certain  irreducible  minimum  standards  for  the 
health,  education  and  work  of  the  American  child.” 

To  General Foch^  a  telegram; 

“May  I  not  convey  to  you  my  sincere  congratulations 
on  your  new  authority?  Such  unity  of  command  is  a  most 
hopeful  augury  of  ultimate  success.  We  are  following  with 
profound  interest  the  bold  and  brilliant  action  of  your 
forces.”^ 

To  Gutzon  Bor  glum: 

“.  .  .  I  have  now  instituted  a  very  systematic  inquiry 
into  the  whole  aviation  situation  and  think  it  wise  that  all 
processes  of  investigation  should  be  in  the  charge  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  I  have 


^Public  Papers,  Vol.  V,  p.  197. 
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committed  this  task.  I  have  placed  at  their  disposal  the 
material  you  were  kind  enough  to  furnish  me  with  and  can 
assure  you  that  they  will  go  to  the  bottom  of  it  all. 

“I  know  your  own  judgment  will  approve  of  this.” 


To  his  cousin^  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Thackwell  of  Denver,  Colorado: 

MY  DEAR  HELEN: 

Thank  you  with  all  my  heart  for  the  letter  about  Mar¬ 
garet’s  concerts.  It  did  my  heart  good,  and  it  was  delight¬ 
ful  to  get  this  direct  account  of  her  visit  from  you.  I  need 
not  tell  you  what  delight  it  gives  me  that  she  should  have 
such  unqualified  success.  I  know  how  hard  she  has  worked 
in  developing  her  voice,  and  know  how  thoroughly,  there¬ 
fore,  she  has  earned  what  is  now  coming  to  her. 

You  say  nothing  about  yourself  in  the  letter,  but  it  was 
very  delightful  to  hear  directly  from  you,  and  I  hope  that 
you  are  all  very  well  indeed.  My  thoughts  often  turn  to 
you  and  a  direct  message  is  always  more  than  welcome. 

All  join  me  in  most  affectionate  messages. 

Affectionately  yours, 
Woodrow  Wilson 


To  Representative  M.  A.  Romjue: 

“.  .  .  .  After  considering  the  question  you  put  to  me,  I 
am  quite  clear  in  my  own  judgment  that  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  interrupt  the  session  of  Congress  for  the  purpose 
of  freeing  the  members  of  the  Houses  to  take  part  in  the 
Liberty  Loan  campaign.  It  would  make  the  impression, 
I  am  sure,  that  very  great  difficulty  was  anticipated  and 
would,  therefore,  in  some  degree  embarrass  the  campaign 
itself,  because,  of  course,  it  is  not  true  that  special  diffi¬ 
culty  is  anticipated. 

“  I  hope  and  believe  that  it  will  be  possible  for  members 
without  seriously  interrupting  their  work  to  take  part  in 
this  very  important  campaign.” 
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To  W.  C.  Adamson  of  the  Board  of  United  States  General 
Appraisers : 

.  I  unaffectedly  hope  that  the  movement  to  name 
the  Muscle  Shoals  Dam  after  me  will  not  go  very  far, 
because  I  frankly  hate  to  have  things  named  after  me, 
but  you  may  be  sure  that  I  none  the  less  appreciate,  and 
appreciate  very  deeply,  the  generous  sentiment  that  lies 
behind  the  movement.  I  am,  and  have  been  as  you  know, 
greatly  interested  in  the  work  at  the  Shoals  and  rejoice 
that  it  is  now  being  pushed  forward.” 

Saturday^  March  30th. 

The  President  spent  the  morning  as  usual — early  golf  and 
work  in  his  study.  E.  N.  Hurley  called  at  2:30:  “.  .  .  [the  Presi¬ 
dent]  requested  that  a  special  survey  be  made  of  cargo-ships 
that  could  be  furnished  General  March  .  .  .  for  the  transpor¬ 
tation  of  food  and  material  supplies  for  the  increased  number  of 
troops  to  meet  the  pressing  demands  of  the  Allies. 

Hurley,  he  said,  ‘with  the  success  of  the  Germans  in 
driving  a  wedge  between  the  well-seasoned  troops  of  the  British 
and  the  French  in  the  Cambrai  sector,  if  by  any  chance  they 
were  to  repeat  their  onslaught  with  a  like  result  on  our  front  and 
capture  a  hundred  thousand  or  more  of  our  soldiers,  I  dread  to 
contemplate  the  feeling  which  would  be  produced  in  the  minds 
of  the  American  people.  Unless  we  send  over  every  man  possible 
to  support  the  Allies  in  their  present  desperate  condition,  a 
situation  may  develop  which  would  require  us  to  pay  for  the 
entire  cost  of  the  war  to  the  Central  Powers’.  .  .  . 

He  was  thinking  intently  and  earnestly.  I  did  not  inter¬ 
rupt.  . .  When  he  turned  toward  me  again  his  face  was  pale  and 
his  features  were  drawn.  Calmly  but  firmly  he  said,  ‘Hurley, 
we  must  go  the  limit.’”^  * 

At  5:30  the  British  ambassador  arrived,  to  present  Lloyd 
George’s  message  of  the  29th.  Reporting  the  interview  to  Lloyd 
George  the  next  day,  Reading  said  that  the  President  “v/ould 

^The  Bridge  to  France,  pp.  121-122.  On  April  3rd  Hurley  enclosed  to  the  President  a 
copy  of  a  telegram  which  he  had  sent  the  day  before  to  all  managers  of  shipyards  en¬ 
gaged  m  work  for  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  and  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
special  efforts  toward  the  production  of  more  tonnage  during  April. 
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issue  directions  for  120,000  infantry  a  month  to  be  embarked 
during  April,  May,  June  and  July,  if  the  necessary  shipping  and 
equipment  were  available;  and  that  only  the  limitations  of 
shipping  and  port  facilities  hindered  him  from  sending  them 
faster.  He  also  approved  in  principle  the  method  of  employment 
of  troops  suggested  by  me,  but  left  the  details  of  their  disposal 
and  use  to  be  settled  by  General  Pershing.  .  . 

Secretary  Baker  telegraphed  the  President:  “I  have  just 
been  shown  a  copy  of  a  message  from  Lloyd  George  to  you 
with  regard  to  General  Foch  and  American  troops.  The 
situation  seems  to  be  that  Lloyd  George  is  personally  in 
favor  of  a  Supreme  Commander  but  fears  British  opinion 
will  be  the  other  way  because  such  a  Commander  could 
sacrifice  the  Channel  ports  to  the  defense  of  Paris.  The 
arrangement  therefore  is  that  General  Foch  is  to  be  su¬ 
preme  enough  to  co-ordinate  but  without  being  called 
Supreme  Commander.  General  Pershing  will  of  course  act 
under  General  Foch,  as  Petain  and  Haig  have  already 
agreed  to  do.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  in  replying  to  that 
part  of  Lloyd  George’s  message  you  might  go  further 
than  he  asks  and  say  that  you  are  willing  to  accept  a 
general  supreme  command  whenever  the  French  and 
British  are.  Perhaps  the  relative  smallness  of  our  present 
force  and  our  having  no  immediate  defensive  object  in 
France  would  make  it  unwise  for  us  to  urge  the  point, 
though  the  present  events  would  seem  to  have  demon¬ 
strated  the  need.  .  .  .  General  Pershing’s  prompt  and  fine 
action  with  regard  to  the  use  of  our  troops  and  facilities 
here  in  the  emergency  has  won  enthusiastic  commendation 
from  French  and  British.  Our  First  Division  will  shortly 
be  withdrawn  from  trenches  and  used  in  battle.”^ 

To  George  Creel: 

“My  attention  has  been  called  to  this  release.  Had  it 
received  your  own  personal  inspection  and  approval? 
The  statements  about  hundreds  being  shipped  and  per¬ 
fection  finally  having  been  obtained  are,  I  am  afraid, 


^War  Memoirs  of  David  Lloyd  George,  Vol.  V,  p.  431. 
^Palmer,  Newton  D.  Baker,  Vol.  II,  pp.  148-149. 
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very  questionable  as  to  accuracy,  though  I  am  having  the 
whole  aeroplane  situation  looked  into  in  a  way  which  will 
enable  me  to  know  in  a  very  short  time.  I  am  merely 
calling  your  attention  to  this  statement  at  this  time  be¬ 
cause  I  think  it  a  great  mistake,  as  I  am  sure  you  do,  to 
create  any  degree  of  baseless  optimism  about  this  im¬ 
portant  programme.” 

Easter  Sunday^  March  yist. 

President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  attended  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  took  a  long  drive. 
George  Howe,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  E.  Compton  came  in 
for  a  visit  in  the  evening. 

It  was  announced  that  on  Hoover’s  recommendation  the 
President  had  authorized  a  survey  of  the  meat-packing 
industry.^ 

Clocks  were  turned  forward  an  hour  in  the  early  morning 
when  the  new  Daylight  Saving  Law  went  into  effect. 

Monday^  April  ist. 

Afternoon  appointments:  the  Archbishop  of  York,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  the  British  ambassador;  the  French  ambassador; 
Senator  Thomas  and  Governor  Gunter  of  Colorado;  George 
Creel;  Sir  William  Wiseman.  The  British  ambassador  and  Lady 
Reading,  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  Bishop  Harding  were 
guests  at  dinner. 

A  formal  protest  against  the  taking  over  of  the  Dutch  ships 
was  presented  by  the  minister  from  the  Netherlands.^ 

To  Sterling  Galt: 

“I  think  that  if  any  mourning  is  to  be  worn,  your 
suggestion  is  much  the  best  that  I  have  heard,  but  my 
own  feeling  is  that  no  emblems  of  mourning  should  be 
worn,  that  the  whole  effect  would  be  depressing  and  that 
if,  on  the  contrary,  mourning  were  left  off,  the  grief  would 

‘New  York  Times,  April  i,  1918.  . 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  II,  pp.  1444-1446.  Ibid.,  p.  1458  et  seq.  for  th? 
§tate  Department’s  reply. 
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in  a  certain  sense  have  a  stimulating  effect  just  because 
of  the  added  element  of  personal  steadfastness  and  courage 
which  it  would  involve. 

“In  any  case,  my  judgment  is  that  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  give  official  sanction  to  any  badge  of  mourning,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  this  time,  because  it  would  seem  to  be  in 
anticipation  of  heavy  losses  which  must  indeed  come,  but 
which  need  not  be  so  explicitly  anticipated. 

“Don’t  you  think  that,  on  the  whole,  this  is  the  wisest 
attitude?  .  .  .  .” 

To  Grant  Squires^  who  wrote  that  he  thought  pro-German 
activity  was  the  most  insidious  danger  at  the  present  moment: 

.  May  I  not  ,  .  .  say  how  much  you  interest  me  by 
your  estimate  of  the  pro-German  activity?  And  may  I  not 
assure  you  that  any  item,  great  or  small,  with  which  you 
would  be  kind  enough  to  furnish  us  would  be  taken  up 
and  acted  on  with  promptness,  because,  as  you  know, 
I  am  myself  keenly  alive  to  the  dangers  involved.” 

To  Representative  B.  F.  Welty: 

“I  have  read  your  letter  .  .  .  with  concern.  I  am  sorry 
to  hear  that  members  of  Congress  have  got  the  impression 
that  the  War  Department  ‘is  burdened  with  officers  who 
have  no  special  qualifications,’  and  I  will  be  very  much 
obliged  to  you  if  you  would  tell  me  whether  that  is  simply 
a  general  impression  or  whether  you  base  it  upon  specific 
instances  to  which  you  can  call  my  attention,  for  I  would 
be  very  glad,  to  be  furnished  the  data  which  would  enable 
me  to  correct  a  situation  of  that  sort  if  it  exists.” 

To  William  Fellowes  Morgan^  president  of  the  Merchants’ 
Association  of  New  York; 

“ .  .  .  .  My  own  impression  is  quite  different  from  yours. 
Every  mail,  almost  every  newspaper,  daily  brings  me 
,  evidence  that  the  particular  need  to  which  the  opinion 
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of  the  country  is  awaking  is  the  need  for  ships.  I  think 
the  people  of  the  country  would  be  very  much  surprised 
to  receive  a  message  from  me  on  that  subject. 

“I  would  be  very  much  interested  to  know  how  you  got 
the  opposite  impression.  Here  in  Washington  nothing  is 
talked  about  so  much  and,  as  I  have  said,  the  country  is 
vocal  with  the  acknowledgment  of  the  same  need.  .  .  .” 

Tuesday^  April  2nd. 

The  President  spent  the  morning  in  his  study.  Appointments 
after  the  cabinet  meeting:  A.  Mitchell  Palmer;  H.  A.  Garfield. 

Ambassador  Fletcher,  upon  instructions  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  addressed  to  the  Mexican  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  a  formal  protest  against  the  decree  of 
February  19th  establishing  taxes  on  oil  lands.^  Trouble 
ensued,  the  note  being  played  up  in  June,  at  Carranza’s 
instigation,  to  offset  the  good  effect  which  the  President’s 
talk  to  Mexican  editors  might  have;  but  no  reply  was  made 
until  August.^ 

Ambassador  Reading  wrote  Lansing  that  he  had  just  received 
a  telegram  from  Lloyd  George  asking  him  to  convey  to  the 
President  the  “sincere  thanks  of  the  War  Cabinet  for  his 
instant  and  complete  response  to  the  appeal  of  the  British 
and  French  Governments.”® 

The  Overman  bill,  which  would  give  the  President  power  to 
reorganize,  coordinate  and  consolidate  various  depart¬ 
ments  and  war  agencies,  came  up  for  hot  debate  in  the 
Senate,  Overman  himself  taking  a  large  part  in  its  defense. 
Hoke  Smith  of  Georgia  and  Reed  of  Missouri  led  the 
Democratic  attack;  and  Cummins  of  Iowa  the  Republican. 

Count  Czernin,  speaking  before  a  delegation  of  the  Common 
Council  of  Vienna: 

“.  .  .  .  In  many  parts  of  the  world  the  speeches  of  Mr. 
Wilson  are  looked  upon  as  an  attempt  to  drive  a  wedge  be- 

^Foreign  Relations^  1918,  pp.  712-715. 

Hbid.,  pp.  732,  766-771. 

^Ibid.y  Supp.  I,  Vol.  I,  p.  188.  The  reference  is  to  the  President’s  message  of  the 
29th  to  Secretary  Baker,  approving  the  joint  note  of  the  Military  Representatives 
(this  volume,  p.  57)>  ^tid  also  no  doubt  to  the  President’s  oral  response  on  March  30th, 
when  Reading  presented  Lloyd  George’s  recent  message  (this  volume,  pp.  64-65). 
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tween  Vienna  and  Berlin.  I  do  not  believe  it  because  I  have 
too  high,  an  opinion  of  the  statesmanlike  acumen  of  the 
President ...  to  believe  him  capable  of  such  a  thought.  .  .  . 

“The  President’s  four  points  are  a  suitable  foundation 
upon  which  to  start  a  discussion  of  a  general  peace. 
Whether  the  President  has  succeeded  in  his  effort  to  rally 
his  allies  on  that  basis  is  an  open  question. 

“  God  is  my  witness  that  we  have  tried  in  every  possible 
way  to  avoid  the  new  offensive.  The  Entente  would  not 
have  it  so.  .  .  .  We  are  fighting  not  for  imperialistic  or 
annexationist  aims  of  our  own  or  of  Germany’s  but  we  will 
go  together  to  the  very  end  for  our  defence,  for  our  political 
life,  for  our  future.  .  .  . 

“.  .  .  I  see  the  surest  guarantee  in  future  international 
agreements  which  will  prevent  war.  .  .  .” 

In  the  course  of  his  address  Czernin  said  also:  “.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Clemenceau  some  time  before  the  offensive  was  launched 
in  the  west  inquired  of  me  whether  I  was  ready  for  negoti¬ 
ations  and  on  what  basis.  I  immediately  answered,  in 
accord  with  Berlin,  that  I  was  ready  and  could  see  no 
obstacle  to  peace  with  France  but  her  hankering  for 
Alsace-Lorraine.  From  Paris  came  the  answer  that  no 
negotiation  could  take  place  on  that  basis.  There  was  no 
choice  left.  .  . 

So  great  was  French  indignation  over  this  intimation 
that  France  had  sued  for  peace,  that  finally,  on  April  8th, 
Clemenceau  made  known  the  so-called  “Prince  Sixte 
negotiations”  of  1917,  hitherto  kept  entirely  secret.^ 

Wednesday^  April  jrd. 

Representative  Rainey  of  Illinois  called  to  see  the  President 
at  2:15;  and  at  2:30  the  “war  cabinet”  met.  Among  other 
subjects  discussed  was  that  of  the  price  to  be  paid  by  the  rail¬ 
roads  for  coal. 

The  Supreme  War  Council,  in  conference  with  Allied  generals 
at  Beauvais,  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

“General  Foch  is  charged  by  the  British,  French  and 
American  Governments  with  the  coordination  of  the  action 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  pp.  189-195. 

*See  this  volume,  p.  81. 
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of  the  Allied  Armies  on  the  Western  Front;  to  this  end 
there  is  conferred  on  him  all  the  powers  necessary  for  its 
effective  realization.  To  the  same  end,  the  British,  French 
and  American  Governments  confide  in  General  Foch  the 
strategic  direction  of  military  operations. 

“The  Commanders-in-Chief  of  the  British,  French  and 
American  Armies  will  exercise  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
tactical  direction  of  their  armies.  Each  Commander-in- 
Chief  will  have  the  right  to  appeal  to  his  Government,  if 
in  his  opinion  his  Army  is  placed  in  danger  by  the  instruc¬ 
tions  received  from  General  Foch.”^ 

Secretary  Lansing  telegraphed  Ambassador  Page  in  London : 

“.  .  .  .  American  missionary  .  .  .  informs  .  .  .  Caucasian 
situation  most  critical.  Turks  advancing.  .  .  .  Armenians 
in  real  danger  of  extermination.  If  properly  led  and  fi¬ 
nanced  latter  possess  great  potential  military  force.  .  .  . 

“As  United  States  is  not  at  war  with  Turkey  this 
Government  is  prevented  from  taking  action  .  .  .  You  may, 
however,  inform  Mr.  Balfour  .  . 

To  Secretary  Lansing,  enclosing  a  letter  from  W.  H.  Field  as  to 
conditions  in  Costa  Rica: 

**The  people  who  send  these  papers  to  me  are  very  per¬ 
sistent  and  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  trustworthy 
or  not.  I  wish  you  would  have  someone  who  has  followed 
the  Costa  Rican  business  advise  you  and  me  through  you 
what  action,  if  any,  is  feasible  or  proper.  Of  course,  it 
goes  without  saying  that  they  must  not  be  allowed  to 
draw  us  into  any  of  the  miserable  intrigue  down  there, 
and  our  course  is  unchangeably  fixed  with  regard  to  the 
usurper  no  matter  what  the  character  or  intrigues  of  his 
predecessor.  All  of  that  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me 
is  none  of  our  business.  Apparently  Mr.  Field  and  his 
associates  wish  us  forcibly  to  intervene  down  there.  If  so, 
I  think  we  can  better  tell  them  in  the  plainest  terms  that 
we  will  not  consider  such  suggestions,  but  I  don’t  want 


^Pershing,  My  Experiences  in  the  World  War,  Vol.  I,  pp.  376-377. 
"‘Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Russia,  Vol.  II,  pp.  623-625. 
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to  make  any  answer  until  I  am  sure  I  know  the  whole 
case.” 

To  C.  S.  Jackson^  of  the  Oregon  Journal^  who  urged  a  thrift  plan 
which  would  “influence  the  Congress  to  better  methods.”  He 
enclosed  a  sheet  which  quoted  Swagar  Sherley  as  saying: 
“.  .  .  .  We  could  abandon  a  very  bad  system  and  adopt  a  more 
rational  system  against  which  there  is  no  barrier  in  our  govern¬ 
ment  if  the  President  would  say  the  word.  But  the  reform  must 
begin  with  him  and  his  cabinet.  .  .  .”  The  President’s  reply  is 
marked  “Personal”: 

“I  have  read  your  letter  .  .  .  with  real  interest  and 
genuine  agreement,  but  I  am  a  good  deal  surprised  that 
Mr.  Sherley  should  be  quoted  as  saying  that  I  have  but 
to  give  the  word  to  bring  about  the  reform,  which,  as  he 
knows,  I  have  been  very  warmly  in  favor  of  from  the  very 
first  and  which  he  and  I  have  agreed  has  met  with  in¬ 
superable  obstacles  in  Congress.  The  proposals  that  he 
outlines  have  been  discussed  a  good  deal  in  Congress  and 
the  way  to  them  seems  to  be  blocked  by  all  sorts  of  in¬ 
fluences,  but  I  am  ready  to  cooperate  at  any  time  that 
it  will  be  effective  to  do  so.  I  have  been  in  favor  of  this 
reform  ever  since  I  was  in  my  twenties,  and  wrote  about 
it  then.” 

Thursday^  April 

Mrs.  J.  Borden  Harriman  called  at  4:30.  After  thanking  the 
President  for  his  message,  written  in  a  book  of  hers — “When 
the  world  is  mad  everyone  who  keeps  his  head  has  contributed 
to  keep  mankind  from  irretrievable  disaster” — she  took  up  the 
subject  of  the  mails  to  American  soldiers  in  France.  “. .  . .  What 
with  lost  letters,  and  the  way  the  small  tradespeople  in  France 
fleeced  the  boys,”  she  said,  “plenty  of  them  had  the  blues.  .  .  .” 
though  she  added  that,  on  the  whole,  “  the  morale  of  our  army 
is  splendid.” 

“.  .  .  .  I  tried  to  get  across  to  the  President  the  attitude  of 
mind  I  had  found  in  England.  There  was  Margaret  Bonfield, 
who  had  kept  repeating  to  me,  ‘All  we  ask  of  our  government 
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is  that  it  follow  Woodrow  Wilson.’  Then  Thomas,  the  railway 
labor  man,  wanted  me  to  ask  whether  a  joint  statement  of  the 
Allies  could  not  be  brought  about,  emphasizing  the  League  of 
Nations  standpoint.  Thomas  wished  the  President  to  know  how 
much  of  the  ‘pacifism’  in  England  was  ‘war-weariness,’  and  to 
remind  the  President  that  the  U.  S.  was  where  the  Allies  had 
been  in  1914.  .  .  .  Then  Bergson  had  said  to  me,  ‘Tell  the  Presi¬ 
dent  that  he  is  our  Pope.  Where  we  used  to  look  to  Rome  for 
spiritual  leading,  now  we  look  to  Washington.’  I  did.  Tears 
came  into  Wilson’s  eyes.  ‘All  we  can  do  is  to  try  our  best,  but 
we  all  make  many  mistakes.’  .  .  . 

Other  afternoon  appointments:  Senator  Thompson  of 
Kansas;  Charles  R.  Crane.  Dr.  Axson  came  in  for  a  visit  in  the 
evening. 

To  Secretary  Burleson^  enclosing  a  letter  in  which  a  hearing  on 
the  second-class  postage  matter  was  requested: 

“Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  wise  to  fall  in  with  the 
suggestion  contained  in  this  letter?  I  hate  to  suggest  it, 
but  perhaps  we  had  better  let  these  men  feel  that  they 
have  never  been  denied  a  hearing  on  anything  they  chose 
to  suggest.” 

To  his  secretary^  Tumulty,  referring  to  a  request  for  a  statement 
as  to  abolishing  German  in  the  high  schools  and  colleges  of  the 
country: 

“I  do  not  want  to  be  drawn  into  this.  I  think  the  agita¬ 
tion  against  teaching  the  German  language  is  ridiculous 
and  childish,  but  I  would  have  to  write  a  considerable 
essay  to  put  my  views  in  the  right  light  and  I  would  like 
to  know  if  you  can  think  of  a  proper  and  courteous  way 
in  which  I  could  reply  to  questions  of  this  sort  without 
getting  involved.” 


Friday,  April  yth. 

Among  other  subjects  discussed  at  the  cabinet  meeting  was 
the  lynching,  in  Illinois,  of  Robert  P.  Prager  for  alleged  pro- 


^Harriman,  From  Pinafores  to  Politics,  pp.  271-274. 
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German  utterances  and  activities.  After  the  meeting  Gregory 
told  newspaper  men  that  the  Federal  government  would  be 
obliged  to  let  the  state  of  Illinois  handle  the  case,  although 
Department  of  Justice  agents  would  probably  be  sent  out  to 
investigate.^  Late-afternoon  appointments:  Senator  Fletcher  of 
Florida  and  E.  N.  Hurley;  Representative  Garrett  of  Tennessee; 
Miss  Mary  Pickford  and  Mrs.  Pickford,  Miss  Marie  Dressier, 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  Charlie  Chaplin. 

The  American  First  Division  began  to  move  out  of  the 
trenches  to  become  a  part  of  the  battle  reserve.  “ .  .  .  will 
probably  be  in  action  in  a  week  or  ten  days  .  .  .”  Secretary 
Baker  cabled.  “.  .  .  .  The  men  are  full  of  enthusiasm  and 
pride;  they  are  also  completing  one  of  the  replacement 
divisions  so  that  we  will  have  four  in  the  trenches  and  one 
in  battle.  Our  four,  because  of  larger  numbers,  release  six 
French  for  reserve.  .  . 

The  Japanese  landed  armed  forces  at  Vladivostok  and  took 
up  the  patrol  of  the  city.  The  American  consul,  reporting 
this  development,  added:  “.  .  .  .  Armed  opposition  un¬ 
likely  if  British  and  American  forces  operate  with  the 
Japanese  or  Japanese  have  immediate  reenforcements. . . .” 
In  the  afternoon  the  British  landed  fifty  armed  sailors  to 
patrol  the  streets  in  the  vicinity  of  the  consulate.  The 
following  day  250  more  Japanese  landed.® 

To  J.  St.  Loe  Strachey^  of  the  London  Spectator^  who  had  written 
on  March  12th:  “.  .  .  .  May  I  .  .  .  venture  to  ask  whether  I  am 
not  right  in  thinking  that  you  are  moving,  when  you  touch  the 
subject  of  a  League  of  Nations,  on  rather  different  lines  from 
those  generally  current?  As  I  read  your  words,  they  point  to  an 
International  system  based  upon  Treaty  obligations  (i.e.  on 
contract)  rather  than  on  some  scheme  of  Imperial  or  super- 
imperial  Federation  ...  If  nations  could  be  made  to  respect 
their  Treaties  as  men  of  business  their  bonds,  a  great  deal 
would  have  been  gained.  .  .  .”  After  elaborating  this  idea,  Mr. 
Strachey  concluded  by  saying  that,  if  he  had  correctly  in¬ 
terpreted  the  President’s  words,  he  would  “feel  greatly  en- 


*New  York  Times,  April  6,  1918. 

foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  pp.  197-198. 
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couraged  in  trying  in  the  ‘Spectator’  to  get  this  view  kept 
before  the  public  mind.”  The  President’s  letter  was  marked 
“Personal”: 

“I  very  much  appreciate  your  kind  letter  .  .  .  and  am 
very  glad  indeed  to  open  my  mind  to  you,  in  confidence, 
with  the  greatest  frankness  about  the  League  of  Nations 
as  I  have  conceived  it. 

“I  have  all  along  been  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  effect  an  elaborate  and  active  organization. 
To  atterppt  a  ‘constitution’  for  a  league  of  peace  would 
raise  all  the  points  of  jealousy  and  put  them  so  at  the 
front  as  to  obscure  the  essential  objects  of  the  league  itself 
and  perhaps  prevent  their  achievement.  I  have  thought  of 
the  plan  in  very  elementary  and  simple  form.  I  have 
thought  only  of  a  mutual  guarantee  of  political  independ¬ 
ence  and  territorial  integrity,  and  also,  as  you  suggest, 
of  the  binding  and  sacred  force  of  treaty  agreements. 

“Of  course,  the  territorial  guarantee  I  have  always 
thought  of  as  conditioned  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
final  peace  arrangements  would  be  substantially  just  in 
character  and  therefore  likely  to  remain  undisturbed  if 
thus  guaranteed  until  altered  by  international  agreement. 

“The  league  for  peace  means,  as  I  conceive  it,  in  no 
case  simply  an  alliance  or  a  group  formed  to  maintain  any 
sort  of  balance  of  power,  but  must  be  an  association  which 
any  nation  is  at  liberty  to  join  which  is  willing  to  cooperate 
in  its  objects  and  qualify  in  respect  of  its  guarantees. 

“  I  feel  the  full  weight  of  your  fear  that  after  this  terrible 
war  no  nation  will  care  to  take  up  arms  upon  the  occasion 
of  any  obscure  or  relatively  unimportant  boundary  dispute 
or  minor  aggression  of  nation  upon  nation,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  effects  of  this  war  may  just  as  reasonably 
be  expected  to  operate  in  the  other  direction.  We  shall 
henceforth  feel  that  any  quarrel,  however  small,  however 
limited  the  questions  it  involves,  may  again,  if  carried  to 
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the  point  of  war,  kindle  a  flame  throughout  the  world. 
I  think  the  particular  thing  that  nations  will  exert  them¬ 
selves  about  in  the  future  is  the  prevention  of  the  provoca¬ 
tions  which  bring  about  war,  at  any  rate  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  and  until  the  action  of  the  league  of  peace  had 
been  illustrated  in  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  cases  to 
indicate  what  strengthening  or  alteration  was  necessary, 
I  believe  that  this  motive  would  operate. 

“Certainly  no  apology  was  needed  for  your  interesting 
letter.” 

To  his  secretary,  Tumulty,  who  called  attention  to  a  report  that 
the  Non-Partisan  League  in  Texas  was  claiming  endorsement 
from  President  Wilson: 

“This  is  politics,  pure  and  simple,  or  rather  impure  and 
simple,  and  in  order  that  you  may  know  all  that  I  know 
I  am  sending  you  the  enclosed  memorandum  from  George 
Creel  attached  to  another  telegram  which  I  got  from  an 
excited  community.  My  own  feeling  is  that  it  is  not  wise 
to  answer  these  inquiries.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  Creel 
says,  this  League  has  been  rendering  what  certainly 
appeared  to  be  the  most  patriotic  support  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  I  don’t  like  to  send  a  message  which  would 
undoubtedly  be  used  as  a  slap  in  the  face  to  the  whole 
organization.” 

Saturday,  April  6th. 

The  President  formally  opened  the  Third  Liberty  Loan 
campaign  in  Baltimore.  Arriving  there  in  the  early  afternoon 
with  Mrs.  Wilson,  Dr.  Grayson  and  Secretary  Tumulty,  he 
reviewed  troops  for  some  two  hours,  then  took  a  short  drive 
about  the  city.  In  the  evening  he  spoke  to  an  audience  of 
15,000  in  the  Fifth  Regiment  Armory,  where  he  had  been 
nominated  in  1912. 

“.  .  .  .  The  Nation  is  awake  ....  I  have  not  come  ...  to  urge 
the  loan.  I  have  come  only  to  give  you,  if  I  can,  a  more  vivid 
conception  of  what  it  i?  for,  .  .  , 
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.  [the  German]  program  once  carried  out  .  .  .  Everything 
that  America  has  lived  for  and  loved  and  grown  great  to  vindi¬ 
cate  and  bring  to  a  glorious  realization  will  have  fallen  in  utter 
ruin  .  .  . 

“What,  then,  are  we  to  do?  For  myself,  I  am  ready  ...  to 
discuss  a  fair  and  just  and  honest  peace  at  any  time  that  it  is 
sincerely  purposed  .  .  .  But  the  answer,  when  I  proposed  such 
a  peace,  came  from  the  German  commanders  in  Russia,  and  I 
cannot  mistake  the  meaning  of  the  answer.  .  .  . 

“There  is  .  .  .  but  one  response  possible  from  us:  Force,  Force 
to  the  utmost.  Force  without  stint  or  limit,  the  righteous  and 
triumphant  Force  which  shall  make  Right  the  law  of  the 
world  .  . 

As  he  reached  this  point,  the  huge  crowd  rose  to  its  feet, 
cheering  wildly. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  returned  to  Washington 
immediately  after  the  meeting,  arriving  at  the  White  House 
about  half  past  ten  in  the  evening. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes^  published  for  and  by  soldiers  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces,  contained  a  message  from 
the  President,  sent  through  General  Pershing:  “Please 
convey  to  the  officers  and  men  of  our  Expeditionary  Forces 
my  warmest  greetings  on  this  the  anniversary  of  the 
entrance  of  the  United  States  into  this  great  war  for 
liberty,  and  say  to  them  that  we  all  not  only  have  greatly 

^Public  Papers,  Vol.  V,  pp.  198-202.  Enthusiasm  in  America  was  high.  “The  words 
spoken  by  President  Wilson  .  .  .  will  ring  through  the  nation,  lifting  up  the  spirits 
of  the  people  and  strengthening  them  to  meet  whatever  sacrifices  the  war  may  in¬ 
volve.  .  .  .”  New  York  Times,  April  7,  1918. 

Allied  reaction  also  was  excellent.  “ ....  It  is  unanimously  commended  for  its  clarity 
of  exposition  of  the  situation  .  .  .  and  particularly  for  its  vigor.  .  .  .”  Report  from 
Ambassador  Sharp  in  Paris,  Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  pp.  204-205. 
“Truly  the  world  war  has  found  in  the  President  of  the  United  States  its  fit  spokesman 
for  liberty. . . .”  Manchester  Guardian,  April  8,  1918. 

The  Germans  on  the  other  hand  bitterly  resented  the  address.  “.  .  .  ravages  of  [the] 
anti-peace  disease  have  now  extended  ...  to  America.  .  .  .”  Report  of  German  press 
comment  by  the  American  minister  in  the  Netherlands,  Foreign  Relations,  1918, 
Supp.  I,  Vol.  I,  pp.  206-209.  ’ 

The  author  wrote  in  his  diary:  “.  .  .  .  The  Tory  press  of  course  emphasizes  the  last 
paragraph  with  its  appeal  to  force  and  has  very  little  to  say  about  the  more  idealistic 
expressions.  •  •  On  the  other  hand,  the  extreme  pacifists  wished  that  Mr.  Wilson  had 
seen  an  opening  in  Czernin’s  last  speech  to  encourage  negotiation,  but  they  are  all 
very  glad  of  the  tone  which  the  conservatives  lament  and  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  left 
open  the  door  for  the  German  people  to  negotiate  whenever  they  are  really  ready  to 
enter  upon  it.  .  .  .” 
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admired  and  been  very  proud  of  the  way  they  have  so  far 
accounted  for  themselves,  but  have  the  utmost  confidence 
that  in  every  test  they  will  prove  to  be  made  of  the  finest 
mettle  of  free  men.” 

To  Secretary  Baker.,  who  was  then  in  Europe,  a  telegram: 

.  I  agreed  upon  no  details  whatever  with  Lord 
Reading.  I  told  him  that  I  had  agreed  to  the  proposition 
of  the  Supreme  War  Council  in  the  formulas  proposed  to 
me  by  the  Secretary  of  War  by  cable  and  that  I  could 
assure  him  that  we  would  send  troops  over  as  fast  as  we 
could  make  them  ready  and  find  transportation  for  them. 
That  was  all.  The  details  are  left  to  be  worked  out  and 
we  shall  wish  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  War  as  the 
result  of  his  consultations  on  the  other  side.”^ 

To  King  George  V  oj England,  in  reply  to  His  Majesty’s  message 
upon  the  anniversary  of  our  entrance  into  the  war: 

“ ...  it  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  find  themselves  side  by  side  in  this 
final  war  for  free  self-government  with  such  steadfast 
and  indomitable  associates.  Permit  me  also  to  assure 
Your  Majesty  that  we  shall  continue  to  do  everything 
possible  to  put  the  whole  force  of  the  United  States  into 
this  great  struggle.” 

To  his  secretary,  Tumulty,  enclosing  a  letter  from  William 
Bayard  Hale,  who  urged  the  need  for  a  custodian  of  enemy  life 
as  well  as  of  enemy  property: 

“For  some  reason,  I  don’t  like  to  write  to  Hale,  and  I 
would  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  yourself 
acknowledge  this  letter.  Tell  him  how  I  deplore  the  acts  of 
violence  to  which  he  refers  and  how  much  I  should  like 
to  know  the  best  means  of  protecting  innocent  men,  and 
that  the  matter  has  and  will  have  my  serious  attention.” 


^Supplied  to  the  author  by  Newton  D.  Baker. 
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To  his  secretary,  Tumulty,  enclosing  a  letter  from  W.  T.  Drury, 
chairman  of  the  Liberty  Loan  organization  of  LFnion  County, 
Kentucky,  who  told  of  the  persecution  of  a  naturalized  German- 
American  in  his  town,  whose  family  were  taking  their  part  in 
the  war,  and  who  had  bought  $1,000  worth  of  Third  Liberty 
Loan  bonds.  Those  who  were  doing  the  boycotting  had  in  many 
instances,  Drury  said,  taken  no  share  in  war  service: 

“You  will  see  the  delicacy  of  this  case  on  reading  Mr. 
Drury’s  letter.  It  would  perhaps  be  imprudent  for  me  to 
do  this  sort  of  thing,  and  yet  a  case  like  this  greatly  excites 
my  sympathy  because  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  cases  like  it.  It  occurs  to  me  that  you  might, 
if  you  will,  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  Drury  telling  him  how 
much  interested  I  have  been  in  hearing  of  the  contribu¬ 
tions  and  sacrifices  Mr. - has  made  and  asking  him 

if  he  will  not  himself  convey  an  expression  of  my  apprecia¬ 
tion  to  Mr. - 


Sunday,  April  yth. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  went  to  St.  John’s  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  morning  and  took  their  usual  Sunday  drive  after 
luncheon.  Secretary  and  Mrs.  McAdoo  came  in  for  a  visit;  Mrs. 
House  and  Mrs.  Auchincloss  were  guests  at  dinner. 

Secretary  Baker  and  General  Pershing,  meeting  with  General 
Hutchinson  and  Sir  Robert  Whigham  in  Paris,  agreed  upon 
an  arrangement  as  to  the  number  of  American  troops  to  be 
trained  with  the  British:  of  those  transported  in  April, 
60,000  infantry  and  machine-gun  personnel  were  assigned 
for  such  training,  the  other  60,000  to  be  “otherwise  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  General  Pershing.”  The  question  of  training 
troops  to  be  transported  in  May,  June  and  July  was  left 
“to  be  subsequently  disposed  of  by  General  Pershing.”^ 

Monday,  April  8th. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  the  President  received  some  twenty 
correspondents  of  foreign  newspapers,  presented  by  George 


‘Memorandum  prepared  by  Secretary  Baker  for  the  President,  April  19,  1918. 
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Creel.  He  delivered  a  confidential  address  displaying  what  he 
called  “the  real  inside”  of  his  mind. 

“ .  .  .  .  Some  time  ago  it  was  proposed  to  us  that  we,  if  I  may 
use  the  expression,  feed  our  men  into  the  French  and  English 
armies  in  any  units  that  might  be  ready  . . .  and  not  wait  to  train 
and  coordinate  the  larger  units  of  our  armies  before  putting 
them  into  action.  My  instinctive  judgment  in  the  face  of  that 
proposition  was  that  the  American  people  would  feel  a  very 
much  more  ardent  interest  in  the  war  if  their  men  were  fighting 
under  their  own  flag  and  under  their  own  general  officers,  but 
at  that  time,  which  was  some  months  ago,  I  instructed  General 
Pershing  that  he  had  full  authority  whenever  any  exigency  that 
made  such  a  thing  necessary  should  occur  to  put  the  men  in  any 
units  or  in  any  numbers  or  in  any  way  that  was  necessary  just 
as  he  is  doing.  ... 

“.  .  .  we  are  getting  men  over  there  just  as  fast  as  we  can  get 
them  ready  and  as  quickly  as  we  can  find  the  ships  to  transport 
them.  We  are  doing  that  now  and  we  have  been  doing  it  all 
along.  Let  me  point  out  some  of  the  circumstances:  Our  first 
programme  was  to  send  over  ninety  thousand  men  a  month, 
but  for  several  months  we  were  sending  over  only  thirty 
thousand — one  third  of  the  programme.  Why?  Not  because  we 
didn’t  have  the  men  ready,  not  even  because  we  didn’t  have 
the  means  of  transportation,  but  because — and  there  is  no 
criticism  of  the  French  Government  involved  in  this  because 
the  ports  assigned  to  us  for  landing  couldn  t  take  care  of  the 
supplies  we  had  to  send  over.  ... 

“Now  we  believe  that,  inasmuch  as  the  impediments  on  the 
other  side  are  being  largely  removed,  we  can  go  ahead  with  the 
original  programme  and  add  to  it  in  proportion  as  the  British 
can  spare  us  the  tonnage  .  .  ,  And  with  the  extra  tonnage  which 
the  British  are  going  to  spare  us  we  will  send  our  men,  not  to 
France  but  to  Great  Britain,  and  from  there  they  will  go  to  the 
front  through  the  channel  ports.  You  see  that  makes  3.  new 
line  where  the  means  of  handling  them  are  already  established 
and  where  they  are  more  abundant  than  they  are  at  the  French 
ports.  Now,  I  want  to  say  again  that  none  of  this  involves  the 
least  criticism  of  the  French  authorities,  because  I  think  they 
have  done  their  very  best  in  every  respect  .  .  .  ^ 

“We  have  met  with  delays,  of  course,  in  production,  some  of 
which  might  have  been  avoided  and  ought  to  have  been 
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avoided,  and  which  are  being  slowly  corrected,  but  apart  from 
that  the  motive  power  has  been  back  of  this  thing  all  the  time. 
It  has  been  the  means  of  action  that  has  oscillated  .  .  . 

.  I  have  said  the  same  thing  to  the  British  representatives 
all  along  as  I  informally  expressed  it  to  Lord  Reading,  that  we 
had  been  and  always  would  be  doing  our  damnedest,  and  there 
could  not  be  a  more  definite  American  expression  of  purpose 
than  that.  .  .  . 

“That  speech  I  made  on  Saturday  I  hope  was  correctly 
understood.  We  are  fighting,  as  I  understand  it,  for  justice  to 
everybody  and  are  ready  to  stop  just  as  soon  as  justice  to  every¬ 
body  is  everybody’s  programme.  ...  I  would  be  ashamed  to  use 
the  knock-down  and  drag-out  language;  that  is  not  the  language 
of  liberty,  that  is  the  language  of  braggadocio.  For  my  part,  I 
have  no  desire  to  march  triumphantly  into  Berlin.  If  they  oblige 
us  to  march  triumphantly  into  Berlin,  then  we  will  do  it  if  it 
takes  twenty  years.  But  the  world  will  come  to  its  senses  some 
day,  no  matter  how  mad  some  parts  of  it  may  be  now,  and  this 
is  my  feeling,  that  we  ought  when  the  thing  is  over  to  be  able 
to  look  back  upon  a  course  which  had  no  element  in  it  which  we 
need  be  ashamed  of.  So  it  is  so  difficult  in  any  kind  of  a  speech, 
this  kind  or  any  other,  to  express  two  things  that  seem  to  be 
going  in  opposite  directions  that  I  wasn’t  sure  that  I  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  expressing  them  on  Saturday— the  sincere  willingness 
to  discuss  peace  whenever  the  proposals  are  themselves  sincere 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  the  determination  never  to  discuss  it 
until  the  basis  laid  down  for  the  discussion  is  justice.  By  that 
I  mean  justice  to  everybody.  Nobody  has  the  right  to  get  any¬ 
thing  out  of  this  war,  because  we  are  fighting  for  peace  if  we 
mean  what  we  say,  for  permanent  peace.  No  injustice  furnishes 
a  basis  for  permanent  peace.  If  you  leave  a  rankling  sense  of 
injustice  anywhere,  it  will  not  only  produce  a  running  sore 
presently  which  will  result  in  trouble  and  probably  war,  but  it 
ought  to  produce  war  somewhere.  .  . 

The  President  by  proclamation  created  a  War  Labor  Board.^ 

>One  of  those  present,  P.  W.  Wilson,  reporting  the  interview  to  his  paper,  the  London 
Daily  News,  spoke  with  great  enthusiasm  of  the  President:  “.  .  .  to  me  at  any  rate  the 
one  sustaining  reflection  was  that  amid  all  this  tragic  chaos  I  had  met  a  statesman 
with  a  mind  at  ease  within  itself  who  was  first  and  foremost  and  all  the  time  a  leader  of 
every  liberal  impulse.  .  . 

^Official  Bulletin,  April  lo,  1918. 
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Ambassador  Page  to  the  President,  a  long,  handwritten  letter 
from  London,  saying  how  much  the  assistance  of  America 
in  the  crisis  was  appreciated:  .  The  Morning  Post 

today  frankly  admits  that  we  saved  the  war  by  our  instant 
and  great  financial  help,  that  we  made  the  blockade  of 
Germany  effective  and  that  we  may  again  save  the  day  by 
our  unselfish  military  aid.  .  . 

There  met  at  Rome,  a  Congress  of  the  “oppressed  peoples” 
of  Austria-Hungary — Czechs,  Slavs,  Rumanians,  Poles, 
Jugoslavs — to  agree  upon  “common  action  against  their 
oppressor.”  Proceedings  v/ere  unofficial,  although  members 
of  the  Italian  government  participated.  Premier  Orlando 
himself  addressing  the  Congress.’- 

Clemenceau,  in  the  course  of  an  acid  comment  upon  Czernin’s 
speech  of  the  2nd,  said:  “.  .  .  .  It  was  no  other  than  Em¬ 
peror  Charles  v/ho  in  a  letter  dated  March,  19173  put  on 
record  in  his  own  writing  his  adhesion  to  ‘France’s  just 
claim  relative  to  Alsace-Lorraine.’  A  second  imperial 
letter  stated  that  the  Emperor  was  ‘in  agreement  with 
his  Minister.’  .  .  . 

When  the  accuracy  of  this  allegation  was  denied  in  an 
official  Austrian  statement,  Clemenceau  published  the 
entire  text  of  the  Emperor’s  letter  (March  24,  1917)  which 
was  immediately  declared  from  Austria  to  be  falsified.® 


To  Secretary  Daniels^  who  had  written  that  the  only  vessels 
available  to  send  to  Murmansk  were  those  operating  in  Euro¬ 
pean  waters:  “.  .  .  .  These  vessels  are  all  occupied  actively  in 
scouting,  patrolling  and  convoying.  If  a  vessel  should  be  taken 
from  the  escorting  of  Overseas  Transportation,  it  would  seri¬ 
ously  interfere  with  this  most  important  service. 

“  If,  however,  it  is  considered  that  the  presence  of  our  flag  at 


iMasaryk,  The  Making  of  a  State,  p.  24a;  Pergler,  America  in  the  Struggle  for  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Independence,  pp.  91-92;  Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  pp.  79S~796 
for  T.  N.  Page’s  reports. 

2James  Brown  Scott,  Official  Statements  of  War  Aims  and  Peace  Proposals,  p.  315. 
Hereafter  called  War  Aims  and  Peace  Proposals. 

*New  York  Times,  April  9,  12,  1918;  Current  History,  June,  1918,  p.  494.  For  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  Prince  Sixte  negotiations  from  a  British  point  of  view  see  War  Memoirs 
of  David  Lloyd  George,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  218-261. 
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that  point  would  have  sufficient  international  political  influence 
to  warrant  this  action,  a  vessel  will  be  sent.”: 

“With  regard  to  sending  a  vessel  to  Murmansk,  I  am 
anxious  to  do  so  if  it  can  be  done  without  sacrificing  more 
impprtant  objects,  but,  of  course,  not  unless  it  can  be 
done  without  that  sacrifice.  I  had  hoped  that  there  might 
be  some  vessel  on  this  side  that  could  be  sent  over  that 
would  be  of  sufficient  force  to  command  respect  and  afford 
real  cooperation  without  taking  any  vessel  from  the  over¬ 
seas  convoy  business,  but  if  there  is  not,  that  is  an  end  of 
it.  I  feel  perfect  confidence  in  your  advice  in  the  matter.” 

To  Lawrence  C.  Woods ^  who  had  written:  .  We  are  passing 

through  very  dark  days.  I  have,  and  I  feel  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  have,  absolute  confidence  in  your  leadership.  And, 
notwithstanding  much  ‘advice  from  the  rear  seat’  very  few  .  .  . 
would  care  to  change  drivers.  .  .  .”: 

“You  are  one  of  the  few  people  from  whom  I  get  letters 
who  take  pains  to  send  me  encouraging  and  reassuring 
news,  and  you  may  be  sure  I  have  greatly  enjoyed  and 
been  very  much  encouraged  by  your  kind  letter  .  .  .” 

To  Edward  B.  McLean  of  the  Washington  Post,  who  had  written 
that  he  was,  as  a  lifelong  Democrat,  keenly  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  administration,  and  anxious  to  “be  of  real  serv¬ 
ice.”  “.  .  .  .  In  order  to  best  facilitate  this,  I  would  like  to  have 
occasional  suggestions  from  you,  as  to  how  best  I  can  be  help¬ 
ful.”: 

“  I  am  distressed  that  you  should  have  been  so  long  ill, 
and  sincerely  glad  to  infer  from  your  letter  . . .  that  you  are 
better  and  at  your  desk  again. 

“You  may  be  sure  that  I  value  your  hint  about  sugges¬ 
tions  very  much  indeed,  and  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  avail 
myself  of  it  at  times.  That  I  have  not  done  so  frd’quently 
has  been  due  to  the  fact,  and  only  to  the  fact,  that  I  am 
so  absorbed  from  day  to  day  that  I  have  not  leeway  of 
thought  enough  apparently  to  originate  suggestions.” 
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To  William  F.  McCombs^  who  had  written  on  the  20th  of 
February,  offering  his  services  for  the  period  of  the  war.  “ .  .  .  . 
Compensation  is  no  consideration.  .  .  .”  When  the  President 
did  not  answer  this  letter,  McCombs,  on  April  3rd,  sent  him  a 
copy  of  it: 

“You  may  be  sure  that  I  have  not  answered  your  letter 
simply  because  I  did  not  know  what  answer  to  make.  I 
have  thought  of  the  service  I  could  suggest  to  you.  The 
truth  is  that  men  have  volunteered  so  generously  and 
liberally  that  the  ranks  are  filled,  so  far  as  I  can  discover, 
in  all  the  places  of  responsibility. 

“I  can  only  assure  you  that  your  desire  to  serve  is 
warmly  and  sincerely  appreciated  and  that  if  I  have  not 
called  on  you,  it  has  been  because  there  was  nothing  that 
I  found  available.” 

Tuesday y  April  gth. 

Appointments  after  the  cabinet  meeting:  Representative 
Talbott  of  Maryland;  former  Governor  Fort  of  New  Jersey. 

Colonel  House  wrote  the  President:  “Reading  has  a  cable 
from  his  Government  saying  that  Pershing  is  strongly 
opposed  to  our  sending  over  what  infantry  we  have  under 
the  plan  agreed  upon.  Baker  and  Bliss,  he  is  told,  take  a 
contrary  view.  The  British  Government  is  worried  lest 
Pershing’s  view  may  prevail.  .  . 

George  Creel  was  again  denounced  in  both  Houses  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  his  resignation  loudly  demanded.  The  immediate 
difficulty  was  his  speech  of  the  previous  day  in  which  he 
had  said  among  other  things  that  he  would  always  be 
proud  that  this  country  had  made  no  preparation  for  war 
until  war  came.^ 

A  new  German  offensive  began  on  the  French  front,  empha¬ 
sizing  the  seriousness  of  the  Allied  situation.  Lloyd  George, 
introducing  his  man-power  bill  in  the  House  of  Commons, 

'See  War  Memoirs  of  David  Lloyd  George,  Vol.  V,  pp.  433“434- 

*At  one  time  when  Creel  was  under  heavy  criticism  in  Congress  ^possibly  this  was 
the  occasion— the  President  called  him  on  the  telephone  and  told  him  he  hoped  he 
was  not  worrying  over  the  matter.  “If  necessary  I  will  go  up  there  myself  as  your 
counsel,”  he  said.  (Creel  to  the  author.) 
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asserted  that  men  up  to  fifty  or  in  some  cases  up  to  fifty- 
five,  might  be  called  up  for  service.  “As  to  Ireland,”  he 
added,  “it  is  not  possible  any  longer  to  justify  her  ex¬ 
clusion  from  the  act.”  At  this,  there  were  sharp  interrup¬ 
tions,  cheers,  cries  of  protest,  retorts.^ 

7 0  Acting  Secretary  Crowell: 

“I  have  your  letter  .  .  .  with  its  enclosure,  the  minute 
and  resolution  of  the  War  Council  with  regard  to  the  .  .  . 
plan  which  seeks  to  correct  the  defect  of  the  draft  by  pro¬ 
viding  a  method  for  organizing  and  adjusting  the  man 
power  of  the  nation  to  the  needs  of  agriculture  and  indus¬ 
try  during  the  present  emergency,  and  write  to  beg  that 
this  whole  proposal  may  be  kept  in  confidence  until  I 
shall  have  had  time  to  consider  it  more  maturely.  My 
present  judgment  is  that  it  would  make  a  very  unfavorable 
impression  upon  the  country  to  propose  to  extend  the 
registration  to  all  men  between  eighteen  and  fifty,  be¬ 
cause,  while  the  object  would  not  be  to  draw  older  men 
than  are  now  being  drawn  into  the  military  service,  very 
much  more  explanation  than  would  be  taken  in  would  be 
required  to  remove  that  impression  from  the  country. 

“  I  am  sure  you  agree  with  me  that  it  is  very  important 
that  proposals  of  this  sweeping  character,  and  indeed  all 
proposals  of  general  legislation,  should  be  proposed  to  the 
Congress  only  by  those  who  are  directing  the  general 
policy  of  the  nation,  and  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
War  Council  is  acting  on  that  principle.” 

To  Acting  Secretary  Crowell,  referring  to  the  case  of  a  Kansas 
man  who  had  registered  when  he  did  not  know  his  age;  and, 
having  since  learned  that  he  was  not  included  in  the  draft  age, 
wished  a  discharge; 

“The  enclosed  case  has  particularly  attracted  my  atten¬ 
tion,  and  I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  it,  not 

‘On  the  lath  the  House  of  Commons  passed  the  Irish  conscription  clause  of  the 
man-power  bill.  New  York  Times,  April  lo,  13,  1918. 
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because  I  have  any  sympathy  with  the  young  man’s 
request  to  be  exempted  from  service,  but  because  I  know 
so  well  the  impression  that  will  be  made  upon  the  com¬ 
munity  from  which  young  -  comes.  They  are  a 

peculiar  people.  They  are  perfectly  willing  to  do  their 
lejgal  duty,  indeed  would  feel  it  a  disgrace  if  they  did  not, 
and  yet  they  are  legalists  and  feel  a  sense  of  injustice  if 
more  than  the  law  requires  is  exacted  of  them.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  moral  effect  of  insisting  upon  not 
correcting  the  mistake  as  to  the  man’s  age  which  was 
evidently  made,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  should  at 
once  give  him  an  honorable  discharge,  and  I  beg  that  you 
will  direct  that  this  shall  be  done. 

“I  would  not  express  this  confident  opinion  if  I  had 
not  studied  the  peculiar  social  aspects  of  this  case  very 
thoroughly.” 

To  George  H.  Lorimer,  editor  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post: 

“Public  affairs  press  upon  me  so  constantly  that  I  sel¬ 
dom  get  a  chance  to  look  about  me  and  see  what  is  being 
said  and  done,  and  consequently  it  is  only  just  now  that 
my  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  admirable  way  in 
which  you  have  been  filling  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
with  matter  which  interprets  and  emphasises  the  objects 
and  meaning  of  the  great  struggle  we  are  engaged  in. 
The  method  you  have  adopted  is  all  the  more  admirable 
because  it  is  not  carried  in  headlines  but  runs  like  an 
essence  through  the  whole  contents  of  the  weekly.  Will 
you  not  accept  my  sincere  expression  of  admdration  ?” 

To  Alfred  C.  Bedford  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
Jersey: 

“ . . .  I  want  to  tell  you  how  highly  I  value  and  how  much 
I  admire  the  spirit  of  fairness  in  which  you  have  under¬ 
taken  so  generously  to  put  the  business  action  of  the 
administration  in  a  fair  light  before  your  associates  in  the 
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business  world  and  before  the  public  in  general.  I  hope 
and  believe  that  the  diligence  and  sincerity  with  which 
we  are  trying  to  conduct  the  vast  business  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  efficiently  and  promptly  will  presently  be  appreci¬ 
ated  by  all  fair-minded  men  throughout  the  country.” 

Wednesday^  April  loth. 

The  British  ambassador  called  at  two  o’clock,  probably  to 
present  the  message  from  his  government.^  Lloyd  George  writes: 
“.  .  .  .  The  reply  we  received  on  April  loth  from  Lord  Reading 
told  us  that  he  had  seen  President  Wilson,  who,  while  showing 
sympathy  with  our  anxiety  to  secure  an  arrangement  which 
would  facilitate  the  best  and  promptest  use  of  American  forces, 
was  evidently  very  unwilling  to  commit  himself  to  a  decision 
in  regard  to  the  dispute  with  General  Pershing  until  he  had 
consulted  Baker,  then  on  his  way  to  the  States.  .  .  At  2:30 
the  “war  cabinet”  met.  Late-afternoon  appointments:  Repre¬ 
sentative  Kahn  of  California;  Representative  Rucker  of  Mis¬ 
souri;  Senator  Simmons  of  North  Carolina. 

Two  widely  differing  reports  were  made  public  by  the  Senate 
Military  Affairs  Committee  on  the  aviation  program.  The 
majority  report  criticized  the  government  for  “disappoint¬ 
ing  failure,”  for  misrepresentation,  for  “aloofness  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  persons  having  information,”  while  the  minority 
report,  submitted  by  Sheppard,  Myers  and  Kirby,  Demo¬ 
crats,  defended  the  administration. 

To  his  secretary,  Tumulty,  who  had  presented  the  following 
question,  forwarded  by  S.  W.  Small  of  the  New  York  American: 
“‘Was  Colonel  House  sent  abroad  before  the  war  by  President 
Wilson  in  an  effort  to  prevent  war?’  An  answer  is  requested 
for  the  reason  that  the  Evening  Post  is  giving  currency  to  this 
statement  in  its  semi-official  history  of  Colonel  House’s  diplo¬ 
matic  missions  abroad.”: 

“These  men  ought  not  to  tease  us  with  such  trivial 
questions.  I  have  not  yet  read  the  House  article  to  which 


‘This  volume,  p.  83. 

'‘■W ar  Memoirs  of  David  Lloyd  George,  Vol.  V,  p.  434. 
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he  refers  and  do  not  know  the  setting  of  the  statement 
which  he  quotes,  though,  of  course,  just  between  you  and 
me  I  did  not  send  Colonel  House  abroad  to  prevent  war.” 


Thursday^  April  nth. 

Late-afternoon  appointments:  Senator  Phelan  and  Repre¬ 
sentative  Nolan  of  California;  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  and 
Mrs.  Helen  H.  Gardener;  Acting  Secretary  Crowell. 

The  President  by  proclamation  placed  control  of  the  principal 
coastwise  steamship  lines  in  the  hands  of  the  Director 
General  of  Railroads. 

Ex-President  Taft,  Senator  Root,  Presidents  Lowell  and 
Mezes  and  the  Archbishop  of  York  lunched  with  Colonel 
House.  “.  .  .  .  We  wish,”  wrote  House  in  his  diary,  “to 
harmonize  the  divergent  views  of  Taft,  Lowell,  Root,  and 
the  British  group  with  the  President’s  as  how  best  to 
prevent  future  wars.  .  .  .”  House  read  aloud  part  of  the 
President’s  letter  of  March  22nd^  and  also  a  letter  from 
Lansing,  who  felt  very  strongly  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
principle  of  democracy  by  all  the  chief  governments  would 
result  in  permanent  peace,  and  that  a  league  with  any 
other  basis  would  be  useless.  There  was  general  disagree¬ 
ment  with  Lansing,  nor  did  any  of  those  present  altogether 
agree  with  the  President.^ 

“More  disquieting  news  from  the  front,”  the  author  recorded. 
“The  Germans  have  taken  Armentieres  and  are  driving- 
ahead.  The  roll  of  the  big  guns  can  be  heard  in  ^England. 
Thousands  of  wounded  are  coming  into  London.” 

It  was  at  this  tense  moment  that  Field  Marshal  Sir 
Douglas  Haig  made  his  famous  pronouncement  to  his 
troops : 

“.  .  .  .  Every  position  must  be  held  to  the  last  man:  there 
must  be  no  retirement.  With  our  backs  to  the  wall,  and 
believing  in  the  justice  of  our  cause,  each  one  of  us  must 
fight  on  to  the  end.  .  . 


*This  volume,  pp.  43~45' 

^Intimate  Papers,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  12-16. 

3For  facsimile,  see  Winston  Churchill,  The  World  Crisis,  Vol.  11,  p.  156. 
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Friday^  April  12th. 

The  President  spent  the  morning  in  his  study,  uninterrupted 
except  for  a  conference  with  Secretary  Burleson.  Appointments 
after  the  cabinet  meeting:  Hubert  K.  Lardner;  George  Creel; 
Representative  Lever  of  South  Carolina. 

The  great  battle  in  France  continued  without  ceasing,  Ger¬ 
man  troops  forging  ahead.  “They  are  now  very  near  to  the 
last  danger  point.  The  Americans  are  fighting  side  by  side 
with  the  French.  It  is  the  supreme  crisis.”^ 

Over  the  battlefields  spring  was  coming,  orchards  in 
bloom.  “Sometimes  today,”  wrote  Philip  Gibbs,  “I  wished 
to  God  the  sun  would  not  shine  like  this  .  . 

I 

To  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  who  had  written  to  thank  the  President 
for  appointing  him  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  adding  that  he 
would  like  if  possible  to  convey  his  appreciation  in  person: 

.  I  shall  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  some  early 
opportunity  of  meeting  you,  for  I  like  to  have  the  personal 
touch  of  the  men  that  I  am  working  with,  and  feel  very 
much  cheated  sometimes  because  circumstances  make  it 
so  difficult  for  me  to  have  it.” 

To  William  Kent,  who  had  reported  the  status  of  the  water 
power  bill: 

“Thank  you  for  your  letter  .  .  .  Amidst  the  rush  of 
other  things,  I  had  lost  sight  of  the  water  power  bill. 
I  shall  try  to  find  out  the  full  situation  and  render  such 
assistance  as  I  can.”® 

To  Maurice  Francis  Egan,  who  had  written  of  the  dangers  of 
the  Irish  conscription  measure: 

“I  realize  the  critical  significance  of  the  matter  to  which 
you  call  my  attention  in  your  interesting  note  which  has 

^The  author,  in  his  notebook. 

^Current  History,  May,  1918,  p.  217. 

®The  President  wrote  on  the  same  day  to  Representative  Scott  Ferris,  chairman  of 
the  Public  Lands  Committee;  “I  would  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  would  be  kind 
enough  to  tell  me  what  you  think  the  prospects  for  the  water  power  bill  are.  You  know 
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just  been  laid  before  me  and  wish  there  were  some  proper 
way  in  which  I  could  help  to  guide  matters,  but,  so  far, 
unfortunately,  none  has  opened  before  me.” 

To  Joseph  E.  Davies,  “Personal”: 

“Indeed,  the  fight  in  Wisconsin  was  a  good  fight  and 
I  honor  you  for  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  conducted.  It 
grieves  me  that  we  are  to  lose  you  here  in  Washington. 

I  was  lookins  forward  with  so  much  satisfaction  to  the 
part  that  you  might  play  in  the  Senate,  but  I  must  not 
let  regret  play  any  part  in  connection  with  our  association 
with  one  another.  You  may  be  sure  that  you  will  not  be 
for  a  moment  forgotten  by  any  of  your  friends  here  and 
that  we  shall  follow  you  with  affection. 

“Personally,  I  do  not  feel  that  Lenroot  was  at  all  a 
satisfactory  choice.  I  think  his  early  record,  as  indicated 
by  his  votes  on  the  McLemore  resolution,  the  armed 
neutrality  matter,  and  the  rest,  showed  a  very  serious 
weakness,  and  there  is  no  telling  at  what  crisis  such  a 
weakness  may  come  out,  but  I  accept  the  result  like  a  sport 
and  shall  hope  that  he  will  disappoint  my  fears. 

“All  join  me  in  warmest  regards  to  you  all.  Do  let  me 
hear  from  you  occasionally,  and  let  me  know  what  you 
are  doing  and  planning.” 

To  Otto  C.  Butz,  acknowledging  a  copy  of  resolutions  sent  by  the 
Chicago  Society  of  the  Friends  of  German  Democracy: 

“ _ You  may  be  sure  . .  .  that  I  sympathize  and  shall 

cooperate  with  every  effort  to  see  to  it  that  the  loyal 
residents  of  the  United  States  of  German  birth  or  descent 
are  given  genuine  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  our  institutions. 
It  distresses  me  beyond  measure  that  suspicion  should 
attach  to  those  who  do  not  deserve  it  and  that  acts  of 
injustice  and  even  of  violence  should  be  based  upon  the 

how  deeply  interested  I  am  and  how  much  I  should  like  to  help  if  there  is  any  way  in 
which  I  can  help.” 
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suspicion.  The  way  to  honor  and  vindicate  the  free  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  is  to  use  in  all  circumstances  the 
machinery  of  justice  and  never  to  permit  excesses  of 
passion  which  can  only  discredit  a  free  people.” 

To  former  Senator  Obadiah  Gardner  of  Maine: 

....  Of  course,  I  should  be  delighted  to  see  you  return 
to  the  Senate,  and  I  am  deeply  pleased  to  hear  that  you 
and  your  friends  think  that  a  favorable  opportunity  will 
be  afforded  at  the  coming  election. 

“With  regard  to  whether  you  should  become  a  candi¬ 
date  or  not,  I  defer,  of  course,  to  yourself  and  to  your 
advisers  in  Maine.  You  and  they  .know  so  much  more 
about  the  local  situation  than  I  can  possibly  know  that 
I  will  trust  your  judgment  entirely  in  regard  to  it. 

“I  believe  that  if  you  should  become  a  candidate,  you 
would  be  doing  an  injustice  to  yourself  by  putting  your¬ 
self  in  a  false  position  if  you  did  not  resign  from  the 
International  Joint  Commission.  I  should  be  sorry  to  see 
you  withdraw  from  the  Commission,  but  undoubtedly  the 
Senatorship  would  afford  you  a  wider  opportunity  of  use¬ 
fulness,  and  I  should  assume  that  if  you  burnt  your  bridges 
behind  you  in  respect  of  your  present  public  office,  you 
would  have  a  very  much  better  fighting  chance  in  the 
election. 

“You  may  be  sure  that  in  any  case  my  best  wishes  will 
go  with  you,  and  I  am  sincerely  obliged  to  you  for  the 
compliment  you  pay  me  in  asking  my  advice.” 

Saturday^  April  13th. 

There  were  no  official  appointments.  The  President  and  Mrs. 
Wilson  took  a  long  drive  in  the  afternoon;  and  went  in  the 
evening  to  the  Belasco  Theater. 

Sunday^  April  14th. 

President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  spent  another  day  of  rest— “no 
breakfast,  no  church,  no  luncheon  guests,”  The  Sunday  after- 
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noon  drive  was  followed  by  a  family  dinner  with  Mrs.  McAdoo 
and  Miss  Stadelman  as  guests. 

Monday^  April  lyth. 

Late-afternoon  appointments:  Senator  Owen  of  Oklahoma; 
E.  N.  Hurley  and  Bainbridge  Colby  (Hurley  proposed  the 
name  of  Charles  M.  Schwab  as  Director  General  of  the  Emer¬ 
gency  Fleet  Corporation,  and  the  President  immediately  ap¬ 
proved  the  selection);^  Senators  Fletcher,  Beckham  and  Shep¬ 
pard  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs.  In  the  late  evening 
Secretary  Daniels  called. 

Garfield,  in  a  public  statement,  warned  of  the  danger  of 
another  coal  famine  because  of  reduced  production  in  the 
bituminous  coal  fields  due  to  car  shortage  and  labor  un¬ 
rest.^ 

Secretary  Lansing  sent  over  a  letter  from  Ambassador 
Fletcher,  who  discussed  the  “gradual  change  for  the  worse 
in  our  relations  with  Mexico  since  the  export  embargo 
went  into  effect.”  Much  of  this,  Fletcher  thought,  was 
traceable  to  German  intrigue.  Another  factor  was  the 
failure  of  the  Carranza  government  to  secure  financial 
assistance  in  the  United  States.  “.  .  .  .  The  whole  trend  of 
recent  events  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Mexican  Govern¬ 
ment  will  attempt,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  annul  or 
abrogate  foreign  private  property  rights  in  Mexico.  .  .  . 

“The  sympathy  and  assistance  which  the  revolution  in 
all  its  stages,  and  particularly  the  Carranza  party,  has 
received  at  the  hands  of  President  Wilson,  seems  not  to 
have  had  the  slightest  effect  on  Carranza  and  his  group. 
The  patience  apd  forebearance  which  we  have  consistently 
shown  them  has,  I  fear,  been  misconstrued.  Our  prestige, 
and  with  it  that  of  our  allies,  has  declined  to  the  danger 
point  .  ,  . 

“Heretofore  I  have  felt  confident  that  I  could  keep  the 
Mexican  question  from  distracting  our  attention  and  efforts 
from  the  Great  War  .  .  .  but  I  think  I  would  be  failing  in 
my  duty  if  I  did  not  bring  to  your  notice  the  present  un¬ 
satisfactory  trend  of  affairs.” 

^Schwab  had  contributed  ^100,000  to  the  Republican  campaign  in  1916.  Hurley, 
The  Bridge  to  France^  pp.  137-138. 

*New  York  Times,  April  16,  1918. 
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To  Gutzon  Borglum: 

“I  am  afraid  that  you  have  for  some  time  been  under 
a  serious  misapprehension.  You  call  my  attention  to  the 
fact  that  you  were  not  supplied  with  suitable  expert 
assistance  in  the  investigation  which  you,  of  your  own 
motion,  undertook  of  the  aircraft  production. 

“You  will  remember  that  at  the  beginning  you  wrote 
to  me  saying  that  you  feared  and  believed  that  there  were 
very  serious  errors  not  only,  but  serious  bad  practices,  in 
the  aircraft  production,  and  after  consulting  with  the 
Secretary  of  War  I  wrote  you  that  if  that  was  your  im¬ 
pression,  you  were,  of  course,  at  liberty  to  examine  any 
evidence  that  was  in  our  possession.  I  never  at  any  time 
constituted  you  an  official  investigator.  I  merely  gave  you 
the  right  to  look  into  the  matter  of  your  own  motion, 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  letter  which  the  Secretary  of  War 
provided  you  with  he  gave  you  with  the  same  purpose 
and  idea.  We  have  wished  at  every  point  to  assist  you 
and  to  make  possible  for  you  what  you  wished  to  do,  but 
we  have  at  no  time  regarded  you  as  the  official  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  administration  in  making  the  investigation. 
If  I  had  so  regarded  you,  I  would,  of  course,  have 
supplied  you  with  such  assistance  as  you  feel  you  have 
lacked. 

“You  will  understand,  of  course,  that  I  write  this  in  the 
most  cordial  way  and  only  because  it  is  evident  from  your 
last  letter  that  you  have  been  laboring  under  a  misappre¬ 
hension. 

“I  hope  that  you  will  be  willing  and  that  you  feel  that 
it  is  your  duty  to  put  at  the  disposal  of  those  whom  I  have 
constituted  official  investigators  all  the  evidence  that  may 
be  in  your  possession.”^ 

‘Borglum  replied:  .  I  have  reviewed  our  entire  correspondence  and  in  the  face 

of  the  full  authority  you  had  requested  the  Secretary  of  War  to  clothe  me  with  to  go 
to^  the  bottom  of  every  situation,  etc.,  etc.,  I  confess  a  grievous  misapprehension 
exists.” 
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To  his  secretary,  Tumulty,  who  called  attention  to  a  rumor  that 
the  President  had  invested  only  $1,000  in  Third  Liberty  Loan 
bonds: 

“Just  tell  this  gentleman  that  this  is  entirely  false,  that 
I  have  subscribed  more  than  $1000  and  that  I  have  put 
into  the  bonds  every  penny  I  could  scrape  together  over 
and  above  my  expenses.” 


Tuesday,  April  i6th. 

The  President  sat  for  a  short  time  before  the  cabinet  meeting 
for  Adolfo  Mullerr-Ury,  portrait  painter.  After  the  meeting 
Hurley  brought  Charles  M.  Schwab  to  call,  accompanied  by 
Bainbridge  Colby.  “The  President  greeted  Schwab  cordially 
and  observed  that  he  would  fit  well  into  our  organization  .  . 
Later  in  the  day  Schwab’s  appointment  as  Director  General 
of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  was  announced  from  the 
White  House. 

To  Acting  Secretary  Crowell,  who  had  sent  over  a  copy  of 
General  Pershing’s  telegram  recommending  that  Foch  be  made 
Commander-in-Chief : 

“As  I  told  you  over  the  telephone  a  few  minutes  ago, 
I  am  in  entire  accord  with  Mr.  Clemenceau  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  in  the  action  of  bestowing  upon  General  Foch  the 
title  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Allied  Armies  in 
France,  and  beg  that  you  will  cable  to  the  proper  authori¬ 
ties  the  cordial  acquiescence  of  this  Government  in  the 
action.” 

To  Senator  Lee  S.  Overman,  whose  bill  was  under  bitter  attack 
in  the  Senate: 

“You  are  a  splendid  fighter.  I  am  following  your  present 
generous  and  able  course  in  pushing  the  bill  with  appre¬ 
ciation  and  admiration,  and  wanted  to  give  myself  the 
pleasure  of  sending  you  at  least  this  line.” 


^Hurley,  The  Bridge  to  France,  pp.  138-139. 
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To  Cleveland  H.  Dodge: 

MY  DEAR  CLEVE: 

Please  forgive  me  for  not  answering  your  letter  .  .  . 
sooner.  The  fact  is  that  Mrs.  Wilson  and  I  were  greatly 
tempted.  Mrs.  Stokes  is  very  generous  and  her  place  would 
be  ideal  for  our  use  in  the  summer,  but,  alas,  the  more  we 
discuss  it  the  more  clear  it  becomes  that  it  is  my  duty  to 
be  here  and  not  anywhere  else.  I  may  run  away  for  a  few 
days  at  a  time,  but  at  this  crisis  of  things  it  would  be 
inexcusable  of  me  to  create  any  additional  inconveniences 
in  communicating  with  headquarters  here. 

Will  you  not  express  to  Mrs.  Stokes  our  very  warm  and 
cordial  appreciation  of  her  generosity  and  thoughtfulness 
of  our  comfort  and  pleasure,  and  may  I  not  thank  you, 
my  dear  fellow,  for  the  full  letter  and  plans  ? 

I  am  distressed  to  hear  that  you  are  limited  at  all  by 
your  health.  Do,  I  beg  of  you,  take  care  of  yourself.  It 
would  be  a  great  distress  to  all  of  us  who  love  you  if  you 
did  not  get  back  your  health  to  the  old  point  of  robust¬ 
ness. 

Mrs.  Wilson  and  all  join  me  in  the  most  affectionate 
messages. 

Affectionately  yours, 
Woodrow  Wilson 

Wednesday^  April  lyth. 

The  President’s  only  morning  appointment  was  with  Grant 
Squires.  Colonel  Brown  of  Georgia,  who  had  joined  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  his  early-morning  golf,  was  a  guest  at  luncheon.  The 
“war  cabinet”  met  at  2:30,  Secretary  Baker,  just  back  from 
Europe,  being  present.  The  dispute  between  the  Railroad  and 
Fuel  Administrations  as  to  the  price  to  be  paid  by  the  railroads 
for  coal  was  again  under  discussion.  Late-afternoon  appoint¬ 
ments:  Representative  Lunn  of  New  York;  Representative 
Ferris  of  Oklahoma,  in  regard  to  water-power  legislation; 
Senator  Martin  of  Virginia;  W.  B.  Colver  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  Evening  at  the  National  Theater. 
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Baron  Burian’s  appointment  as  Austrian  Prime  Minister  and 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  succeed  Czernin,  was  an¬ 
nounced. 

To  George  Creel: 

“Both  Mrs.  Wilson  and  I  are  genuinely  distressed  that 
it  will  not  be  possible  for  us  to  be  present  at  the  first  per¬ 
formance  of  ‘Getting  Together’  here  on  Monday  night 
next,  because  there  is  a  benefit  performance  of ‘Nothing 
but  the  Truth’  which  we  had  already  promised  to  attend 
before  we  knew  that  Mrs.  CreeP  was  going  to  be  here  next 
week.  We  shall  certainly  give  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  her  on  some  later  evening  of  the  week.  .  . 

To  Edward  A.  Woods,  who  wrote  that  he  had  just  lunched  with 
Count  Tolstoy  and  found  him  “pathetically”  anxious  to  have 
American  troops  join  with  British  and  Japanese  in  landing 
at  Vladivostok: 

“ .  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  we  have  no  ‘  troops’  which  we  can 
land  at  Vladivostok,  and  the  whole  state  of  sentiment  in 
Russia  is  so  confused  and  even  problematical  that  I  have 
found  nothing  more  difficult  than  determining  what  course 
would  be  the  best  to  pursue.” 

Thursday,  April  i8th. 

Afternoon  appointments:  the  Attorney  General;  William 
Kent  of  the  Tariff  Commission;  H.  A.  Garfield. 

The  President,  by  proclamation,  designated  April  26th 
Liberty  Day.^ 

To  Secretary  Lansing,  a  letter  written  on  the  President’s  own 
typewriter,  referring  to  Fletcher’s  telegram  which  Lansing 
had  sent  over  on  the  15th: 

“I  have  gained  from  other  sources  the  same  impressions 
that  Mr.  Fletcher  here  expresses.  It  is  a  serious  situation. 


iThe  actress,  Blanche  Bates. 

^Public  Papers,  Vol.  V,  pp.  203-204. 
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“No  doubt  the  gold  export  difficulty  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  a  great  deal  of  it.  I  suggest  that,  as  soon  as  possible, 
you  have  a  conference  with  the  Governor  of  the  Reserve 
Board  about  possible  alterations  or  modifications  of  our 
present  uncompromising  position.” 

To  Secretary  Lansing^  written  on  the  President’s  own  type¬ 
writer: 

“I  would  very  much  value  a  memorandum  containing 
all  that  we  know  about  these  several  nuclei  of  self- 
governing  authority  that  seem  to  be  springing  up  in 
Siberia.  It  would  afford  me  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction 
to  get  behind  the  most  nearly  representative  of  them,  if 
it  can  indeed  draw  leadership  and  control  to  itself.  A 
summary  of  what  we  know  (stripped  of  the  confusions  of 
the  cables)  would  be  a  most  welcome  thing  as  a  support 
to  my  judgment  in  the  premises.” 

To  S.  R.  Bertron: 

“.  .  .  .  There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  my 
seeing  the  newspaper  men,  the  chief  being  that  I  am  de¬ 
pendent  in  every  interview  upon  the  discretion  and  good 
will  of  the  least  discreet  and  friendly  member  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  and  that  has  made  it  very  difficult  for  me  to  talk 
as  frankly  ,  as  I  should  like  to  talk  with  the  general  body  of 
correspondents  down  here,  but  it  is  not  a  matter  which  I 
have  finally  closed  my  mind  about  by  any  means.” 

Friday j  April  igth. 

In  the  early  afternoon  the  President  was  asked  to  inspect  an 
English  tank  which  was  being  displayed  in  Washington.  He  did 
so,  and  in  the  process  of  climbing  about  the  tank  he  grasped  a 
red-hot  pipe,  burning  the  inside  of  his  right  hand  painfully.  He 
returned  to  the  White  House  at  once,  and  the  hand  was  dressed. 
Then,  in  spite  of  his  suffering,  he  met  Secretary  Baker  for  a  long 
conference — the  cabinet  meeting  having  been  canceled  to  make 
way  for  it.  Baker  presented  a  memorandum  reviewing  the 
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negotiations  over  the  use  of  American  troops  and  suggested  a 
statement  to  be  made  to  the  British  ambassador,  as  follows: 

“Pursuant  to  the  direction  of  the  President  .  .  .  the  United 
States  will  continue,  throughout  the  months  of  April,  May, 
June,  and  July,  to  supply  for  transportation  both  in  its  own 
owned  and  controlled  tonnage,  and  in  that  made  available  by 
Great  Britain,  infantry  and  machine  gun  personnel.  It  is  hoped, 
and  on  the  basis  of  study  so  far  it  is  believed,  that  the  total 
number  of  troops  transported  will  be  120,000  per  month. 
These  troops  .  .  .  will,  under  the  direction  and  at  the  discretion 
of  General  Pershing,  be  assigned  for  training  and  use  with 
British,  French,  or  American  divisions  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation  from  time  to  time  require;  it  being  understood  that 
this  program,  to  the  extent  that  it  is  a  departure  from  the  plan 
to  transport  and  assemble  in  Europe  complete  American 
divisions,  is  a  concession  to  the  exigencies  of  the  present  mili¬ 
tary  situation  .  .  . 

“It  being  also  understood  that  this  statement  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  commitment  from  which  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  not  free  to  depart  when  in  its  view  the  exi¬ 
gencies  upon  which  the  concession  is  made  no  longer  require 

it  ...” 

The  President  approving,  the  statement  was  given  to  Read¬ 
ing,  who  telegraphed  it  immediately  to  Lloyd  George.^ 

Late-afternoon  appointments:  a  committee  from  the  Balti¬ 
more  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  Repre¬ 
sentative  O’Shaunessy  of  Rhode  Island;  Robert  W.  Woolley, 
who  urged  the  name  of  Louis  Brownlow  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  A  six-o’clock  appointment  with  Representatives 
Jacoway  and  Caraway  of  Arkansas  was  canceled,  no  doubt 
because  the  President  was  suffering  severely  with  his  burnt 
hand. 

The  British  ambassador  handed  Secretary  Lansing  a  para¬ 
phrase  of  a  telegram  from  Balfour,  urging  that  every  effort 
be  made  to  obtain  from  the  Russian  authorities  their 
consent  to  allied  intervention.  “.  .  .  .  Owing  to  the  geo¬ 
graphical  position  such  intervention  must,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  be  principally  Japanese,  but  we  should 

'Lloyd  George  considered  it  **on  the  whole  ...  a  satisfactory  arrangement,  and 

replied:  “. . .  we  accept  Secretary  Baker’s  memorandum  as  it  stands ”  JV ar  Memoirs 

of  David  Lloyd  George,  Vol.  V,  pp.  436-437;  Palmer,  Newton  D.  Baker,  Vol.  II,  p.  169. 
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wish  to  associate  with  the  Japanese  representative  units 
from  the  other  Allied  Countries  and  especially  if  possible 
from  the  United  States.” 

As  the  result  of  an  indirect  request  from  the  Greek  minister 
in  Washington,  Secretary  Lansing  telegraphed  Minister 
Droppers  a  statement  as  to  the  future  of  Greece,  to  which 
he  was  instructed  to  give  full  publicity:  .  Claiming 

similar  ideals  and  moved  by  the  same  principles  of  right 
and  justice,  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United 
States  are  determined  that  the  fullest  possible  measure  of 
assistance  shall  be  rendered  to  Greece  and  that  her  in¬ 
tegrity  shall  be  preserved  and  her  rights  secured  in  any 
final  negotiations  for  peace  that  shall  take  place. 

During  the  night  the  Germans  bombed  an  English  ammu¬ 
nition  dump  at  Abancourt — one  of  the  largest  in  France — 
and  practically  destroyed  it.  Reporting  this  in  his  letter 
of  June  8  th  Bliss  added:  “. . .  .  They  have  bombed  Marshal 
Haig’s  Headquarters,  General  Foch’s  Headquarters,  and 
Beauvais  and  every  important  town  in  the  rear  of  the 
Allies  has  been  badly  shattered.  .  .  .” 

To  Dr.  George  E.  Hale  who  had  suggested  an  order  perpetuating 
the  National  Research  Council  and  naming  its  duties  which 
were  to  be  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  scientific  and 
technical  branches  of  the  government: 

“You  must  have  wondered  what  I  was  doing  with  your 
letter  of  March  twenty-sixth.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have 
been  giving  it  very  careful  consideration  and  now  I  find  it 
necessary  to  come  to  you  again  to  ask  just  exactly  what 
it  is  that  you  had  in  mind  in  suggesting  the  Executive 
Order  which  you  outlined.  This  may  seem  a  strange  re¬ 
quest,  in  view  of  your  explicit  letter,  but  what  I  mean  is 
this:  Is  it  your  idea  that  the  Research  Council  should  be 
given  authority  to  coordinate  the  work  now  being  done  by 
the  regularly  constituted  scientific  agencies  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  or  is  it  your  idea  merely  that  the  purposes  of  the 


‘Droppers  reported  on  the  a6th  that  the  statement  had  had  a  “happy  and  widespread 
effect.”  Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  pp.  217-218. 
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Council  as  it  is  already  operating  should  be  more  explicitly 
set  forth? 

“I  ask  the  question  because  I  doubt  my  right  to  give 
any  outside  body  authority  over  any  statutory  agency, 
and  I  doubt,  moreover,  the  practicability  and  wisdom  of 
doing  so,  in  view  of  the  many  difficulties  which  will 
naturally  occur  to  you  yourself. 

“These  doubts  and  queries  will,  I  hope,  in  your  mind 
justify  my  further  inquiry.” 

Saturday,  April  20  th. 

In  the  morning  the  President  went  to  the  station  with  Mrs. 
Wilson,  to  see  her  off  for  Philadelphia,  where  she  was  to  review 
a  Liberty  Loan  parade — the  first  time  she  had  done  anything 
of  the  sort  without  the  President.  Colonel  Brown  and  Dr. 
Axson  had  luncheon  at  the  White  House.  Late-afternoon 
appointments:  Dr.  Garfield;  T.  W.  Gregory.  Mrs.  Wilson  re¬ 
turned  in  the  early  evening  and  found  the  President  waiting 
for  her  at  the  station. 

To  Secretary  McAdoo,  a  telegram,  in  reply  to  his  excited  message 
of  the  day  before.  Garfield  was  insisting  that  the  railroads  pay 
for  coal  the  same  price  the  public  paid.  “ ....  It  would  pain  and 
surprise  me  deeply  as  well  as  create  a  very  serious  situation,” 
McAdoo  had  wired,  “if  such  important  action  should  be  taken 
without  full  conference  with  the  Railroad  Administration  .  .  . 
and  I  earnestly  ask  that  action  be  deferred  .  .  .  until  I  return  to 
Washington  about  May  second;  meanwhile  I  beg  that  you  will 
give  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Gray  and  Mr.  Hines  an  opportunity 
to  explain  the  situation  to  you.  .  . 

“Your  telegram  has  been  received.  I  have  not  only 
heard  the  coal  situation  fully  discussed  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  railroads  but  heard  it  repeatedly  and  you  may 
be  sure  that  the  railroads’  interest  will  not  be  overlooked 
but  there  are  much  larger  questions  involved  in  the  coal 
situation  than  the  railroad  point  of  view  represents,  ques¬ 
tions  of  total  production  of  labor  and  of  general  industrial 
supply.  Garfield  is  as  anxious  as  I  am  to  save  unnecessary 
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expense  to  the  railroads  and  we  both  think  that  we  see  the 
way  to  do  so  but  not  by  an  unequal  car  supply.  You  need 
not  fear  that  all  the  elements  in  the  case  are  not  in  my 
mind.  Thank  you  for  the  message  about  the  spirit  pre¬ 
vailing.^  I  have  heard  echoes  of  it  and  it  is  admirable. 
I  congratulate  you  on  the  work  you  are  doing.  All  join  in 
love.” 

To  H.  E.  Coffin^  who  had  presented  his  resignation  as  chairman 
of  the  Aircraft  Board,  “  to  use  as  your  good  judgment  dictates  ” : 

“I  quite  understand  and  very  sincerely  appreciate  the 
motives  which  have  led  you  to  submit  to  me  your  resigna¬ 
tion  as  Chairman  of  the  Aircraft  Board,  but  I  am  going 
to  take  the  liberty  of  withholding  action  upon  it  because 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  I  are  in  the  midst  of  considering 
questions  of  reorganization.  We  do  not  in  the  least  under¬ 
estimate  the  valuable  services  which  you  and  your  asso¬ 
ciates  in  the  Board  have  performed,  and  we  want  to  effect 
the  best  possible  coordination,  in  which  we  can  all  pull 
in  the  same  harness.” 

To  Senator  Eee  S.  Overman: 

....  I  am  heartily  obliged  to  you  for  consulting  me 
about  the  Court-Martial  Bill,  as  perhaps  I  may  call  it  for 
short.  I  am  wholly  and  unalterably  opposed  to  such  legis¬ 
lation,  and  very  much  value  the  opportunity  you  give 
me  to  say  so.  I  think  it  is  not  only  unconstitutional,  but 
that  in  character  it  would  put  us  nearly  upon  the  level 
of  the  very  people  we  are  fighting  and  affecting  to  despise. 
It  would  be  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  and 
practice  of  America,  and  in  view  of  the  recent  legislation, 
the  Espionage  Bill,  the  Sabotage  Bill,  and  the  Woman 
Spy  Bill,  I  think  it  is  unnecessary  and  uncalled  for. 

iMcAdoo  had  said  in  his  telegram:  .  You  will  be  deeply  gratified  to  learn  of  the 

wonderful  spirit  of  patriotism  manifested  throughout  the  South  and  Southwest.  In  all 
places  I  have  visited  I  have  never  seen  the  people  so  much  in  earnest  and  so  enthusias¬ 
tically  back  of  the  Administration.” 
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“I  take  the  liberty,  my  dear  Senator,  of  expressing  my¬ 
self  in  this  emphatic  way  because  my  feeling  is  very  deep 
about  the  matter,  as  I  gather  your  own  is. 

“It  is  admirable  the  way  you  have  been  handling  these 
important  bills  and  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart  for 
standing  by  the  bill  which  bears  your  name  without  any 
compromise  of  any  kind.  The  efforts  at  amendment  are 
not  sincere  in  purpose  and  would  only  injure  the  bill,  and 
injure  it,  I  am  afraid,  by  intention. 

“It  gives  me  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  tell  you  how 
much  I  have  appreciated  what  you  have  been  doing.”^ 

Sunday^  April  21st. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  spent  the  day  quietly,  with 
no  engagements  and  no  guests. 

Guatemala  declared  war  on  Germany. 

Monday^  April  22nd. 

President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  in  the  morning  attended  the 
funeral  of  the  late  ambassador  from  Chile.  Afternoon  appoint¬ 
ments:  the  British  ambassador,  who  presented  Vice-Admiral 
Sir  W.  L.  Grant,  and  General  Bridges;  R.  R.  Moton,  colored 
principal  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  and  a  committee.  Evening  at 
the  Belasco  Theater. 

Pershing  and  Harbord  on  one  hand,  and  Milner  and  Sir 
Henry  Wilson  on  the  other,  conferred  once  more  about  the 
use  of  American  troops.  Reading’s  message  to  Lloyd 
George  giving  the  program  approved  by  the  President  and 
Secretary  Baker  on  the  was  brought  out.  Pershing 

understood  from  this  that  “  the  President  had  agreed  to 
the  amalgamation  of  Americans  with  the  British,”  but, 
feeling  this  to  be  impossible  of  belief,  he  refused  to  accept 
it  as  authoritative.  No  agreement  was  reached  until  the 
24th.® 

On  the  22nd  Overman  read  this  letter  aloud  in  the  Senate. 

^his  volume,  pp.  96-97. 

^Newton  D.  Baker  to  the  author;  Pershing,  My  Experiences  in  the  W or  Id  War, 
Vol.  II,  pp.  5-6. 
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To  R.  S.  Brookings  of  the  War  Industries  Board: 

.  I  entirely  approve  of  the  course  you  are  pursuing 
in  trying  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  wool  and 
leather  and  cotton  manufacturing  people  that  will  be  fair 
to  the  public  and  standardize  prices.  I  wish  I  were  wise 
enough  to  give  you  a  suggestion,  as  you  express  the  wish 
that  I  would,  but,  unfortunately,  I  know  so  much  less 
about  the  matter  than  you  do,  and  my  mind  is  barren.” 

To  his  old  friend,  Dr.  E.  P.  Davis  of  Philadelphia: 

MY  DEAR  E.  P.: 

I  have  been  very  much  stirred  by  the  lines  you  wrote 
apropos  of  the  Baltimore  speech.  What  you  write  always 
has  such  a  thrust  of  genuine  emotion  and  conviction  in  it 
that  it  is  necessarily  moving  and  persuasive,  and  every 
time  you  send  me  one  of  these  poems  of  yours,  I  feel 
myself  strengthened  and  my  view  clarified.  I  thank  you 
with  affectionate  earnestness. 

Your  sincere  friend, 
Woodrow  Wilson 

To  Mrs.  Anita  McCormick  Blaine,  who  asked  advice  in  regard 
to  the  policy  to  be  followed  toward  German  sympathizers  in 
a  school  of  which  she  was  a  trustee: 

“I  value  your  telegram  .  .  .  and  your  courtesy  in  con¬ 
sulting  me. 

“I  am  just  now  very  deeply  concerned  about  the  treat¬ 
ment  which  is  being  accorded  those  people  throughout  the 
country  who  do  not  show  an  active  sympathy  with  the 
purposes  and  the  prosecution  of  the  war  but  who  take  no 
active  measures  to  oppose  or  impede  it  and  v/hose  offense  is 
merely  one  of  opinion.  I  feel  that  we  should  in  our  treat¬ 
ment  of  such  people  vindicate  in  every  way  our  claim 
that  we  stand  for  justice  and  fairness  and  high-minded 
generosity.  Of  course,  if  any  such  person  is  dangerous  to 
the  Government  or  to  the  community  in  which  he  or  she 
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lives,  that  is  another  matter  and  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  but  I  have  a  very  great  passion  for  the  principle 
that  we  must  respect  opinion  even  when  it  is  hostile,  and 
I  should  feel,  as  I  think  you  do,  that  we  ought  to  be  very 
careful  to  vindicate  that  principle.” 

To  Vice  Chancellor  A.  E.  Shipley  of  Cambridge  University, 
England: 

.  I  realize  the  extraordinary  honor  which  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  has  done  me  in  conferring  the  honorary 
degree  in  absentia^  and  am  very  much  touched  and  moved 
by  it,  for  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  done  anything  to  de¬ 
serve  it  except  what  any  other  man  with  the  opportunities 
I  have  had  would  have  done. 

“It  is  deeply  distressing  to  me  to  hear  of  the  effects  the 
war  has  wrought  upon  the  colleges  and  the  University, 
and  I  hope  with  all  my  heart  that  in  the  days  to  come 
there  may  be  influences  and  sources  of  strength  enough 
to  build  them  again  into  their  old  energy  and  influence.” 

Tuesday^  April  2yrd. 

The  President  received  Senator  King  of  Utah  at  ten  o’clock 
and  spent  the  rest  of  the  morning  at  his  desk.  There  were  no 
official  appointments  after  the  cabinet  meeting.  The  President, 
Mrs.  Wilson  and  Dr.  Grayson  went  to  the  Red  Cross  Horse 
Show  in  the  late  afternoon. 

To  Dr.  E.  P.  Davis: 

“Thank  you  for  your  note  about  the  hand,  but  please 
don’t  worry  about  it.  It  was  very  painful  and  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  inconvenient  to  do  without  the  hand  s  assistance, 
but  it  is  coming  along  all  right,  the  doctor  thinks,  and  he 
hopes  that  I  will  not  be  a  great  while  without  its  use.” 

Wednesday.,  April  2pth. 

The  President  conferred  with  Senator  King  of  Utah  about 
his  resolution  for  a  declaration  of  war  on  Turkey  and  Bulgaria. 
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When  the  Senator  returned  to  the  Capitol,  he  said  that  ont  of 
deference  to  the  President  he  would  not  call  up  his  resolution. 
Before  the  meeting  of  the  “war  cabinet”  the  President  received 
the  minister  from  Persia,  Late-afternoon  appointments:  Repre¬ 
sentative  Small  of  North  Carolina;  Representatives  Collier  of 
Mississippi  and  Byrnes  of  South  Carolina. 

Secretary  Baker  announced  the  reorganization  of  aircraft 
production  and  operation.  John  D.  Ryan  was  to  head  the 
Division  of  Aircraft  Production;  and  Brigadier  General 
William  L.  Kenly  the  new  division  of  Military  Aeronautics 
in  the  Signal  Corps.  The  duties  of  General  Squier  were  to 
be  confined  to  the  Signal  Corps. 

An  agreement  was  finally  reached  by  the  British  and  Amer¬ 
ican  conferees^  providing  for  .  the  shipment  in  the 
month  of  May,  by  British  and  American  tonnage,  of  the 
infantry,  machine  gun,  engineer,  and  signal  troops,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  various  unit  headquarters,  of  six  divisions 
for  training  with  the  British  Army.  It  was  provided  that 
any  shipping  in  excess  of  the  amount  required  for  this 
number  of  troops  should  be  utilized  to  transport  the 
artillery  of  these  divisions,  and  that  such  personnel  as 
might  be  required  to  build  up  corps  organizations  should 
then  follow;  it  being  understood  that  the  artillery  regiments 
would  train  with  the  French  and  join  their  proper  divisions 
when  the  training  of  the  infantry  was  completed.  .  . 

To  Horace  Mather  Lippincott: 

“I  .  .  .  have  looked  with  the  greatest  interest  through 
the  paper  to  which  you  call  my  attention,  entitled  ‘Some 
Particular  Advices  for  Friends  and  a  Statement  of  Loyalty 
for  Others.’  I  have  always  entertained  the  highest  respect 
for  the  principles  and  for  the  character  represented  by 
the  great  Society  of  Friends,  and  I  think  it  is  true  that 
upon  occasions  of  manifest  national  danger  and  exigency 
the  members  of  that  Society  have  seen  the  path  of  patriotic 
duty  and  followed  it.  The  arguments  used  in  this  paper 

^See  this  volume,  p.  loi. 

^For  detailed  agreement  see  Pershing,  My  Experiences  in  tke  World  War,  Vol.  II, 
pp.  6-7. 
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which  you  submit  to  me  are  certainly  most  cogent  and 
convincing,  and  I  am  sure  that  their  earnest  patriotism 
and  clear  purpose  of  resisting  intolerable  evil  will  consti¬ 
tute  the  strongest  possible  appeal  to  the  convictions  as 
well  as  the  sentiments  of  all  members  of  the  Society.” 

Thursday^  April  2yth. 

The  President  spent  an  uninterrupted  morning  in  his  study 
except  for  a  conference  with  Senators  Ransdell  and  Guion  of 
Louisiana.  At  two  o’clock  the  British  ambassador  called,  proba- 
ably  to  discuss  a  new  intervention  plan  which  Balfour  had 
proposed  in  a  telegram  just  received:  the  British  War  Cabinet, 
Balfour  asserted,  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  was  “essen¬ 
tial  to  treat  Europe  and  Asia,  for  the  purposes  of  strategy, 
though  not  of  command,  as  a  single  front.”  Germany  was 
transferring  divisions  from  east  to  west,  drawing  food  and  raw 
materials  from  Asia,  and  “trying  to  sow  discord  throughout 
the  east.”  All  this  should  be  stopped.  Trotsky  had  now  asked 
for  a  statement  of  the  help  which  the  Allies  could  give.  The 
British  government  felt  that  the  Allies  should  avail  themselves 
of  this  opportunity  to  offer  “Allied  intervention  against  Ger¬ 
many.”  The  most  important  step,  it  was  pointed  out,  would 
have  to  be  taken  by  “a  force  predominantly  Japanese  and 
American,”  though  British,  and  probably  French  and  Italian 
detachments,  could  accompany  it. 

“The  .  .  .  War  Cabinet  are  anxious  to  learn  whether  the 
President  would  be  disposed  to  agree  to  the  following  course  of 
action: 

“i.  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  to  make  a  simul¬ 
taneous  proposal  to  the  Bolshevist  government  for  inter¬ 
vention  by  the  Allies  on  the  lines  indicated,  an  undertaking 
to  be  given  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  Allied  forces  at  the 
conclusion  of  hostilities. 

“2.  An  American  force  ...  to  be  sent  to  the  Far  East - ” 

Japan  under  this  plan  would  intervene  in  Siberia  as  part  of  a 
joint  Allied  intervention,  and  would  have  military  command  of 
the  expedition.^ 

Late-afternoon  appointments:  W.  S.  U’Ren  of  Oregon;  Lieu- 


^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Russia,  Vol.  II,  pp.  i35~^37- 
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tenant  Commander  Roy;  George  Creel;  Vance  C.  McCormick. 
The  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  went  to  the  Horse  Show  again 
before  dinner,  and  to  Keith’s  in  the  evening. 

To  Dr.  John  H.  Jowett  of  England,  who  had  been  for  some  years 
pastor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York 
City: 

“Your  letter  .  .  .  has  touched  me  very  much.  I  value 
most  sincerely  your  generous  words  about  myself  and, 
while  I  am  deeply  sorry  that  you  are  leaving  America, 
where  your  services  have  been  of  the  most  useful  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  sort,  I  am  glad  you  are  taking  away  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  our  people  which  will  enable  you  to  interpret 
them  to  those  who  have  not  always  understood  them  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water.  One  of  the  most  difficult  things 
I  have  attempted  is  to  convince  foreign  ministers  and 
foreign  peoples  that  the  purposes  and  ideals  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  indeed  unselfish  and  altruistic. 
I  am  sure  you  are  convinced  of  that  fact,  as  I  am,  and  my 
great  pleasure  in  expressing  such  purposes  has  been  de¬ 
rived  from  the  confidence  that  I  was  really  and  truly 
speaking  for  my  people. 

“You  carry  with  you,  my  dear  Doctor  Jowett,  my 
earnest  good  wishes,  and  my  prayers  for  your  safety  and 
success  in  all  highest  things  will  follow  you.” 

To  his  secretary.,  Tumulty^  who  had  passed  on  a  request  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune  for  the  total  amount  of  the  President’s 
subscription  to  the  Third  Liberty  Loan,  with  the  following 
comment:  “.  .  .  .  Personally,  I  think  this  is  no  one’s  business, 
and  I  think  also  that  the  purpose  of  the  question  is  possibly 
to  embarrass.  .  .  .”: 

“You  are  quite  right  about  this.  It  is  nobody’s  business 
how  much  my  subscription  to  the  Loan  is.  I  wish  you 
would  simply  decline  this  request.  We  certainly  owe 
nothing  to  the  Chicago  Tribune.” 
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Friday y  April  26th. 

The  President  played  golf  in  the  morning  with  Mrs.  Wilson 
and  Dr.  Grayson,  using  his  left  hand,  and  only  one  club. 
“.  .  .  your  dear  father  did  get  a  wretched  burn,”  Mrs.  Wilson 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Sayre,  “ — and  has  had  to  keep  his  hand  in  a 
sling  ever  since,  and  finds  it  hard  to  get  through  all  the  vast 
lot  of  stuff  every  hour  brings,  single-handed.  Aside  from  this 
though  he  gets  things  done  as  usual,  even  playing  golf  once  with 
one  hand.  .  .  At  2:30  Dr.  Garfield,  and  Messrs.  Hines  and 
Gray  of  the  Railroad  Administration,  called  to  discuss  putting 
into  effect  the  “equal  car  supply  system,”  this  being  the  policy 
decided  upon  in  the  dispute  as  to  the  price  the  railroads  should 
pay  for  coal.  The  cabinet  meeting  was  canceled,  allowing  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  to  review  the  Liberty  Loan  parade 
from  the  street  in  front  of  the  White  House.  In  the  late  after¬ 
noon  Senator  Phelan  of  California  called,  with  John  Mc¬ 
Cormack. 


Saturday y  April  2yth. 

Secretary  Lansing  came  in  for  a  conference  at  noon — the  only 
official  appointment  during  the  day. 

The  British  Embassy  presented  at  the  Department  of  State 
a  paraphrase  of  a  message  of  April  26th  from  Balfour  to 
Reading:  “.  .  .  .  If  we  can  accept  the  assurances  given  by 
Trotsky  and  Mr.  Lockhart’s  interpretation  of  Trotsky’s 
views,  the  government  at  Moscow  is  no  longer  unwilling 
to  see  action  by  an  Allied  force  in  Russia  operating  through 
Vladivostok  and  under  Japanese  command,  subject  to  the 
provision  that  the  integrity  and  independence  of  Russia 
are  properly  guaranteed. .  .  .”  Continuing  with  a  discussion 
of  the  Russian  dilemma,  Balfour  maintained  that  the 
Bolsheviks  did  not  want  to  take  any  open  step  against 
Germany  until  they  were  strong  enough  to  do  so  safely. 
They  could  not  be  strong  enough  without  Allied  help; 
Allied  help  was  not  forthcoming  without  an  invitation, 
and  an  invitation  would  be  an  open  step  against  Ger¬ 
many!  He  again  asked  cooperation  from  the  United  States 
in  working  out  this  problemi.^ 


^April  28,  1918. 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Russia,  Vol.  II,  p.  140. 
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To  Robert  W.  Woolley^  who  wrote  that  Secretary  Wilson  was 
now  convinced  that  Louis  D.  Brandeis  was  the  best  man  for  the 
post  of  Director  General  of  Labor; 

“Just  a  note  to  say  go  slow,  please,  in  the  matter  of 
Justice  Brandeis.  I  admire  and  trust  him  as  much  as  you 
do,  but  I  am  not  convinced  that  it  would  be  wise  to  choose 
a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  just  at  this  juncture. 
I  am  going  to  give  the  matter  a  little  further  thought.”^ 

To  his  secretary^  Tumulty^  referring  to  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Nor¬ 
man  deR.  Whitehouse,  recently  in  Switzerland  under  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Information,  who  wrote  of  the  “injurious 
effects  of  withholding  from  the  public  so  much  of  the  happenings 
of  vital  interest,”  the  need  of  more  “educational  publicity,” 
and  the  failure  of  the  army  mail  service,  which  latter  matter, 
she  said,  was  in  danger  of  being  turned  over  to  Senator  Weeks 
for  a  congressional  inquiry: 

“This  letter  of  Mrs.  Whitehouse  has  interested  me  very 
much.  I  would  like  very  much  to  have  her  develop  the  idea 
expressed  in  the  paragraph  on  the  first  page  alongside  of 
which  I  have  put  an  interrogation  mark.  Are  the  journal¬ 
ists  she  referred  to  in  this  country  or  on  the  other  side,  and 
to  what  do  they  refer  in  speaking  of  withholding  from  the 
public  so  much  of  the  happenings  of  vital  interest?  I  have 
not  been  aware  of  any  great  secrecy  and  I  would  like 
very  much  to  know  just  what  Mrs.  Whitehouse  has  in 
mind. 

“Mrs.  Whitehouse  is  not  fully  informed  about  the  mail 
difficulty.  It  lies  with  the  army  authorities,  I  am  afraid, 
and  not  with  the  post  office  authorities.” 

Sunday^  April  28th. 

President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  attended  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  morning. 


Woolley  wrote  again  to  say  that  he  had  meant  to  specify  that  Brandeis  should  serve 
only  temporarily,  to  get  the  labor  administration  into  working  order. 


<( 
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Monday^  April  2gth. 

Afternoon  appointments;  Jesse  H.  Jones  of  the  Red  Cross; 
Senator  Owen  of  Oklahoma;  Representative  Taylor  of  Colo¬ 
rado.  Evening  at  the  National  Theater. 

Secretary  Lansing  reported  to  the  President  an  interview  he 
had  had  the  previous  day  with  Viscount  Ishii,  ambassador 
designate  from  Japan,  regarding,  especially,  the  Siberian 
situation.  “.  ...  It  is  most  gratifying,”  wrote  Lansing, 
“to  find  that  the  Japanese  Government  agree  fully  with 
our  point  of  view  .  .  . 

“Viscount  Ishii  said  that  the  menace  to  Japan  was  a 
Germanized  Russia  and  that  intervention  might  increase 
rather  than  decrease  it  ...  .  many  rumors  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  but  no  actual  proofs  to  show  the  Germans  were 
influencing  the  actions  of  the  Soviets  in  Siberia;  and  that 
he  felt  that  the  wiser  course  was  to  wait  until  we  knew 
the  truth  and  could  base  action  on  something  more 
substantial  than  the  reports  which  we  had  thus  far  re¬ 
ceived.  .  .  .”  Lansing  had  then  asked  for  the  Japanese 
attitude — “assuming  the  necessity  or  advisability  of 
intervention” — toward  participation  by  the  United  States 
or  the  Allies.  Ishii  replied  that  he  personally  would  welcome 
it,  and  he  believed  his  government  would.^ 

The  Senate  passed  the  Overman  bill,  after  nearly  a  month 
of  bitter  debate — a  substantial  victory  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration.  The  President  was  given  power  to  “consolidate 
and  coordinate”  executive  bureaus  and  agencies  as  a  war 
emergency  measure. 

Borglum’s  publication  of  his  correspondence  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  precipitated  a  bitter  discussion  of  the  aircraft  situ¬ 
ation  in  the  Senate. 

To  Dr.  Graham  Taylor^  who  had  sent  on  part  of  a  letter  from 
his  son  who  was  with  the  Petrograd  office  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Information  telling  of  the  relief  felt  among  American 
workers  in  Russia  when  the  President’s  Fourteen  Points  speech 
arrived;  and  of  the  effort  made  to  have  it  widely  circulated; 

“It  was  certainly  most  gracious  and  thoughtful  of  you 
to  send  me  the  extracts  from  your  son’s  letter,  and  I  need 


^Foreign  RelationSy  1918,  Russia^  Vol.  II,  pp.  144-145. 
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hardly  tell  you  that  they  have  given  me  a  great  deal  of 
cheer,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  things  in  Russia 
seem  to  be  in  such  a  fluid  state  that  no  deflnite  form  arises 
out  of  them  as  yet.  I  have  always  wished  to  have  the 
Russian  people  feel  the  actual  and  deep  sympathy  of  this 
country  for  them.” 

To  his  secretary^  Tumulty ,  referring  to  the  offer  of  Mrs.  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.  and  her  committee  from  the  War  Work  Council 
of  the  y.W.C.A.  to  contribute  money  for  a  recreation  building 
and  a  housing  building  on  government  land  in  17th  Street, 
opposite  the  State,  War  and  Navy  buildings: 

“I  am  very  sorry  but  I  cannot  consent  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  buildings  on  the  sites  referred  to  here.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  great  mistake.  I  have  been  resisting  the  use  of 
those  sites  ever  since  we  got  into  the  war  and  cannot  see 
my  way  to  consent  now,  much  as  I  admire  the  proposition 
Mrs.  Rockefeller  has  in  view  and  much  as  I  would  like  to 
see  them  carried  out.  You  cannot  make  this  too  emphatic, 
consistent  with  politeness,  because  I  think  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  and  I  hope  you  will  convey  this  decision  to 
Colonel  Ridley.” 

Tuesday^  April  yoth. 

At  noon  the  President  received  Viscount  Ishii,  who  called 
to  present  his  credentials.  The  cabinet,  according  to  press 
reports,  discussed  War  Department  plans  for  increasing  the 
army.^  Late-afternoon  appointments:  Representative  Fields 
of  Kentucky;  Representative  Whaley  of  South  Carolina; 
Representatives  Talbott  and  Coady  of  Maryland.  In  the  early 
evening  Secretary  Daniels  called.  The  head  usher’s  diary  notes: 
“Sheep  arrived!”  A  flock  of  Shropshire  Downs  were  turned 
out  to  graze  on  the  grounds  back  of  the  White  House,  thus 
keeping  the  grass  clipped  and  saving  labor  needed  elsewhere. 

Colonel  House  sent  the  President  a  message  from  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett  to  the  effect  that  a  delegation  of  Irish  would  at- 


‘New  York  Times^  May  i,  1918. 


tempt  to  go  to  the  United  States  to  lay  their  case  before 
the  President.  Sir  Horace  suggested  that  in  order  to  avoid 
embarrassment  the  President  express  publicly  the  belief 
that  if  Ireland  should  play  her  proper  part  in  the  war 
there  would  be  a  general  desire  that  “her  reasonable 
aspirations”  be  realized;  but  if  she  stood  out,  she  might 
alienate  the  sympathies  of  the  world. 

The  German  advance  was  temporarily  checked. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  “VERY  PEAK  AND  CRISIS”  OF 

THE  WAR 
(May,  June,  1918) 

Wilson  requests  Hughes  to  undertake  an  inquiry  into  the 
aeronautics  program;  backs  Secretary  Baker  in  refusing  to  send 
General  Wood  to  France;  pushes  woman  suffrage,  as  of  critical 
international  importance^ 

The  Overman  bill  becomes  law,  conferring  great  powers  upon 
the  President;  the  first  North  Sea  barrage  mine  is  laid;  German 
submarines  appear  off  the  Atlantic  coast;  newspapers  discuss 
possible  air  raids  on  New  York. 

'‘We  are  not  only  in  the  midst  of  the  war,  we  are  at  the  very  peak 
and  crisis  of  it.''' 

Wednesday,  May  ist. 

The  “war  cabinet”  met  at  2:30,  taking  up,  probably,  the 
army  increase  plans  which  the  cabinet  had  discussed  the  day 
before.  Secretary  Baker  remained  with  the  President  for  an 
hour’s  conference  after  the  meeting.  Late-afternoon  callers: 
A.  Mitchell  Palmer;  Colonel  E.  T.  Brown. 

The  President,  it  was  announced,  had  now  bought  a  $50 
Liberty  bond  on  the  monthly  installment  plan,  although 
he  had  already  subscribed  up  to  the  limit  of  his  means.  As 
many  as  possible  were  asked  to  follow  his  lead.  “Match 
the  President”  clubs  were  formed,  and  the  Director  of  the 
War  Loan  Organization,  F.  R.  Wilson,  wrote  later  to 
Tumulty:  “.  .  .  the  President’s  offer  to  take  another  $50. 
bond  on  the  installment  plan  has  been  one  of  the  most 
effective  things  ever  used  in  a  Liberty  Loan  campaign. . .  .” 
A  memorandum  from  the  President  was  attached:  “I  am 
very  much  gratified  by  this  and  wish  you  would  tell  Mr. 
Wilson  that  I  realize  that  the  credit  belongs  to  him  not  to 
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The  Supreme  War  Council  at  Abbeville  discussed,  with  some 
heat,  the  allotment  of  American  troops  to  the  British  and 
French;  and  allied  subjects.  It  was  decided  that  Foch, 
Milner  and  Pershing  should  meet  in  separate  session  and 
submit  their  decision  to  the  Council  the  following  day.’- 

To  Secretary  Lansing,  who  called  attention  to  a  report  from  the 
Allied  ministers  at  Jassy  that  the  President  of  the  Rumanian 
council  considered  that  even  if  the  Entente  should  win,  Ru¬ 
mania  would  “have  nothing  to  expect.”  His  opinion  was  based 
on  a  rumor  that  the  United  States  had  “undertaken  that 
Austria-Hungary  shall  have  her  hands  left  free  as  regards  the 
Balkans.”^  In  his  covering  letter  to  the  President,  Lansing 
suggested  replying  that  “this  Government  has  undertaken  no 
negotiations  whatever  with  Austria-Hungary  and  would  not 
consider  for  a  moment  any  proposal  to  abandon  the  Balkans 
to  either  of  the  Central  Powers”: 

“I  thank  you  for  the  enclosed.  I  think  a  categorical 
denial  such  as  you  suggest  is  desirable  and  entirely  jus¬ 
tifiable.”® 

To  Secretary  Baker: 

“I  wish  with  all  my  heart  I  could  help  in  the  matter  of 
truck  gardens  at  the  camps,  but  I  am  afraid  that  they 
wouldn’t  fall  under  the  terms,  ‘Security  and  Defense.’ 
The  men  on  the  Hill  are  counting  on  me  to  be  a  bit  strict 
in  my  interpretation  of  the  appropriation.  I  wish  that  it 
were  less  restricted.  If  you  disagree  with  me  about  this, 
don’t  hesitate  to  say  so,  because  this  is  not  a  confident 
opinion.” 

To  Representative  E.  W.  Pou: 

“lam  afraid  you  will  think  I  am  always  running  to  you, 
but  I  beg  you  to  believe,  and  I  feel  sure  you  will  believe, 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  VoL  I,  pp.  219-221;  also  see  Pershing,  My  Ex¬ 
periences  in  the  W orld  W ar,  Vol.  II,  pp.  20  ei  seq. 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  p.  769. 

^Ibid.,  pp.  770-771,  for  message  as  sent  on  May  3rd. 
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that  I  do  SO  only  when  the  matter  seems  of  critical  im¬ 
portance. 

“My  plea  now  is  that  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  the 
Passport  Bill .  .  .  which  has  been  favorably  reported  to  the 
House  .  .  .  should  be  acted  upon  as  quickly  as  possible, 
in  order  that  we  may  control  exits  and  entrances  across 
the  Mexican  border. 

“May  I  not  say  that  at  one  of  the  regular  weekly  meet¬ 
ings  of  intelligence  chiefs  (a  confidential  meeting,  of 
course)  it  developed  that  there  is  reason  for  grave  appre¬ 
hension  arising  out  of  conditions  on  the  coast  of  Mexico 
and  at  Chapultepec.  The  military  intelligence  officers 
report  that  there  are  now  under  construction  at  Chapulte¬ 
pec  new  wireless  stations  which  will  undoubtedly  be 
capable  of  communicating  directly  with  Nauen.  The  work 
is  being  done,  it  is  said,  by  Germans,  under  the  direction 
of  a  German  expert.  By  reason  of  these  new  means  of 
communication  it  has  become  immediately  important  that 
every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  close  the  border 
against  the  transmission  of  information  which  would  be 
used  by  these  wireless  towers  when  completed.  Mexico, 
it  is  believed,  now  already  receives  wireless  messages 
directly  from  Germany. 

“Apparently,  there  is  more  disquiet  and  anti-American 
feeling  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Mexico  at  present 
than  there  has  been  for  many  months  past,  and  there  have 
been  many  signs  in  recent  months  of  an  increasing  pro- 
German  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  officials  of  the  Carranza 
Government  in  the  Tampico  oil  district;  also,  a  serious 
situation  has  developed  threatening  a  very  important 
portion  of  the  world’s  supply  of  oil.  German  agents  are 
active  at  Tampico  in  agitating  the  laborers  along  I.W.W. 
lines,  and  the  results  may  be  very  serious.”^ 


‘Representative  Pou’s  reply  was  cooperative  and  on  the  3rd  the  President  wrote  him. 
“You  are  always  generous  and  helpful  and  I  thank  you  warmly  . . 
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To  IV.  R.  Rapley,  director  of  the  National  Theater  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  who  had  asked  the  President  to  write  a  three-minute 
patriotic  address  for  Mrs.  Fiske  to  deliver  during  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  Out  There: 

.  I  am  sorry  to  say  .  ,  .  that  it  is  really  out  of  the 
question  for  me  to  attempt  to  compose  a  speech  for  Mrs. 
Fiske’s  use.  I  have  always  suffered  a  singular  disability 
in  things  of  this  sort.  I  can  write  a  speech  only  when  I  can 
myself  have  an  audience,  and  anything  else  I  attempt  is 
as  dry  as  a  bone.  Mrs.  Fiske  would  not  be  willing  to  re¬ 
peat  it.” 

To  Mrs.  Anita  McCormick  Blaine.,  who  wrote  that  before  the 
President’s  letter  of  April  22nd^  was  received  the  school  of 
which  she  was  a  trustee  had  adopted  the  policy  of  not  taking 
pupils  who  sided  with  Germany.  The  President’s  first  reply 
was  telegraphed: 

“Frankly,  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  reconsider  the 
policy  and  not  set  up  such  distinctions  too  deliberately.” 

He  followed  the  telegram  with  a  letter,  written  the  same  day: 

“  I  am  sure  that  you  understood  my  telegram  ...  I  feel 
that  it  is  very  dangerous  to  raise  questions  of  loyalty  un¬ 
necessarily,  though  I  believe  in  raising  them  very  em¬ 
phatically  when  it  is  necessary.  I  am  afraid  that  we  are 
getting  in  a  suspicious  attitude  towards  people  who  are 
not  really  disloyal  but  merely  unreasonable.  We  never 
know  until  a  crisis  like  this  how  many  of  them  there  are 
in  the  country,  and  yet  upon  reflection  it  is  evident  that 
most  of  them  do  very  little  harm.” 

Mrs.  Wilson  to  Colonel  House: 

“.  .  .  .  Why  don’t  you  run  down  here  for  another  little 

visit  before  the  hot  weather.  Today  is  cool — we  are 
just  in  from  a  game  of  golf — On  account  of  the  burnt 


‘This  volume,  pp.  102-103. 
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hand  Woodrow  is  becoming  the  greatest  one-arm  cham¬ 
pion  in  the  world. 

“I  do  hope  you  feel  entirely  strong  again — if  you  will 
come  down  we  will  give  you  a  pastoral  sight  as  we  have 
gotten  14  sheep  &  4  lambs — to  graze  on  the  lawn  .  . 


Thursday y  May  2nd. 

Afternoon  appointments  were  canceled  because  the  President 
was  not  feeling  well. 

Marshal  Foch  read  a  paper  before  the  members  of  the 
Supreme  War  Council  at  Abbeville,  embodying  his  views 
on  the  use  of  American  troops.  He  repeated  what  had  been 
brought  out  so  many  times  before,  that  the  immediate  and 
pressing  need  was  for  infantry  and  machine  gunners,  and 
said  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  there  arrive  from 
America  120,000  infantry  and  machine  gunners  a  month 
during  May,  June  and  July. 

After  Foch  had  read  his  statement,  the  Supreme  War 
Council  came  to  an  agreement,  recommended  by  Foch, 
Milner  and  Pershing,  the  essential  features  of  which  were: 
that  during  May  preference  should  be  given  to  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  infantry  and  machine-gun  units  of  six  di¬ 
visions;  that  the  same  program  should  continue  for  June 
if  the  British  government  would  furnish  shipping  for  a 
minimum  of  130,000  men  in  May  and  150,000  in  June;  that 
any  shipping  which  the  British  could  raise  over  this  amount 
would  be  devoted  to  infantry  and  machine  gunners;  that 
such  units  be  withdrawn  and  united  with  their  artillery¬ 
men  and  auxiliary  troops  into  divisions  and  corps  at  the 
discretion  of  General  Pershing.^ 

Lloyd  George  considered  this  agreement  “far  from 
satisfactory”  and  Foch  was  likewise  displeased  with  it. 
Frazier  telegraphed  on  the  6th:  “.  .  .  .  Wiseman  tells  me 
that .  .  .  the  British  Government  did  not  wish  to  come  to  a 
deadlock  with  General  Pershing  and  to  appeal  over  his 

iReported  by  Frazier,  May  2nd  and  May  4th.  Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  222,  224-225.  See  also;  Palmer,  Newton  D.  Baker,  Vol.  II,  pp.  170-171; 
Pershing,  My  Experiences  in  the  World  War,  Vol.  II,  pp.  30-34;  War  Memoirs  of  David 
Lloyd  George,  Vol.  V,  pp.  440-441. 
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head  to  higher  authority,  consequently  they  accepted  an 
arrangement  which  they  did  not  think  adequately  met  the 
situation.  I  feel  reasonably  certain  that  the  same  expla¬ 
nation  would  apply  to  France.  .  . 

The  Supreme  War  Council  also  agreed  that  the  Italian 
front  should  henceforth  be  “subject  to  General  Foch’s 
coordinating  authority  as  defined  in  the  Doullens  agree¬ 
ment”;  but  that  command  of  the  Italian  army  would  be 
accorded  to  Foch  “only  when  circumstances  lead  to  the 
presence  beyond  the  Alps  of  other  Allied  armies  fighting 
there  subject  to  his  orders  under  the  same  conditions  as  in 
France.  .  . 

Ambassador  Francis  telegraphed:  “In  my  judgment  time  for 
Allied  intervention  has  arrived.  Have  been  hoping  for 
request  therefor  by  Soviet  and  have  been  discreetly  work¬ 
ing  to  that  end.  .  .  .”® 

An  insistent  demand  was  voiced  in  the  Senate  by  both 
Republicans  and  Democrats  for  an  exhaustive  investi¬ 
gation  into  Borglum’s  aircraft  charges. 

Friday,  May  yrd.  > 

President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  attended  a  funeral  service  for  the 
minister  of  Uruguay.  The  cabinet  meeting  was  canceled,  leav¬ 
ing  the  following  afternoon  engagements:  Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen, 
High  Commissioner  from  Norway;  George  Creel  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  Lithuanians,  who  petitioned  for  recognition  of  Lithu¬ 
ania  as  an  independent  state  and  guarantees  of  her  territorial 
integrity;  Senator  Thompson  of  Kansas;  Senator  Overman  of 
North  Carolina;  Representative  Webb  of  North  Carolina; 
Representative  Rainey  of  Illinois;  Senator  Thomas  of  Colorado 
in  regard  to  Borglum’s  charges;  General  Hutchinson. 

Secretary  Lansing  instructed  Ambassador  Page  in  London 
to  “confidentially  sound”  the  British  government  as  to  its 
opinion  on  the  advisability  of  the  United  States  declaring 
war  on  Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  explaining  that  there  was  a 
well-defined  movement  in  Congress  in  that  direction.  The 
same  message  was  sent  to  American  representatives  in 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  pp.  iiG-iX]. 

^The  Memoirs  of  Marshal  Foch,  p.  277. 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Russia,  Vol.  I,  pp.  5 19-521. 
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France  and  Italy,  and  General  Bliss  was  instructed  to 
obtain  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  War  Council. 

Every  answer  recommended  declarations  of  war,  al¬ 
though  the  Supreme  War  Council  advised  first  attempting 
to  detach  Bulgaria.^ 

The  signing  of  a  general  commercial  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Norway — the  first  of  its  kind  to  be 
entered  into  by  America  with  one  of  the  North  European 
neutrals — was  announced  by  the  War  Trade  Board. 

To  Secretary  Baker,  who  wrote  that  after  his  talk  with  the 
President  about  the  wisdom  of  sending  American  troops  to 
Italy  he  had  telegraphed  for  General  Bliss’s  opinion  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  plan  below  mentioned.  Bliss  replied  that  he 
thought  it  the  only  practicable  solution.  The  President’s  reply 
was  marked  “Confidential”: 

“Thank  you  for  your  letter  .  .  ,  about  sending  men  to 
Italy.  General  Bliss’s  message  about  the  matter  seems  to 
me  singularly  just  and  comprehensive  in  its  appreciation 
of  the  many  things  involved,  and  I  hope  that  you  will 
take  the  action  which  you  suggest,  namely,  ask  General 
Pershing  to  suggest  to  General  Foch,  or  General  Petain, 
and  to  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  that  some  of  the  American  troops 
be  brigaded  with  their  several  divisions  in  Italy  with  the 
explanation  that  our  hope  is  that  American  soldiers  may 
appear  on  the  Italian  front  under  the  circumstances  which 
will  not  create  the  expectation  that  we  can  send  further 
forces  at  the  present  time  or  an  independent  American 
force  at  a  later  time.” 

To  Robert  S.  Brookings  of  the  Price  Fixing  Committee,  who  had 
a  plan  for  government  control  of  a  trade-mark  for  all  clothing 
and  shoes,  to  avoid  profiteering: 

“I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  the  suggestion 
contained  in  your  letter  . .  .  but  before  forming  a  judgment 
about  it  I  would  like  to  suggest  these  questions: 

“First,  would  we  not  be  in  danger  by  adopting  such  a 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  pp.  222-229,  ^3^-233. 
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course  of  putting  the  manufacture  of  the  standardized 
goods  too  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  large  manufac¬ 
turers  and  making  it  difficult  for  the  smaller  factories  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  government  standards? 

“Second,  would  it  be  feasible  to  carry  out  the  process  of 
inspection  and  oversight  without  creating  a  very  large 
and  expensive  machinery  of  inspection? 

“These  practical  questions  answered,  I  could  see  my 
way  very  much  more  clearly.” 

To  John  Lind,  who  had  written  of  a  movement  he  was  sponsor¬ 
ing  for  “a  campaign  of  education”  among  the  Germans  of  his 
state: 

“I  .  .  .  want  to  say  .  .  .  that  I  am  entirely  satisfied  with 
your  own  judgment  as  to  the  movement  started  at  your 
suggestion  by  Mr.  Wessel  and  other  patriotic  citizens  of 
German  blood,  and  do  not  feel  that  any  investigation  on 
my  part  need  be  added  to  your  own  opinion  in  the  matter. 

“It  seems  to  me  a  very  excellent  idea,  and  as  for  the 
money  required,  the  $3,000  of  which  you  speak,  I  think 
I  can  promise  to  supply  that  upon  the  completion  of  your 
plans.  My  idea  would  be  to  place  it  in  your  hands  for  dis¬ 
bursement  as  you  thought  fit.” 

To  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Sayre: 

MY  DEAR  LITTLE  DAUGHTER: 

....  We  were  all  delighted  that  you  and  Frank  got  a 
little  outing  at  Nantucket. 

We  are  all  well.  My  burnt  hand  is  slowly  getting  well. 
I  don’t  mean  that  there  have  been  any  setbacks;  I  mean 
merely  that  it  takes  a  long  time  for  new  skin  to  form  and  to 
get  my  hand  released  from  dressings  and  bandages.  Now 
I  am  going  about  like  a  hotel  waiter  with  a  white  glove 
over  the  bandages  on  my  left  hand,  feeling  as  if  I  ought  to 
be  handing  something  to  somebody!  We  get  very  interest¬ 
ing  news  at  irregular  intervals  of  Margaret’s  success  on 
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her  singing  tour  and  are  very  impatient  to  have  her 
back.  .  .  . 

In  haste,  with  dearest  love  from  us  all, 

Your  devoted 

Woodrow  Wilson 

Saturday y  May  4th. 

There  were  no  official  engagements  during  the  day.  After  his 
early  ^  golf,  the  President  worked  in  his  study  until  noon. 
Evening  at  Poli’s  Theater,  where  a  man  in  the  audience  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  would  buy  a  $5,000  bond  if  ten  other  persons 
present  would  buy  $500  each.  Several  did  so,  and  presently  the 
President  beckoned  to  an  usher  and  said  he  would  take  one. 
When  this  was  announced  there  was  a  wave  of  buying  that 
extended  even  to  the  chorus,  the  night’s  total  being  over 
$100,000. 

The  President,  by  proclamation,  set  Red  Cross  Week  to  begin 
May  20th. 

The  Third  Liberty  Loan  campaign  ended  in  triumph,  with 
the  Loan  oversubscribed. 

To  William  Phillips,  who  had  sent  over  a  telegram  from  Walter 
H.  Page,  saying  that  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  planned  a  trip 
to  this  country  to  protest  to  the  President  against  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  conscription  to  Ireland;  and  that  a  passport  would 
probably  be  given  him: 

It  is  plain  to  me  that  there  is  no  way  in  which  we  can 
head  off  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  though  I  think  his  visit 
is  most  unwise  from  every  point  of  view.  We  can  only 
follow  the  best  course  we  can  devise  amongst  us  when  he 
gets  here.  If  he  knew  how  little  he  was  going  to  get  out  of 
the  trip,  he  would  stay  at  home!” 


Sunday,  May  yth. 

President  and  M[rs.  ’Wilson  went  to  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  morning  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  quietly 

at  home.  Dr.  Axson  and  Dr.  Davis  of  Philadelphia  came  in  for 
luncheon. 
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The  steamship  Tuckahoe  was  launched,  at  Camden,  New 
Jersey,  just  twenty-seven  days  and  three  hours  after  the 
laying  of  the  keel.  A  letter  from  the  President  was  read 
at  the  ceremony — congratulations  on  the  “extraordinary 
record” — and  a  facsimile  of  it  was  given  to  every  man  who 
had  worked  on  the  ship. 

Monday^  May  6th. 

The  President  received  Senator  Martin  of  Virginia  at  9:30; 
and  at  eleven  o’clock.  Associate  Justice  Pitney  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  only  other  appointment  of  the  day  was  with  Repre¬ 
sentative  Byrnes  of  South  Carolina.  Evening  at  the  Belasco 
Theater. 

It  was  announced  from  the  White  House  that  the  President 
had  decided  to  turn  the  aircraft  inquiry  matter  over  to  the 
Attorney  General,  who  was  instructed  to  make  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  charges. 

To  Colonel  House: 

MY  DEAR  friend: 

I  am  sure  you  understand  why  I  have  not  been  sending 
you  more  frequent  notes.  I  haven’t  had  the  use  of  my 
hand,  and  my  notes  are  generally  run  off  on  my  own  type¬ 
writer  when  I  happen  to  think  of  them  and  not  when  I 
sit  down  for  formal  dictation.  .  .  . 

Won’t  you  be  kind  enough  to  put  the  enclosed  from  the 
Lithuanian  National  Council  in  Mezes’  hands?  It  was 
brought  to  me  by  a  very  earnest  group  of  men  who  made 
a  very  considerable  impression  on  me.^  They  evidently 
dislike  Russia  and  Prussia  with  almost  equal  intensity, 
though  the  balance  dips  a  little  towards  Prussia,  whom 
they  fear  as  well  as  dislike,  and  their  desire  for  inde¬ 
pendence  is  genuine  and  intense.  I  made  them  a  non¬ 
committal  speech  in  which  I  expressed  little  more  than 
sympathy,  which  I  genuinely  feel. 

I  am  afraid  if  this  hot  weather  keeps  up,  you  will  be 


^This  volume,  p.  117. 
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driven  away  northward.  I  am  praying  for  some  interval 
when  you  can  come  down  and  see  us. 

The  hand  is  getting  to  feel  almost  normal,  though  I  still 
have  to  keep  a  bandage  on  it  and  it  is  of  only  half  use  to 
me,  but  it  is  healing  up  beautifully. 

All  join  in  affectionate  messages. 

Affectionately  yours, 
Woodrow  Wilson 

To  Secretary  Baker,  who  had  sent  over  Pershing’s  telegram  of 
May  3rd,  reporting  the  agreement  adopted  on  the  2nd  by  the 
Supreme  War  Council  as  to  the  use  of  American  troops: 

“ .  .  . .  Personally,  I  agree  with  you  in  thinking  the  agree¬ 
ment  entirely  satisfactory  and  as  having  been  arrived  at 
by  just  the  right  sort  of  conference  in  the  right  way. 
I  hope  that  this  will  dispose  of  further  indefinite  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  particular  views  of  any  single  government.” 

To  Howard  Coffin,  who  had  telegraphed:  “Charges  of  dis¬ 
honesty  have  been  made  against  the  Aircraft  Board  which 
demand  the  fullest  inquiry.  I  request  and  urge  that  an  official 
inquiry  be  had  in  order  that  the  reputations  of  innocent  men 
may  not  be  ruined,”  The  President’s  reply  was  also  sent  by 
wire: 

....  You  may  be  sure  I  shall  cooperate  in  every  way 
to  prevent  what  you  rightly  foresee  might  happen.  The 
Department  of  Justice  will  cooperate  to  the  utmost  in 
seeing  that  all  charges  are  probed  and  the  truth  got  at.” 

To  Senator  Charles  S.  Thomas: 

“You  were  kind  enough  to  consult  me  the  other  day 
about  the  wholesale  charges  in  regard  to  the  production 
of  aircraft  which  have  been  lodged  by  Mr.  Gutzon  Bor- 
glum.  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  you  this  letter  in  order 
to  say  more  formally  what  I  said  to  you  then  informally, 
namely,  that  every  instrumentality  at  the  disposal  of  the 
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Department  of  Justice  will  be  used  to  investigate  and 
pursue  charges  of  dishonesty  or  malversation  of  any  kind, 
if  the  allegations  made  by  Mr.  Borglum  are  considered 
worthy  of  serious  consideration,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  matter  will  be  treated  as  one  for  searching  official 
investigation  by  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  reputations  of  those  whose 
actions  have  been  perfectly  regular  and  blameless  be  pro¬ 
tected  and  the  guilt,  if  there  is  any,  definitely  lodged 
where  it  should  be  lodged.”^ 

To  Senator  Robert  L.  Owen,  who  urged  the  importance  of  es¬ 
tablishing  a  Federal  Reserve  foreign  bank;  and  discussed  again 
at  some  length  what  he  considered  the  dangerous  fallacy  sup¬ 
ported  by  certain  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  that 
it  was  beneficial  for  the  United  States  to  have  its  dollar  at  a 
discount: 

“Thank  you  for  your  letter  .  .  .  about  international 
exchange.  I  am  waiting  until  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
returns  to  discuss  it  with  him.  He  has,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
been  feeling  badly  recently  and  I  am  urging  him  to  stay 
for  a  few  da,ys  at  the  White  Sulphur  Springs,  where  he 
went  immediately  after  returning  from  his  campaign,  in 
order  that  he  may  be  fully  recuperated  before  tackling 
his  onerous  duties  here  again.  On  the  first  opportunity,  I 
will  discuss  the  subject  matter  of  your  letter  with  him.” 

To  Theodore  Marburg,  who  had  sent  on  a  copy  of  a  recent  letter 
from  Lord  Bryce  expressing  full  agreement  with  the  President  s 
view  that  the  time  had  not  come  to  discuss,  publicly,  the  formal 
constitution  of  a  league  to  enforce  peace.  However,  Bryce  con¬ 
tinued,  there  were  so  many  problems  to  be  solved  in  connection 
with  the  constitution  of  any  league  that  he  thought  the  best 
jurists,  diplomatists  and  historians  should  be  studying  those 

‘The  President  wrote  the  Attorney  General  the  same  day,  enclosing  copies  of  this 
letter  and  of  his  telegram  to  Coffin  and  saying:  “I  knew  you  would  approve  of  the 
enclosed  . . .  and  that  I  need  not  even  ask  you  to  cooperate  because  I  know  your  temper 
in  such  matters  and  that  we  think  alike.” 
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problems  now,  privately,  but  with  the  knowledge  of  their 
governments: 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  special  message 
I  can  suggest  to  Lord  Bryce.  I  am  always  disinclined  to 
differ  with  his  views,  because  I  have  learned  to  reS(pect 
his  judgment  and  to  suspect  that  I  may  be  wrong  when 
I  disagree  with  him,  but  I  cannot  escape  the  conviction 
that  to  occupy  ourselves  now  with  the  development  of  a 
working  organization  for  a  League  of  Nations  would  be  a 
mistake,  strong  as  the  arguments  are  which  Lord  Bryce 
urges.  The  thing  could  not  be  done  privately,  as  he  sug¬ 
gests.  No  international  conference  of  men  of  the  stamp 
that  would  be  necessary  in  this  great  undertaking  can  be 
held  in  a  corner  or  without  public  knowledge,  and  we 
would  start  a  discussion  of  the  very  thing  which  ought  not 
now  to  be  discussed,  a  discussion  in  the  field  where  jealousy 
and  competitive  interest  is  most  likely  to  block  the  whole 
business.” 

To  his  daughter^  Mrs.  Fvcmcis  B.  Sayre^  who  had  written  of  her 
dismay  at  the  dismissal  of  Dr.  Hans  Froelicher  from  Goucher 
College  because  of  alleged  disloyalty: 

MY  DEAR  LITTLE  GIRL: 

I  am  sincerely  distressed  about  what  you  tell  me  of  the 
way  in  which  Doctor  Froelicher  has  been  treated.  I  hardly 
know  what  to  do  except  write  him  a  letter  expressing  my 
confidence  in  him,  which  I  shall,  of  course,  do.  I  have  half 
a  mind  to  write  to  Doctor  Guth  to  the  same  effect,  though 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  will  be  particularly  helpful 
to  Doctor  Froelicher  or  not. 

If  anything  turns  up  down  here  which  would  give  me  a 
chance  to  help  Froelicher,  of  course  I  will  do  it,  though  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  say  that  to  him,  because 
it  might  raise  hopes  that  I  never  could  fulfill. 

I  know  you  will  pardon  a  dictated  letter.  We  all  send 
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you  a  heart  full  of  love,  and  are  so  delighted  that  the 
children  are  getting  all  right  again. 

Lovingly, 

Father 

To  Dr.  Hans  Froelicher: 

“I  am  very  much  distressed  to  hear  of  the  action  of  the 
Trustees  of  Goucher  College  in  the  matter  of  your  con¬ 
nection  with  the  college.  I  feel  that  through  my  daughters 
I  can  almost  claim  you  as  a  personal  friend,  and  I  have 
learned  through  them  to  have  the  utmost  confidence  in 
you.  I  should  be  willing  at  any  time  to  place  the  fullest 
confidence  in  your  patriotic  attitude  towards  our  own 
Government,  and  I  feel  that  I  cannot  do  less  at  the  present 
time  than  express  to  you  thus  directly  my  personal  feeling 
towards  you.” 

To  President  W.  W.  Guth  of  Goucher  College: 

“I  hope  that  you  will  not  think  I  am  taking  an  unwar- 
rented  liberty  if  I  express  my  surprise  and  concern  that  the 
Trustees  of  Goucher  College  should  have  determined  to 
dispense  with  the  services  of  Doctor  Hans  Froelicher  and 
that  the  reasons  should  apparently  be  a  lack  of  confidence 
in  his  loyal  attitude  towards  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  I  have  known  so  much  of  Doctor  Froelicher 
through  my  daughters,  and  have  formed  so  favorable  an 
impression  of  him  by  direct  contact  with  him,  that  I  am 
sure  that  if  any  such  impression  on  the  part  of  theTrustees 
exists,  it  must  be  based  upon  some  cruel  misunderstanding. 

“I  beg  that  you  will  believe  I  am  prompted  to  write  this 
letter  only  by  genuine  regard  for  a  man  whom  I  very 
much  esteem  and  without  the  least  desire  to  thrust^  my 
counsel,  uninvited,  into  the  deliberations  of  the  authorities 
of  the  college.  Perhaps  my  personal  interest  in  the  college 
would  be  a  sufficient  justification  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Trustees.” 
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Tuesday ,  May  yth. 

After  the  regular  cabinet  meeting,  the  President  received  a 
committee  of  three  from  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  In 
the  evening  he  went  to  the  circus  with  Mrs.  Wilson  and  a  family 
party. 

Secretary  Baker  to  General  Bliss:  “There  is  just  a  little 
disposition  on  the  part  of  both  British  and  French  to  feel 
that  they  are  in  a  position  to  demand,  or  at  least  to  insist, 
upon  the  fulfillment  of  expectations  on  their  part  as  against 
a  right  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  pursue  its  own 
policy.  For  this  reason  I  am  very  glad  that  we  have  from 
the  first  insisted  upon  leaving  these  questions  to  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  General  Pershing,  and  in  all  my  conferences  with 
Lord  Reading  I  have  insisted  that  as  General  Pershing  is 
the  American  Commander-in-Chief  we  must  continue 
to  be  guided  by  his  judgment  of  the  military  exigencies  in 
France  in  the  matter  of  the  transportation  of  troops 
there. 

A  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  between  Rumania  and  the 
Central  Powers.^ 

Senator  Chamberlain  announced  in  the  Senate  that  a  sweep¬ 
ing  investigation  of  the  aircraft  situation  would  be  initiated 
soon  by  the  Military  Affairs  Committee.  On  the  same 
day  the  Attorney  General  announced  that  the  aircraft 
investigation  requested  by  the  President  would  begin  at 
once,  and  would  be  in  the  general  charge  of  William  L. 
Frierson,  Assistant  Attorney  General. 

To  Secretary  Baker ^  who  sent  over  the  final  report  of  the 
Marshall-McNab-Wells  committee  which  had  been  investigat¬ 
ing  the  aircraft  situation;  and  endorsed  the  committee’s 
recommendation  that  a  further  investigation  of  Gutzon  Bor- 
glum’s  charges  be  conducted,  possibly  through  the  War  De¬ 
partment.  “.  .  .  I  am  anxious  to  seek  the  most  convincing 
method  of  showing  that  the  War  Department  is  as  anxious  as 
anybody  else  to  discover  and  punish  wrongdoers  .  .  .”: 

.  My  own  view,  strengthened  by  a  comparison  of 
views  with  some  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  Hill,  is  that  it 

'Supplied  by  Newton  D.  Baker  to  the  author. 

^Foreign  Relations^  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  pp.  771-777. 
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would  not  be  wise  to  have  the  investigation  of  Mr.  Bor- 
glum’s  charges  undertaken  by  the  War  Department,  be¬ 
cause,  as  one  of  them  has  suggested,  it  would  be  made  to 
appear  that  the  War  Department  was  in  some  degree  an 
interested  party  inasmuch  as  the  reputation  of  some  of  its 
officers  was  involved;  and  before  I  received  your  letter 
accompanying  the  report  of  the  aircraft  investigation  I 
had  committed  myself  to  certain  Senators  to  the  effect 
that  the  inquiry  ought  to  be  instituted  by  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

“Of  course,  this  does  not  dispose  of  General  Squier’s 
request.  I  dare  say  that  he  is  entitled,  for  the  sake  of  his 
reputation,  to  any  process  of  inquiry  which  is  necessary 
to  put  his  conduct  in  the  right  light,  though  it  may  be 
that  he  will  feel  that  if  the  inquiry  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  does  not  touch  him,  in  the  event 
he  will  be  sufficiently  vindicated.” 

To  Samuel  Gompers,  who  had  reported  a  conference  with 
Charles  A.  Douglas  (representative  in  a  legal  capacity  of  the 
Mexican  government  in  the  United  States)  and  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Pan-American  Federation  of  Labor: 

“You  must  have  wondered  why  I  have  not  sooner 
written  you  about  the  subject  matter  of  our  recent  inter¬ 
esting  conference  concerning  Mexican  matters  and  the 
possibility  of  adopting  mieans  which  would  bring  about 
better  understanding.  It  has  been  only  because  I  wanted 
to  give  the  matter  mature  consideration  and  be  reasonably 
certain  that  I  was  making  the  right  answer  to  your  sugges¬ 
tion.  I  have  fortified  my  judgment  by  talking  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  men  whose  practical  opinions  I  value,  and  I  find 
that  they  have  the  view  which  I  was  inclined  to  form 
myself  and  now  believe  to  be  the  right  view,  namely,  that 
it  would  probably  be  unwise  to  have  any  action  taken  by 
the  Government  itself  which  would  give  an  official 
character  to  such  a  conference  between  the  representatives 
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of  labor  in  the  United  States  and  the  representatives  of 
labor  in  Mexico,  as  you  suggested.  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  a  conference  between  the  representatives  of 
labor  in  the  two  countries  is  not  highly  desirable.  I  think 
that  it  is.  It  only  means  that  in  my  judgment  it  should  be 
brought  about  without  consultation  or  arrangement  with 
either  government  and  as  an  independent  action  on  the 
part  of  the  representatives  of  labor  in  both  countries.  I 
think  that  this  would  give  it  added,  not  lessened,  force, 
and  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  a  spontaneous  movement  of 
friendship  from  both  sides,  it  ought  to  have  a  very  im¬ 
portant  and  persuasive  moral  effect.  .  . 

W ednesday^  May  8th. 

At  two  o’clock  the  President  received  M.  Jusserand,  who 
probably  presented  a  translation  of  the  paper  read  by  Marshal 
Foch  before  the  Supreme  War  Council  on  May  and.^  At  2:30 
the  war  cabinet”  met.  Late-afternoon  appointments:  Senator 
Wilfley  of  Missouri;  Representative  Rucker  of  Missouri; 
Senator  Walsh  of  Montana,  with  whom  the  President  discussed 
the  aircraft  situation;  Chief  Justice  Covington  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  Senator  Jones  of  New 
Mexico  andSenator  Ransdell  of  Louisiana.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gray¬ 
son  were  guests  at  dinner,  and  in  the  evening  the  party  went 
to  the  National  Theater  to  see  a  performance  of  Three  Wise 
Men.  Forty  or  fifty  soldiers  of  Pershing’s  army  who  had  come 
home  to  assist  in  the  Liberty  Loan  campaign  were  in  the  audi¬ 
ence  and  were  asked  to  appear  on  the  stage.  President  Wilson 
joined  in  the  demonstration  and  asked  that  the  men  be  brought 
to  his  box  afterward,  so  that  he  might  shake  hands  with  each 
one  of  them. 

Secretary  McAdoo  to  the  President,  stressing  the  immediate 
need  for  new  revenue  legislation:  “.  .  .  .  The  way  in  which 
the  estimates  are  climbing  is  appalling,  but  we  must  find 
^  way,  if  possible,  to  meet  the  situation.  .  .  .” 

iClemenceau  telegraphed  Lloyd  George  on  the  20th  that  he  had  learned  from  Jusse¬ 
rand  that  President  Wilson  was  “entirely  on  our  side  in  this  matter.”  “When  M. 
Jusserand  asked  him  [the  President]  to  increase  the  number  of  infantry  and  machine- 
gunners  the  President  replied  that  he  would  do  so  willingly,  were  it  not  for  one  of  the 
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More  than  half  a  million  American  troops  were  now  in 
France,  according  to  a  statement  authorized  by  Secretary 
Baker. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  publicly  charged  that  the  Wilson  ad¬ 
ministration  was  “  anxious  to  punish  the  newspapers  which 
upheld  the  war,  but  which  told  the  truth  about  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  failure  to  conduct  the  war  efficiently”  but 
failed  to  proceed  against  papers  which  opposed  the  war 
but  “upheld  the  administration  and  defended  the  in¬ 
efficiency.”  Burleson  immediately  and  publicly  challenged 
Roosevelt  to  prove  his  charge;  and  a  bitter  controversy 
was  on.* 

Nicaragua  declared  war  on  Germany. 

To  Secretary  Wilson^  who  submitted  a  list  of  umpires  for  the 
National  War  Labor  Board: 

“I  have  no  hesitation  in  accepting  the  enclosed  list, 
which  I  return  to  you,  though  I  must  confess  to  some  re¬ 
gret  that  we  could  not  use  from  the  other  list  at  least  Mr. 
Matthew  Hale  and  Mr.  Henry  Ford.  Henry  Ford’s  atti¬ 
tude  towards  his  own  employees  has  been  so  widely  known 
to  be  generous  and  disinterested  that  I  don’t  think  any 
suspicion  of  partiality  would  attach  to  him,  and  I  assume 
that  the  same  is  true  of  Mr.  Matthew  Hale,  but  if  in  your 
judgment  these  two  gentlemen  cannot  with  advantage  to 
the  general  plan  be  substituted  for  any  two  of  those  whom 
you  suggest,  I  am  perfectly  content  to  abide  by  your 
judgment.”^ 

To  E.  N.  Hurley:^ 

“A  good  deal  of  embarrassment  and  dislocation  in  the 
administrative  business  of  the  Government  has  been 

Abbeville  decisions  to  which  he  felt  bound  to  adhere.  Mr.  Baker  said  practically  the 
same  thing  to  M.  Jusserand.  .  .  Clemenceau,  The  Grandeur  and  Misery  of  Victory, 
p.  72. 

'New  York  Times,  May  9,  1918. 

^Secretary  Wilson  replied  that  he  had  eliminated  two  names  on  his  list,  and  sub¬ 
stituted  those  suggested  by  the  President. 

®Also  to  McCormick,  Hoover,  Garfield,  Baruch,  Ryan  of  the  Aircraft  Production 
Board,  and  Harris  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
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caused  by  the  transfer  of  clerks  and  specialists  of  one 
sort  or  another  from  the  older  and  longer  established  de¬ 
partments  to  the  new  instrumentalities  which  have  neces¬ 
sarily  been  created  or  greatly  enlarged  since  this  country 
entered  the  war,  and  I  take  the  liberty  of  calling  your 
attention  to  the  fact,  because  it  has  often  happened  that 
employees  of  the  older  departments  have  been  drawn  away 
by  ojffers  of  considerable  increases  of  pay,  to  the  very 
serious  embarrassment,  and  sometimes  to  the  serious 
weakening,  of  the  departments  which  they  were  induced 
to  leave.  All  this  has  been  a  very  natural  process.  There 
have  in  fact  not  been  trained  men  enough  to  go  around, 
but  I  thought  I  might  venture  to  speak  of  this  to  you, 
because  I  was  sure  your  judgment  would  agree  with  mine 
that  this  process  ought  to  be  avoided  wherever  it  is  avoid¬ 
able,  and  the  new  activities  recruited  from  outside  Wash¬ 
ington.  I  write,  therefore,  to  beg  for  your  cooperation  in 
seeing  that  we  all  act  as  a  single  family  in  this  matter  and 
restrain  our  subordinates  from  poaching  in  each  other’s 
preserves  wherever  it  is  possible  to  restrain  them.” 

To  Dr.  George  E.  Hale: 

“The  only  question  which  occurs  to  me  in  connection 
with  the  action  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  as 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  international  co¬ 
operation  in  the  matter  of  research  is  this: 

“As  you  probably  know,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Government,  American  research  bodies  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  France,  in  England,  and  in  Italy,  in  response  to 
the  suggestion  of  the  authorities  of  those  countries  who 
began  to  be  perplexed  and  a  little  distressed  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  scientific  men  sent  over  or  going  over  on  their  own 
account  and  making  repeated  inquiries  into  the  same 
things  and  of  the  same  persons.  What  under  the  plan  of 
which  you  have  sent  me  an  outline  will  become  of  these 
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bodies?  Very  eminent  men  were  chosen  in  many  in¬ 
stances  to  constitute  them,  and  I  believe  that  the  National 
Academy  itself  was  consulted  when  their  personnel  was 
chosen.” 

To  Herbert  Welsh,  who  had  presented,  with  his  own  endorse¬ 
ment,  a  plan  for  holding  a  meeting  of  loyal  Americans  of  Ger¬ 
man  affiliation: 

.  What  Mr.  Bricker  proposes  interests  me  very 
much  and  I  need  hardly  say  has  my  cordial  approval.  I 
believe  that  by  such  means  a  vast  deal  of  the  unjust  sus¬ 
picion  which  has  rested  upon  some  classes  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  may  be  effectually  removed  and  their  genuine 
loyalty  and  devotion  brought  into  high  relief.” 

To  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  “Personal”: 

“Your  letter  .  .  .  about  the  celebration  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  May,  the  date  of  the  entrance  of  Italy  into  the 
war,  has  interested  me  very  much,  and  I  will  be  very  glad 
indeed  to  do  what  I  can  to  cooperate  in  marking  the  day 
in  some  special  way. 

“The  way  that  would  first  occur  to  one  would  be  to 
issue  a  proclamation  requesting  the  general  celebration  of 
the  day,  or  its  general  observance,  in  some  dignified  way, 
but  when  I  reflect  upon  the  possible  feeling  of  the  other 
nations  who  are  associated  with  us  in  the  war  and  whose 
entrance  into  it  has  not  been  celebrated  in  any  particular 
way,  I  feel  that,  on  the  whole,  that  course  would  not  be 
wise. 

“I  understand  that  you  are  going  to  preside  at  the 
meeting  which  the  Italy  America  Society  is  planning  for 
the  twenty-fourth,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  enclosing  a 
letter^  which  I  would  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  would 
be  kind  enough  to  read  to  those  then  assembled.  I  shall 


^Expressing  admiration  and  friendship  for  Italy  and  the  Italian  people.  Published 
in  the  New  York  Times,  May  1918. 
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direct  that  the  Italian  flag  be  displayed  on  all  public 
buildings  on  that  day,  and  I  shall  try  through  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Information  to  spread  as  widely  as  possible  the 
suggestion  that  the  day  be  marked  in  the  several  com¬ 
munities  of  the  country  in  some  special  way.” 

To  his  secretary,  Tumulty,  referring  to  a  request  that  a  cabinet 
member  address  an  organization  dinner  of  the  Liberty  Loan 
Jewish  Committee  of  Massachusetts: 

“I  hate  to  add  unnecessarily  to  the  work  the  several 
heads  of  departments  are  now  carrying  but  I  would  like 
very  much  to  have  some  interest  shown  in  this  matter. 
Would  it  be  too  much  trouble  for  you  to  canvass  the 
Cabinet  a  little  and  see  if  there  is  anyone  who  has  the 
spare  energy  and  inclination.” 

Thursday ,  May  gth. 

Except  for  his  early  golf,  the  President  spent  the  entire  day 
in  his  study. 

Colonel  House  to  the  President: 

“If  the  Senate  investigates  the  aircraft  management, 
they  will  do  it  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  Administration, 
and  they  will  splash  all  the  mud  around  that  they  can. 
This  will  hearten  the  enemy,  which  the  Senate  does  not 
mind  so  long  as  some  political  capital  against  you  may  be 
made. 

“It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  Senate  investigation 
might  be  killed  if  you  would  have  Gregory  appoint  Hughes 
to  undertake  an  investigation.  If  made  honestly  it  can  do 
no  harm.  .  .  . 

“There  is  another  point  and  that  is  if  you  use  Taft,  Root, 
Hughes  and  other  republicans  as  you  are  doing,  people  will 
begin  to  understand  that  there  is  some  reason  why  Col. 
Roosevelt  is  not  available.  .  .  .” 

German  attacks  in  Flanders  came  to  an  end,  and  there  suc¬ 
ceeded  (writes  Marshal  Foch)  “a  season  of  calm  which  we 
had  not  experienced  for  nearly  two  months.”^ 


'^The  Memoirs  oj  Marshal  Foch,  p.  310. 
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To  Secretary  Baker^  enclosing  charges  by  the  Free  Federation 
of  Workers  of  Porto  Rico  against  Governor  Yager: 

“These  papers  concern  serious  matters.  Personally,  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  real  case  against  Governor 
Ya;ger  as  these  papers  present,  because  I  have  learned  to 
have  very  little  confidence  in  Iglesias,  who  seems  to  be 
the  formulator  of  the  charges,  but  I  would  very  much  like 
your  judgment  as  to  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  act  upon 
Mr.  Gornpers’  suggestion  as  to  the  sending  of  a  commis¬ 
sion  of  inquiry  to  Porto  Rico  to  look  into  all  these  matters 
and  report  to  us.” 

To  Richard  Hooker  of  the  Springfield  Republican: 

“I  thank  you  for  your  frank  and  important  letter  .  .  . 
The  postal  rates  to  which  you  refer  have  given  me  a  great 
deal  of  concern.  You  probably  know  that  they  were  not 
suggested  by  the  administration,  but  that  the  whole  plan 
of  the  zones  was  adopted  because  of  an  opinion  which 
has  for  a  long  time  been  growing  in  the  public  and  which 
now  seems  very  definitely  set  and  concluded.  I  shall  take 
pleasure  in  conferring  with  the  Postmaster  General  as  to 
whether  any  action  is  feasible  in  the  circumstances,  be¬ 
cause  I  realize  the  serious  nature  of  the  whole  thing.”^ 

To  Madame  Paderewska: 

“I  am  afraid  you  must  have  got  the  impression  that  I 
had  forgotten  my  interesting  interview  with  you,'^  by 
which  I  was  very  much  moved  and  impressed,  but  I  as¬ 
sure  you  that  that  is  not  the  case.  I  have  delayed  writing 
to  you  only  because  I  was  in  great  doubt  what  I  ought  to 
do  concerning  your  suggestion  about  the  proclamation  of 
a  Polish  Day.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  been  forced  to 

iQn  the  same  day  the  President  sent  the  letter  on  to  Burleson,  referring  to  Hooker 
as  “a  singularly  just  and  high-minded  young  man.” 

*On  February  27, 1918.  See  Woodrow  Wilson,  Life  and  Letters,  Vol.  VII,  W ar  Leader, 
p.  568. 
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the  conclusion,  after  consulting  many  persons  whom  I  re¬ 
gard  as  wiser  than  myself,  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
proclaim  an  official  Polish  Day.  In  view  of  the  many  na¬ 
tional  elements  of  which  our  population  is  composed  and 
by  which  it  is  enriched,  and  of  the  many  controversial 
matters  which  have  sprung  up,  not  only  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  Polish  enlistments  but  with  regard  to  sim¬ 
ilar  matters  affecting  other  nationalities,  I  believe  that 
it  would  be  wisest  to  leave  action  in  these  matters  en¬ 
tirely  to  private  initiative.  You  will  probably  have  ob¬ 
served  that  there  is  a  very  strong  movement  among 
Americans  of  Bohemian  origin  in  this  country  to  take 
some  active  part  against  the  Central  Powers,  and  ques¬ 
tions  are  arising  with  regard  to  their  wishes  very  similar 
to  those  which  have  arisen  with  regard  to  the  very  ad¬ 
mirable  and  commendable  purposes  of  the  Polish  people. 

“You  will  believe,  I  am  sure,  my  dear  Madame  Pade- 
rewska,  that  this  decision  does  not  mean  that  my  sym¬ 
pathy  is  not  strongly  enlisted.  I  am  merely  uttering  a 
hard-headed  practical  judgment  and  hope  that  further 
consideration  of  the  matter  will  convince  you  that  that 
conclusion  is  inevitable.” 


Friday^  May  loth. 

The  Attorney  General  called  just  before  luncheon,  and  at 
two  o’clock  the  President  received  the  minister  and  a  special 
mission  from  Guatemala.  The  cabinet  meeting  was  canceled, 
leaving  only  two  afternoon  appointments,  with  Secretary  Lan¬ 
sing  and  with  Senators  Colt  and  Gerry  of  Rhode  Island.  The 
President  spent  the  evening  in  his  study.  Secretary  Baker 
coming  in  at  eight  o’clock  for  a  conference. 

Secretary  Baker  to  the  President: 

“.  .  .  .  There  seems  to  be  confusion  as  to  whether  the 
statement  of  General  Foch  as  [was]  made  before  or  after 
the  formal  written  agreement  drawn  up  by  General  Foch, 
Lord  Milner  and  General  Pershing  as  a  committee  and 
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subsequently  approved  by  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
War  Council  present  at  Abbevilled  I  told  both  Mr.  Jus- 
serand  and  Lord  Reading  that  it  seemed  to  me  quite 
inadmissible  for  us  here  to  reach  any  sort  of  agreement  at 
variance  with  the  formal  written  and  signed  agreement 
transmitted  to  us  as  representing  the  common  belief  of  the 
military  commanders  .  .  . 

“I,  therefore,  suggested  that  if  General  Foch  felt  that 
the  agreement  made  did  not  really  meet  the  exigencies  of 
of  the  military  situation  the  best  course  would  be  for 
General  Foch  spontaneously  to  send  for  General  Pershing, 
go  over  the  military  situation  with  him,  and  get  General 
Pershing  to  agree  to  whatever  modification  is  proper.  We 
would  then  have  ...  no  possible  holdback  on  General 
Pershing’s  part  due  to  a  feeling  that  his  Government  was 
not  relying  upon  his  judgment. 

“Mr.  Jusserand  believes  that  the  wisest  course,  and  told 
me  that  he  was  going  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Clemenceau  that 
he  suggest  to  General  Foch  that  he  send  for  General 
Pershing  and  work  out  just  what  they  want  .  .  .” 

Theodore  Roosevelt  issued  a  statement,  following  up  his 
controversy  with  Burleson,  in  which  he  cited  the  Hearst 
papers  as  among  those  which  ought  not  to  have  been 
allowed  to  continue  publication.  Both  Burleson  and  Creel 
replied.^ 

To  Grosvenor  Clarkson^  who  urged  the  creation,  if  it  did  not 
already  exist,  of  “a  specific  w'orking  record  of  the  war  produc¬ 
tion  capacity  of  the  executive  departments  of  the  Government.” 
Such  a  record,  he  thought,  would  not  only  help  to  eliminate 
what  overlapping  effort  might  still  exist,  but  would  assist  the 
President  in  carrying  out  such  powers  as  he  might  decide  to  use 
under  the  Overman  bill: 

“I  have  your  letter  of  yesterday,  but  I  am  not  sure 
what  you  mean  by  a  ‘  record  of  the  war  production  capac¬ 
ity  of  all  executive  departments.’  The  thing  that  puzzles 
me  is  the  word  ‘production.’  I  should  be  very  much 


^It  was  made  before.  See  this  volume,  p.  116. 
*New  York  T/mes,  May  ii,  12,  1918. 
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obliged  to  you  if  you  would  develop  your  idea  a  little 
further.  Do  you  mean  the  working  capacity?”^ 

To  John  I.  ShaWy  explaining  why  he  could  not  interfere  in  a 
case  of  alleged  injustice  about  which  Mr.  Shaw  had  written: 

.  the  Quartermaster’s  Department  is  just  now  run¬ 
ning  on  a  very  energetic  and  business-like  basis,  and  I 
have  made  it  a  rule  all  my  life,  both  at  the  University  and 
here,  to  trust  those  who  are  at  the  heads  of  departments 
to  manage  their  own  subordinates  and  judge  of  their 
capacity.  .  .  .” 

Saturday^  May  iith. 

There  were  no  official  engagements  for  the  day.  The  Presi¬ 
dent,  as  usual,  spent  a  number  of  morning  hours  in  his  study, 
and  in  the  afternoon  took  a  long  drive  with  Mrs.  Wilson. 
Evening  at  Keith’s  Theater. 

The  President  named  May  30th  as  a  Day  of  Fasting  and 
Prayer.^ 

Secretary  Lansing  telegraphed  Ambassador  Page  in  Rome: 

“.  .  .  .  The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  been 
deeply  interested  in  following  the  proceedings  of  the 
Congress  of  the  Oppressed  Races  of  Austria-Hungary 
which  was  held  in  Rome  in  April.®  The  United  States  has 
the  utmost  sympathy  for  the  general  principles  involved 
and  desires  that  you  should  make  known  to  the  proper 
authorities  that  the  aims  of  the  Czech  and  Yugo-Slav 
peoples  of  Austria  for  free  and  independent  development 
have  the  earnest  support  of  this  Government.  You  will 
make  known  the  position  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Italian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  inquire  what  sug¬ 
gestions  he  may  have  toward  the  active  cooperation  of 
the  United  States  in  this  whole  movement.  .  . 

‘Out  of  the  correspondence  here  begun  grew  the  Bureau  of  Planning  and  Statistics, 
headed  by  Dean  Gay  of  Harvard.  (Clarkson  to  the  author.) 

^Official  Bulletin,  May  ii,  1918. 

*This  volume,  April  8,  p.  81. 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  r,  Vol.  I,  p.  803.  Page  replied  on  the  i8th  that  he 
had  seen  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs:  “.  .  .  .  He  thinks  that  however  favorable 
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Secretary  Baker  telegraphed  General  Pershing: 

“The  President  asked  me  to  say  to  you  that  he  has  been 
very  much  impressed  and  disturbed  by  representations 
officially  made  to  him  by  French  and  British  Ambassadors 
showing  the  steady  drain  upon  French  and  British  replace¬ 
ments  and  the  small  number  of  replacement  troops  now 
available.  He  feels  that  you  on  the  ground  have  full  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  know  the  situation  and  fully  trusts  your  judgment 
as  to  how  far  we  ought  to  give  additional  priority  to  in¬ 
fantry  and  machine  gun  units,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  such 
troops  seem  to  be  the  most  immediately  serviceable  and 
urgently  needed.  .  .  . 

“It  has  been  suggested  to  the  President  that  General 
Foch  may  reopen  this  subject  with  you,  and  the  President 
hopes  you  will  approach  any  such  interview  as  sympa¬ 
thetically  as  possible,  particularly  if  the  situation  as  to 
replacements  which  has  been  presented  to  him  is  as  critical 
as  it  seems.”^ 

General  Pershing  reported  that  American  troops,  in  addition 

we  may  be  towards  these  peoples  it  is  unwise  to  make  at  this  time  new  declarations 
which  add  to  war  aims  and  may  add  to  discussion  and  even  discussions  [dissensions] 
among  those  now  acting  with  us.  He  draws  distinction  between  Allies’  relation  to 
Jugo-Slav  and  Czecho-Slovak  situation.  The  latter  he  thinks  in  a  condition  to  be 
helpfully  encouraged,  as  substantially  all  these  are  against  Central  Empires.  The 
former  on  the  contrary  are  divided,  some  wishing  to  be  close  to  Austria-Hungary, 
others  not.  Very  confidentially  he  evidently  thinks  a  doubtful  Jugo-Slav-Servian  state 
would  in  the  future  be  drawn  by  commercial  and  other  bonds  close  to  Austria-Hungary 
and  Germany,  would  become  serious  rival  to  Italy  and  would  certainly  fall  under 
Austrian  influence.  .  .  .”  Ibid.,  pp.  805-806. 

iPershing,  My  Experiences  in  the  World  War,  Vol.  II,  p.  49.  The  subject  of  the  trans¬ 
portation  and  use  of  American  troops  was  by  now  in  a  bad  muddle.  General  Bliss,  in  a 
confidential  letter  of  this  same  date  to  Secretary  Baker,  said:  “ - We  began,  origi¬ 

nally,  with  our  plan  for  the  slow  and  orderly  development  of  an  Independent  American 
Army  which  would  be  ready  to  play  its  part  in  a  campaign  in  19195  when  I  came  oyer 
here  last  November  all  the  military  and  political  leaders  united  in  a  demand  (in  antici¬ 
pation  of  the  very  emergency  which  is  now  on  us)  that  we  should  have  here  in  France 
not  less  than  24  fully  equipped  divisions  by  July  i  next;  a  Resolution  of  the  Supreme 
War  Council  of  last  February  demanded  two  divisions  a  month;  an  agreement  entered 
into  about  the  same  time  with  Mr.  Lloyd-George  called  for  bringing  over  six  complete 
divisions  in  British  shipping  by  the  month  of  June;  a  Joint  Note,  No.  18  [March  27th] 
(adopted  while  you  were  here)  provided  for  the  sending  over  of  American  Infantry 
and  Machine  Gun  units  alone,  for  service  with  the  British  and  French,  until  the  Supreme 
War  Council  should  decide  that  the  emergency  had  passed,  and  rescinded  all  previous 
agreements  and  conventions  on  this  subject;  in  the  face  of  this  Joint  Note  No.  18  a 
special  agreement  was  entered  into  with  Lord  Milner  which  practically  revived  the 
old  ‘six  divisions  agreement’;  and,  finally,  after  vainly  trying  to  secure  an  arrangement 
which  would  be  satisfactory  to  all  the  agreement  at  Abbeville  was  made - ” 
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to  the  24,000  fighting  with  the  British  and  French  armies, 
were  holding  thirty-five  miles  of  the  front  lined 

The  London  Herald — chief  British  labor  journal — published 
the  secret  treaties,  with  maps  and  comment:  “We  are 
concentrating  this  week  on  the  secret  treaties  because  we 
believe  it  absolutely  and  immediately  necessary  to  give 
these  terms  of  Great  Britain’s  concealed  aims  and  commit¬ 
ments  the  widest  possible  publicity.  The  press  with  a  few 
shining  exceptions  ...  has  ignored  the  terms  of  the  treaties 
made  public  by  the  Bolsheviki,  and  the  majority  of  people 
still  receive  the  mention  of  the  ‘secret  treaties’  with  a  stare 
of  blank  incomprehension.  .  . 

To  Secretary  Lansing: 

“I  readily  understand  the  desire  of  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  to  prosecute  their  inquiries  in  Japan,  but  I  agree 
with  you  that  it  would  not  be  wise  for  them  to  do  so  at 
present.  Japan’s  industries  are  dislocated,  like  those  of 
every  other  country  that  is  taking  part  in  this  war,  and  I 
believe  that  besides  that  fact  it  might  arouse  absurd  con¬ 
jectures  as  to  our  motives  in  making  these  inquiries  if  we 
should  undertake  them  now.” 

To  Senator  Joseph  T.  Robinson: 

“There  is  a  matter,  small  in  one  sense  but  very  great 
in  another,  in  which  I  am  deeply  interested  and  to  which 
I  hope  you  will  permit  me  to  call  your  attention.  An  item 
proposed  to  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  bureau  of  child  welfare  in  the  District  was  omitted 
in  the  Committee’s  recommendation  to  the  House,  but  I 
think  that  it  is  of  vital  importance.  It  involves  only  the 
sum  of  117,560,  and  I  cannot  think  of  any  money  that 
would  be  better  spent.  I  am,  therefore,  taking  the  liberty 
of  asking  if  I  may  interest  you  to  see  that  it  is  included 
in  the  bill  as  it  passes  the  Senate. 


^Supplied  by  N.  D.  Baker  to  the  author, 

*R.  S.  Baker,  Woodrow  Wilson  and  World  Settlement,  Vol.  I,  p.  42. 
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“For  fear  this  matter  had  not  been  called  to  your  at¬ 
tention  otherwise,  I  felt  that  perhaps  I  might  take  the 
liberty  of  speaking  of  it  myself.” 

To  John  W.  Wescott: 

“I  am  heartily  glad  you  went  yourself  to  the  ship¬ 
yards,  and  your  letter  .  .  .  has  given  me  a  great  deal  of 
cheer  and  encouragement.  I  have  not  been  able  to  go  to 
the  yards  myself.  I  have  had  to  take  my  knowledge  of 
them  at  second-hand,  but  I  have  known  that  you  are 
quite  right  in  your  denunciation  of  those  who  are  seeking 
to  make  trouble  and  political  capital.  Things  are  going  in 
regard  to  the  shipbuilding  really  remarkably  well,  much 
as  I  wish  that  they  might  have  gone  faster.” 

Sunday^  May  12th. 

President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  went  to  St.  John’s  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  morning,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  quietly, 
with  no  engagements. 

Colonel  House  sent  the  President  a  telegram  from  Sir  William 
Wiseman,  who  discussed  among  other  matters  the  alleged 
disagreement  between  Pershing  and  Bliss.  In  his  covering 
letter  House  wrote: 

“.  .  .  .  When  I  was  in  Paris  I  saw  that  Pershing  needed 
someone  to  help  him  do  the  things  that  were  not  strictly 
military  but  were  more  or  less  diplomatic.  .  . 

George  Creel  spoke  in  New  York,  and  during  the  question 
period  which  followed  he  was  asked  whether  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  had  loyal  hearts.  “I  do  not  like  slum¬ 
ming,”  he  replied,  “so  I  won’t  explore  into  the  hearts  of 
Congress.”  This  remark  was  immediately  brought  up  in 
the  House  for  savage  attack.  Creel,  said  Kitchin,  was 
“unworthy  of  the  respect  of  any  decent  citizen  of  the 
United  States”  if  he  had  indeed  made  such  a  statement. 
A  letter  of  apology  from  Creel  was  given  to  the  press  on  the 
17th. 


‘The  President  sent  House’s  letter  ^nd  enclosure  on  to  Secretary  Baker. 
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Monday^  May  lyth. 

Afternoon  appointments:  M.  Tardieu,  French  High  Com¬ 
missioner;  a  large  group  of  the  French  “Blue  Devils”  who  had 
been  brought  to  the  United  States  by  the  Liberty  Loan  Com¬ 
mittee  to  help  the  campaign;  Arthur  F.  Mullin  and  Rufus 
Hollister  of  the  Nebraska  Democratic  National  Committee; 
Cyrus  H.  McCormick;  Representative  Ferris  of  Oklahoma; 
B.  M.  Baruch.  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  and  a  family  party 
went  to  the  National  Theater  in  the  evening,  to  see  a  per¬ 
formance  of  Out  There  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  Red 
Cross. 

Clemenceau,  in  a  telegram  to  the  President,  forwarded  a 
message  from  the  Belgian  Prime  Minister  about  alarming 
famine  conditions  which  threatened  Belgium.  “.  .  .  .  It 
goes  without  saying,”  Clemenceau  commented,  “that  the 
French  Government  is  ready  to  adopt  all  measures  de¬ 
manded  of  it  which  are  possible  for  it  to  take.”^ 


To  Charles  Evans  Hughes: 

“You  have  doubtless  noticed  that  very  serious  charges 
of  dishonesty  have  been  made  in  connection  with  the 
production  of  aircraft. 

“Because  of  the  capital  importance  of  this  branch  of 
the  military  service,  I  feel  that  these  charges  should  be 
thoroughly  investigated  and  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
in  order  that  the  guilty,  if  there  be  any  such,  may  be 
promptly  and  vigorously  prosecuted  and  that  the  reputa¬ 
tions  of  those  whose  actions  have  been  attacked  may  be 
protected  in  case  the  charges  are  groundless. 

I  requested  the  Department  of  Justice  to  use  every 
instrumentality  at  its  disposal  to  investigate  these  charges, 
and,  with  the  approval  of  the  Attorney  General,  I  am 
writing  to  beg  that  you  will  act  with  him  in  making  this 
investigation.  I  feel  that  this  is  a  matter  of  the  very  great¬ 
est  importance,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  feel 


^Foreign  Relations  1918,  Supp.  2,  pp.  483-484.  De  Broqueville’s  appeal 
transmitted  to  the  President  by  the  Belgian  minister  at  Washington. 
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that  it  is  possible  to  contribute  your  very  valuable  serv¬ 
ices  in  studying  and  passing  upon  the  questions  in¬ 
volved.”^ 

To  Jesse  H.  Jones^  who  had  asked  the  President  to  address  a 
large  meeting  on  behalf  of  the  Red  Cross,  saying  that  either 
Cleveland  H.  Dodge  or  ex-President  Taft  would  preside: 

“I  would  if  I  could  give  you  immediately  my  definite 
promise  that  I  will  be  in  New  York  on  Saturday  evening 
to  speak  for  the  Red  Cross,  but  I  dare  not.  I  can  only  say 
that  my  present  hope  and  intention  are  to  be  there,  but 
I  must  frankly  say  that  I  cannot  speak  at  the  Hippodrome. 
I  know  by  many  years  experience  my  limitations  in  such 
matters  and  I  ought  not  undertake  to  speak  in  any  audi¬ 
torium  larger  than  the  Carnegie  Institute  or  some  one  of 
the  larger  theatres. 

“Confidentially,  I  would  much  prefer  Mr.  Cleveland 
Dodge  as  a  presiding  officer.” 

To  his  daughter^  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Sayre: 

MY  DEAR  LITTLE  GIRL: 

....  We  are  all  well.  My  hand  is  practically  well  again, 
though  I  have  to  put  ointment  on  it  every  morning  and 
wear  a  glove  during  the  day.  I  am  now  playing  golf  with 
two  hands,  though  not  very  well. 

Margaret  is  slowly  working  her  way  towards  home 
through  the  camps,  and  we  are  of  course  very  eager  to 
see  her. 

Our  days  go  as  usual  and  there  is  really  nothing  to  re¬ 
port,  and  it  will  be  no  news  to  you  that  we  all  love  you 
tenderly  and  dearly. 

Lovingly  yours. 
Father 


'Hughes  replied  that  he  would  be  glad  to  serve. 
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Tuesday,  May  14th. 

At  two  o’clock  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  received  the 
Woman’s  Committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 
Appointments  after  the  cabinet  meeting:  Senator  Thomas  of 
Colorado;  George  Foster  Peabody;  Representative  Carlin  of 
Virginia;  Senator  Hitchcock  of  Nebraska;  Senator  Thompson 
of  Kansas,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Audit  and  Control 
of  the  Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate.  After  the  interview 
Senator  Thompson  told  reporters  that  the  Chamberlain  reso¬ 
lution  providing  for  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  war 
would  probably  not  be  reported  out  unless  appreciably  modi¬ 
fied;  and  added  that  the  President  objected  to  its  unlimited 
scope — it  savored  too  much  of  “snooping.”^  In  the  evening 
President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Woman’s 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  at  Continental 
Hall. 

To  Senator  Thomas  S.  Martin,  majority  leader: 

“I  am  sincerely  obliged  to  you  for  calling  my  attention 
to  Senate  Resolution  241,  which  in  effect  proposes  to  con¬ 
stitute  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate  a 
committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

“I  deem  it  my  duty  to  say  that  I  should  regard  the 
passage  of  this  resolution  as  a  direct  vote  of  want  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  administration.  The  purpose  which  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  expresses  has  been  expressed  again  and  again 
in  various  forms  during  the  present  session,  and  has  al¬ 
ways  seemed  to  originate  in  a  rooted  distrust  of  those 
who  are  at  present  in  charge  of  the  executive  functions  of 
the  Government.  These  executive  functions  are  very 
clearly  understood.  They  have  been  defined  both  by  the 
Constitution  and  by  long  experience,  and  no  one  can 
doubt  where  the  responsibility  for  them  lies  or  what  the 
methods  are  by  which  those  who  are  responsible  can  be 
held  to  their  duty. 

‘Such  activities  on  the  part  of  a  particular  committee 


*New  York  Times,  May  15,  1918. 
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of  the  vSenate  as  this  resolution  would  look  forward  to 
would  constitute  nothing  less  than  an  attempt  to  take  over 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  or  at  the  least  so  superintend  and 
direct  and  participate  in  the  executive  conduct  of  it  as  to 
interfere  in  the  most  serious  way  with  the  action  of  the 
constituted  executive. 

“I  protest  most  earnestly  against  the  adoption  of  any 
such  action  and  shall  hope  that  every  Senator  who  in¬ 
tends  to  support  the  present  administration  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  war  will  vote  against  it.  These  are  serious 
times  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  lines  should 
be  clearly  drawn  between  friends  and  opponents.”^ 

To  Senator  James  D.  Phelan: 

“I  admit  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the  question  about 
allowing  ‘credits’  for  volunteers  in  conducting  the  draft, 
but  I  have  been  over  the  matter  several  times  and  with 
very  great  care  with  the  War  Department  and  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  interests  of  the  country  in  the  matter  of 
winning  the  war  will  be  best  served  by  the  measure  as  it 
stands. 

“It  is  always  with  genuine  hesitation  that  I  find  myself 
differing  from  men  like  yourself,  to  whose  judgments  I 
attach  a  great  deal  of  importance,  and  I  am  quite  ready 
to  concede  that  neither  solution  of  this  question  is  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory.  We  have  to  take  the  average  best.” 

Wednesday ^  May  lyth. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  went  to  Potomac  Park  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  morning,  to  watch  the  opening  of  the  aero- 

‘The  New  York  Times  of  the  i6th  published  the  President’s  letter,  commenting 
editorially  that  the  country  agreed  with  his  stand  against  the  Chamberlain  resolution. 

,  Whatever  of  confusion  may  exist  anywhere  would  be  intensified  a  hundred  fold 
if  Congress  tried  to  take  over  the  executive  business,  or  superintend  it,  or  overhaul  it, 
or  meddle  with  it.  It  is  not  what  Congress  is  for;  and  the  Congress  which  did  try  to 
exercise  such  functions  in  Lincoln’s  time,  although  it  was  headed  by  much  abler  men 
than  most  of  those  at  the  head  of  this  Congress,  only  succeeded  in  interfering  with 
the  nation’s  war  activities  and  making  bad  matters  worse.  .  .  .”  But,  continued  the 
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plane  mail  service  between  Washington  and  New  York.  The 
first  plane  out  of  Washington  made  a  brilliant  start,  but  was 
forced  to  land  in  Maryland!  Late-afternoon  appointments: 
Representative  Sherley  of  Kentucky;  Roger  C.  Sullivan. 

General  Pershing  to  Secretary  Baker — a  message  which 
Baker  immediately  sent  on  to  the  President: 

“.  .  .  .  We  have  given  the  Supreme  War  Council  all  it 
asked  at  Abbeville  [May  2nd].  ...  It  is  believed  that  the 
action  at  Abbeville  should  be  considered  as  the  deliberate 
expression  of  the  Supreme  War  Council’s  latest  views  .  .  . 
otherwise  as  long  as  there  is  the  slightest  hope  of  getting 
further  concessions  there  will  be  a  continual  clamor  re¬ 
gardless  of  how  it  affects  us.  .  .  .” 

In  conclusion  Pershing  pointed  out  that  he  wished  to  be 
understood  above  all  as  having  “every  desire  to  meet  this 
question  in  the  broadest  way  possible”;  and  he  assured 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War  that  he  would 
approach  any  future  discussion  in  the  spirit  suggested  by 
the  Secretary.^ 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Audit  and  Expenses,  having  modi¬ 
fied  the  Chamberlain  resolution  so  as  to  specify  an  in¬ 
vestigation  into  “the  progress  of  aircraft  and  ordnance 
production  in  the  United  States,  or  into  the  status  of  the 
Quartermaster  General’s  supplies  or  expenditures  in  any 
of  those  branches  of  the  War  Department,”  ordered  it  to 
a  favorable  report. 

Thursday^  May  i6th. 

The  President  again  conferred  with  Senator  Thompson  in 
regard  to  the  Chamberlain  resolution.  When  Thompson  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Capitol  he  announced,  “It’s  a  fight  1”^  Afternoon 
appointments:  the  minister  from  Honduras,  who  presented  a 


writer,  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  the  President  had  made  use  of  such  expressions  as, 
“These  are  serious  times  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  lines  should  be  clearly 
drawn  between  friends  and  opponents.” 

^Published  in  part  in  Pershing,  My  Experiences  in  the  World  War,  Vol.  II,  p.  49. 

*New  York  Times,  May  17,  1918.  On  the  17th  Tumulty  telegraphed  to  one  of  the 
White  House  clerks  from  the  train,  as  the  President’s  party  was  on  its  way  to  New 
York:  “President  authorized  me  to  say  that  he  was  not  opposed  to  aircraft  investiga¬ 
tion  but  he  was  opposed  to  the  covert  purpose  of  Chamberlain  resolution,  Please 
convey  this  information  in  confidence  to  Senator  Thompson.” 
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former  president  of  Honduras;  Secretary  Baker;  Herbert 
Hoover;  Vance  C.  McCormick;  Representative  Pou  of  North 
Carolina.  Evening  at  the  National  Theater. 

The  first  thousand  Liberty  aircraft  engines  were  completed 
and  shipped.^ 

A.  J.  Balfour,  in  the  course  of  a  debate  on  the  Sixte  negoti¬ 
ations,  in  the  House  of  Commons:  “.  .  .  .  If  anybody  sup¬ 
poses  we  have  ever  shown  any  want  of  confidence  in  the 
President  of  the  United  States  they  are  laboring  under  a 
complete  delusion.  I  have  no  secrets.  Every  thought  I  have 
of  the  war,  of  the  diplomacy  connected  with  the  war,  is  as 
open  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  to  any  other 
human  being.  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  for  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  to  carry  on  the  great  work  on  which 
they  are  engaged,  to  deal  with  the  complex  problems  which 
meet  them  from  day  to  day,  without  complete  confidence, 
and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  complete  confidence  is 
always  given.  .  .  .”^ 

A  demonstration  of  the  subject  races  of  Austria  took  place 
in  Prague.  President  Wilson’s  name  was  repeatedly  ac¬ 
claimed,  the  speakers  making  “supreme  use  of  the  phrases 
regarding  the  ideals  of  democracy,  league  of  nations, 
etc.”^ 

To  Secretary  Baker: 

“I  value  very  highly  your  gift  of  ‘The  Frontiers  of 
Freedom,’  and  shall  look  forward  with  genuine  pleasure 
to  reading  the  addresses  contained  in  the  volume. 

“And  may  I  not  say  that  I  am  particularly  grateful  to 
you  for  the  inscription  which  the  fly-leaf  bears?  I  value 
your  friendship  and  approval  more  highly  than  you  real¬ 
ize,  and  am  deeply  complimented  that  you  should  feel 
that  I  have  contributed  in  any  respect  to  a  new  under¬ 
standing  of  the  spirit  of  liberty.” 

'The  Packard  and  Lincoln  Motor  Companies  to  the  President,  May  17,  1918. 

"^War  Aims  and  Peace  Proposals,  pp.  326-327. 

^Frazier’s  report  of  May  28th;  Stovall’s  report  of  May  23rd.  Stovall  suggested  that 
“if  it  meets  with  approval  of  the  Department,  Professor  Masaryk  ...  be  advised.” 
Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  pp.  806-808. 
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To  y.  H.  Bankhead,  Jr.: 

“I  did  not  reply  to  your  telegram  ...  by  wire  because 
I  wished  you  to  know  my  feeling  more  fully  than  I  could 
express  it  in  a  telegram. 

“I  am  sure  I  may  count  upon  you  to  put  the  proper 
interpretation  upon  my  words  when  I  say  that  in  every 
contest  between  Democrats  of  equal  loyalty  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  I  have  felt  that  I  did  not  have  the  right  to  do 
anything  that  would  indicate  my  personal  preference.  I 
have  no  right  to  press  my  personal  preferences  upon  the 
voters  of  any  constituency. 

“Senator  Bankhead  needs  no  certificate  from  me  as  to 
what  his  attitude  has  been  or  as  to  the  course  he  has  pur¬ 
sued.  The  record  is  there  plainly  written,  and  nothing  that 
I  could  say  would  enhance  or  alter  it. 

“I  fully  understand  the  purpose  and  spirit  of  your  tele¬ 
gram,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  justly  assess  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  this  letter.” 

To  Charles  B.  Macauley: 

“I  am  very  much  interested  in  what  you  tell  me  of  the 
interest  which  is  being  shown  in  the  approaching  meeting 
of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace,  but  I  must  beg  that  you 
will  be  very  careful  not  to  confuse  my  very  warm  support 
of  the  idea  of  a  league  of  nations  to  preserve  and  insure 
the  peace  of  the  world  with  an  endorsement  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  plan  or  programme.  You  will  notice  that  I  have 
carefully  refrained  from  any  such  endorsement.  It  would 
be  most  imprudent  and  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  the  time 
to  discuss  a  constitution  and  executive  action  of  such  a 
league,  as  I  have  explained  to  representatives  of  the 
League  who  were  gracious  enough  to  call  upon  me  for  my 
advice  and  whose  judgment  I  took  to  be  the  same  as  my 
own  in  that  matter.” 
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To  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  of  the  Woman’s  Committee  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense: 

.  My  present  judgment  is  that  it  would  not  be 
wise  for  me  to  make  any  public  utterance  in  this  delicate 
matter,  because  I  would  inevitably  seem  to  be  conveying 
a  warning  that  mourning  might  presently  become  uni¬ 
versal  amongst  us.  It  has  occurred  to  me,  therefore,  that 
your  own  committee  might  think  it  timely  and  wise  to 
give  some  advice  to  the  women  of  the  country  with  regard 
to  mourning.  My  own  judgment  is  that  the  English  are 
treating  it  more  wisely  than  the  French.  It  may  be  that 
service  badges,  upon  which  the  white  stars  might  upon 
the  occurrence  of  a  death  be  changed  into  stars  of  gold, 
would  be  a  very  beautiful  and  significant  substitute  for 
mourning.  What  do  you  think?  Can  your  committee 
wisely  act  in  the  matter?  .  .  . 


Friday y  May  lyth. 

President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  left  for  New  York  at  ten  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Grayson,  Secretary 
Tumulty,  stenographers,  m.aid,  messenger,  and  the  usual  secret- 
service  men.  They  pulled  into  the  Pennsylvania  Station  at 
3:18  and  found  Colonel  House,  the  stationmaster  and  a  large 
guard  of  detectives  and  police  waiting  for  them^.  President  and 
Mrs.  Wilson  were  driven  to  the  Waldorf,  where  a  suite  had  been 
set  aside  on  the  third  floor.  They  dined  with  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
House  at  their  apartment,  going  in  the  evening  to  see  Fred 
Stone  in  Jack-o’ -Lantern.  The  public  had  not  been  informed 
that  the  President  was  to  be  there,  so  no  crowds  were  waiting 
outside  the  theater;  inside,  thirty  uniformed  men  guarded 
every  aisle  and  exit,  and  fifty  detectives  were  scattered  through 
the  audience.  Toward  the  end  of  the  performance  the  President 
was  impersonated  on  the  stage;  and  the  crowd,  already  much 

‘The  President  wrote  to  Dr.  Shaw  on  the  22nd  approving  the  action  taken  by  the 
Woman’s  Committee:  "...  that  instead  of  the  usual  mourning  a  three-inch  black 
band  should  be  worn  upon  which  a  gilt  star  may  be  placed  for  each  member  of  the 
family  whose  life  is  lost  in  the  service,  and  that  the  band  shall  be  worn  on  the  left  arm.” 
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excited  by  his  presence,  went  wild  with  enthusiasm,  while  the 
d^rchestra  played  “The  Star-Spangled  Banner.”  The  President 
was  finally  forced  to  make  some  response.  “Ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,”  he  said,  when  he  could  be  heard,  “you  are  laboring  under 
a  delusion.  You  thirik  you  see  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  You  are  mistaken.  Really,  you  see  a  tired  man  having 
a  good  time!”^ 

The  War  Labor  Policies  Board  was  created,  Felix  Frank¬ 
furter,  chairman.^ 

Saturday.,  May  i8th. 

About  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  President  walked  up 
Fifth  Avenue  to  the  University  Club,  where  he  remained  for  an 
hour.  All  along  the  way  he  was  recognized  and  greeted  by 
cheers,  blaring  automobile  horns,  and  salutes  from  soldiers  and 
sailors;  on  his  return  the  crowds  were  even  greater,  since  word 
of  his  presence  had  spread.  When  he  stopped  in  a  bookstore  for 
a  moment,  the  people  gathered  so  quickly  that  he  was  let  out 
a  side  door  to  escape  them. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  President  was  scheduled  to  review  a 
huge  Red  Cross  parade.  “ .  .  .  about  a  quarter  to  two,  he  pushed 
his  chair  back  from  the  table  in  his  apartment  at  the  Waldorf, 
where  he  was  lunching  with  his  family  and  a  few  friends,  with 
the  statement  that  he  wanted  to  march  in  the  parade.  Concern 
and  anxiety  were  at  once  in  the  expression  of  Mrs.  Wilson, 
and  perhaps  some  others  at  the  table,  but  President  Wilson 
scoffed  at  the  thought  of  danger  and  brushed  aside  any  concern 
as  to  its  being  a  tax  upon  his  energy.  .  .  .”^  A  car  was  hastily 
summoned  and  the  President  was  taken  to  the  head  of  the 
parade,  where  he  joined  the  excited  marchers  and  led  off.  He 
walked  for  about  two  miles  between  solidly  packed  ranks  of 
cheering  people,  laughing  again  and  again  at  the  fresh  waves 
of  excitement  which  broke  out  as  he  appeared.  When  the  re¬ 
viewing  stand  was  reached,  he  left  the  parade  and  took  his 
place  beside  Mrs.  Wilson  on  the  platform. 

After  dinner  with  Colonel  and  Mrs.  House,  the  party  drove 
to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  where  the  President’s  ad- 


^New  York  TimeSy  May  18,  1918. 

®For  membership,  see  Baruch,  American  Industry  in  the  World  War,  p.  86. 
qesse  H.  Jones,  one  of  the  friends  at  luncheon,  to  the  author. 
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dress  was  to  open  the  New  York  Red  Cross  campaign.  As  he 
stepped  from  the  car  there  was  a  roar  of  applause  from  crowds 
who  had  been  waiting  for  two  hours  to  see  him.  He  went  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  platform  with  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Cleveland  H. 
Dodge,  chairman  of  the  meeting. 

“ .  .  .  .  There  are  two  duties  with  which  we  are  face  to  face. 
The  first  duty  is  to  win  the  war.  The  second  duty,  that  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  it,  is  to  win  it  greatly  and  worthily,  showing 
the  real  quality  of  our  power  not  only,  but  the  real  quality  of 
our  purpose  and  of  ourselves.  .  .  . 

.  we  are  not  to  be  diverted  from  the  grim  purpose  of 
winning  the  war  by  any  insincere  approaches  upon  the  subject 
of  peace.  I  can  say  with  a  clear  conscience  that  I  have  tested 
those  intimations  and  have  found  them  insincere.  I  now  recog¬ 
nize  them  for  what  they  are,  an  opportunity  to  have  a  free 
hand,  particularly  in  the  East,  to  carry  out  purposes  of  con¬ 
quest  and  exploitation.  Every  proposal  with  regard  to  ac¬ 
commodation  in  the  West  involves  a  reservation  with  regard  to 
the  East.  Now,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  intend  to  stand  by 
Russia  as  well  as  Franceh  ...  If  they  wish  peace,  let  them  come 
forward  through  accredited  representatives  and  lay  their  terms 
on  the  table.  We  have  laid  ours  .  .  . 

“But  behind  all  this  grim  purpose,  my  friends,  lies  the 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  not  only  force,  which  will  be 
demonstrated  to  the  utmost,  but  the  opportunity  to  demon¬ 
strate  character,  and  it  is  that  opportunity  that  we  have  most 
conspicuously  in  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross.  .  .  . 

“Friendship  is  the  only  cement  that  will  ever  hold  the  world 
together.  .  .  . 

“  I  summon  you  to  the  comradeship.  .  . 


^In  an  address  in  June  the  President  recalled  this  part  of  his  New  York  address: 
“.  .  .  .  I  had  not  intended  to  refer  to  Russia,  but  I  was  speaking  without  notes  and  in 
the  course  of  what  I  said  my  thought  was  led  to  Russia,  and  I  said  that  we  meant  to 
stand  by  Russia  just  as  firmly  as  we  would  stand  by  France  or  England  or  any  other 
of  the  Allies.  The  audience  to  which  I  was  speaking  was  not  an  audience  from  which 
I  would  have  expected  an  enthusiastic  response  to  that.  It  was  rather  too  well  dressed. 
It  was  not  an  audience,  in  other  words,  made  of  the  class  of  people  whom  you  would 
suppose  to  have  the  most  intimate  feeling  for  the  sufferings  of  the  ordinary  man  in 
Russia,  but  that  audience  jumped  into  the  aisles,  the  whole  audience  rose  to  its  feet, 
and  nothing  that  I  had  said  on  that  occasion  aroused  anything  like  the  enthusiasm 
that  that  single  sentence  aroused.  .  .  .”  Public  Papers,  Vol.  V,  p.  225. 

Hbid.,  pp.  205-210.  Two  days  later  the  President  sent  a  check  of  $1,000  to  the  Red 
Cross. 
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Sunday^  May  igth. 

President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  attended  the  Brick  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  morning,  and  afterward  drove  with  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  House  to  Riverdale,  where  they  had  luncheon  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cleveland  H.  Dodge.  In  the  afternoon  they  were 
taken,  at  the  President’s  request,  to  the  naval  training  station 
at  Pelham  Bay.  Dinner  at  the  hotel,  and  an  evening  train  for 
Washington. 

Secretary  Burleson  took  up  Theodore  Roosevelt’s  charges: 
“.  .  .  .  The  Post  Office  Department  has  received  possibly 
more  complaints  from  the  public  alleging  that  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt’s  articles  were  in  violation  of  the  Espionage  Act  than 
it  has  against  the  Hearst  newspapers.  .  . 

British  hospital  camps  were  bombed  by  enemy  airmen — “a 
very  dreadful  and  damnable  thing.” 

Monday^  May  20th. 

President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  returned  to  the  White  House  in 
time  for  breakfast,  and  the  President  spent  the  morning  in  his 
study.  Afternoon  appointments:  the  minister  from  Belgium; 
Governor  Harrington  of  Maryland;  Thomas  D.  Jones.  In  the 
late  afternoon  the  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  attended  a  con¬ 
cert  for  the  benefit  of  Italy. 

The  President  signed  the  Overman  bill,  by  which  he  was 
authorized  to  “make  such  redistribution  of  functions 
among  executive  agencies  as  he  may  deem  necessary.” 
The  Act  was  to  remain  in  force  until  six  months  after  the 
end  of  the  war. 

Colonel  House  wrote  that  the  British  ambassador  had  had  a 
telegram  from  Lloyd  George  “instructing  him  to  see  you 
and  request  that  you  send  me,  or  someone  else,  to  represent 
the  civil  end  of  our  Government  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Supreme  War  Council.” 

“.  .  .  what  Lloyd  George  wants,”  House  continued,  “is 
someone  to  over-rule  Pershing.  .  .  . 

“We  both  believe  that  whatever  is  contemplated  at  this 
next  meeting  can  rest  long  enough  to  get  a  cable  directly 
from  you  .  .  . 


*New  York  Times,  May  20,  1918. 
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“Reading  indicated,  and  the  newspaper  despatches  from 
Washington  this  morning  bear  him  out,  that  the  British 
Government  wish  this  Government  to  pretend  that  we 
have  found  some  of  the  treasonable  matter  concerning 
Ireland.  If  I  were  you  I  would  caution  Lansing  about  this. 
The  British  have  made  several  attempts  in  this  direction 
before  as  you  will  remember.  .  .  . 

“I  wish  you  could  know  how  much  I  have  enjoyed  the 
past  three  days  with  dear  Mrs.  Wilson  and  you.”^ 

Hoover  wrote  the  President  that,  in  Lloyd  George’s  opinion, 
Belgian  relief  “should  have  priority  over  other  war  needs.” 

“.  .  .  the  British  Government  has  acted  at  once  by  offer¬ 
ing  to  find  one-half  of  the  tonnage  necessary  to  support 
the  Belgian  Relief  and  has  assigned  already,  for  immediate 
loading,  four  ships.  This  is  contingent  upon  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board’s  assigning  one-half  the  necessary 
tonnage  pari  passu  with  the  British.  Our  Shipping  Board 
has  been  directly  advised  of  these  arrangements.  .  .  . 

“.  .  .  I  am  sincerely  in  hopes  that  you  can  see  your  way 
to  complete  the  matter  by  giving  positive  directions  to  the 
Shipping  Board  that  they  should  at  once  undertake  to 
comply  with  this  arrangement  in  preference  to  other  war 
measures.” 

Harold  F.  McCormick  sent  the  President,  through  the  Swiss 
Legation,  a  sealed  envelope  containing  a  letter  and  a 
number  of  handwritten  enclosures,  all  having  to  do  with  a 
message  from  Herding  to  the  President  in  regard  to  peace. 
“.  .  .  .  We  are  willing  and  ready  to  discuss  every  question, 
except  those  questions  which  would  touch  the  integrity 
of  the  German  Empire.  .  .  .’’  The  German  attitude  toward 
Russia  was  taken  up;  and  toward  Belgium;  also  the  place 
of  the  military  in  Germany. 

The  letter,  apparently  still  sealed,  was  found  by  the 
author  in  the  President’s  files.  There  is  no  indication  as  to 
when  it  reached  the  President,  or  why  it  was  never  opened. 
The  enclosures  indicate  that  several  people  knew  such  a 
message  was  in  transmission^ — Minister  Stovall  and  Hugh 
R.  Wilson  in  Switzerland,  the  Department  of  State, 
Colonel  House,  and  the  President  himself. 


'Published  in  part  in  Intimate  Papers^  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  447-448. 
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To  Secretary  Lansing,  enclosing  a  telegram  from  the  American 
minister  in  China,  who  reported  that  the  Siberian  situation 
seemed  “more  favorable  than  ever  for  effective  joint  action 
of  Allies  and  American  initiative,”  and  suggested  a  commission 
“authorized  to  command  moderate  financial  support,”  which 
he  thought  would  be  able  to  reconstruct  at  least  Siberia  as  an 
Allied  factord  The  President’s  reply  was  written  on  his  own 
typewriter: 

I  would  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  would  let  me 
have  your  comments  and  judgment  on  the  suggestion  with 
which  this  despatch  from  Reinsch  closes.”^ 

To  Secretary  Lansing,  who  sent  over  an  address  signed  by 
representatives  of  Finland  at  Washington,  requesting  recog¬ 
nition 

“Do  you  not  think  that  the  proper  reply  to  this  is  that 
we  shall  be  willing  to  recognize  the  republic  of  Finland 
only  when  she  shows  that  she  is  not  controlled  by  Ger¬ 
many,  as  she  now  seems  to  be?”^ 

To  Secretary  Lansing,  who  wrote  on  the  nth  that  the  British 
ambassador  had  called  again  that  morning,  presenting  further 
messages  from  Balfour  in  regard  to  intervention.  .  I 

pointed  out  to  Lord  Reading  that  the  problem  had  really  be¬ 
come  two  problems  in  that  intervention  in  western  Russia  in 
no  way  involved  the  racial  difficulty  which  had  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  regard  to  Siberia.  I  further  told  him  that  inter¬ 
vention  at  Murmansk  and  Archangel  would  receive  far  more 
favorable  consideration  on  our  part  than  intervention  in 
Siberia,  for  the  reason  that  we  could  understand  the  military 
advantage  of  the  former  but  had  been  unable,  thus  far,  to  find 
any  advantage  in  sending  troops  into  Siberia.  .  .  . 

He  asked  me  if  you  would  not  express  your  views  as  to 

•  Morris  reported  from  Japan  the  same  day  that  the  intervention  ques- 

tion  had  revived  very  actively  during  the  last  two  weeks.”  Foreign  Relations,  1918, 
Russia,  Vol.  II,  pp.  161-163.  >  •> 

“Lansing  replied  that  he  did  not  feel  that  the  time  was  opportune  for  adopting 
Kemsch  s  suggestion.  r  b 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Russia,  Vol.  II,  p.  785. 

‘This  reply  was  given  to  Dr.  Ignatius  orally.  Ibid.,  p.  788. 
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whether  it  was  not  advisable,  in  any  event,  to  sedure  an  invi¬ 
tation  from  Trotsky,  or  from  the  Bolshevik  authorities  and  I 
told  him  I  would  ask  you.” 

The  President’s  reply  was  written  on  his  own  typewriter: 

“I  do  not  know  what  to  say  by  way  of  comment  on 
these  papers  that  I  have  not  already  said  repeatedly.  The 
two  parts  of  this  question  (as  you  properly  discriminate 
them)  must  not  and  cannot  be  confused  and  discussed 
together.  Semenov  is  changing  the  situation  in  Siberia 
very  rapidly,  apparently;  and  General  March  and  the 
Staff  are  clear  and  decided  in  their  opinion  that  (i)  no 
strong  enough  force  to  amount  to  anything  can  be  sent 
to  Murmansk  without  subtracting  just  that  much  shipping 
and  man  power  from  the  western  front,  and  (2)  that  such 
a  subtraction  at  the  present  crisis  would  be  most  unwise. 

“They  believe,  moreover,  that  there  is  no  sufficient 
military  force,  in  Japan  or  elsewhere,  to  do  anything  ef¬ 
fective  in  Siberia. 

“Please  follow  very  attentively  what  Semenov  is  ac¬ 
complishing  and  whether  there  is  any  legitimate  way  in 
which  we  can  assist.” 

To  Samuel  Gompers: 

“As  you  know,  I  believe,  I  took  up  the  matter  of  the 
representations  against  Governor  Yager  of  Porto  Rico  . . . 
and  I  now  have  a  memorandum  from  General  McIntyre 
which  satisfies  me  that  the  charges  are  not  well  founded. 
But  I  want  you  to  be  satisfied  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  himself  I  am  writing  to  ask  if  you  would 
not  be  kind  enough,  after  reading  the  enclosed  letter  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  me,  to  take  the  whole  matter  up 
yourself  with  the  Secretary  for  conference.  He  would  be 
glad  to  invite  General  McIntyre  to  such  a  conference  and 
try  to  arrive  at  a  just  course  of  action,  if  any  is  needed,  and 
I  think  that  this  is  much  the  best  way  to  bring  our  minds 
together.”- 
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To  Representative  Scott  Ferris,  who  wrote  that  the  conferees 
on  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  bill  were  in  deadlock  over 
the  price  of  wheat,  and  asked  the  President  to  urge  the  fixing 
of  a  compromise  price: 


“It  is  hard  to  differ  from  you  in  any  matter,  because 
our  minds  generally  come  together  so  easily,  but  I  cannot 
believe  that  it  is  right  to  yield  in  the  matter  of  the  $2.50 
wheat  amendment,  because  I  believe  that  the  legislative 
fixing  of  prices  is  a  mistake.  If  ^2.50  is  a  fair  price,  it 
ought  to  be  ascertained  to  be  by  such  means  as  we  have 
already  been  employing,  such  means  as  we  did  employ  in 
establishing  the  $2.20  price.  Rigidity  in  such  a  matter 
would  break  into  and  destroy  the  whole  method  by  which 
we  are  dealing  with  the  industries  of  the  country.  I  feel 
this  so  strongly  that  I  could  not  assent  to  the  method 
which  is  indicated  by  a  legislative  fixing.  I  have  discussed 
this  matter  with  others  and  in  my  own  mind  so  often  and 
so  seriously  that  my  conviction  is  clear  in  the  matter  and 
my  only  doubt  arises  from  the  fact  that  you  disagree  with 


me. 


To  Edward  A.  Woods: 

“What  you  tell  me  ...  is  indeed  very  delightful  to  hear, 
though  I  must  say  that  the  feeling  which  the  people  in 
Europe  apparently  have  for  me  and  the  expectations  they 
apparently  entertain  fill  me  with  misgiving  as  much  as 
anything  else,  because  I  realize  only  too  well  how  little  of 
their  expectation  I  can  in  all  probability  fulfill.  I  need  not 
say  that  I  will  do  my  best.” 

Tuesday,  May  21st. 

Secretary  McAdoo  came  in  for  a  conference  at  1 1 :3o.  Before 
cabinet  meeting  the  President  received  the  French  ambassador 
and  M.  Justin  Godard,  former  French  Under-Secretary  of  State 
in^  Charge  of  the  Sanitary  Service;  Judge  Hardy  and  a  com¬ 
mittee.  In  the  late  afternoon  he  spent  about  twenty  minutes 
with  A.  Romanach,  a  Cuban  artist  who  had  been  commissioned 
by  the  municipality  of  Havana  to  paint  his  portrait.  The  Presi- 
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dent  did  not  sit  for  Romanach,  but  talked  with  him  for  a  short 
time  in  order  to  give  him  a  first-hand  impression.  Before  dinner 
Secretary  McAdoo  called  again. 

Secretary  Lansing  to  the  President,  enclosing  a  copy  of  T.  N. 
Page’s  message  of  the  i8th  of  which  he  saidd 

.  To  me  it  indicates  that  Italy  is  very  willing  to 
weaken  Austria  by  exciting  the  Czecho-Slovaks  with  the 
hope  of  independence  or  at  least  of  self-determination,  but 
is  unwilling  to  encourage  the  Jugo-Slavs  because  of  their 
relations  with  the  Serbs  whose  ambitions  and  claims  over¬ 
lap  those  of  Italy  along  the  Adriatic.  .  .  . 

“It  all  comes  down  to  the  expediency  of  listening  to 
Italy  or  of  recognizing  the  justness  of  the  Jugo-Slav  desire 
for  nationality  .  .  . 

“  From  the  standpoint  of  principle  I  think  that  the  Jugo- 
Slavs  and  Serbs  are  entitled  to  support,  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  winning  the  war  a  decision  is  more  difficult. 
Nevertheless  I  feel  that  a  decision  should  be  speedily 
reached,  because,  if  the  suppressed  nationalities  of  Austria- 
Hungary  are  to  be  aroused,  now  seems  to  be  the  time.” 

Secretary  Lansing  to  Secretary  Baker  in  regard  to  the  famine 
threat  in  Belgium:  “.  .  .  .  In  view  of  the  international 
importance  of  this  critical  situation,  I  considered  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  take  the  matter  up  with  the  President  and  am 
now  in  receipt  of  his  reply  stating  that  he  regards  this 
question  of  Belgian  relief  as  of  capital  importance  from 
every  war  point  of  view  as  well  as  from  every  humanitarian 
point  of  view;  that  Mr.  Hoover  has  obtained  a  little  ad¬ 
ditional  tonnage  by  subtraction  from  the  Cuban  sugar 
trade,  but  far  from  enough;  and  that  the  President  does 
not  think  that  we  can  too  earnestly  press  the  matter  home 
to  the  serious  attention  and  early  action  of  those  who 
control  shipping.  .  . 

Wednesday^  May  22nd. 

Secretary  McAdoo  came  in  before  luncheon  for  the  third 
conference  in  two  days.  According  to  a  press  report  he  went  over 
arguments  for  the  immediate  enactment  of  a  new  tax  law.®  The 

^This  volume,  pp.  136-137. 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  1,  p.  484. 

’New  York  Times,  May  23,  1918. 
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“war  cabinet”  met  in  the  early  afternoon;  and  at  4:30  the 
British  ambassador  called  to  present  Lloyd  George’s  suggestion 
that  the  United  States  be  politically  represented  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Supreme  War  Council.  .  The  President 

replied  that  if  he  sent  any  representative  it  would  be  House,  but 
that  he  agreed  entirely  with  House  that  it  was  inadvisable  to 
send  him  at  the  present  time.”^  George  Creel  arrived  at  five 
o’clock.  This  may  have  been  the  occasion  on  which  Creel  pre¬ 
sented  his  resignation  and  the  President  refused  to  accept  it, 
saying  that  one  indiscretion^  could  not  be,  permitted  to  weigh 
against  a  year  of  effective  service.  He  added  that  he  thought 
Creel’s  “honest,  manly  apology”  ought  to  end  the  incident.® 
Evening  at  the  Belasco  Theater. 

Hoover  gave  out  a  statement  in  regard  to  plans  for  relief  of 
famine  conditions  in  Belgium: 

“President  Wilson  to-day  settled  the  arrangements  by 
which  the  fleet  of  steamers  employed  by  the  Belgian  Relief 
Commission  were  restored  to  their  normal  number  and  the 
grave  peril  which  for  the  past  month  has  overhung  the 
10,000,000  Belgian  and  French  people  in  German-occupied 
Belgium  and  France  is  removed.  ... 

“Negotiations  have  been  for  some  time  under  way  be¬ 
tween  the  British,  French,  and  American  Governments  .  .  . 
the  American  and  British  Governments  have  each  under¬ 
taken  to  find  one-half  of  the  necessary  shipping  in  order  to 
restore  the  volume  of  foodstuffs  necessary  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  these  people.  .  . 

A  letter  from  Charles  E.  Hughes  was  made  public,  recom¬ 
mending  that  no  Senate  aircraft  investigation  be  made. 

To  Secretary  Baker: 

“I  write  to  ask  if  you  will  not  be  kind  enough  to  give  a 
little  further  thought  to  the  matter  of  putting  all  men  who 

''■Intimate  Papers,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  448. 

^his  volume,  p.  139. 

^Sometime  later  Creel  learned  that  when  a  committee  from  the  Senate  had  called 
upon  the  President  to  demand  his  discharge,  the  President  replied:  “Gentlemen, 
when  I  think  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Creel  has  been  maligned  and  persecuted] 

I  think  it  a  very  human  thing  for  him  to  have  said  . . Creel,  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  March  28,  1931. 

‘'‘Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  a,  p.  485. 
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are  necessary  in  the  running  of  the  railroads  into  a  de¬ 
ferred  class  in  the  matter  of  the  draft.  I  do  not  mean,  of 
course,  the  unskilled  laborers,  but  those  who  have  become 
qualified  for  some  task  which  requires  experience  and  who 
are  very  difficult  to  replace.  The  railroads  are  so  mani¬ 
festly  part  of  our  present  military  and  industrial  machin¬ 
ery  that  this  seems  to  me  a  matter  almost  of  necessity, 
and  of  rather  pressing  necessity.  Does  it  not  seem  so  to 
your  ^ 

To  L.  S.  Rowe,  who  wrote  that  he  had  returned  from  a  number 
of  patriotic  conventions  “more  deeply  impressed  than  ever 
before  with  the  far-reaching  influence  which  your  addresses 
have  had  on  the  thought  and  opinion  of  the  country”: 

“.  .  .  .  I  am  heartily  glad  that  you  have  found  the  im¬ 
pression  throughout  the  country  so  distinct  and  favorable, 
as  you  indicate.  I  like  to  remind  myself  nowadays  that 
every  sign  seems  to  point  towards  an  extraordinary  unity 
and  energy  of  spirit  on  the  part  of  our  people.” 

To  Mrs.  George  Bass: 

“It  was  supposed,  as  you  say  in  your  letter  .  .  .  that 
there  were  ‘half  a  dozen  possibilities’  in  the  Senate  from 
whom  we  might  draw  sufficient  support  to  put  the  federal 
amendment  through,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  have  done 
my  best  to  draw  from  that  half-dozen  and  have  utterly 
failed.  We  have  left  nothing  undone  that  I  can  think  of 
which  could  have  been  wisely  or  sufficiently  done.  .  .  .”^ 

To  Representative  A.  J.  Montague: 

“I  am  sincerely  glad  that  you  think  the  selection  of  Mr. 
Hughes  to  cooperate  in  the  aircraft  investigation  was  a 

iRaker  replied,  explaining  what  had  b^en  done,  enclosing  a  copy  of  his  tactful  and 
reasonable  letter  to  McAdoo,  and  saying:  .  I  hope  it  will  not  seem  even  for  a 

moment  that  I  have  any  pride  of  opinion  or  obstinacy  in  the  matter;  I  not  only  want 
to  do  what  you  want  done,  but  whatever  is  necessary  to  help  the  Director  General.” 

^On  the  8  th  and  9th  the  President  had  written  a  number  of  letters  to  senators  asking 
their  support  in  the  suffrage  matter.  The  replies  were  courteous,  but  firmly  negative. 
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wise  one.  I  believe  that  he  will  cooperate  with  energy  and 
with  fairness,  and  I  am  very  happy  that  he  has  consented 
to  serve.” 

To  Herbert  Adams ^  sculptor  of  the  monument  which  marked  the 
grave  of  Ellen  Axson  Wilson : 

“I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  your  sug¬ 
gestions  about  the  regrading  of  the  lot  in  Rome,  Georgia, 
are  in  course  of  being  carried  out.  I  think  they  will  be 
carried  out  with  loving  care.” 


Thursday y  May  2jrd. 

Afternoon  appointments:  Dr.  de  Schweinitz  of  Philadelphia, 
eye  specialist  whom  the  President  had  often  consulted;  Senators 
Nelson  and  Kellogg  of  Minnesota;  Representative  O’Shaunessy 
of  Rhode  Island;  Senators  Simmons  and  Martin,  and  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Kitchin,  Garner  and  Sherley,  to  discuss  the  revenue 
legislation  about  which  McAdoo  had  conferred  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  the  day  before.’^  The  President  spent  the  evening  in  his 
study. 

The  third  anniversary  of  Italy’s  entrance  into  the  war  was 
celebrated  at  Liberty  Hut  in  Washington,  Secretary  Lan¬ 
sing  reading  a  message  of  greeting  from  the  President: 
“.  .  .  .  The  people  of  the  United  States  have  looked  with 
profound  interest  and  sympathy  upon  the  efforts  and 
sacrifices  of  the  Italian  people,  are  deeply  and  sincerely 
interested  in  the  present  and  future  security  of  Italy  .  .  .”2 

The  British  armed  cruiser  Moldavia  was  torpedoed  and  sunk. 
Of  the  480  American  soldiers  on  board  53  were  lost. 


‘McAdoo  sent  oyer  a  long  letter  for  use  at  this  conference,  giving  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  proposed  legislation.  Later  in  the  day  he  wrote  again: 

....  Since  sending  that  letter,  Mr.  Fordney  called  to  see  me,  and  suggests  that  he 
thinks  it  would  be  possible  to  get  an  understanding  with  his  Republican  colleagues, 
both  in  the  House  and  Senate,  for  prompt  action  on  a  revenue  bill  if  it  were  deferred 

until  a  special  session  to  be  convened  in  November  next  shortly  after  the  election _ 

He  says  that  it  could  then  be  announced  unofficially  that  increases  in  taxation  would 
be  made  at  the  next  session,  and  that  this  would  put  business  and  the  country  generally 
onjnotice  . .  .” 

’For  entire  message,  see  Public  Papers^  Vol.  V,  p.  21 1. 
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To  Secretary  Lansing: 

“As  you  have  no  doubt  gathered  from  our  several  con¬ 
versations  about  the  matter,  I  have  always  regretted  Mrs. 
Whitehouse’s  return  from  Switzerland  and  the  misunder¬ 
standing  of  her  and  of  her  purposes  on  the  part  of  our 
Minister  there.  I  find  that  it  is  the  unqualified  judgment 
of  Mr.  Sulzer,  the  Swiss  Minister,  that  she  can  be  of  the 
greatest  use,  and  she  is  now  about  to  return  to  Switzer¬ 
land  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  him  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Swiss  Federal  Council.  She  is  going  to  work 
there  in  a  perfectly  open  way,  not  as  a  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentative  of  course,  but  as  one  representing  the  Committee 
on  Public  Information,  and  acting  with  my  approval,  and 
she  is  going  to  act  again,  as  she  did  before,  with  Professor 
Rappard,  whom  I  think  you  found,  as  I  did,  a  man  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  intelligence  and  insight.  I  am  going  to  take 
the  liberty  of  giving  Mrs.  Whitehouse  a  letter  to  Stovall, 
which  I  hope  will  set  matters  right.” 

To  Pleasant  A.  Stovall^  minister  to  Switzerland; 

“I  am  sorry  that  Mrs.  Whitehouse’s  mission  was  mis¬ 
understood  the  last  time  she  was  in  Switzerland,  and  I  am 
giving  her  this  letter  to  you  now  in  order  that  you  may 
know  exactly  what  she  comes  for  and  that  she  comes  with 
my  entire  approval.  I  hope  sincerely  that  you  will  see  that 
she  has  entire  freedom  in  doing  what  she  purposes  to  do. 

“What  she  purposes  to  do  is  this,  merely  in  the  most 
open  way  and  in  constant  consultation  with  Swiss  friends 
who  are  willing  to  guide  her  to  see  that  the  Swiss  news¬ 
papers  get,  not  propaganda  material,  but  the  facts  as  to 
America,  whether  as  regards  her  aims  or  her  actions, 
facts  to  be  obtained  from  official  documents  and  from 
official  utterances  put  forth  from  time  to  tim.e.  She  is  not 
an  agent  for  anybody  except  the  Committee  on  Public 
Information,  and  her  agency  is  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
the  news  to  the  papers  that  are  willing  to  print  it.” 
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To  Mrs.  Norman  deR.  Whitehouse: 

“Mr.  Creel  informs  me  that  you  are  leaving  for  Switzer¬ 
land  again  to  resume  the  work  already  so  intelligently 
initiated.  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  your  own  convictions 
and  investigations  lead  you  to  endorse  the  unreservedly 
American  policy  of  absolute  openness.  We  have  nothing 
to  conceal,  no  secret  ambitions  to  further,  and  our  activi¬ 
ties  in  every  foreign  country  are  properly  confined  to  a 
very  frank  exposition  of  America’s  war  aims  and  national 
ideals. 

“It  is  a  distinct  service  that  you  are  privileged  to  render 
your  country,  and  I  know  that  this  will  serve  at  once  as  a 
reward  and  an  inspiration.” 

To  Representative  J.  W.  Alexander: 

“I  hope  that  you  realize  with  what  appreciation  I  follow 
the  work  you  are  doing  in  the  House.  You  have  always 
been  helpful  and  have  never  failed  to  act  with  the  sort  of 
thoughtfulness  which  always  helps  most. 

I  am  writing  these  lines  chiefly  to  express  my  interest 
in  the  passage  of  H.  R.  12100,  increasing  the  powers  of 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  and  H.  R.  12099,  em¬ 
powering  the  President  to  regulate  ocean  freight  rates  and 
to  requisition  vessels.  I  feel  confident  that  the  Congress 
will  realize  the  capital  importance  of  both  these  measures, 
but  I  am  writing  notwithstanding,  in  order  that  you  may 
know  my  own  constant  interest  in  them.” 

To  Edward  W .  Sheldon^  who  had  written  of  the  President’s 
address  in  New  York:  ....  By  what  you  said  and  were  to  that 
great  audience,  you  have  put  the  cause  of  the  Red  Cross  and  of 
mankind  still  more  deeply  in  your  debt,  and  its  ever  widening 
influence  will  move  the  world.” 

I  don  t  know  when  a  letter  has  given  me  more  genuine 
pleasure  or  has  touched  me  more  than  yours  has  done 

^Supplied  to  the  author  by  John  Randolph  Bolling  from  Woodrow  Wilson's  Scrap- 
books,  Vol.  II.  ^ 
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about  the  meeting  Saturday  night.  It  would  have  been  a 
genuine  pleasure  to  have  a  grasp  of  your  hand  and  a  word 
with  you  if  I  had  only  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  you  at 
the  meeting,  and  knowing  you  as  I  do,  I  know  how  to 
value  your  singularly  generous  words  about  the  speech 
itself  and  about  the  influence  which  you  think  I  am  ex¬ 
ercising.  The  older  one  gets,  I  think,  the  more  delightful 
and  reassuring  and  invigorating  it  becomes  to  have  the 
support  and  approval  of  tested  friends,  and  I  thank  you 
with  all  my  heart.” 

To  Cleveland  H.  Dodge^  who  had  written:  “Now  that  your  visit 
to  New  York  is  history  (and  I  thank  God  that  no  harm  came  to 
you)  I  want  to  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  the 
great  service  you  have  rendered  in  our  Red  Cross  venture.  You 
have  touched  the  hearts  and  pockets  of  not  only  this  big  city, 
but  of  the  whole  country,  as  nothing  else  could  have  done,  and 
have  given  us  all  new  cheer  and  encouragement.  .  . 

“Thank  you  with  all  my  heart  for  your  letter  ...  A 
very  great  part  of  the  pleasure  I  derived  from  being  in 
New  York  I  derived  from  being  with  you.  Your  whole 
attitude  at  the  meeting  and  everything  that  you  said  was 
admirable  and  delightful,  and  our  little  talks  afterwards  I 
enjoyed  to  the  utmost.  Your  faith  in  me  and  your  gener¬ 
osity  are  a  constant  support  to  me. 

“Mrs.  Wilson  joins  me  in  the  warmest  regards  to  you 
all.” 

To  Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell^  who  wrote  of  the  fine  way  in  which 
the  women  of  the  country  were  cooperating  in  their  war  work, 
and  suggested  that  before  long  the  organization  might  wish  to 
ask  for  “  a  little  more  definite  recognition  ”  than  had  been  thus 
far  given  it: 

“Your  letter  .  .  .  has  interested  me  in  a  very  unusual 
degree.  It  apprises  me  of  things  that  are  happening  which 
I  was  not  in  a  position  to  realize,  and  I  rejoice  as  much  as 
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you  do  that  they  should  be  happening.  If  there  is  any  way 
in  which  I  can  help,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me 
because  you  think  me  overburdened,  because  I  know  you 
would  not  call  upon  me  to  do  anything  except  what  was 
thoroughly  worth  while.” 

To  his  secretary^  Tumulty,  referring  to  a  letter  from  Henry 
White,  who  invited  the  President  to  attend  a  mass  meeting  in 
behalf  of  the  Red  Cross  ^Var  Fund  on  the  following  Sunday 
afternoon : 

“Won’t  you  say  gently  to  Mr.  White  that  I  am  very 
sorry  but  I  don’t  like  Sunday  meetings  and  would  feel 
very  ill  at  ease  at  one?” 


Friday,  May  2^h. 

At  11:30  the  President  received  Representative  Heflin  of 
Alabama;  and  at  twelve  o’clock.  Secretary  McAdoo  and  Assis¬ 
tant  Secretaries  Love  and  Leffingwell,  in  regard  to  revenue 
legislation.  Cabinet  meeting  was  omitted,  the  President  con¬ 
ferring,  instead,  with  Senator  Gerry  of  Rhode  Island;  and  Mrs. 
George  Bass.  At  4:30  he  and  Mrs.  Wilson  went  to  a  Red  Cross 
benefit  ball  game.  The  British  ambassador  called  at  seven 
o’clock,  accompanying  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught,  who  pre¬ 
sented  a  letter  from  Ring  George  \  of  England.^  Senator  Sim¬ 
mons,  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  came  in  after  dinner 
for  a  three-hour  conference. 

Ambassador  Page  wrote  the  President  from  England:  “Your 
speeches  have  a  cumulative  eflect  in  cheering  up  the 
British.  .  .  .  As  leader  and  spokesman  of  the  enemies  of 
Germany— by  far  the  best  trumpet-call  spokesman  and  the 
strongest  leader— your  speeches  are  worth  an  army  in 
France  and  more,  for  they  keep  the  proper  moral  eleva¬ 
tion.  .  .  Public  opinion  toward  us  is  wFolesome  and  you 

have  a  ‘good  press’  in  this  Kingdom.  .  .  .”2 
The  long  argument  between  Garfield  and  McAdoo  as  to  the 
price  which  the  railroads  should  pay  for  coal  was  settled. 


^See  facsimile  on  pp.  164-167. 

^The  Life  and  Letters  of  TValter  H.  Page,  Vol.  II,  pp.  385-387. 
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with  the  President’s  approval:  the  mine  price  of  bituminous 
coal  was  reduced  by  ten  cents  a  short  ton;  and  the  rail¬ 
roads  were  compelled  to  pay  the  government  rated 
General  Leonard  Wood  was  detached  from  his  division, 
which  was  soon  to  sail  for  France,  and  ordered  to  assume 
command  of  the  Western  Department,  with  headquarters 
in  San  Francisco.  General  March  and  Secretary  Baker  had 
agreed  upon  this  order  some  time  before,  and  at  that  time 
March  told  the  Secretary  that  in  the  ordinary  case  he 
would  decide  the  question  as  a  military  matter;  but  that  he 
thought  in  this  instance  there  was  a  political  side  “which 
made  it  desirable  that  the  President  should  know.”  “ ....  It 
was  inevitable,  in  my  opinion,  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his 
followers  would  attack  President  Wilson  bitterly  if  I  took 
the  action  I  proposed,  namely,  to  support  Pershing  and  use 
General  Wood  only  at  home.  .  .  .”  Baker  had  agreed  and 
had  subsequently  taken  the  matter  up  with  the  President, 
who  expressed  his  approval.^ 

Costa  Rica  declared  war  on  Germany. 

To  Secretary  Lansing: 

“I  have  your  letter  .  .  .  about  relief  in  Poland  and 
Turkey.  I  should  not  like  to  see  the  relief  in  Turkey  cur¬ 
tailed  in  the  least,  because  it  is  more  desperately  needed 
there  now  perhaps  than  ever  before,  but  I  realize  the 
weight  of  what  you  say  with  regard  to  Poland  and  the 
impossibility  of  making  it  evident  even  in  Poland  where 
the  relief  comes  from.  1  would  be  very  much  obliged  if 
you  would  have  someone  in  your  department  who  is  in 
touch  with  these  matters  consult  with  the  most  sensible 
representatives  of  Poland  in  this  country  and  see  if  they 
have  any  means  to  suggest  by  which  we  could  control 
this  matter  a  little  bit  without  absolutely  cutting  it  off.” 

To  B.  M.  Baruch: 

“Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  effect 
some  kind  of  organization  through  which  we  could  have 

^Statement  given  to  the  press  May  24th.  Official  Bulletin,  May  25? 

^March,  The  Nation  at  War,  pp.  63-64;  Palmer,  Newton  D.  Baker,  Vol.  II,  p.  237. 
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King  George  V  Writes  to  President  Wilson 
A  handwritten  letter  from  King  George  V  of  England  to  President 
Wilson,  May  lo,  1918,  delivered  by  the  hand  of  Prince  Arthur  of 
Connaught  on  May  24th.  The  President’s  reply,  probably  written  in 
longhand,  has  been  transcribed  from  his  own  shorthand  draft,  as 
follows: 


“Your  Majesty’s  kind  letter  which  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught  was  kind 
enough  to  hand  me  gave  rne  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  You  may  be  sure  that 
the  generous  message  of  friendship  which  it  conveyed  met  with  a  very  warm 
response  in  my  sentiments  towards  yourself  and  the  great  people  for  whom 
you  speak.  It  has  been  delightful  and  inspiring  to  feel  the  temper  of  our 
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people  here  as  it  has  responded  to  the  duties  of  the  great  task  to  which  with 
your  own  people  we  have  now  set  our  hands.  You  have  yourself  evidently 
felt  it  in  the  American  sailors  with  whom  you  have  talked.  It  is  not  a  mere 
spirit  of  adventure.  It  is  a  high  spirit  of  duty.  It  is  an  eagerness  to  fight  for 
the  deepest  conviction  of  our  lives.  And  I  am  sure  that  I  am  speaking  for 
my  fellow  countrymen  when  I  say  that  it  is  a  deep  satisfaction  to  know 
that  we  are  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  people  of  the  indomitable 
English  lands  who  hold  like  convictions  with  our  own  of  right  and  justice 
and  liberty.  I  am  glad  that  you  have  known  Colonel  House  and  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  learn  from  him  at  first  hand  just  what  our  spirit  and  our 
principles  are.  May  I  not  express  the  earnest  hope  that  as  these  trying 
months  of  comradeship  in  this  tremendous  struggle  go  by,  the  two  great 
nations  and  the  men  who  guide  them  may  be  drawn  closer  and  closer 
together  in  a  keen  understanding  and  cooperation.  The  victory  is  certain, 
if  we  but  keep  the  conviction  true.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  your 
cousin.  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught,  and  to  know  him  for  the  sincere  and 
straightforward  gentleman  he  is.  Please  accept  my  assurances  of  sincere 
friendship.  I  hope  that  some  day  we  may  meet  face  to  face  and  that  I  may 
have  the  same  opportunity  that  Colonel  House  has  had  to  make  you  feel 
with  what  genuine  and  unaffected  sentiment  I  can  subscribe  myself, 

“Your  sincere  friend 

“Woodrow  Wilson” 

(Permission  for  use  obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Hon. 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain.) 
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a  sort  of  picture  or  conspectus  of  all  the  present  war  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Government  and  upon  that  base  a  periodical 
checking  up  of  the  actual  operations  and  results  ?  I  think  a 
good  deal  of  loose  talk  and  perhaps  a  good  deal  of  loose 
action  might  be  avoided  if  we  could  have  such  a  basis  of 
judgment  and  such  a  periodical  checking  up.” 

To  E.  N.  Hurley: 

“In  a  talk  the  other  day  with  Mr.  Sherley,  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  he  sug¬ 
gested  the  desirability  of  having  a  proper  audit  system 
worked  out  between  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
and  the  Treasury  Department  to  cover  the  expenditures 
of  the  Corporation.  Of  course,  the  Corporation  is  using 
its  own  auditors  now,  and  I  dare  say  is  exercising  the 
proper  and  prudent  care  in  these  matters,  but  it  would 
assist  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and,  I  think, 
strengthen  the  whole  business  with  them  if  the  system  of 
audit  could  be  coordinated  with  that  of  the  Treasury,  or 
at  least  conducted  under  the  Treasury’s  direction.  What 
do  you  think 

To  Senator  R.  L.  Owen: 

“I  have  your  letter  .  .  .  with  its  enclosure,  a  memo¬ 
randum  suggesting  the  establishment  of  an  Allied  Bank¬ 
ing  Corporation  with  branches  in  each  of  the  countries 
associated  against  Germany.  I  suppose  that  it  is  not  in 
your  thought  that  authority  now  exists  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  such  a  corporation  along  the  lines  you  outline. 
Would  not  legislation  be  necessary,  and  would  it  be  feas¬ 
ible  to  undertake  the  legislation  at  this  session 

To  Representative  Swagar  Sherley^  a  detailed  letter  in  regard  to 
the  use  made  of  the  President’s  Fund  for  National  Security 

'Letters  on  the  same  subject  were  sent  to  B.  M.  Baruch  and  to  George  Creel. 

'The  President  sent  Owen’s  memorandum  on  to  the  governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  the  same  day. 
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and  Defense,  and  the  necessity  for  appropriating  a  similar  fund 
(though  only  half  as  large)  for  the  coming  year: 

“ .  .  .  the  experience  of  the  past  year  convinces  me  that 
there  are  many  occasions  which  will  arise  which  I  cannot 
now  even  conjecture,  but  which  will  make  it  necessary 
that  I  should  have  a  free  fund  at  my  disposal.  .  . 

To  his  old  friend  and  Princeton  classmate^  Robert  Bridges: 

MY  DEAR  bobby: 

It  was  a  great  disappointment  not  to  find  you  at  your 
office,  but  your  delightful  note  is  part  compensation  for 
what  I  missed,  and  I  thank  you  for  it  with  all  my  heart. 
Your  affection  and  confidence  mean  a  vast  deal  to  me. 

In  unavoidable  haste. 

Affectionately  yours, 
Woodrow  Wilson 

Secretary  Tumulty  to  Isabella  C.  Aniba,  who  was  acting,  Tu¬ 
multy  thought,  for  Miss  Paul  and  others  of  the  Congressional 
Union  and  who  had  requested  an  interview  with  the  President. 
Tumulty’s  note  was  dictated  by  the  President  himself: 

“The  President  asks  me  to  say  to  you  that  he  begs  that 
you  will  not  think  that  it  is  through  any  lack  of  sympathy 
or  interest  that  he  finds  himself  obliged  to  decline  an  in¬ 
terview,  but  only  because  he  can  truthfully  say  to  you 
that  no  further  representations  could  make  his  interest  in 
the  suffrage  matter  any  deeper  than  it  is  now  or  could 
give  him  any  more  vivid  sense  than  he  has  now  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  question  or  of  the  issues  that  hang  upon 
its  settlement.  He  begs  your  indulgence  in  this  matter 
only  because  he  is  overwhelmed  with  business  and  must 
of  necessity  confine  himself  to  the  discussion  of  those 

^The  President  also  said  “a  word  of  special  emphasis”  in  regard  to  the  excellent 
work  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information.  Public  Papers,  Vol.  V,  pp.  212-215. 
The  letter  was  read  aloud  in  the  House  on  June  17th;  later  that  day  the  annual  Sundry 
Civil  Appropriation  bill  was  passed,  including  the  appropriation  asked  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Fund  and  also  ^1,250,000  for  the  Committee  on  Public  Information. 
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things  in  which  his  mind  needs  guidance  and  reinforce¬ 
ment.” 


Saturday^  May  2yth. 

Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught  was  a  luncheon  guest  at  the 
White  House;  otherwise  there  were  no  official  engagements 
during  the  day.  Evening  at  the  National  Theater. 

The  Army  bill,  carrying  an  authorization  for  the  President  to 
raise  an  army  of  unlimited  size,  was  favorably  reported 
to  the  House  by  the  Military  Affairs  Committee. 

To  Frank  P.  Glass,  who  wrote  that  at  George  Creel’s  request 
he  had  undertaken  to  form  a  committee  of  representative 
newspaper  men  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Infor¬ 
mation;  but  that  the  large  majority  of  those  whom  he  had  asked 
had  declined  to  serve.  He  suggested  that  the  President  request 
the  formation  of  such  a  committee: 

“  I  need  not  tell  you,  I  am  sure,  how  warmly  I  appreciate 
your  desire  to  help  in  the  matter  of  doing  Creel  the  justice 
he  deserves,  or  how  disappointed  I  am  at  the  attitude  the 
members  of  the  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  have 
taken  in  response  to  your  request  for  a  committee  of  in¬ 
vestigation;  but  I  must  frankly  say  that  my  judgment  is 
that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  take  the  alternative  course 
which  you  propose  in  your  letter  .  .  . 

“You  know  the  attitude  of  many  of  the  Eastern  news¬ 
paper  men  towards  Creel  has  from  the  first  been  most 
hostile  and,  in  my  judgment,  most  unjust,  and  I  person¬ 
ally  have  very  little  doubt  that  if  they  were  asked  to  give 
comprehensive  advice  with  regard  to  how  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter  of  publicity  ought  to  be  handled,  they  would  wish  to 
see  the  thing  changed  as  de  novo,  and  my  expectation 
would  be  that  they  would  make  recommendations  which 
I  could  not  accept  and  that  the  new  situation  created  by 
my  failure  to  accept  them  would  be  more  unpleasant  than 
the  present  situation. 
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“If  you  could  get  even  two  or  three  members  of  the 
Association  whose  judgment  would  not  be  doubted  to 
come  down  here  and  really  go  into  this  matter  of  the  way 
in  which  Creel  has  been  doing  his  work,  I  for  one  would 
be  very  glad,  because  Creel  thoroughly  deserves  entire 
vindication.” 

Sunday y  May  26th. 

President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  went  to  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  morning,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  quietly, 
with  a  drive  in  the  late  afternoon. 

Monday y  May  2yth. 

The  President  addressed  Congress  in  behalf  of  tax  legislation 
before  adjournment: 

“It  is  with  unaffected  reluctance  that  I  come  to  ask  you  to 
prolong  your  session  long  enough  to  provide  more  adequate 
resources  for  the  Treasury  for  the  conduct  of  the  war.  I  have 
reason  to  appreciate  as  fully  as  you  do  how  arduous  the  session 
has  been  .  .  . 

“.  .  .  the  facts  are  these:  Additional  revenues  must  manifestly 
be  provided  for.  It  would  be  a  most  unsound  policy  to  raise  too 
large  a  proportion  of  them  by  loan,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
four  billions  now  provided  for  by  taxation  will  not  of  themselves 
sustain  the  greatly  enlarged  budget  to  which  we  must  im¬ 
mediately  look  forward.  We  cannot  in  fairness  wait  until  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  is  at  hand  to  apprise  our  people  of  the 
taxes  they  must  pay  on  their  earnings  of  the  present  calen¬ 
dar  year,  whose  accountings  and  expenditures  will  then  be 
closed.  ... 

“The  consideration  that  dominates  every  other  now,  and 
makes  every  other  seem  trivial  and  negligible,  is  the  winning 
of  the  war.  We  are  not  only  in  the  midst  of  the  war,  we  are  at 
the  very  peak  and  crisis  of  it.  .  .  .  The  volume  of  our  might  must 
steadily  and  rapidly  be  augmented  until  there  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  resisting  it.  If  that  is  to  be  accomplished,  gentlemen, 
money  must  sustain  it  to  the  utmost.  .  .  . 

“Politics  is  adjourned.  The  elections  will  go  to  those  who 
thirikTeasFbrTt ;  to  those  who  go  to  the  constituencies  without 
explanations  or  excuses,  with  a  plain  record  of  duty  faithfully 
and  disinterestedly  performed.  .  ,  , 
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“  I  know  that  you  will  begrudge  the  work  to  be  done  here  by 
us  no  more  than  the  men  begrudge  us  theirs  who  lie  in  the 
trenches  and  sally  forth  to  their  death.  .  . 

After  concluding  his  prepared  address  the  President  spoke 
on,  extemporaneously; 

“May  I  add  a  word,  gentlemen?  Just  as  I  was  leaving 
the  White  House  I  was  told  that  the  expected  drive  on  the 
western  front  had  apparently  begun.  You  can  realize  how  that 
solemnized  my  feeling  as  I  came  to  you,  and  how  it  seemed  to 
strengthen  the  purpose  which  I  have  tried  to  express  in  these 
lines. 

“I  have  admired  the  work  of  this  session.  The  way  in  which 
the  two  houses  of  the  Congress  have  co-operated  with  the 
Executive  has  been  generous  and  admirable,  and  it  is  not  in 
the  spirit  of  suggesting  duty  neglected,  but  only  to  remind  you 
of  the  common  cause  and  the  common  obligation  that  I  have 
ventured  to  come  to  you  today.”^ 

Afternoon  appointments:  Vance  C.  McCormick;  Reverend 
J.  Wilbur  Chapman;  Representative  Stevenson  and  Senator 
Smith  of  South  Carolina;  Senator  Lewis  of  Illinois.  Evening  at 
the  Belasco  Theater,  for  a  Red  Cross  benefit  performance. 

Ambassador  Page  to  Colonel  House  regarding  the  recent 
visit  of  Samuel  Gompers  and  his  Labor  Mission  to  Eng¬ 
land:  “.  .  .  .  They  emphatically  stuck  by  their  instructions 
and  took  pleasure,  against  the  blandishments  of  certain 
British  Socialists,  in  declaring  against  any  meeting  with 
anybody  from  the  enemy  countries  to  discuss  ‘peace-by¬ 
negotiation’  or  anything  else  till  the  enemy  is  whipped. 
They  made  admirable  speeches  and  proved  admirable 
representatives  of  the  bone  and  sinew  of  American  man¬ 
hood.  They  had  dead-earnestness  and  good-humour  and 
hard  horse-sense.  .  . 


^Public  Papers,  Vol.  V,  pp.  216-220.  The  London  Globe  (May  28th)  said  of  the 
President  s  address;  “It  really  does  one  good  in  these  flabby  days  when  many  Politicians 
are  facing  many  ways  to  read  the  robust  and  stirring  pronouncement  of  President 
Wilson,  who  goes  from  strength  to  strength.  .  .  .” 

^New  York  Times,  May  28,  1918. 

^The  Life  and  Letters  of  Walter  H.  Page,  Vol.  II,  pp.  387-388.  The  author  who  was 
then  m  London  finds  the  following  in  his  notes  of  April  i8th:  “During  the  last  two  days 
I  have  been  spending  much  time  with  the  labor  party  arid  the  students  of  the  labor 
movement .  .  .  winding  up  last  night  with  the  dinner  at  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
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General  Wood  arrived  in  Washington  and  called  upon  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  of  whom  he  inquired  the  reason  why  he  was 
not  to  be  sent  to  France.  General  March  replied:  “I  think 
you  are  entitled  to  know.  General  Pershing  has  asked 
specifically  that  you  be  not  sent  to  France,  and  the  War 
Department  is  going  to  back  him.”  Toward  the  end  of  the 
interview  Wood  spoke  of  wishing  to  see  the  President,  and 
March  relates  that  he  arranged  an  interview.’- 

Wood  next  went  to  Baker’s  office,  taking  Colonel  Charles 
E.  Kilbourne  with  him.  Baker  refused  to  change  the  order, 
and  finally,  when  Wood  pressed  the  matter,  he  also  de¬ 
clared  Pershing  did,  not  want  him  in  France.  He  added: 
“Frankness  compels  me  to  say.  General  Wood,  that  with¬ 
out  at  all  discussing  any  reasons  General  Pershing  may 
have  for  not  including  you  in  the  list,  if  I  were  in  his  place 
I  would  come  to  the  sarnie  conclusion  upon  very  definite 
grounds  of  my  own.”  Asked  for  grounds.  Baker  replied: 
“Because  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  you  to  be 
subordinate.”  During  the  course  of  this  interview,  also. 
Wood  spoke  of  wishing  to  see  the  President.  “.  .  .  .  I  told 
him,”  wrote  Baker  to  Pershing  later,  describing  the  inter¬ 
view,  “that  the  President  was  his  Commander-in-Chief 
and  that  I  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  such  an 


labor  party  executives  to  the  delegation  of  the  American  Labor  Unions  which  came 
here  last  Monday. . . .  The  two  speeches  made  by  the  Americans  . . .  were  quite  different 
in  tone  from  those  made  by  Henderson  and  Thomas,  the  British  labor  leaders.  The 
Americans  were  much  more  truculent  and  warlike — more  flamboyant.  .  .  .  America  is 
in  the  first  flush  of  war,  coming  in  with  high  ideals  and  high  spirits,  and  American 
labor  has  no  such  problems  to  meet  as  British  labor.  British  labor  feels  that  its  govern¬ 
ment  is  hostile  and  that  its  democratic  aims  are  not  those  of  Lloyd  George  and  Clemen- 
ceau.  .  .  .  British  speakers  revealed  the  weariness  and  doubt  and  yet  the  dogged  en¬ 
durance  of  nearly  four  years  of  war.  .  .  .  They  made  it  clear  that  they  were  not  for 
‘peace  on  any  terms’ — they  wanted  an  ‘honest  peace’  and  a  ‘democratic  peace’  and 
they  wanted  it  by  negotiation  if  it  could  possibly  be  accomplished.  .  .  . 

“Quite  a  number  of  these  men  feel  that  the  American  delegation  will  do  more  harm 
than  good,  and  they  told  me  so.  They  think  Gompers  does  not  understand  or  sym¬ 
pathize  with  the  new  democratic  forces  that  are  stirring  underneath.  This  is  not  con¬ 
fined  merely  to  the  socialist  wing  which  recognizes  of  course  an  opponent  in  Gompers, 
but  is  the  private  expression  of  the  middle  group  of  leaders.  They  feel  that  .  .  .  this 
American  group,  picked  by  Mr.  Gompers  with  its  expenses  paid  by  the  Propagandist 
Department  of  the  British  government  which  they  greatly  distrust,  has  small  chance 
either  of  influencing  British  labor  or  of  learning  what  British  labor  thinks.  .  . .’’ 

'General  Peyton  C.  March,  The  Nation  at  War,  pp.  65-66.  Wood  had  seen  Colonel 
House  in  New  York  the  previous  afternoon,  and  House  also  had  promised  to  try  and 
arrange  an  interview  with  the  President.  Hagedorn,  Leonard  W ood,  Vol.  II,  p.  284. 
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interview,  and  that  I  would  ask  the  President  whether  he 
cared  to  see  General  Wood.  The  President  fixed  a  time  . . 

The  German  offensive  was  resumed  on  all  fronts,  with  terrific 
blows  struck  in  Flanders  and  on  the  Aisne.  The  attack 
began  in  the  early  morning  with  heavy  bombardment  and 
an  “immense  employment  of  gas  shells.”^  .  The 

French  and  British  troops,  cooperating  magnificently, 
retired  methodically  and  in  perfect  liaison,  making  the 
enemy  pay  dearly  for  his  successes.”^ 

Italian  troops  launched  an  offensive  northwest  of  Trente, 
capturing  over  800  prisoners. 

To  Secretary  Baker: 

“There  is  no  subject  which  deserves  more  immediate 
or  earnest  consideration  than  the  subject  of  the  physical 
reconstruction  of  disabled  soldiers.  It  is  desirable  that 
plans  with  regard  to  this  important  matter  should  be 
formed  at  once,  and  I  welcome  every  instrumentality 
which  is  being  used  to  bring  about  the  proper  considera¬ 
tion  and  execution  of  such  plans.” 

Tuesday^  May  28ih. 

Before  cabinet  meeting  the  President  received  a  committee 
of  the  New  York  Commandery,  Military  Order  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States.  At  five  o’clock  General  Wood  arrived  for 
an  interview.  Secretary  Baker,  writing  to  Pershing  later,  said 
Wood  remained  for  half  an  hour,  during  which  time  “the  sub¬ 
ject  of  orders  was  not  discussed  beyond  very  earnest  protes¬ 
tations  of  loyalty  and  good  will  made  by  General  Wood,  and 
very  earnest  denials  of  all  newspaper  accounts  of  political 

_  ^General  Pershing  does  not  mention  this  incident  in  his  memoirs.  See  in  this  connec¬ 
tion:  Hagedorn,  Leonard  Wood,  Vol.  11,  pp.  282  et  seq.;  Palmer,  Newton  D.  Baker, 
Vol.  II,  pp.  236  et  seq.;  March,  The  Nation  at  War,  pp.  57  et  seq. 

The  author  has  not  discovered  why  Wood’s  order  was  held  up  until  just  before  he 
expected  to  sail.  Baker  intimated  that  March  held  the  order  up  longer  than  was  wise; 
March  intimated  that  he  held  the  order  up  until  Baker  could  consult  the  President! 
There  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  show  that  it  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  humiliating 
Wood;  but  the  fact  remains  that  it  did  humiliate  him.  It  was,  as  Baker  himself  said 
in  reporting  the  incident  to  Pershing,  “unfortunate.” 

'‘■The  Memoirs  of  Marshal  Foch,  p.  312. 

^Literary  Digest,  June  8,  1918. 
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activities  and  other  unfriendly  words  on  his  part  toward  the 
President  were  entered.  The  President  made  no  promises,  and 
in  that  situation  General  Wood  left  Washington  to  return  to 
Camp  Funston  .  .  When  Wood  was  approached  by  reporters 
after  the  interview  he  said  only  that  he  would  “obey  cheer¬ 
fully”  any  order  he  received.^  The  final  appointment  of  the  day 
was  with  Representative  Eagan  of  New  Jersey. 

The  President  signed  an  executive  order,  establishing  the 
War  Industries  Board  as  a  separate  administrative  agency 
to  act  for  the  President  under  his  direction. 

General  Bliss’s  request  for  instructions  as  to  the  problem  of 
intervention  in  Siberia  having  been  presented  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  following  reply  was  sent: 

“.  .  .  .  The  President’s  attitude  is  that  Russia’s  mis¬ 
fortune  imposes  upon  us  at  this  time  the  obligation  of 
unswerving  fidelity  to  the  principle  of  Russian  territorial 
integrity  and  political  independence.  .  .  .”  Intervention  via 
Vladivostok  was  considered  impracticable;  and  the  idea 
of  compensating  Japan  by  territory  in  Asiatic  Russia 
“inadmissible.”  “.  .  .  .  The  President  is  heartily  in  sympa¬ 
thy  with  any  practical  military  effort  which  can  be  made 
at  and  from.  Murmansk  or  Archangel,  but  such  efforts 
should  proceed,  if  at  all,  upon  the  sure  sympathy  of  the 
Russian  people  and  should  not  have  as  their  ultimate 
object  any  restoration  of  the  ancient  regime  or  any  other 
interference  with  the  political  liberty  of  the  Russian 
people.” 

American  troops  took  the  village  of  Cantigny. 

Mooney  was  re-sentenced  to  death. 

To  Senator  Morris  Sheppard,  who  asked  the  President’s  opinion 
of  a  possible  supplementary  amendment  to  the  Food  bill 

^Hagedorn’s  account  of  the  incident  is  given  in  his  Leonard  W ood,  Vol.  II,  pp.  290 
et  seq.,  though  the  date  of  the  interview  is  given  as  the  27th  when  it  was  actually  held 
on  the  28th.  Wood  is  here  quoted  as  saying  early  in  the  conversation;  “I  have  come  to 
ask  you  to  recall  the  order  separating  me  from  my  division.  But  I  am  a  soldier,  Mr. 
President,  and  whatever  your  decision  is,  I  will  abide  by  it.”  They  then  sat  down, 
Hagedorn  continues,  and  “Wood  presented  his  case.”  Hagedorn’s  account  is  based 
upon  “a  memorandum  addressed  by  Wood  to  an  unnamed  correspondent,  without 
date”  and  upon  Wood’s  diary.  Baker’s  account  is,  one  would  suppose,  taken  from  the 
President’s  memory  of  the  interview,  since  Baker  himself  was  not  present. 

*New  York  Times,  May  29,  1918. 
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prohibiting  the  making  of  foodstuffs  into  intoxicating  liquors 
during  the  war: 

.  Frankly,  I  was  very  much  distressed  by  the  action 
of  the  House.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  wise  or  fair  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  put  such  compulsion  on  the  Executive  in  a 
matter  in  which  he  has  already  acted  almost  to  the  limit 
of  his  authority.  What  is  almost  entirely  overlooked  is'- 
that  there  are,  as  I  am  informed,  very  large  stocks  of 
whiskey  in  this  country,  and  it  seems  to  me  quite  certain 
that  if  the  brewing  of  beer  were  prevented  entirely,  along 
with  all  the  other  drinks  many  of  them  harmless,  which 
are  derived  from  food  or  feed  stuff’s,  the  consumption  of 
whiskey  would  be  stimulated  and  increased  to  a  very 
considerable  extent. 

“My  own  judgment  is  that  it  is  wise  and  statesmanlike 
to  let  the  situation  stand  as  it  is  for  the  present,  until  at 
any  rate  I  shall  be  apprised  by  the  Food  Administration 
that  it  is  necessary  in  the  way  suggested  still  further  to 
conserve  the  supply  of  food  and  feed  stuffs.  The  Food 
Administration  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  go  any 
further  than  we  have  in  that  matter  already  gone. 

“I  thank  you  most  cordially.  Senator,  for  your  kindness 
in  consulting  me  in  this  matter,  which  is  of  very  consider¬ 
able  importance  and  has  a  very  direct  bearing  upon  many 
collateral  questions.” 

To  Representative  Scott  Ferris,  who  reported  that  the  Oil  Leasing 
bill  in  the  form  desired  by  the  President  had  passed  the  House 

without  a  dissenting  vote.  “ - lam  perfectly  sure,”  he  added, 

this  could  never  have  been  accomplished  but  for  your  stead¬ 
fastness  in  sticking  to  me  while  I  was  temporarily  at  logger- 
heads  with  my  committee  .  .  . 

‘‘I  fully  understand  how  tired  you  must  be  of  this  matter,  but 
as  it  deals  with  both  coal  and  oil,  two  of  the  more  important 
resources  of  the  west,  I  hope  your  patience  and  tolerance  with 
us  will  not  be  in  vain.”; 
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.  I  am  heartily  glad  to  hear  of  the  fine  vote  by 
which  the  General  Oil  Leasing  Bill  went  through.  You 
need  not  be  afraid  that  I  will  get  tired  of  the  business.  I 
am  ready  to  help  at  any  time,  and  congratulate  you  on 
the  way  in  which  you  have  handled  it.” 

Wednesday^  May  2gth. 

Before  the  meeting  of  the  “war  cabinet”  the  President 
received  the  Right  Honorable  William  Morris  Hughes,  Prime 
Minister  of  Australia,  and  the  Right  Honorable  Joseph  Cook, 
Minister  for  the  Navy,  presented  by  the  British  ambassador. 
Late-afternoon  appointments:  George  Creel;  A.  Mitchell 
Palmer;  Senator  Ransdell  of  Louisiana;  Sir  William  Wiseman. 

The  President,  in  a  public  statement,  urged  “a  national 
concerted  thrift  movement.”^ 

Lansing  telegraphed  to  Ambassador  Page  in  Italy  the  text 
of  a  public  statement  which  he  had  given  out:  “The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  desires  to  announce  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  Congress  of  Oppressed  Races  of  Austria-Hungary, 
^  which  was  held  in  Rome  in  April,  have  been  followed  with 
great  interest  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  nationalistic  aspirations  of  the  Czecho¬ 
slovaks  and  Jugo-Slavs  for  freedom  have  the  earnest 
sympathy  of  this  Government.” 

Page  was  instructed  to  explain  “confidentially  and 
orally”  to  the  Italian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  that  it 
was  believed  this  announcement  would  result  in  “benefit 
both  to  the  Czecho-Slovaks  and  Jugo-Slavs,  to  the  cause  of 
the  Entente  in  general  and  to  that  of  Italy  in  particular.”^ 
Ambassador  Francis  urgently  recommended  immediate  Allied 
intervention  from  Murmansk  and  Archangel.  “.  .  .  further 
delay  dangerous.  .  .  .”  His  colleagues,  he  said,  held  the 
same  view.® 

The  next  day  Minister  Reinsch  telegraphed  from  China: 
“Reports  received  here  from  all  sources  indicate  extreme 
need  for  Allied  action  [in]  Siberia.  .  .  . 

^Public  Papers,  Vol.  V,  pp.  221-222. 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  pp.  808-809. 

Hbid.,  Russia,  Vol.  II,  pp.  179-180.  In  this  connection,  see  also  Balfour’s  message 
of  the  28th,  ibid.,  p.  476. 
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“I  cannot  refrain  from  this  urgent  appeal,  because  all 
information  indicates  action  is  demanded  and  delay 
dangerous.”^ 

Ambassador  Sharp  reported  that  Lloyd  George  and  Orlando 
were  expected  in  Paris  for  a  conference  on  the  “attitude 
which  the  Allies  are  to  adopt  towards  Russia.”^ 

The  German  advance  continued  without  cessation,  fresh 
troops  being  brought  in  daily.  After  hard  fighting  and  three 
days  of  heavy  bombardment,  the  French  evacuated 
Soissons. 

To  Senator  Willard  Saulsbury: 

.  You  may  be  sure  I  am  as  much  interested  in 
maintaining  the  validity  of  the  anti-profiteering  rent  bill 
as  anyone  can  be,  because  I  have  felt  deeply  outraged  by 
what  has  been  going  on  in  the  District.  It  has  been  not 
only  unjust,  but  distinctly  against  the  interest  of  the 
country  as  interfering  very  seriously  indeed  with  the  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  the  government  service.  I  will  see  what  the 
Attorney  General  thinks  about  the  best  method  of  han¬ 
dling  it.” 

To  Senator  John  F.  Shafroth,  who  had  expressed  disappointment 
that  General  Wood  was  not  allowed  to  go  to  France: 

“I  appreciate  the  force  of  what  you  say  to  me  in  your 
letter  of  yesterday,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  the  whole 
matter  has  given  me  concern,  for  I  wished  to  do  the  thing 
that  is  most  serviceable  to  the  Army  and  to  the  country. 

“There  are  many  elements  in  this  particular  case  which 
it  is  difficult  to  go  into  with  any  degree  of  particularity, 
but  the  resulting  judgment  in  my  mind  is  that  General 
Wood  is  serving  the  country  very  much  better  in  training 
men  on  this  side  than  he  could  serve  it  in  any  other  way 
at  the  present  juncture.  The  training  of  men  on  this  side 

'^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Russia,  Vol.  II,  p.  181. 

mid.,  p.  180.  Lansing  replied  on  the  31st;  “There  seems  to  be  no  justification  for 
a  change  in  the  policy  of  this  Government.  You  will  please  keep  us  fully  and  frequently 
advised  of  the  conference  and  its  developments.”  Ibid,,  p.  182. 
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of  the  water  is  more  difficult,  requires  more  imagination 
and  a  more  detailed  and  accurate  conception  of  what  is 
needed  on  the  other  side  than  any  other  present  task. 

“I  shall  be  glad  some  time  to  have  a  talk  with  you 
about  this  whole  matter.”^ 


Thursday,  May  yoth. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  attended  a  Memorial  Day 
service  in  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  morning; 
and  in  the  afternoon,  the  ceremonies  at  Arlington  Cemetery. 
The  head  usher’s  diary  notes:  “No  aide  accompanied,  but  one 
one  should  always  do  so;  the  fact  of  absence  was  an  oversight 
on  this  occasion.”  From  Arlington  they  went  to  Alexandria  to 
be  present  when  the  keel  of  the  Gunston  Hall  was  laid;  the 
President  lent  a  hand  in  driving  a  rivet. 

John  F.  Stevens  of  the  railroad  commission  in  Russia  tele¬ 
graphed:  “. . . .  German  propaganda,  influence,  occupation, 
increasing  daily.  Quick  effective  Allied  action  [in]  Siberia 
against  treacherous  combination  necessary.  .  . 

Friday,  May  Jist. 

The  President  spent  most  of  the  day  in  his  study.  At  five 
o’clock  he  conferred  with  Professor  Taussig,  chairman  of  the 
Tariff  Commission,  probably  in  regard  to  the  Commission’s 
proposed  trade  investigation  in  Japan. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  went  in  the  evening  to  a 
celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Central  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  In  the  course  of  the  meeting.  Dr.  Taylor,  the 
pastor,  sent  a  note  to  the  President,  asking  him  to  say  an 

^The  President  evidently  considered  making  a  public  statement  as  to  the  Wood 
case,  but  changed  his  mind.  His  shorthand  notes  for  such  a  statement  (found  in  his 
files)  have  been  transcribed  as  follows;  “I  am  sorry  that  General  Wood  by  protesting 
his  orders  should  have  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  say  publicly  why  I  cannot  send  him 
to  France.  General  Wood  is  a  very  able  man  and  can  be  made  serviceable  to  the  Army 
in  many  ways;  but  he  is  by  temperament, — and  I  dare  say  by  conviction, — an  agitator. 
He  boldly  contests  and  attempts  to  discourage  the  decision  of  his  superiors  in  command. 
Such  contests  can  do  little  harm  here  at  home;  they  can  be  taken  care  of  by  public 
opinion;  but  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  they  would  be  fatal.  I  cannot  permit  them  in 
France,  where  our  officers  must  be  single  minded  and  devote  every  thought  to  doing  a 
single  thing.” 

"^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Russia,  Vol.  II,  pp.  181-182. 
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impromptu  word.  .  He  sat  with  his  head  bowed,  appar¬ 

ently  deep  in  thought,  and  then  without  turning  ...  in  my 
direction  simply  nodded  assent.  .  .  .”  His  address  was  very 
brief — a  statement  of  “the  high  aims  of  the  war.”  An  informal 
reception  was  held  afterward,  the  President  shaking  hands  with 
everyone.  “.  .  .  .  He  remained  for  some  time  after  the  exercises 
were  concluded  and  conversed  with  a  number  of  groups  which 
gathered  about  him.  The  entire  affair  was  like  a  large  family 
gathering  .  .  .”^ 

Secretary  Baker  to  General  Bliss:  “President  regards  the 
Foch-Milner-Pershing  agreement,  covering  May  and  June,^ 
as  in  substitution  for  all  previous  agreements,  and  we  are 
attempting  to  live  up  to  it.  In  view  of  the  confusion  arising 
from  attempt  to  settle  such  questions  here  while  they  are 
being  also  considered  in  Europe,  we  feel  that  any  modifi¬ 
cation  of  this  program  .  .  .  should  be  made  only  with  the 
concurrence  of  Foch,  Milner,  and  Pershing.  .  .  .  French  and 
British  Ambassadors  here  have  sought  to  open  a  discussion 
on  this  subject  for  July,  but  have  been  told  that  in  our 
judgment  General  Foch  should  open  the  subject  in  Europe 
with  General  Pershing  and  reach  an  agreement  there 
mutually  satisfactory.”® 

Secretary  Baker  telegraphed  Pershing  at  the  President’s 
suggestion:  “I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  it  would 
be  wise  to  let  him  [Wood]  go  to  Italy  when  our  first  con 
tingent  of  troops  go  there;  but  would  prefer  to  have  him 
secure  this  assignment  on  your  recommendation  rather 
than  by  my  personal  choice;  so  that  I  could  tell  him  of 
your  recommendation  at  the  time  I  notify  him  of  his 
selection.  My  idea  would  be  to  have  him  while  in  Italy  a 
part  of  your  general  European  command.  Of  course,  he 
will  not  be  sent  to  Italy  or  to  France  without  your  ap¬ 
proval.”^ 

The  case  of  General  Wood  was  discussed  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress;  and  the  New  York  Times  carried  an  article  on 

lAddress  by  Dr.  James  H.  Taylor  on  “The  Place  of  Woodrow  Wilson  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,”  February  7,  1926. 

^This  volume,  p.  116. 

®From  the  files  of  Newton  D.  Baker. 

^Palmer,  Newton  D.  Baker,  Vol.  II,  p.  241. 
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the  subject  by  former  President  Taft.  Intimating  that 
Wood  was  still  being  disciplined  for  his  recent  frank  state¬ 
ments  before  the  Senate  Military  Committee,  Taft  advised 
that  the  order  which  kept  him  from  going  to  France  be 
rescinded,  lest  the  whole  affair  leave  a  bad  taste  even  in 
the  mouths  of  President  Wilson’s  friends.^ 

To  Maurice  Francis  Egan,  minister  to  Denmark; 

“I  deeply  appreciate  the  conscientious  sense  of  duty 
which  dictated  your  letter  of  yesterday. 

“I  accept  the  resignation  which  it  conveys  with  all  the 
more  regret  because  it  is  due  to  your  health.  I  hope  most 
sincerely  that  that  may  be  restored  sooner  than  you  have 
expected.  No  doubt  resignation  on  your  part,  and  the 
acceptance  of  it  on  my  part,  are  dictated  by  public  duty, 
but  I  must  not  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  saying  how 
sincerely  I  have  appreciated  the  distinguished  and  highly 
successful  services  you  have  rendered  the  Government,  or 
of  expressing  again  my  personal  admiration  and  con¬ 
fidence.” 


Saturday,  June  ist. 

Afternoon  appointments:  Secretary  Lansing,  with  whom  the 
President  discussed  the  Russian  situation,  agreeing  that  Lan¬ 
sing  should  “say  to  Lord  Reading  that  this  Government  was 
entirely  willing  to  send  troops  to  Murmansk  provided  General 
Foch  approved  the  diversion  of  troops  and  the  necessary  ship¬ 
ping  for  that  purpose  from  those  now  going  to  France”;^ 
Samuel  Gompers  and  other  members  of  the  Labor  Mission  who 
had  returned  from  England.  Evening  at  Keith’s  Theater. 

The  Sixth  Session  of  the  Supreme  War  Council  convened 
within  sound  of  German  guns.  Black  depression  hung  over 
their  deliberations,  heightened  by  the  steady  approach  of 
the  enemy  toward  Paris.  One  of  the  first  subjects  to  be 
reviewed  in  that  tense  atmosphere  was  the  further  ship¬ 
ment  of  American  troops.  Pershing  objected  to  further 


‘May  31,  1918. 

*Lansing’s  memorandum.  Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Russia,  Vol.  II,  pp.  484-485. 
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consideration  of  the  matter  by  the  Council  and  suggested 
a  meeting  of  the  military  men  outside.  Accordingly  in  the 
late  afternoon  Pershing,  Milner,  Foch  and  Weygand,  with 
Colonels  Conner  and  Boyd,  met  to  discuss  the  matter. 
Foch  proposed  at  once  “the  continued  shipment  from 
America  of  nothing  but  infantry  and  machine  gun  units  in 
June  and  July,  approximately  250,000  each  month.”  This 
Pershing  considered  “a  very  dangerous  and  shortsighted 
policy”;  and  no  decision  was  reached  before  adjournment.’^ 

The  War  Department  announced  that  conscientious  ob¬ 
jectors  would  be  furloughed  for  work  on  farms  at  private’s 
pay. 

General  Bliss  to  Secretary  Baker:  “....lam  just  informed 
that  the  French  Government  is  packing  up  papers  prepar¬ 
ing  for  possible  removal  from  Paris. 

To  T.  W.  Gregory: 

.  In  the  Hearst  papers,  it  would  appear  that  my 
address  concerning  Memorial  Day  as  a  day  of  prayer  was 
altered  and,  nevertheless,  published  with  my  signature. 
This  constituted,  I  should  suppose,  something  very  like 
forgery,  and  I  would  very  much  like  to  know  whether 
there  is  or  is  not  some  legal  process  which  we  could  in¬ 
stitute  to  bring  this  habitual  offender  to  terms.” 

To  Secretary  Houston:'^ 

“In  performing  my  obvious  duty  of  presiding  over  the 
war  activities  of  the  Government  and  trying  to  get  them 
properly  correlated,  so  that  they  may  cooperate  and  func¬ 
tion  in  the  most  effective  way,  I  find  myself  hampered  by 
the  fact  that  I  have  nowhere  a  complete  picture  (either 
in  my  mind  or  on  paper)  of  the  special  war  activities 

'Pershing,  My  Experiences  in  the  World  War,  Vol.  II,  pp.  70-73;  for  Lloyd  George’s 
account  of  the  discussion  with  “the  stubborn  Pershing,”  see  War  Memoirs  of  David 
Lloyd  George,  Vol.  V,  pp.  444-445;  Frazier’s  brief  reports,  see  Foreign  Relations, 
1918,  Supp.  I,  Vol.  I,  pp.  244-246.  See  also  Palmer,  Bliss,  Peacemaker,  Vol.  II  pp 
231-232,  270  et  seq.  ’ 

^Palmer,  Newton  D.  Baker,  Vol.  II,  p.  221. 

^Similar  letters  went  to  Secretaries  Lane,  Redfield,  McAdoo  and  Wilson. 
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which  the  several  departments  have  undertaken  or  which 
have  been  allotted  to  them  from  time  to  time  through 
myself  or  through  other  departments.  I  will  be  very  much 
obliged,  therefore,  if  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  have 
prepared  for  uie  a  succinct  statement  of  the  special  activi¬ 
ties  and  functions  which  have  fallen  to  your  department 
or  any  bureau  or  agency  of  it  by  reason  of  the  war. 

“Just  because  my  own  knowledge  in  this  matter  is  so 
incomplete,  I  cannot  be  more  particular  but  must  venture 
to  leave  the  development  of  the  idea  to  yourself.” 

To  Representative  J.  B.  Aswell: 

“I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  consulting  me 
about  S.  4557,  to  provide  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
and  return  to  civil  employment  of  disabled  soldiers  and 
sailors. 

“Immediately  upon  receiving  your  letter,  I  consulted 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  who  I  knew  had  been, 
at  my  request,  in  consultation  with  others  with  regard  to 
the  best  method  of  handling  this  matter,  and  I  learn  from 
him  that  the  bill  really  embodies  conclusions  which  have 
reconciled  what  were  at  first  widely  divergent  opinions  on 
the  part  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
and  the  representatives  of  vocational  education.  There  is 
no  intention  to  take  the  men  out  of  the  hands  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  officers  of  their  own  services  until  they  have  been  dis¬ 
charged  from  medical  care.  After  that  discharge,  it  seems 
clear  that  their  training  can  best  be  handled  by  the 
special  instrumentality  which  Congress  has  already  con¬ 
stituted  for  a  like  purpose.” 

To  Joseph  P.  Day: 

.  What  a  splendid,  whole-hearted  man  my  dear 
friend,  Cleveland  Dodge,  is !  And  that  he  should  value  the 
proclamation  with  my  signature  to  it  as  he  does,  when 
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he  can  have  my  signature  and  much  more  from  me  at  any 
time  that  he  wants  it,  has  touched  me  very  much.  .  . 

To  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw: 

“I  have  received  your  letter  .  .  .  enclosing  the  important 
resolution  of  the  Woman’s  Committee  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  wo¬ 
men  upon  all  government  boards  and  commissions  con¬ 
trolling  the  work  of  women  or  affecting  their  interests,  and 
to  certain  other  positions,  in  which  women  are  directly 
dealt  with  or  directly  affected,  and  beg  to  assure  you  that 
I  will  give  what  is  recommended  the  most  serious  con¬ 
sideration  in  consultation  with  my  colleagues  of  the 
Cabinet.” 

To  Richard  Hooker  of  the  Springfield  Republican^  who  was  still 
disturbed  over  the  zone  postal  system: 

“.  .  .  .  I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  examine  the  memoran¬ 
dum  from  the  Postmaster  General  which  I  sent  you 
closely  enough  to  perceive  that  it  did  not  directly  con¬ 
sider  some  of  the  chief  difficulties  which  you  had  pre¬ 
sented  about  the  zone  postal  system. 

The  real  difficulty  about  handling  this  matter  seems 
to  be  that  the  members  of  Congress  who  have  most  in¬ 
terested  themselves  in  its  study  and  been  most  directly 
connected  with  the  handling  of  it  now  have  the  bit  in 
their  teeth.  You  will  have  noticed  what  Mr.  Kitchin,  the 
leader  of  the  House,  said  the  other  day  about  an  alleged 
lobby  of  periodical  publishers.  There  has,  of  course,  been 
a  very  earnest  campaign  against  this  zone  system  legisla¬ 
tion,  but  it  has  all  been  perfectly  public,  so  far  as  I  have 
observed,  and  confined  to  legitimate  argument,  and  no 
evidence  has  reached  me  that  would  justify  such  a  charge 


^TWs  referred  to  the  fact  that  Cleveland  Dodge  had  purchased  the  President’s 
Red  Cross  proclamation  of  May  4th  for  ^55,000. 
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as  Mr.  Kitchin  made,  but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
the  whole  question  has  become  exceedingly  difficult  to 
handle,  and  I  must  admit  that  for  the  time  being  at  any 
rate  I  am  at  a  loss  to  choose  a  course  of  action.” 

Sunday y  June  2nd. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  spent  the  day  quietly  at  the 
White  House,  except  for  a  drive  in  the  late  afternoon. 

Clemenceau,  Lloyd  George  and  Orlando  to  the  President,  a 
telegram,  presented  by  the  French  ambassador  on  June 
5thd 

“We  desire  to  express  our  warmest  thanks  to  President 
Wilson  for  the  remarkable  promptness  with  which  Amer¬ 
ican  aid,  in  excess  of  what  at  one  time  seemed  practicable, 
has  been  rendered  to  the  Allies  during  the  past  month  to 
meet  a  great  emergency.  The  crisis,  however,  still  con¬ 
tinues.  General  Foch  has  presented  to  us  a  statement  of 
the  utmost  gravity,  which  points  out  that  the  numerical 
superiority  of  the  enemy  in  France,  where  162  Allied 
divisions  are  now  opposed  to  200  German  divisions,  is  very 
heavy,  and  that,  as  there  is  no  possibility  of  the  British 
and  French  increasing  the  number  of  their  divisions  (on 
the  contrary,  they  are  put  to  extreme  straits  to  keep  them 
up),  there  is  a  great  danger  of  the  war  being  lost  unless  the 
numerical  inferiority  of  the  Allies  can  be  remedied  as 
rapidly  as  possible  by  the  advent  of  American  troops.  He 
therefore  urges  with  the  utmost  insistence  that  the  maxi¬ 
mum  possible  number  of  infantry  and  machine-gunners, 
in  which  respects  the  shortage  of  men  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies  is  most  marked,  should  continue  to  be  shipped  from 
America  in  the  months  of  June  and  July  to  avert  the  im¬ 
mediate  danger  of  an  Allied  defeat  in  the  present  cam¬ 
paign  ...  In  addition  to  this,  and  looking  to  the  future, 
he  represents  that  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  ultimate 
victory  in  the  war  unless  America  is  able  to  provide  such 
an  army  as  will  enable  the  Allies  ultimately  to  establish 
numerical  superiority.  He  places  the  total  American  force 
required  for  this  at  no  less  than  100  divisions  .  .  . 


‘The  date  is  erroneously  given  as  June  6th  in  Foreign  Relations. 
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“We  are  satisfied  that  General  Foch  ...  is  not  over¬ 
estimating  the  needs  of  the  case  .  . 

A  further  agreement  as  to  the  transport  of  American  troops 
was  reached  by  Foch,  Milner  and  Pershing  and  telegraphed 
to  Washington  the  same  day.^ 

To  his  secretary,  Tumulty,  referring  to  a  telegraphed  request  that 
the  President  use  his  influence  to  obtain  a  new  trial  for  Mooney: 

“It  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  the  Governor  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  will  allow  Mooney  to  hang.  Do  you  know  anything 
further  than  the  newspapers  have  stated?  I  hesitate  to 
send  another  message  to  the  Governor,  because  it  might 
only  serve  to  irritate  him  after  all  that  I  have  said  to  him.” 

Monday,  June  jrd. 

Afternoon  appointments:  the  Italian  ambassador;  Lieutenant 
de  Berri  of  the  Signal  Corps,  to  take  official  photographs; 
Secretaries  Lansing  and  Redfield;  Representative  Kincheloe  of 
Kentucky;  Senators  Ransdell,  Bankhead  and  Nelson  of  the 
Commerce  Committee,  with  Representatives  Small,  Oliver  and 
Dupre;  Mrs.  Maud  Ballington  Booth.  Evening  at  Poli’s 
Theater. 

Colonel  House  to  the  President,  suggesting  that  Pershing 
“be  relieved  from  all  responsibility  except  the  training  and 
fighting  of  our  troops”: 

“.  .  .  .  All  his  requirements  for  equipping  and  maintain¬ 
ing  ..  .  troops  should  be  on  other  shoulders.  He  should  be 
relieved  of  all  questions  of  policy  except  where  his  opinion 
is  asked.  There  should  be  no  need  for  him  to  be  in  consul¬ 
tation  with  the  Prime  Ministers  and  Foreign  Secretaries 
of  England  France  and  Italy.  He  should  be  in  touch  with 
Foch,  and  Foch  should  be  in  touch  with  these.  .  .  . 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  pp.  247-248.  The  following  day  Pershing 
telegraphed:  The  urgent  cable  sent  by  the  three  Prime  Ministers  giving  General 
Foch’s  views  as  to  Allied  needs  in  troops  and  asking  for  an  increased  American  program 
was  read  to  me.  I  told  them  that  America  was  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  doing  every, 
thing  possible  and  would  do  so.  I  can  only  add  that  our  program  should  be  laid  out 
systematically  and  broadly,  and  men  called  out  as  fast  as  they  can  be  handled.” 
Pershing,  My  Experiences  in  the  World  War,  Vol.  II,  p.  83. 

Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  pp.  249-250. 
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“To  give  Pershing  the  free  hand  necessary  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  sending  Stettinius  over  in  his  capacity  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War,  and  put  him  in  charge  of  all  army  work 
behind  the  lines.  I  would  suggest  sending  Vance  Mc¬ 
Cormick  over  and  making  him  Chairman  of  the  American 
Board  Overseas.  .  .  .” 

“Consider  military  situation  very  grave.  .  .  .”  Pershing  tele¬ 
graphed. 

“The  utmost  endeavor  should  be  made  to  keep  up  a  con¬ 
stant  flow  of  personnel  to  the  full  capacity  of  tonnage  .  .  . 
It  should  be  most  fully  realized  at  home  that  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  take  up  the  brunt  of  the  war  and  that  France 
and  England  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  keep  their  armies 
at  present  strength  very  much  longer.  .  . 

The  Military  Representatives  of  the  Supreme  War  Council 
prepared  a  joint  note  urging  that  troops  be  sent  to  Mur¬ 
mansk  and  Archangel,  as  a  military  necessity.^ 

The  Supreme  Court  declared  the  Child  Labor  Law  un¬ 
constitutional,  with  a  dissenting  opinion  read  by  Justice 
Holmes  and  concurred  in  by  Brandeis,  Clarke  and  Mc¬ 
Kenna.  A  few  days  later  Secretary  Burleson  stayed  after  a 
cabinet  meeting  for  a  private  conference. 

“Burleson,”  said  the  President,  “I  want  a  Child  Labor 
Law  that  will  stand.  How  can  I  get  it?” 

“Eli  tell  you,”  replied  Burleson,  “but  if  I  were  in  Con¬ 
gress,  I  should  vote  against  it.  I  am  not  in  sympathy  with 
you  on  it,  but  I’ll  help  you.”^ 

Two  German  submarines,  the  Navy  Department  announced, 
had  during  the  last  forty-eight  hours  made  a  surprise 
descent  upon  shipping  along  the  Atlantic  Coast,  attacking 
schooners,  tankers  and  passenger  vessels,  but  giving  a  wide 
berth  to  convoyed  troop  ships.  Shortly  after  the  announce¬ 
ment,  Secretary  Daniels  reported  to  the  Senate  and  House 
Naval  Affairs  Committees  that  the  latest  German  naval 
move  was  thought  to  be  strategic  rather  than  military,  and 
that  it  was  probably  made  in  the  hope  of  drawing  American 
destroyers  and  battleships  back  to  home  waters.  Coastwise 


^Published  entire  in  Pershing,  My  Experiences  in  the  World  War,  Vol.  11,  pp.  82-83. 
^Newton  D.  Baker  to  the  author. 

®A.  S.  Burleson  to  the  author. 
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shipping  would  be  protected,  he  said,  and  troop  ships  would 
henceforth  be  convoyed  the  whole  distance. 

The  port  of  New  York  was  immediately  closed  to  all 
but  excursion  boats  whose  course  did  not  take  them  into 
the  zone  of  danger.  Wireless  warnings  were  sent  out  far 
and  wide.^ 

To  Secretary  Baker,  to  whom  the  President  had  referred  Dr. 
Anna  Howard  Shaw’s  letter  deploring  the  Y.W.C.A.  rule 
against  admitting  as  workers  Unitarians,  Catholics,  Jews  and 
persons  of  no  religious  affiliation.  Baker  had  replied  that  he  had 
about  made  up  his  mind  to  refuse  the  Y.W.C.A.  all  privileges 
in  military  camps  unless  they  were  willing  to  relax  the  rules 
in  question: 

.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  conclusion 
you  have  come  to  with  regard  to  the  duty  of  the  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Association  in  dealing  with  the  mat¬ 
ters  that  they  are  dealing  with  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  to  admit  to  their  activities  women  who  are  Jews 
or  Catholics  or  members  of  non-Christian  bodies,  or  mem¬ 
bers  of  no  religious  denomination  at  all,  is  the  right  one, 
but  I  would  suggest,  in  view  of  the  splendid  spirit  the 
women  of  the  Association  have  shown,  that  you  put  the 
matter  to  them  as  one  of  duty  and  attach  no  threat  of 
exclusion,  merely  pointing  out  to  them  that  this  is  a 
policy  upon  which  the  Department  of  War  as  representing 
the  Government  would  be  obliged  to  insist. 

“But  I  must  apologize  for  making  the  suggestion  be¬ 
cause  I  know  how  you  will  do  the  whole  thing  kindly.  I 
am  making  the  suggestion  only  because  you  were  generous 
enough  to  ask  me  to  say  just  what  I  thought  of  the  course 
you  were  about  to  pursue.” 

To  Representative  J.  T.  Watkins: 

“I  know  that  you  will  understand  me  if  I  lay  very 
frankly  before  you  the  reasons  why  I  think  it  would  be 


’^New  York  Times,  June  4,  1918. 
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unwise  (both  on  your  own  account  and  because  of  the 
general  impression  that  would  be  made)  for  me  to  write 
such  a  letter  as  you  suggest  .  .  .  The  record  speaks  for 
itself.  I  do  not  mean  the  Congressional  Record,  but  the 
record  of  votes  and  actions  which  you  can  have  verified 
either  by  the  Clerk  or  the  Speaker,  and  my  personal  feeling 
is  that  it  would  weaken  your  position  if  you  gave  the  im¬ 
pression  of  personal  dependence  in  any  way  upon  me. 

“You  will  understand  that  I  have  had  a  number  of 
such  suggestions  to  consider,  and  one  reason  why  I  think 
that  the  decision  I  have  arrived  at  is  wise  is  that  these 
suggestions  are  very  numerous  and  I  am  afraid  there 
would  presently  grow  up  in  the  country  a  very  unfavor¬ 
able  impression  based  upon  an  apparent  effort  on  my  part 
to  certify  members  of  Congress  and  to  judge  as  between 
members  of  my  own  party  who  should  be  returned  to  the 
House. 

“You  will  understand,  I  hope,  that  I  write  this  with  the 
greatest  cordiality  and  with  a  warm  personal  appreciation 
of  the  generous  attitude  you  have  always  maintained 
towards  the  administration.”^ 

To  his  aunt,  Mrs.  James  W oodrow: 

MY  DEAR  AUNT  FELIE”. 

There  was  certainly  no  need  to  ask  me  to  excuse  your 
letter  of  May  thirtieth.  It  has  brought  me  the  greatest 
pleasure.  It  is  fine  to  have  the  boys  of  the  family  making 
such  a  record  and  I  share  your  pride  in  what  they  are 
doing.  These  are  days  of  sacrifice,  but  every  sacrifice 
seems  to  bring  with  it  an  exhilaration  of  a  duty  highly 
performed  which  is  more  than  compensation. 

I'phis  case  was  only  one  of  many  such.  As  the  fall  election  date  approached,  the 
President  found  himself  more  and  more  involved  in  the  party  contest.  His  disapproval 
of  discrimination  between  candidates  of  his  own  party  continued  to  the  end,  but  he 
was  persuaded  to  write  numerous  letters  favoring  those  whom  he  considered  loyal  to 
his  principles.  The  appeal  for  a  Democratic  Congress,  m  October,  probably  represented 
his  final  reaction  to  an  accumulating  pressure. 
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I  hope  that  you  are  well,  and  beg  that  you  will  give  my 
love  to  all. 


Affectionately  yours, 
Woodrow  Wilson 


Tuesday y  June  ^h. 

The  President’s  daughter  Margaret,  who  had  been  giving 
song  recitals  in  Western  and  Southern  camps  and  cantonments, 
returned  to  the  White  House.  Appointments  after  the  cabinet 
meeting:  Bishop  James  Cannon,  Jr.;  Senators  Owen  and  Shep¬ 
pard  and  Representative  Carter;  Representative  McCulloch  of 
Ohio. 

Colonel  House  to  the  President,  suggesting  the  formation  of 
a  Committee  on  Russian  Affairs,  to  be  headed  preferably 
by  John  R.  Mott,^  and  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Department  of  State. 

American  cooperation  was  now  beginning  on  a  major  scale. 
Our  troops,  fighting  northwest  of  Chateau-Thierry,  broke 
up  a  German  attempt  to  advance  through  Neuilly  Woods. 

To  Leon  S.  Haas  of  the  Louisiana  Senate,  a  telegram: 

“I  hope  that  you  will  not  think  I  am  taking  an  un¬ 
warranted  liberty  in  expressing  my  deep  interest  in  the 
suffrage  question  now  before  your  committee.  I  cannot 
help  regarding  the  settlement  of  this  question  as  of  world¬ 
wide  significance  and  as  affording  a  standard  by  which 
to  judge  our  present  interest  in  the  complete  establish- 
ment  of  democracy.  I  am  moved  to  send  you  this  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion  by  a  very  profound  sense  of  public  in¬ 
terest.” 

To,  Governor  William  D.  Stephens  of  California,  a  telegram: 

“I  beg  that  you  will  believe  that  I  am  moved  only  by 
a  sense  of  public  duty  and  of  consciousness  of  the  many 
and  complicated  interests  involved  when  I  again  most  re¬ 
spectfully  suggest  a  commutation  of  the  death  sentence 
imposed  upon  Mooney.  I  would  not  venture  again  to  call 

»He  later  suggested  Hoover  as  a  still  better  man  to  head  such  a  committee. 
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your  attention  to  this  case  did  I  not  know  the  inter¬ 
national  significance  which  attaches  to  it.”^ 

Wednesday^  June  yth. 

Ambassador  Jusserand  called  at  two  o’clock  to  present  the 
message  of  June  2nd  from  the  Prime  Ministers  of  England, 
France  and  Italy.  The  President  replied  that  “he  saw  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  these  figures  and  that  they  might  even  be  exceeded  if 
necessary.”^  The  “war  cabinet”  met  at  2:30;  and  in  the  late 
afternoon  the  President  received:  the  Public  Printer;  Governor 
Harrington  of  Maryland  and  Dr.  E.  S.  Whitin;  H.  P.  Davison 
of  the  Red  Cross. 

Minister  Reinsch  telegraphed  from  China:  “.  .  .  .  All  Amer¬ 
ican  representatives  in  Siberia  are  agreed  that  Allied 
intervention  is  absolutely  demanded;  Siberia  will  be  in 
German  control  unless  immediate  action  is  taken.  Joint 
action  desirable  because  of  Russian  fear  of  Japan.  Presence 
of  Czecho-Slovaks  can  be  utilized.  American  force  of 
10,000  considered  sufficient.”^ 

Daily  reports  appeared  in  the  press  of  ships  attacked  by 
German  submarines  along  the  coast.  Fifth  Avenue,  Broad¬ 
way  and  other  brightly  lighted  streets  were  ordered 
dimmed,  in  case  of  an  air  raid.^ 

American  troops  penetrated  enemy  positions  in  Picardy  and 
Lorraine. 

To  Richard  Hooker  of  the  Springfield  Republican,  who  had  sent 
the  President  an  editorial  suggesting  that  if  it  was  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  purpose  not  to  send  General  Wood  to  France, 
that  decision  should  be  made  only  on  adequate  grounds.  The 
President’s  reply  was  marked  ^‘Personal” •. 

“I  hope  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  know  that  I  sub¬ 
scribed  almost  in  its  entirety  to  the  enclosed  editorial  from 
the  Republican. 

^Stephens  replied  that  the  Mooney  case  was  not  yet  out  of  the  hands  of  the  courts. 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  p.  271.  Colonel  House  wrote  in  his  diary: 
“.  .  .  .  Wiseman  has  just  telephoned  that  Jusserand  saw  the  President  and  he  promised 
to  send  one  hundred  divisions  of  our  troops  over  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so. 
This  means  2,700,000  men.”  Intimate  Papers,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  451. 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Russia,  Vol.  II,  p.  189. 

Wew  York  Times,  June  6,  1918. 
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“I  am  keenly  aware  of  and  keenly  sensitive  to  the  im¬ 
plications  which  will  be  drawn  out  of  the  fact  that  I  am 
not  sending  General  Wood  to  the  other  side,  and  I  want 
personal  friends  like  yourself  upon  whose  approval  I  de¬ 
pend  for  my  encouragement  to  know  why  I  am  not  send¬ 
ing  him. 

“In  the  first  place,  I  am  not  sending  him  because  Gen¬ 
eral  Pershing  has  said  that  he  does  not  want  him,  and, 
in  the  second  place.  General  Pershing’s  disinclination  to 
have  General  Wood  sent  over  is  only  too  well  founded. 
Wherever  General  Wood  goes,  there  is  controversy  and 
conflict  of  judgment.  On  this  side  of  the  water  we  can 
take  care  of  things  of  that  sort,  because  the  fighting  is  not 
being  done  here,  but  it  would  be  fatal  to  let  it  go  on  at  or 
anywhere  near  the  front. 

“I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  with  General 
Wood.  He  is  a  man  of  unusual  ability  but  apparently 
absolutely  unable  to  submit  his  judgment  to  those  who 
are  superior  to  him  in  command.  I  am  sorry  that  his  great 
ability  cannot  be  made  use  of  in  France,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  it  is  being  made  very  much 
use  of  in  the  training  of  soldiers  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
a  task  for  which  he  is  eminently  well  fitted  and  which  he 
is  performing  with  diligence  and  success.”^ 

To  his  secretary,  Tumulty,  referring  to  a  telegram  from  William 
A.  Brady,  president  of  the  National  Association  of  the  Motion 
Picture  Industry,  who  had  heard  that  the  government  proposed 
to  place  the  motion  picture  industry  among  the  non-essentials, 
and  feared  that  such  action  would  practically  put  the  industry 
out  of  business: 

I  wish  you  would  explain  to  Mr.  Brady  that  we  are  not 
only  aware  of  but  dee;ply  appreciate  the  things  that  the 
motion  picture  people  have  done,  and  assure  him  that  no 
such  action  as  he  speaks  of  will  be  taken  unless  it  becomes 

The  President  s  letter  was  made  public  a  number  of  years  later. 
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absolutely  necessary  to  take  it.  In  that  case,  I  am  sure 
his  own  patriotic  principle  would  lead  him  to  withdraw 
all  objection.” 

Thursday^  June  6th. 

The  President  spent  much  of  the  day  in  his  study.  Late- 
afternoon  appointments:  E.  T.  Meredith  of  Iowa,  later  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture;  Senator  Wolcott  of  Delaware;  the  Attorney 
General.  Evening  at  the  Belasco  Theater. 

Gutzon  Borglum  was  closeted  with  Charles  E.  Hughes,  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  all 
day,  his  testimony  on  the  aircraft  situation  being  taken 
down  by  stenographers. 

The  Senate  debated  the  question  of  whether  American  coasts 
and  shipping  were  adequately  defended,  in  view  of  the 
sudden  appearance  of  submarines  on  this  side  of  the  At¬ 
lantic. 

To  Governor  Emerson  C.  Harrington  of  Maryland,  who  in  his 
interview  with  the  President  on  the  5th  had  requested  such  a 
letter.  A  draft  was  submitted  to  Secretary  Wilson,  and  the 
underlined  sentence  was  added  by  the  Secretary: 

“Your  letter  .  .  .  calls  my  attention  to  the  proposal  for 
a  nation-wide  movement  based  upon  the  principles  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  Maryland  compulsory  work  law.  I  can  say 
without  hesitation  that  I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  any 
movement  intended  to  bring  every  citizen  to  a  full  realiza¬ 
tion  of  his  responsibilities  as  a  participant  in  this  war. 

“Upon  our  entrance  into  the  war  I  called  upon  our 
citizens  to  mobilize  their  energies  for  its  prosecution  in 
every  way  that  was  possible.  The  response  has  been  ex¬ 
ceedingly  gratifying.  The  slogan  ‘Work  or  Fight’  has 
everywhere  been  taken  up  as  a  satisfactory  expression  of 
the  spirit  of  the  people.  The  instances  of  failure  to  appreci¬ 
ate  its  force  and  significance  have  been  few.  It  is  only 
natural,  however,  that  those  few  cases  should  excite  the 
feeling  that  the  spirit  of  the  community  should  in  some 
way  be  enforced  by  law  upon  those  who  were  not  willing 
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to  cooperate  of  their  own  initiative.  This  has  made 
possible  the  effective  operation  of  our  selective  service 
laws  and  has  found  expression,  also,  in  your  compulsory 
work  law. 

“The  memorandum  which  you  have  prepared  points 
out  how  wisely  Maryland  has  acted  in  this  matter.  I 
particularly  admire  the  care  the  Maryland  Legislature  has 
taken  to  be  just  in  the  provisions  of  the  law  which  protect 
the  honest  working  man  in  his  rights  and  privileges.  I 
assume  that  the  safeguards  of  this  legislation  against  the 
'possibility  of  abuse  include  the  maintenance  of  those  stand¬ 
ards  and  working  conditions  which  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  and  the  National  War  Labor  Board  have  set  up 
as  indispensable  to  the  nation''  s  full  productive  ejfficiency. 

“I  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to  duplicate  the  action 
and  experience  of  Maryland  in  other  states.” 

To  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw: 

^  “After  receiving  your  letter  .  .  .  sending  me  the  resolu¬ 
tions  of  the  Woman’s  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  concerning  placing  women  in  positions  of 
authority  where  the  work  of  women  was  involved,  I  took 
the  matter  up  not  only  with  the  Cabinet  on  Tuesday,  but 
with  the  group  of  gentlemen  whom  I  assemble  about  me 
every  Wednesday  for  conference.  I  found  that  they  gave 
the  suggestion  very  sympathetic  hearing,  and  I  hope  that 
you  can  rest  assured  that  wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so 
they  will  act  upon  it.” 

To  Dr.  A.  B.  Shipley ^  Vice-Chancellor  of  Cambridge  University, 
England,  expressing  deep  appreciation  of  the  high  honor  which 
the  university  had  paid  him  in  conferring  upon  him  an  honorary 
degree  in  absentia: 

“.  .  .  I  shall  feel  that  it  is  a  great  distinction  to  be  so 
connected  with  an  ancient  University  which  I  have  all 
my  life  admired  and  which  played  so  great  a  part  in  the 
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foundation  and  development  of  the  higher  learning  in 
America.” 

To  his  secretary,  Tumulty,  referring  to  a  request  from  the 
division  of  films  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information  for 
some  new  pictures.  Mr.  Simons,  who  made  the  request,  wished 
also  to  photograph  several  scenes  in  the  President’s  office  for 
the  New  York  Evening  Telegram: 

“I  certainly  am  not  under  the  least  obligations  to  sit 
for  pictures  for  the  New  York  Evening  Telegram,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  Mr.  Simons  ought  to  combine  the  sup¬ 
plying  of  pictures  for  any  particular  publication  with  the 
work  that  is  being  done  for  the  Committee  on  Public 
Information.  I  would  be  entirely  willing  to  have  from 
Creel  a  scenario,  so  to  speak,  of  what  he  wants  me  to  do, 
but  Mr.  Simons  has  the  wrong  idea.”^ 

Friday,  June  yth. 

The  President  spent  the  morning  in  his  study,  and  at  noon 
walked  over  to  the  War  Department.  The  Swiss  minister  called 
at  two  o’clock.  Cabinet  meeting  was  omitted;  and  the  President 
received  George  Creel  and  a  delegation  of  Mexican  editors 
whom  Creel  had  invited  to  Washington  as  a  part  of  his  efforts 
to  overcome  German  propaganda  in  Mexico. 

“I  have  never  received  a  group  of  men  who  were  more  wel¬ 
come  than  you  are,”  said  the  President,  “because  it  has  been 
one  of  my  distresses  during  the  period  of  my  Presidency  that  the 
Mexican  people  did  not  more  thoroughly  understand  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  United  States  towards  Mexico.  .  .  .  that  attitude  is 
one  of  sincere  friendship.  .  .  . 

“My  own  policy,  the  policy  of  my  own  administration,  to¬ 
wards  Mexico  was  at  every  point  based  upon  this  principle, 
that  the  internal  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Mexico  was  none 
of  our  business  . . .  When  we  sent  troops  into  Mexico,  our  sincere 
desire  was  nothing  else  than  to  assist  you  to  get  rid  of  a  man 
who  was  making  the  settlement  of  your  affairs  for  the  time 
being  impossible.  .  .  . 

^Evidently  pictures  were  made  and  the  President  was  asked  to  select  the  best,  for 
his  files  contain  two  notes  in  his  handwriting;  “All  terribly.  W,Wf”  “None  of  them  i§ 
good.  W.W,” 
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“ .  .  .  at  the  present  time  it  distresses  me  to  learn  that  certain 
influences  which  I  assume  to  be  German  in  their  origin  are  try¬ 
ing  to  make  a  wrong  impression  throughout  Mexico  as  to  the 
purposes  of  the  United  States  .  .  . 

“We  are  the  champions  of  those  nations  which  have  not  had 
a  military  standing  which  would  enable  them  to  compete  with 
the  strongest  nations  in  the  world  .  .  .  we  do  not  want  anything 
out  of  this  war  ...  we  would  hot  accept  anything  out  of  it  .  .  . 

“Some  of  us,  if  I  may  say  so  privately,  look  back  with  regret 
upon  some  of  the  more  ancient  relations  that  we  have  had 
with  Mexico  .  .  .  Some  time  ago  ...  I  proposed  a  sort  of  Pan- 
American  agreement.  I  had  perceived  that  one  of  the  difficulties 
of  our  relationship  with  Latin  America  was  this:  The  famous 
Monroe  Doctrine  was  adopted  without  your  consent,  without 
the  consent  of  any  of  the  Central  or  South  American  States.  .  .  . 

Now,  that  was  all  very  well  so  far  as  protecting  you  from 
aggression  from  the  other  side  of  the  water  was  concerned,  but 
there  was  nothing  in  it  that  protected  you  from  aggression 
from  us  ...  I  pointed  out .  .  .  that  [a  Pan-American  agreement] 
was  in  effect  giving  bonds  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  that 
.  .  .  you  would  be  protected  from  us.^ 

“Now,  that  is  the  kind  of  agreement  that  will  have  to  be  the 
foundation  of  the  future  life  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  gentle¬ 
men.  ...  I  must  admit  that  I  was  ambitious  to  have  the  states 
of  the  two  continents  of  America  show  the  way  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  as  to  how  to  make  a  basis  of  peace.  .  . 

Late-afternoon  appointments:  the  Attorney  General;  Senator 
Hollis  of  New  Hampshire;  Senator  Robinson  of  Arkansas.  Mrs. 
Wilson’s  mother,  brother  and  sister  and  other  members  of  her 
family  came  in  for  dinner,  and  Dr.  Axson  was  there  also.  The 
head  usher’s  diary  records:  “Music,  second  floor.” 

The  Russian  ambassador  (who  did  not,  of  course,  represent 
the  Bolsheviks)  called  on  Breckinridge  Long  at  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  to  urge  intervention  “of  an  Allied  charac¬ 
ter.  The  Czecho-Slovak  troops,  he  said,  of  which  15,000 

iThe  Peruvian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  a  message  of  June  nth  to  Lansing, 
expressed  satisfaction  at  the  portion  of  the  President’s  address  to  Mexican  editors 
referring  to  a  Pan-American  treaty.  .  Kindly  also  express  our  decision  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  this  agreement.”  Foreign  Relations,  1918,  p.  580.  Ibid.,  pp.  581  et  seq.,  for  other 
Latin-American  reactions. 

'^Public  Papers,  Vol.  V,  pp.  223-228. 
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were  encamped  near  Vladivostok,  “could  be  used  for  a 
military  force  under  the  leadership  of  an  Allied  staff.” 
In  spite  of  Masaryk’s  declaration  that  these  troops  would 
not  fight  on  Russian  soil  against  any  part  of  the  Russian 
population,  the  ambassador  maintained  that  they  would 
eventually  become  antagonistic  to  the  Bolsheviks  and 
would  then  be  “available  to  be  used  as  a  military  expe¬ 
dition  to  overcome  Bolshevik  influence,  and  under  Allied 
guidance  to  restore  order.”^ 

General  Pershing  telegraphed  the  War  Department:  “There 
seems  to  be  very  real  danger  that  Germany  may  recruit 
her  man-power  from  among  Russian  peasants  unless  Allied 
Powers  can  counteract  German  influence.  From  several 
sources  opinion  is  expressed  that  Russians  look  to  United 
States  for  advice  and  possible  aid.  .  .  . 

“With  Russia  once  in  the  conflict  on  the  side  of  Ger¬ 
many,  the  man-power  of  the  Central  Powers  would  become 
relatively  inexhaustible.  I  would  earnestly  recommend  that 
this  side  of  the  question  be  considered  without  delay.  .  .  .”^ 

To  Secretary  Baker,  written  on  his  own  typewriter,  and  enclosing 
Colonel  House’s  letter  of  the  3rd  for  comment: 

“.  .  .  .  While  the  letter  is  very  frank  (House  knows  that 
he  can  say  what  he  pleases  to  me  without  parliamentary 
circumlocution)  it  is  yet,  as  he  himself  says,  not  very 
specific  in  its  outline  of  what  ought  to  be  done.  You  have 
been  on  the  other  side  and  can  perhaps  make  a  plan  out 
of  his  suggestions  better  than  I  have  been  able  to.”® 

To  Representative  A.  F.  Lever: 

“I  know  that  some  time  ago  you  submitted  your  name 
for  nomination  in  the  Democratic  primary  election  in 
South  Carolina  as  Senator  from  that  State,  and  that  the 
last  day  for  the  filing  of  papers  is  the  17th  of  this  month. 

'^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Russia,  Vol.  II,  pp.  192-1 93. 

^Palmer,  Newton  D.  Baker,  Vol.  II,  pp.  315-316  for  entire  message. 

^Baker  replied  the  next  day  that  he  agreed  substantially  with  House’s  recommenda¬ 
tions,  though  he  suggested  Goethals  rather  than  Stettinius  for  the  service  of  supply. 
He  thought  Vance  McCormick  (if  House  himself  could  not  go)  would  be  the  best  avail¬ 
able  man  for  the  diplomatic  duties  of  which  Pershing  was  to  be  relieved.  He  agreed  that 
everything  possible  should  be  done  to  strengthen  Foch’s  hand. 
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There  now  seems  to  be  every  reasonable  assurance  that 
no  one  will  succeed  in  securing  the  nomination  in  South 
Carolina  whose  entire  record  does  not  make  it  plain  that 
he  will  support  the  Nation  and  the  Government  with  un¬ 
qualified  loyalty  in  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  this  war 
to  a  successful  conclusion.  I  am  writing  to  ask  if  this  is 
not  also  your  own  view,  and,  if  it  is,  whether  you  would 
not  be  willing  to  reconsider  your  decision  and  to  remain 
in  the  House  where  you  would  continue  to  serve  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  very  important  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
It  is  clear  to  me  that  unless  there  are  very  compelling 
reasons  to  the  contrary  you  should  do  this.  The  past  five 
years  have  been  exceptionally  fruitful  of  legislation  of 
vast  importance  not  only  to  agriculture  and  rural  life  and 
to  the  fifty  millions  of  people  living  in  the  rural  districts 
but  also  to  the  whole  Nation  and  the  world  as  well.  There 
are  still,  as  you  know,  important  and  critical  measures 
pressing  for  solution.  The  regular  appropriation  bill,  not 
only  providing  for  the  highly  important  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  but  also  containing  an  un¬ 
fortunate  proposal  to  change  the  price  of  wheat  fixed  in 
a  proclamation  issued  some  time  ago,  is  still  pending.  It 
is  important  that  this  measure  be  disposed  of  wisely  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  emergency  Food  Pro¬ 
duction  Bill,  with  two  unnecessary  and  objectionable 
riders,  which  has  passed  the  House,  has  not  yet  been 
taken  up  by  the  Senate,  and  will  doubtless  again  require 
careful  consideration  by  the  House  before  it  becomes  a 
law.  It  is  important  that  this  measure  be  passed  before 
June  30th;  otherwise,  the  Department  may  have  to  dis¬ 
continue  activities  essential  to  the  winning  of  the  war  or 
be  greatly  embarrassed  in  its  efforts  to  stimulate  produc¬ 
tion  and  render  assistance  to  the  farmers  in  the  solution 
of  emergency  problems.  The  water  power  bill,  which  is 
under  consideration  by  the  special  committee  of  which 
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you  are  a  member,  is  another  urgent  and  important 
measure  which  should  be  acted  upon  as  promptly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  It  is  obvious  that  many  other  matters  of  vast  con¬ 
sequence  to  the  Nation  in  the  field  of  agriculture  will 
continue  to  press  for  solution  not  only  during  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  war  but  also  after  the  return  of  peace. 
Your  long  experience  in  the  House  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and,  for  a  number  of  years,  as 
Chairman,  and  the  important  part  that  you  have  been 
able  to  play  in  securing  wise  action  on  vital  measures  al¬ 
ready  enacted  into  law,  clearly  point  to  the  desirability 
of  your  continuing  in  the  House  for  the  time  being,  if 
possible.  I  hope,  therefore,  you  will  not  feel  that  I  am 
taking  an  unwarranted  liberty  in  suggesting  that,  if  feas¬ 
ible,  you  reconsider  your  decision  and  that  you  do  not 
press  your  candidacy  for  Senator  farther  .  . 

To  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  asking  her  to  transmit  a  message 
to  the  French  Union  for  Woman  Suffrage,  in  reply  to  their 
memorial  of  February  ist: 

“I  agree  without  reservation  that  the  full  and  sincere 
democratic  reconstruction  of  the  world  for  which  we  are 
striving,  and  which  we  are  determined  to  bring  about  at 
any  cost,  will  not  have  been  completely  or  adequately  at¬ 
tained  until  women  are  admitted  to  the  suffrage  .  .  .  The 
services  of  women  during  this  supreme  crisis  of  the  world’s 
history  have  been  of  the  most  signal  usefulness  and  dis¬ 
tinction.  The  war  could  not  have  been  fought  without 
them,  or  its  sacrifices  endured.  It  is  high  time  that  some 
part  of  our  debt  of  gratitude  to  them  should  be  acknowl¬ 
edged  and  paid,  and  the  only  acknowledgment  they  ask 
is  their  admission  to  the  suffrage.  .  .  .” 

To  his  secretary^  Tumulty.^  referring  to  a  letter  from  L.  R.  Steel, 
whose  company  intended  to  retail  no  merchandise  of  German 


‘Lever  replied  that  he  would  do  as  the  President  desired. 
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manufacture  either  during  or  after  the  war;  and  who  had  asked 
whether  this  met  the  President’s  approval: 

“I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  wise  for  me  to  answer 
this  letter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  that  it  might  be  a 
very  serious  mistake  for  a  voluntary  movement  of  this 
sort  to  be  started.  There  is  no  particular  point  in  it  just 
now,  because  we  are  getting  no  goods  from  Germany  and 
whatever  may  be  the  wise  policy  to  pursue  at  the  end  of 
the  war,  it  is  impossible  now  to  forecast  it.  Perhaps  you 
could  drop  a  hint  to  this  gentleman  to  that  effect.” 

Saturday^  June  8th. 

The  only  official  appointment  was  with  Secretary  Wilson, 
at  two  o’clock.  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  went  to  the  annual 
baseball  game  between  Democrats  and  Republicans  of  the 
House  in  the  afternoon.  Evening  at  Keith’s  Theater. 

Acting  Secretary  Polk  to  the  diplomatic  representatives  in 
Central  and  South  America,  a  circular  telegram:  “There 
appears  to  have  been  considerable  exaggeration  in  South 
America  concerning  submarine  activities  off  the  American 
coast.  The  submarines  have  been  operating  for  a  week  and 
have  sunk  fifteen  ships  nearly  all  of  which  were  coastwise 
sailing  vessels.  Several  ports  were  temporarily  partially 
closed  as  a  military  precaution.  The  success  of  the  enemy 
vessels  has  not  been  great.  There  has  been  no  material 
interruption  in  commerce  nor  any  whatever  in  the  steady 
progress  of  military  preparations.  You  may  utilize  the 
foregoing  for  publicity.”^ 

A  committee  appointed  by  the  French  government  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  conditions  on  which  a  league  of  nations  might  be 
constituted  reported  on  June  Sth.^ 

The  first  mine  in  the  North  Sea  barrier  was  laid.^ 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  p.  702.  In  his  speech  to  the  Mexican  editors 
the  day  before  the  President  had  said:  “.  .  .  .  I  yesterday  received  a  quotation  from  a 
paper  in  Guadalajara  which  stated  that  thirteen  of  our  battleships  had  been  sunk  off 
the  capes  of  the  Chesapeake.  You  see  how  dreadful  it  is  to  have  people  so  radically 
misinformed. .  .  .”  Public  Papers,  Vol.  V,  p.  224. 

j“For  a  summary  in  the  form  of  a  “Note”  upon  this  report  by  the  Phillimore  Com¬ 
mittee,  see  Miller,  The  Drafting  of  the  Covenant,  Vol.  I,  pp.  10-12. 

^Daniels,  Our  Navy  at  War,  p.  128. 
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Sunday^  June  gth. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  went  to  St.  John’s  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  morning.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Grayson  were  luncheon 
guests,  and  in  the  afternoon  all  attended  the  Confederate 
Memorial  Day  exercises  at  Arlington. 

The  enemy’s  near  approach  to  Paris,  reported  Ambassador 
Sharp,  and  the  conviction  on  the  part  of  many  that  Ger¬ 
man  guns  might  soon  be  within  shelling  distance  of  the 
city  were  producing  a  delicate  situation.  Plans  for  evacu¬ 
ation  of  women  and  children  were  under  way,  but  could  not 
be  made  public.  A  good  many  Americans  had  left  already, 
and  arrangements  had  been  made  for  orderly  evacuation 
of  others  if  it  should  become  necessary.  He  had  been  in¬ 
formed  at  the  Foreign  Office  that  provisions  would  be 
made  by  the  French  government  for  transporting  the 
personnel  of  diplomatic  and  consular  corps  if  necessary. 

“.  .  .  .  This  exodus  has  been  without  doubt  very  much 
hastened  by  the  almost  nightly  raids  of  hostile  aeroplanes 
and  the  daily  visitation  of  the  shells  from  the  long-range 
guns.  Of  course  some  of  these  shells  have  been  striking 
right  in  the  heart  of  the  business  portion  of  the  city  and 
yesterday  one  struck  in  the  building  adjoining  the  Ministry 
of  War.  While  no  official  account  is  issued  as  to  the  loss  of 
life  or  property,  yet  without  doubt  nearly  every  shell 
exacts  costly  toll.  Through  it  all,  however,  there  has  never 
been  a  moment  of  panic  or  fear  and  everything  is  being 
done  in  a  systematic  and  orderly  way  without,  in  fact,  the 
public  knowing  anything  about  plans  for  leaving.  .  .  . 

“Despite  all  these  preparations,  the  determination  to 
never  yield  a  foot  of  territory  to  the  enemy  that  can  be  held 
and  to  hold  Paris  at  all  hazards,  has  never  been  weak¬ 
ened.  ...  I  trust  that  the  Department  will  not  be  misled 
by  these  preparations  for  certain  classes  of  people  who  are 
engaged  in  no  useful  [work]  to  leave  the  city,  into  believing 
that  there  is  anything  like  a  conviction  that  the  city  will 
be  taken  .  . 

Clemenceau  telegraphed  Secretary  McAdoo  for  financial 
aid:  “.  .  .  .  We  are  facing  a  terrible  situation  and  you  will 
make  a  great  effort  to  help  us,  because  our  cause  is  yours. 


^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  pp.  254-255. 
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Of  course,  I  am  conscious  that  I  am  not  asking  for  anything 
which  is  not  just  and  which  is  not  of  absolute  necessity; 
I  appeal  to  your  sense  of  justice  and  to  your  will  to  van¬ 
quish.”^ 

The  fourth  German  offensive  began  on  a  twenty-mile  front, 
between  Montdidier  and  Noyon. 


Monday^  June  loth. 

The  President  spent  much  of  the  day  in  his  study.  Late- 
afternoon  appointments:  Benton  McMillan,  minister  to  Peru; 
Mrs.  Antoinette  Funk;  Secretary  McAdoo;  Representative 
Lever.  A  family  party  went  to  Poll’s  in  the  evening,  to  see 
Hearts  oj  the  World. 

To  Secretary  Houston  who  had  sent  the  President  an  excellent 
crop  report,  saying:  “.  .  .  .  The  farmers  have  been  busy — even 
busier  than  the  calamity  howlers.  .  .  .”: 

“Thank  you  warmly  for  sending  me  the  crop  report 
which  has  interested  and  encouraged  me  very  much  in¬ 
deed.” 

To  Samuel  Gompers,  a  telegram: 

“Please  convey  to  the  thirty-eighth  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  my  congratulations 
upon  the  patriotic  support  which  the  members  of  your 
organization  have  given  to  the  war  program  of  the  nation 
in  the  past  year,  not  only  in  the  trenches  and  on  the 
battlefield,  where  so  many  of  our  younger  men  are  now 
in  uniform,  but  equally  in  the  factories  and  shipyards  and 
workshops  of  the  country,  where  the  army  is  supported 
and  supplied  by  the  loyal  industry  of  your  skilled  crafts¬ 
men.  We  are  facing  the  hardships  of  the  crucial  months 
of  the  struggle.  The  nation  can  face  themx  confidently, 
assured  now  that  no  intrigues  of  the  enemy  can  ever  di- 


^McAdoo  replied  on  July  3rd  promising,  with  the  President’s  approval,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  special  credit  in  favor  of  the  French  government,  to  meet  “  the  conditions 
presented  as  an  emergency.”  Synon,  McAdoo,  pp.  277-287. 
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vide  our  unity  by  means  of  those  industrial  quarrels  and 
class  dissensions  which  he  has  tried  so  diligently  to  fo¬ 
ment.  In  these  days  of  trial  and  self-sacrifice,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  workingman  is  bearing  his  share  of  the  national 
burden  nobly.  In  the  new  world  of  peace  and  freedom 
which  America  is  fighting  to  establish,  his  place  will  be  as 
honored  and  his  service  as  gratefully  esteemed.” 

Telegram  to  Robert  Maisel^  of  the  American  Alliance  for  Labor 
and  Democracy,  in  convention  at  St.  Paul: 

“.  .  .  .  Called  into  being  to  combat  ignorance  and  mis¬ 
understanding,  skilfully  played  upon  by  disloyal  infiu- 
ences,  your  organization  has  done  a  great  and  necessary 
work.  It  has  added  materially  in  promoting  the  unity  that 
proceeds  from  exact  understanding,  and  is  today  a  valid 
and  important  part  of  the  great  machinery  that  coordi¬ 
nates  the  energies  of  America  in  the  prosecution  of  a  just 
and  righteous  war. 

“The  war  can  be  lost  in  America  as  well  as  on  the  fields 
of  France,  and  ill-considered  or  unjustified  interruptions 
of  the  essential  labour  of  the  country  may  make  it  im¬ 
possible  to  win  it.  No  controversy  between  capital  and 
labour  should  be  suffered  to  interrupt  it  until  every  in¬ 
strumentality  set  up  by  the  government  for  its  amicable 
settlement  has  been  employed  and  its  intermediation 
heeded  to  the  utmost;  and  the  government  has  set  up 
instrumentalities  wholly  fair  and  adequate.  And  this  duty 
to  avoid  such  interruptions  of  industry  wherever  they  can 
be  avoided,  without  the  actual  sacrifice  of  essential  rights, 
rests  upon  the  employer  as  imperatively  as  upon  the 
workman.  No  man  can  afford  to  do  injustice  at  any  time 
but  at  this  time  justice  is  of  the  essence  of  national  de¬ 
fense  and  contests  for  any  sort  of  advantage  that  at  other 
times  would  be  justified  may  now  jeopardize  the  very  life 
of  the  nation,” 
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To  Arthur  F.  Mullen,  a  member  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee: 

“After  receiving  your  letter  about  the  probable  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  next  election  of  the  alien  enemy  vote  under 
the  existing  laws  of  the  states,  I  took  the  matter  up  with 
the  Attorney  General  and  now  have  his  opinion  lying  be¬ 
fore  me. 

“He  tells  me  that  he  does  not  believe  that  the  powers 
conferred  upon  me  .  .  .  would  legalize  any  action  I  might 
take  to  prevent  alien  enemies  from  voting.  Probably  under 
the  terms  of  the  Constitution  the  Congress  could  not  con¬ 
stitutionally  confer  any  such  power  upon  me. 

“The  one  method  which  seems  to  be  open  is  for  the 
Congress  by  statute  to  cancel  the  declarations  of  intention 
of  all  alien  enemies.  Alien  enemies  would,  after  such  legis¬ 
lation,  cease  to  be  declarants  within  the  meaning  of  the 
state  election  laws  giving  the  right  of  suffrage  to  declar¬ 
ant  aliens.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  Congress  would 
be  willing  to  pass  any  such  legislation,  because  a  can¬ 
cellation  of  declarations  of  intention  would  cancel  them 
for  all  purposes,  including  naturalization,  and  would, 
therefore,  be  inconsistent  with  the  policy  embodied  in  the 
recent  amendments  of  the  naturalization  laws. 

“I  realize  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  but  in  view 
of  this  state  of  the  law,  which  I  think  is  here  correctly 
stated,  there  is  apparently  no  available  remedy.” 

To  L.  S.  Rowe: 

“.  .  .  .  It  pleases  me  very  much  to  know  that  the  Mexi¬ 
can  editors  were  favorably  affected  by  my  little  address. 

“I  chided  myself  afterwards  for  not  having  pointed  out 
to  them  the  radical  difference  for  Mexico  in  having  Ger¬ 
many  for  her  friend  rather  than  the  United  States,  in 
view  of  the  uses  which  all  the  world  now  knows  Germany 
makes  of  her  ‘friendships.’” 
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Tuesday^  June  nth. 

The  President  received  Lady  Muriel  Paget  and  Mrs.  J.  Bor¬ 
den  Harriman  at  2:15.  Mrs.  Harriman  wrote  afterward:  “.  .  .  . 
She  [Lady  Muriel]  has  just  come  from  her  marvelous  work  in 
the  Russian  hospitals.  .  .  .  She  thinks  the  Bolsheviks  should 
be  turned  out  at  once,  and  spent  her  fifteen  minutes  giving  the 
President  reasons  for  the  intervention.  .  .  .  The  President  was 
very  attentive,  but  gave  no  assurances  of  any  kind.  He  is  a 
great  listener.”^  Appointments  after  the  cabinet  meeting: 
Representative  Borland  of  Missouri;  Representative  Aswell  of 
Louisiana,  whose  bill  giving  the  President  authority  to  take 
over  control  of  the  telephone  and  telegraph  lines  of  the  country 
was  probably  under  discussion.  The  bill  was  subsequently 
altered  to  a  resolution  giving  the  President  such  authority  if 
necessary;^  Representative  Doremus  of  Michigan.  The  head 
usher’s  diary  notes:  “Evening  and  dinner  in  private  apart¬ 
ments.” 

Allied  troops  launched  a  counter-offensive,  regaining  ground 
recently  lost;  Americans  fight  at  Belleau  Wood,  a  strong¬ 
hold  of  German  infantry  and  machine  gunners. 

To  Charles  R.  Crane: 

“Of  course,  I  will  try  to  see  Professor  Masaryk.  I  had 
been  planning  to  have  a  joint  conference  with  him  and 
one  or  two  others  in  order  to  work  out  a  scheme  for  the 
relief  of  Russia,  and  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  know  when 
Professor  Masaryk  will  be  here.” 

To  S.  J.  Konencamp,  president  of  the  Commercial  Telegraphers’ 
Union,  a  letter  based  upon  information  supplied  by  Secretary 
Wilson.  The  President  sent  similar  letters  the  same  day  to  the 
presidents  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  and  the 
Postal  Telegraph  Company: 

“My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  War  Labor  Board,  after  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  questions  at  issue  between  the  telegraph  companies 


^Harriman,  From  Pinafores  to  Politics,  pp.  276-277. 
*New  York  Times,  July  2,  1918. 
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and  their  employees,  have  arrived  at  a  decision  the  es¬ 
sential  points  of  which  are  embraced  in  the  following: 

“  (i)  The  employees  have  a  right  to  join  a  union  if  they 
so  desire,  and  men  discharged  for  joining  the  union  should 
be  reinstated. 

“  (2)  The  company  should  not  be  required  to  deal  with 
the  union  or  to  recognize  it. 

“  (3)  Committees  of  employees  should  be  recognized  in 
presenting  grievances. 

“  (4)  Where  employees  and  employers  fail  to  agree,  the 
question  in  dispute  should  be  determined  by  the  National 
War  Labor  Board. 

“(5)  The  Telegraphers’  Union  should  not  initiate 
strikes  or  permit  its  members  to  initiate  them,  but 
should  submit  all  grievances  to  the  National  War  Labor 
Board. 

“I  am  informed  that  the  representatives  of  the  union 
are  willing  to  accept  this  decision,  but  that  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  telegraph  companies  have  not  accepted 
it. 

“May  I  not  say  that  in  my  judgment  it  is  imperatively 
necessary  in  the  national  interest  that  decisions  of  the 
National  War  Labor  Board  should  be  accepted  by  both 
parties  to  labor  disputes?  To  fail  to  accept  them  is  to 
jeopard  the  interests  of  the  nation  very  seriously,  because 
it  constitutes  a  rejection  of  the  instrumentality  set  up  by 
the  Government  itself  for  the  determination  of  labor  dis¬ 
putes,  set  up  with  a  sincere  desire  to  arrive  at  justice  in 
every  case  and  with  the  express  purpose  of  safeguarding 
the  nation  against  labor  difficulties  during  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  present  war. 

“All  these  circumstances  being  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  a  patriotic  duty  to 
cooperate  in  this  all-important  matter  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  by  the  use  of  the  instrumentality  which  the  Govern- 
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ment  has  set  up.  I,  therefore,  write  to  ask  that  I  may  have 
your  earnest  cooperation  in  this  matter,  as  in  all  others, 
and  that  you  and  those  whom  you  represent  will  assist  in 
setting  an  example  to  all  those  who  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  labor.”^ 

Wednesday^  June  12th. 

George  Creel  called  at  two  o’clock;  and  at  2:30  the  “war 
cabinet”  met.  They  discussed,  among  other  matters,  the  pool¬ 
ing  of  all  economic  resources  by  America  and  the  Allies;  and 
the  formation  of  a  Munitions  Council  with  headquarters  in 
Europe.^  Late-afternoon  appointments:  Senators  Shafroth, 
Ransdell  and  Robinson;  Representative  Helm  of  Kentucky 
and  ex-Senator  McCreary;  Senator  Kendrick  of  Wyoming; 
Representative  Montague  of  Virginia;  Representatives  Harri¬ 
son  and  Humphries  of  Mississippi;  Secretary  McAdoo. 

Jusserand  to  the  President,  reporting  upon  a  recent  message 
from  Clemenceau:  Jusserand’s  account  of  his  interview 
with  the  President  on  June  5th,  said  Clemenceau,  was 
“exactly  what  he  expected,”  and  afforded  him  great  satis¬ 
faction.  He  gave  assurances  that  France  was  using  all  her 
“available  manhood”;  he  agreed  fully  as  to  the  importance 
of  an  independent  American  army  at  the  proper  time  and 
said  “every  facility”  would  be  given  to  that  end;  and  he 
added  that  the  valor  displayed  by  American  troops  “fore¬ 
casts  .  .  .  splendid  results.” 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  American  ambassador  in 
Russia  for  instructions,  Lansing  telegraphed:  “In  the 
event  present  Soviet  government  abdicates  or  is  deposed 
you  may  announce  to  the  Russian  people,  whom  the  United 
States  has  never  ceased  to  consider  its  associates  against 
the  Central  powers,  that  this  Government  will  recognize 

iKonencamp  replied;  .  In  agreeing  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  National  War 
Labor  Board  the  Commercial  Telegraphers’  Union  of  America  has  been  actuated  by 
an  earnest  desire  to  cooperate  with  you.  .  .  C.  H.  Mackay  of  the  Postal  Telegraph 
replied  that  his  company  would,  during  the  war,  waive  their  right  to  discharge  em¬ 
ployees  who  joined  a  union.  Newcomb  Carlton  of  the  Western  Union  replied  with  a 
detailed  explanation  as  to  why  his  company  could  not  accept  the  President’s  suggestion. 
His  reply  was  submitted  to  Secretary  Wilson,  who  advised  that  the  company  be  forced 
to  accept  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board  and  abide  by  their  decisions. 

^According  to  a  report  in  the  New  York  Times,  June  13,  1918. 
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a  government  of  Russia  which  it  has  reason  to  regard  as 
representative  of  the  people  of  Russia  and  chosen  by  their 
collective  action.  The  Department  prefers  that  you  should 
not  make  any  announcements  which  would  seem  to  dictate 
just  how  a  new  government  should  be  chosen.  There  is  no 
change  in  this  Government’s  policy  towards  Russia  either 
in  Europe  or  in  the  Far  East.”^ 

Lansing  notified  the  American  ambassador  in  Rome,  for  his 
own  information,  that  one  regiment  of  infantry  would  be 
sent  from  the  United  States  for  service  in  Italy,  transport 
to  be  furnished  by  Italy.^ 

“In  an  interview  with  President  Carranza  this  morning,” 
reported  Ambassador  Fletcher  from  Mexico,  “I  asked  him 
his  impression  of  the  President’s  speech  to  the  Mexican 
journalists.  He  answered  with  a  smile  that  it  was  very  good 
and  that  he  hoped  it  would  be  corroborated  by  subsequent 
events  and  added  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  say.  I  read 
to  him  the  last  draft  of  the  President’s  Pan  American  treaty 
plan  referred  to  in  the  speech,  and  explained  the  causes 
which  prevented  its  realization  at  the  time  proposed,  and 
told  him  that  the  President  hoped  to  be  able  to  secure  its 
adoption  later.  He  said  he  had  read  something  of  it  and 
seemed  favorably  disposed  toward  it.”^ 

Senator  Borah’s  amendment  for  the  public  consideration  of 
treaties  was  defeated  in  the  Senate,  the  clinching  argument 
against  it  being  supplied  by  the  President’s  letter  of  March 
1 2th  to  Lansing,  which  was  read  aloud  by  Hitchcock. 

The  British  Imperial  War  Conference  of  1918  held  its  first 
meeting  in  London. 

To  T.  JV.  Gregory: 

I  must  say  I  have  read  the  enclosed  telegram  with  a 
good  deal  of  concern.  You  probably  know  that  the  Non¬ 
partisan  League  referred  to  .  .  .  has  had  persons  con¬ 
nected  with  it  whose  loyalty  to  the  highest  interests  of 
the  country  was  at  least  questionable,  but  since  the  war 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Russia,  Vol.  I,  p.  562. 

Supp.  I,  Vol.  I,  p.  257.  In  a  public  announcement  two  weeks  later  Baker 
stated  that  this  decision  was  more  political  than  military.  New  York  Times  Tune  28 
1918.  3 

Ubid.,  p.  580. 
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began  the  League  has  rendered  consistent  assistance  and 
very  effective  assistance  where  it  could  to  the  cause  of  the 
war.  This  telegram  does  not  directly  refer,  as  you  will 
see,  to  anything  done  in  connection  with  the  League  but 
only  something  done  in  connection  with  a  branch  of  the 
State  Grange  which  met  at  Walla  Walla,  Washington. 
There  is  a  savage  political  fight  on  in  the  Northwest  be¬ 
tween  the  Republican  organization  and  the  Non-partisan 
League,  which  has  recruited  its  membership  for  the  most 
part,  I  am  informed,  from  the  rural  districts. 

“Would  it  not  be  possible  through  the  secret  agents  of 
your  department  to  get  a  more  complete  picture  of  this 
incident  at  Walla  Walla  and  be  ourselves  in  a  position  to 
judge  more  clearly  about  it?” 


Thursday^  June  lyth. 

Late-afternoon  appointments:  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt, 
Mrs.  G.  B.  Bass  and  a  committee,  to  whom  the  President  read 
his  reply  to  the  French  Union  for  Woman  Suffrage;^  Repre¬ 
sentative  Kahn  of  California;  J.  F.  Fort  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission;  Harold  McCormick;  Henry  Ford,  accompanied 
by  Secretary  Daniels.  At  Daniels’  suggestion  the  President 
urged  Ford  to  run  for  Senator  from  Michigan.^  “Mr.  Ford,”  he 
said,  “we  are  living  in  very  difficult  times — in  times  when  men 
must  sacrifice  themselves  for  their  country.  I  would  give  any¬ 
thing  on  earth  if  I  could  lay  down  this  job  that  I  am  trying  to 
do,  but  I  must  carry  on.  I  have  thought  about  it  from  all  the 
angles.  I  know  it  would  be  a  very  great  sacrifice  for  you  to  make 
but  you  are  the  only  mian  in  Michigan  who  can  be  elected  and 
help  to  bring  about  the  peace  you  so  much  desire.  I  ask  you 
therefore  to  overcome  your  personal  feelings  and  interests  and 
make  the  race.”  Ford  finally  agreed,  and  later  that  day  an¬ 
nounced  his  decision.® 

^This  volume,  p.  199. 

^Daniels  himself  had  been  trying  to  overcome  Ford’s  unwillingness  to  run.  “Bring 
him  over  to  the  White  House,”  said  Wilson,  “and  I’ll  see  what  I  can  do.” 

®Ford’s  announcement  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times,  June  14,  1918.  To  the 
great  surprise  of  his  backers  he  was  beaten.  Among  other  contributing  factors  was  his 
announcement  that  he  was  running  only  because  the  President  wished  it,  and  would 
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Secretary  Lansing  to  the  President: 

“The  very  active  propaganda  now  being  carried  on  in 
the  press  respecting  the  attitude  of  the  Administration 
towards  Russia  combined  with  the  fact  that  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy  and  Japan,  and  indeed  the  Russian  people, 
are  eagerly  awaiting  the  announcement  by  the  United 
States  of  a  constructive  plan  for  meeting  the  present 
chaotic  conditions  in  Russia  leads  me  to  make  the  follow¬ 
ing  suggestions: 

“(i)  The  creation  of  the  ‘Commission  for  the  Relief  of 
Russia’.  .  .  . 

“(2)  An  announcement  by  you  that  in  order  to  give 
some  tangible  evidence  to  the  world  that  the  United  States 
proposes  to  stand  by  Russia  and  to  assist  the  Russian 
people  .  .  .  you  had  concluded  to  create  this  Commission 
and  to  request  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  to  act  as  its  head  and 
that  the  Commission  would  act  in  close  conjunction  with 
the  State  Department  and  be  guided  in  all  questions  of 
foreign  policy  by  the  State  Department.  .  .  . 

“The  creation  of  this  Commission  would,  for  the  time 
being,  dispose  of  the  proposal  of  armed  intervention.  The 
British,  French,  Italian  and  Japanese  Governments  could 
be  told  that  armed  intervention  would  have  to  depend  on 
Mr.  Hoover’s  recommendations  after  he  had  proceeded 
further  with  his  work,  .  .  . 

“  I  know  that  you  will  hesitate  to  take  Mr.  Hoover  from 
his  present  work.  I  have  learned,  however,  that  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  Food  Administration  has  proceeded  to  such 
an  extent  that,  while  much  work  remains  to  be  done, 
nevertheless  another  man  could  easily  step  in  and  effec¬ 
tively  continue  the  work.  .  . 

To  Secretary  Redfield: 

“I  want  presently  to  have  a  conference  with  you,  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  Doctor  John  R.  Mott  for  the  pur- 

not  spend  one  cent  on  the  campaign,  nor  stand  behind  anyone  who  spent  one  cent  in 
his  name.  Newberry,  the  Republican  candidate,  poured  out  money  like  water.  (Josephus 
Daniels  to  the  author.) 

'Hoover,  who  had  already  been  approached,  was  enthusiastic  over  the  proposition. 
Intimate  Papers,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  409. 
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pose  of  seeing  if  we  can’t  between  us  organize  an  original 
kind  of  relief  expedition  for  Russia.  I  know  that  you  have 
been  interested  in  the  matter  of  organizing  what  I  may 
call  barter  commerce  with  Russia,  the  only  sort  that  is 
just  now  feasible,  and  I  am  writing  this  to  suggest  that 
by  way  of  getting  all  the  light  possible  on  the  subject  of 
conditions  in  Russia  before  we  meet,  you  seek  out  Mr. 
Henry  W.  Anderson,  the  Red  Cross  Commissioner  to 
Roumania  who  has  just  returned  to  Washington,  and  Mr. 
S.  P.  Elliott  .  .  .  who  has  also  just  returned  from  Russia, 
and  who  I  am  told  knows  thoroughly  the  trading  situation 
there.” 

To  Stockton  Axsony  Secretary  of  the  American  Red  Cross: 

“Will  you  not  be  kind  enough  to  convey  to  those  who 
will  assemble  on  Monday  next  in  celebration  of  the 
Serbian  anniversary  of  Kossovo  Day  a  message  of  very 
cordial  greeting  from  me,  and  will  you  not  express  to 
them  my  very  sincere  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  this 
significant  anniversary  ?  The  struggle  of  the  Serbian  people 
for  liberty  and  for  right  and  the  aspiration  of  all  the  great 
Slavic  peoples  for  a  recognition  of  their  national  identity 
and  their  right  to  determine  their  own  allegiance  and 
their  own  political  action  hold  now  more  than  ever  the 
attention  of  the  world  and  must  engage  the  sympathy  of 
everyone  who  sees  what  is  now  being  every  day  more 
clearly  made  manifest  to  statesmen  everywhere,  that  the 
future  peace  of  the  world  depends  upon  the  acquiescence 
of  its  several  peoples  in  every  settlement  which  affects 
their  fortunes  and  their  happiness.” 

To  Stockton  Axson,  enclosing  the  above  letter: 

MY  DEAR  stock: 

There  was  no  need  to  apologize  for  asking  for  a  message 
for  Kossovo  Day.  I  am  heartily  glad  you  are  to  be  the 
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personal  bearer  of  it,  and  I  take  great  pleasure  in  sending 
it.  I  wish  it  were  better  conceived. 

Affectionately, 

Woodrow  Wilson 

Friday^  June  i^ih. 

President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  and  a  family  party  attended  Flag 
Day  exercises  at  the  Sylvan  Theater  in  the  afternoon.  There 
were  no  official  appointments. 

The  German  drive  slowed  up,  leaving  comparative  quiet  on 
the  whole  battle  front. 

To  Herbert  Hoover: 

“I  think  that  the  reasons  you  give  for  your  plan  to  go 
abroad  and  consult  with  the  Food  Administrators  of 
France,  England  and  Italy  are  entirely  conclusive,  and  I 
believe  that  your  visit  to  the  other  side  will  probably  re¬ 
sult  in  a  better  situation  all  around  with  regard  to  food 
supplies.  My  best  wishes  will  certainly  follow  you.  .  . 

To  President  Poincare  of  France,  a  telegram: 

“Your  telegram  of  yesterday  was  certainly  conceived 
in  the  highest  and  most  generous  spirit  of  friendship  and 
I  am  sure  that  I  am  expressing  the  feeling  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  as  well  as  my  own  when  I  say  that 
it  is  with  increasing  pride  and  gratification  that  they 
have  seen  their  forces  under  General  Pershing  more  and 
more  actively  cooperating  with  the  forces  of  liberation  on 
French  soil.  It  is  their  fixed  and  unalterable  purpose  to 
send  men  and  materials  in  steady  and  increasing  volume 
until  any  temporary  inequality  of  force  is  entirely  over¬ 
come  and  the  forces  of  freedom  made  overwhelming,  for 
they  are  convinced  that  it  is  only  by  victory  that  peace 
can  be  achieved  and  the  world’s  affairs  settled  upon  a 
basis  of  enduring  justice  and  right.  It  is  a  constant  satis¬ 
faction  to  them  to  know  that  in  this  great  enterprise  they 
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are  in  close  and  intimate  cooperation  with  the  people  of 
France.”^  ^ 

To  Henry  Morgenthau: 

“Thank  you  for  sending  me  the  first  installments  of 
your  book  [Ambassador  Morgenthau' s  Story].  Mrs.  Wilson 
and  I  have  been  following  them  in  the  World’s  Work 
with  the  greatest  interest  and  I  am  warmly  obliged  to 
you  for  the  little  inscription  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  copy 
you  send  me. 

“I  appreciate  your  consulting  me  about  the  question 
whether  the  book  shall  be  translated  into  motion  pictures, 
and  I  must  frankly  say  that  I  hope  that  you  will  not 
consent  to  this.  I  have  been  very  much  distressed  that 
Mr.  Gerard  should  have  put  his  narrative  into  that  form, 
and  personally  I  believe  that  we  have  gone  quite  far 
enough  in  that  direction.  It  is  not  merely  a  matter  of 
taste, — I  would  not  like  in  matters  of  this  sort  to  trust 
my  taste, — but  it  is  also  partly  a  matter  of  principle. 
Movies  I  have  seen  recently  have  portrayed  so  many 
horrors  that  I  think  their  effect  is  far  from  stimulating 
and  that  it  does  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  suggest  the  right 
attitude  of  mind  or  the  right  national  action.  There  is 
nothing  practical  that  we  can  do  for  the  time  being  in 
the  matter  of  the  Armenian  massacres,  for  example,  and 
the  attitude  of  the  country  toward  Turkey  is  already 
fixed.  It  does  not  need  enhancement,” 

Saturday^  June  lyth. 

Secretary  Baker  called  at  12:30.  After  luncheon  the  President 
received  over  a  hundred  delegates  from  the  conference  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service — the  last  official  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  day.  Evening  at  the  Belasco  Theater. 

Sometime  during  the  day  the  President  discussed  the  fall 


^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  p.  256,  for  Poincare’s  message. 
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elections  with  Tumulty  over  the  telephone:  .  I  was  asked 

by  him,”  Tumulty  records,  “to  consider  and  work  out  what 
might  be  thought  a  tactful,  effective  plan  by  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  without  arousing  party  rancour  or  bitterness,  might  make 
an  appeal  to  the  country,  asking  for  its  support.  .  . 

Secretary  Baker  telegraphed  Bliss:  “The  President  has 
received  from  Lord  Milner  an  urgent  request  that  an  Amer¬ 
ican  force  be  dispatched  to  the  Ports  of  Murmansk  and 
Archangel  .  .  .  Lord  Milner’s  dispatch  says  that  he  dis¬ 
cussed  this  matter  with  General  Foch  and  found  that  he 
realized  its  importance  from  the  standpoint  of  the  general 
military  situation  and  believed  the  proposed  use  of  Amer¬ 
ican  troops  most  advantageous.  The  President  does  not 
know  how  fully  the  matter  was  presented  to  General  Foch 
and  desires  you  to  see  him,  lay  before  him  the  fact  that 
while  it  is  entirely  possible  for  the  United  States  to  supply 
the  troops  in  question  it  will  necessarily  be  at  the  expense 
of  American  troops  on  the  Western  Front  .  .  . 

“Lord  Milner’s  dispatch  states  that  the  Permanent 
Military  Representatives  of  the  Supreme  War  Council 
passed  a  resolution  approving  of  this  expedition  and  recom¬ 
mending  that  the  force  be  placed  under  command  of  a 
British  General  for  the  present.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  a 
British  General  Officer  should  command  an  expedition  in 
which  a  large  majority  of  the  soldiers  are  Americans,  and 
it  is  my  personal  belief  that  politically  it  would  be  much 
wiser  to  have  an  American  officer  in  command  because  the 
known  separation  of  America  from  all  European  interests 
would  at  once  impress  the  Russians  favorably  while  with  a 
European  commander  the  question  might  be  raised  as  to 
the  particular  national  interest  of  the  Government  which 
he  represented.  Will  you  let  me  know  confidentially 
whether  the  recommendation  of  the  Permanent  Military 
Representatives  in  this  behalf  was  of  such  a  character  that 
we  ought  to  yield  to  it  in  spite  of  my  strong  feeling  of  op¬ 
position  on  both  grounds?”^ 

Austrian  troops  launched  an  offensive  from  the  Asiago 
Plateau  to  the  sea — over  ninety  miles. 


'Tumulty,  Woodrow  Wilson  As  I  Know  Him,  p.  323. 

*For  entire  message  see  March,  The  Nation  at  War,  pp.  135-136. 
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Sunday^  June  i6th. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  spent  the  day  quietly,  with 
no  church  and  no  appointments  of  any  kind. 

The  author,  in  London,  wrote  in  his  notebook:  “.  .  .  .  Amer¬ 
ican  troops  are  swarming  over  now  by  thousands  ....  there 
is  the  warmest  feeling  on  all  sides  for  America  and  for  the 
leadership  of  Wilson.  People  over  here  are  studying  Amer¬ 
ica  as  never  before.  They  are  reading  the  life  of  Lincoln, 
and  American  history,  and  there  is  a  course  of  lectures  now 
being  given  at  Cambridge  on  American  life  and  American 
institutions.  .  .  .” 

Monday j  June  lyth. 

The  President  spent  the  morning  as  usual,  with  early  golf 
and  several  hours  in  his  study.  At  two  o’clock  Ambassador 
Jusserand  called  to  present  General  H.  M.  Berthelot,  who  was, 
in  the  words  of  Clemenceau,  in  this  country  on  a  “special 
mission  of  inspection.”^  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fagaldi  was^  also 
presented  by  Jusserand,  and  M.  Delanney,  recently  appointed 
French  ambassador  to  Japan,  who  was  on  his  way  to  his  new 
post.  M.  Delanney  carried  a  personal  message  from  Clemenceau 
to  the  effect  that  he  considered  intervention  “imperative  not 
only  because  he  believes  it  will  be  effective  but  because  he 
believes  it  will  stimulate  the  morale  of  the  French  people  more 
than  anything  else,  and  that  they  need  stimulating  in  this  hour 
of  trial.”2  xhe  President  told  M.  Delanney  that  he  was  con¬ 
sidering  the  entire  situation  again,  and  would  express  his  con¬ 
clusion  within  the  next  ten  days.  He  was,  he  said,  expecting 
various  persons  from  Russia  the  following  week,^  notably 
Masaryk,  “who  would  furnish  information  and  thus  aid  him  in 
forming  opinion.”® 

B.  M.  Baruch  called  in  the  late  afternoon,  and  the  evening 
was  spent  at  the  National  Theater. 

To  T.  W.  Gregory^  enclosing  a  telegram  from  Gompers,  who 
objected,  in  the  name  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 

’  Clemenceau,  Grandeur  and  Misery  of  Victory,  p.  75.  The  mission  headed  by  Berthelot 
and  Bergson  was,  among  other  things,  intended  “to  bring  round  President  Wilson  to 
the  idea  of  intervention  in  Siberia.”  (Military  Intelligence  Report  from  Pans,  June  ii, 
1918.) 

^Intimate  Papers,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  407. 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Russia,  Vol.  II,  p.  220. 
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to  the  action  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  in 
“maintaining  an  organization  of  spies”: 

.  Perhaps  it  would  be  serviceable  to  look  into  this 
matter.  I  don’t  like  it  any  better  than  they  do.  The 
Western  Union  Company  hardly  seems  to  be  active  in  the 
public  interest  just  now. 

“What  is  your  own  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  the 
Government’s  taking  over  the  Western  Union?” 

To  Albert^  Prince  of  Monaco,  a  telegram: 

“Please  accept  my  sincere  appreciation  of  your  kind 
message.  I  am  indeed  honored  that  the  Institute  of 
France  should  have  chosen  me  an  associate  member.” 

To  fudge  William  McAdoo  of  New  York  City: 

“Thank  you  very  warmly  for  your  letter  ...  It  worked 
just  as  you  expected  it  would.  It  was  highly  diverting  to 
me  and  gave  my  thoughts  a  new  turn  which  was  most 
welcome.  Certainly  our  friend  from  Oyster  Bay  would  be 
wholly  amusing  and  delightful  if  he  were  not  a  nuisance!” 

Tuesday,  June  i8th. 

In  the  early  afternoon  the  President  received  Senator  Gerry 
of  Rhode  Island.  The  refusal  of  the  Western  Union  to  abide  by 
the  decision  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board  was  discussed 
at  the  cabinet  meeting;  and  in  that  connection,  the  possibility 
of  government  control  of  telegraphs  during  the  war.  Dr.  John 
R.  Mott  called  in  the  late  afternoon. 

Tumulty  to  the  President: 

“.  .  .  .  I  think  the  attitude  of  the  leaders  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  as  reflected  in  speeches  of  Mr.  Hays,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Chairman,  and  Senator  Penrose  .  .  .  give  you  the 
opportunity  to  strike  and  define  the  issue  at  the  psychological 
moment. ^  I  think  our  policy  at  the  present  time  should  be 
one  of  silence  .  .  .  This  will  embolden  them  to  make  rash 
statements  and  charges,  and  by  the  time  you  are  ready  to 
strike,  the  whole  country  will  realize  how  necessary  it  is 
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for  you  to  ask  for  the  re-election  of  a  Democratic  Con¬ 
gress.  .  .  . 

“I  would  suggest  that  some  man  of  distinction  in  the 
country  write  you  a  letter  calling  your  attention  to  these 
speeches  .  .  .  and  asking  your  opinion  with  reference  to  the 
plan  of  the  Republican  party  to  get  back  into  power.  .  . 

General  Pershing  to  Secretary  Baker: 

“ ....  I  think  it  is  imperative  that  our  whole  program 
for  the  next  ten  or  twelve  months  be  reconstructed.  The 
Department’s  estimate  of  91,000  men  per  month  after 
August  is  not  nearly  as  much  as  we  must  do.  .  . .  We  should 
have  at  least  three  million  men  in  France  by  next  April 
ready  for  the  spring  and  summer  campaign.  To  achieve  this 
will  involve  the  shipment  of  250,000  men  per  month  for  the 
eight  months  ending  April  ist.  .  .  .  The  situation  among 
our  Allies  is  such  that  unless  we  can  end  the  war  next  year 
we  are  likely  to  be  left  practically  alone  in  the  fight.  If  fur¬ 
ther  serious  reverses  come  to  us  this  year  it  is  going  to  be 
very  difficult  even  to  hold  France  in  the  war. 

“The  morale  of  both  the  French  and  British  troops  is 
not  what  it  should  be.  The  presence  of  our  troops  has 
braced  them  up  very  much  but  their  staying  powers  are 
doubtful.  .  .  . 

“After  checking  the  German  offensive,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  strike  as  soon  as  possible.  .  .  . 

“ . . .  may  I  not  beg  of  you  to  consider  a  draft  of  2,000,000 
men  by  December  1st? ... .  We  should  not  again  be  without 
trained  men  as  we  find  ourselves  now  .  .  . 

To  George  Creel: 

“  I  have  your  letter  .  .  .  suggesting  that  I  see  the  negro 
editors  who  are  to  assemble  here  for  conference. 

“My  own  judgment  is  that  it  probably  would  do  no 
good  for  me  to  receive  them.  I  have  received  several  dele¬ 
gations  of  negroes  and  I  am  under  the  impression  that 
they  have  gone  away  dissatisfied.  I  have  never  had  an 
opportunity  actually  to  do  what  I  promised  them  I 
would  seek  an  opportunity  to  do.  I  think  probably  it 

iSee  Tumulty,  Woodrow  Wilson  As  I  Know  Him,  pp.  323-324. 

*Pershing,  My  Experiences  in  the  World  War,  Vol.  II,  pp.  110-113. 
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would  be  best  just  to  carry  out  the  programme  without 
me  for  the  present,  until  I  am  able  to  act  in  a  way  that 
would  satisfy  them.” 

To  Major  Robert  R.  Moton,  principal  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  who 
reported  increasing  dissatisfaction  among  Negroes,  chiefly 
because  of  the  lynchings  and  burnings  of  the  last  few  months; 
and  suggested  that  the  President  make  some  statement: 

.  I  have  been  seeking  an  opportunity  to  do  what 
you  suggest  and  if  I  do  not  find  it  soon,  I  will  do  it  with¬ 
out  an  opportunity.” 

Wednesday^  June  igth. 

The  “war  cabinet”  met  at  2:30.  Late-afternoon  appoint¬ 
ments:  Grant  Squires;  Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina;  Pro¬ 
fessor  Masaryk.  “.  .  .  .  It  was  upon  Austria  and  the  Hapsburgs 
that  my  conversations  with  President  Wilson  presently  turned,” 
Masaryk  wrote  later,  “  Clemenceau’s  revelations  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  peace  maneuvers  supplying  a  welcome  opportunity.  I 
pointed  out  the  sorry  behavior  of  the  Emperor  Charles  toward 
his  German  Ally,  saying  that,  soon  after  the  war  began,  Ger¬ 
many  had  saved  Austria  from  the  Russians,  for  a  time  at  least; 
and,  later  on,  had  driven  the  Russians  eastward  and  had  cleared 
the  whole  border  from  Finland  to  the  Ukraine.  Willy-nilly, 
Germany  had  also  been  obliged  to  help  Austria  against  Italy. 
The  Hapsburgs  had  nevertheless  stabbed  Germany  in  the  back. 
President  Wilson  admitted  that  the  Hapsburgs  had  behaved 
dishonorably,  though  he  disliked  the  subjection  of  Austria  to 
the  overlordship  of  Prussia-Germany.  In  our  view  of  Prussian 
Tsarism,  as  I  called  it,  we  agreed  fully  ...  we  touched  upon  the 
old  idea  of  the  European  Allies  that  Austria  might  be  detached 
from  Germany,  a  plan  really  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
Austria  would  betray  her  ally.  This  aspect  of  the  Hapsburg 
character  had  marked  influence  upon  Wilson  and  other  states¬ 
men.  In  addition,  I  drew  the  President’s  attention  to  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  Austria  in  provoking  the  war,  and  he  recognized 
that  Austria  had  not  been  driven  into  war  by  Germany.  .  . 
The  last  appointment  of  the  day  was  with  Representative 
Sherley  of  Kentucky. 


'Masaryk,  The  Making  of  a  State,  pp. 
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Secretary  Baker  to  the  President: 

If  I  had  my  own  way  about  Russia  and  had  the 
power  to  have  my  own  way,  I  would  like  to  take  everybody 
out  of  Russia  except  the  Russians,  including  diplomatic 
representatives,  military  representatives,  political  agents, 
propagandists  and  casual  visitors,  and  let  the  Russians 
settle  down  and  settle  their  own  affairs.  This,  of  course,  is 
impossible  not  only  to  me  but  to  anybody,  and  so  those 
of  us  who  do  wish  the  Russian  people  well  can  only  think 
how  we  can  help  them  best.  As  I  see  it  that  is  by  exposing 
the  falsity  and  treachery  of  German  propaganda  in  that 
country,  and  rendering  them  such  military  assistance  as 
may  be  possible.  .  .  .’^ 

Vice  President  Marshall,  addressing  the  Indiana  State  Demo¬ 
cratic  convention,  recalled  Theodore  Roosevelt  s  appeal 
for  the  support  of  President  McKinley  at  the  polls  during 
the  Spanish-American  War.  “.  .  .  .  A  refusal  to  sustain  the 
President  this  year,”  Roosevelt  had  said,  “will,  in  their 
eyes  [foreign  nations],  be  read  as  a  refusal  to  sustain  the 
war,  and  to  sustain  the  efforts  of  our  Peace  Commission 
to  secure  the  fruits  of  the  war.  .  . 

After  quoting  this  former  Republican  appeal,  Marshall 
went  on  to  ask  for  support  of  Wilson  in  the  approaching 
elections. 

To  Secretary  Baker: 

“.  .  .  I  entirely  concur  in  the  judgment  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  that  not  only  is  the  usefulness  of  the 
Woman’s  Committee  of  the  Council  not  at  an  end,  but 
that  it  is  indispensable  that  the  Committee  continue  to 
exercise  the  functions  originally  assigned  to  it.  .  .  .” 

To  Secretary  Baker ^  who  had  sent  over  a  letter  from  General 
Bliss  in  which  was  enclosed  a  document  prepared  in  the  political 
branch  of  the  French  military  section  at  Versailles  and  handed 
to  Bliss  by  General  Belin,  French  Military  Representative.  It 
was  unofficial,  but  had  Clemenceau’s  approval. 

The  memorandum  considered  the  advantages  to  be  gained 

from  this  address  to  the  President  on  the  20th. 


^Tumulty  sent  an  excerpt 
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by  detaching  Bulgaria  from  the  Central  Powers,  and  the  method 
by  which  such  a  step  could  be  taken.  Obligations  of  the  Entente 
Powers  to  Greece  and  Serbia  were  lightly  brushed  aside — Bul¬ 
garia  was  to  be  offered  territorial  compensation  at  their  expense. 

General  Bliss,  commenting  upon  this  amazing  document  in 
his  covering  letter  to  Secretary  Baker,  said;  “.  .  .  .  The  policy 
indicated  by  General  Belin  may  commend  itself  to  diplomats, 
who  play  with  territories  and  peoples  as  we  do  with  pawns  on  a 
chess-board,  and  it  may  appeal  to  some  military  men  who  may 
grasp  at  it  as  a  means  of  beating  the  enemy,  but  to  me  it  is 
repugnant  ....  to  take  one  of  the  powers  of  the  Quadruple 
Alliance,  which  has  been  fighting  from  the  beginning  for  the 
same  devilish  and  iniquitous  things  that  the  other  three  have 
been  fighting  for  and,  in  the  hope  of  detaching  it  from  its  alli¬ 
ance,  give  it  all  and  more  than  it  was  fighting  for  in  that  unholy 
alliance,  it  seems  to  me  would  remove  the  last  vestige  of  prin¬ 
ciple  for  which  we  are  supposed  to  be  fighting.  And  the  worst  of 
it  is  that,  were  we  to  surrender  our  principles  in  this  matter,  we 
might  find  that  we  had  lost  our  honor  and  had  gained  nothing 
in  return;  because  Germany  might  enter  into  the  same  game 
and  offer  a  higher  bribe.  .  . .”  The  President’s  letter  was  written 
on  his  own  typewriter: 

“Thank  you  very  much  indeed  for  sending  me  these 
enclosures.  Bliss  is  a  remarkable  man.  Every  word  he 
writes  strengthens  my  impression  that  he  is  a  real  think¬ 
ing  man,  who  takes  the  pains  to  think  straight. 

“I  share  his  opinion  of  Balin’s  [sic]  proposals.  If  they 
are  submitted  to  me  diplomatically,  I  shall  say,  as  plainly 
as  any  standard  of  diplomatic  intercourse  will  permit, 
that  I  regard  them  as  an  insult. 

“I  share  Bliss’s  convictions  about  the  commandership- 
in-chief^  absolutely,  and,  if  the  English  continue  to  ma- 
neuvre  around  and  about,  this  way  and  that,  to  have  their 
own  way,  I  shall  speak  very  plainly.” 

ifiliss  had  said  in  his  letter  of  May  nth;  “ - General  Foch’s  responsibility  can  be 

divided  only  by  ...  a  reversion  to  the  former  order  of  things  which  brought  us  so 
nearly  to  a  great  disaster;  by  dividing  the  responsibility,  as  it  was  before,  among 
three  separate  and  independent  nations  who  wage  three  separate  and  independent 
wars,  and  who  vainly  attempt  to  fight  a  common  enemy  by  three  separate  and  inde- 
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To  Representative  Claude  Kitchin^  a  letter  written  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Representative  Montague: 

“I  have  become  very  much  interested  in  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  Mr.  Montague  of 
Virginia  has  introduced  and  which  is  as  follows: 

‘No  person  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall 
vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  Senators  or  Rep¬ 
resentatives  in  Congress  or  of  Electors  for  President 
and  Vice  President.’ 

and  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  writing  to  ask  if  you  think 
it  would  be  feasible  to  have  action  upon  the  amendment 
at  this  session  of  the  Congress  without  overburdening  the 
programme  or  interfering  with  the  completion  of  pressing 
legislation  now  pending. 

“I  do  not  wish,  you  observe,  to  depart  in  any  way 
from  any  of  our  understandings  unless  it  should  be  im¬ 
peratively  necessary  to  do  so,  but  I  am  hoping  that  this 
amendment  may  be  acted  on  without  congesting  the 
calendar.” 

To  Mrs.  Antoinette  Funk: 

“I  have  read  with  close  attention  and  a  great  deal  of 
interest  your  letter  .  .  .  about  the  state  of  affairs  and  of 
opinion  among  the  farmers  in  the  West,  and  it  has  given 
me  a  great  deal  of  food  for  thought. 

“I  have  myself  had  the  hope  that  I  might  come  into 
personal  contact  with  bodies  of  Western  farmers.  I  should 
like  nothing  better.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  I  can 
work  it  out,  since  I  am  already  doing  about  all  that  it  is 
possible  for  me  to  do  intelligently.” 

To  Senator  G.  M.  Hitchcock.,  who  had  asked  the  President’s  im¬ 
pression  of  his  amendment  to  the  Army  bill  permitting  Jugo¬ 
slavs,  Czecho-Slovaks  and  Poles  of  the  United  States  to  take 

pendent  armies  under  three  separate  and  independent  Commanders-in-Chtef.  And 
from  this  reversion  to  the  former  order  of  things,  may  God  protect  us! - ” 
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up  arms  against  Austria  by  becoming  autonomous  or  semi- 
autonomous  units  in  the  American  army: 

“Upon  the  receipt  of  your  letter  ...  I  fortified  my  own 
judgment  in  the  matter  by  consulting  the  Secretary  of 
War. 

“He  pointed  out  that  the  amendment  does  not  cover 
all  the  cases.  For  example,  an  officer  of  the  Roumanian 
army  now  in  Washington  is  very  anxious  to  make  it 
possible  to  organize  a  force  of  Roumanian  residents  of  the 
United  States.  The  possibilities  of  embarrassment,  how¬ 
ever,  if  the  process  were  thrown  wide  open,  are  obvious, 
and  both  the  Secretary  of  War  and  I  are  inclined  to  think 
the  amendment  in  the  form  you  propose  it  is  in  a  safe 
shape.  Our  army  has  now  become  sufficiently  large  to 
make  any  such  added  element  as  the  amendment  pro¬ 
poses  so  small  comparatively  as  to  be  easily  digested  into 
the  force  as  a  whole. 


Thursday^  June  20th. 

At  1 1 :30  the  President  went,  with  two  men  from  the  Housing 
Bureau,  to  look  over  sites  for  buildings.  Late-afternoon  appoint¬ 
ments:  Senator  Calder  of  New  York;  Benton  McMillin,  minis¬ 
ter  to  Peru;  Senator  McKellar  of  Tennessee  and  Representative 
Keating  of  Colorado. 

Marshal  Foch  and  General  Bliss  conferred  on  the  question 
of  sending  American  troops  to  Murmansk,  since  the  Presi¬ 
dent  had  declined  to  decide  on  such  a  step  without  Foch’s 
approval.^  “.  .  .  .  Foch  .  .  .  stated  that  ‘the  value  of  the 
occupation  of  the  port  was  indisputable.’  He  recommended 
sending  French,  Italian,  and  American  battalions  to  join 
the  British  force.  ‘The  dispatch  of  one  or  two  American 
battalions  would  not  sensibly  retard  the  arrival  of  Amer¬ 
ican  troops  in  France.’”® 

Balfour,  during  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons:  “We 


‘The  amendment  was  adopted  on  the  20th. 

*See  this  volume,  p.  214. 

®Palmer,  Newton  D.  Baker,  Vol.  II,  pp.  316-317. 
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have  never  rejected  any  proposals  which  we  thought  had 
the  slightest  probability  of  producing  the  sort  of  peace 
which  most  of  us — and,  I  hope,  all  of  us — desire.  There  is 
no  evidence  whatever  that  the  German  Government  have 
ever  been  serious  in  making  such  offers  of  peace.  .  .  . 

“So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
Allies  and  President  Wilson  upon  war  aims.  ... 

“I  cannot  conceive  why  the  hon.  Gentleman  [Philip 
Snowden]  .  .  .  suggests  that  there  should  be  in  this  matter 
of  war  aims  the  smallest  difference  between  us  and  our 
American  allies.  ...  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  secret 
treaties.  I  have  often  explained  to  the  House  that  these 
treaties  were  made  not  by  me,  not  by  the  party  to  which 
I  belong,  not  by  the  present  Government;  they  were  made 
in  obedience  to  motives  which  I  believe  would  have  moved 
any  government  in  power  at  the  time  to  make  the  same 
or  similar  arrangements.  ... 

“These  treaties  were  entered  into  by  this  country  with 
other  m.embers  of  the  Alliance,  and  to  these  treaties  we 
stand.  The  national  honour  is  bound  up  with  them  •  •  • 

Bitter  fighting  on  the  Piave,  with  heavy  losses  on  both  sides. 
“.  ...  It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  worst  phase  of  the 
Austrian  onslaught  is  now  over.  .  . 

To  Secretary  Lansing,  who  had  written  about  the  possibility  of 
removing  “friendly  Poles  in  this  country”  from  the  category 
of  alien  enemies: 

“I  entirely  agree  with  the  views  you  express  .  .  .  Indeed, 
they  are  views  which  I  have  held  from  the  first  and  I  have 
merely  waited  to  know  that  all  impediments  were  re¬ 
moved.  I  would  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  would  take 
the  matter  up  with  the  Attorney  General  and  effect  the 
best  arrangement  possible  under  the  existing  statutes.” 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  I,  Vol.  I,  pp.  280-282.  A  correspondent,  writing  to 
the  President  on  July  13th,  quoted  Balfour’s  words,  and  added;  ,  .  - 

.  There  is  a  sinister  ring  to  the  words.  But  is  America  also  fighting  for  these 
treaties;  is  her  national  honor  bound  up  in  them?  No  .  . .  She  is  fighting  for  your  aims; 
but  she  is  opposing  those  forces  in  England  which  have  avowed  your  aims,  the  while 
she  supports  those  forces  which  have  avowed  these  treaties.  .  .  .” 

^Austin  West  writing  from  the  battlefield  on  June  20th.  Current  History,  August, 
1918,  p.  218. 
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To  Secretary  Lansing^  enclosing  a  letter  from  Dr.  Taussig,  who 
said  that  the  Japanese  government  was  agreeable  to  the  dis¬ 
patch  of  an  economic  commission  from  the  United  States  to 
Japan: 

“I  think  I  told  you  that  I  authorized  and  advised  Doc¬ 
tor  Taussig  to  talk  to  Count  Ishii  about  the  idea  of  sending 
an  economic  commission  to  Japan  to  look  into  trade 
matters  which  interest  both  countries,  and  I  know  you 
will  be  interested  in  the  results  as  described  in  the  en¬ 
closed  letter  from  Doctor  Taussig.  The  attitude  of  the 
Ambassador  and  his  government  being  what  it  is,  I  think 
we  may  derive  actual  advantage  from  authorizing  the 
commission  which  Doctor  Taussig  has  been  so  anxious  to 
send.” 

To  Senator  John  K.  Shields: 

“I  feel  so  deeply  the  possibilities  latent  in  the  vote 
which  is  presently  to  be  taken  by  the  Senate  on  the 
suffrage  amendment  that  I  am  going  to  take  a  liberty 
which  in  ordinary  circumstances  I  should  not  feel  justified 
in  taking  and  ask  you  very  frankly  if  it  will  not  be  possible 
for  you  to  vote  for  the  amendment. 

I  feel  that  much  of  the  morale  of  this  country  and  of 
the  world,  and  not  a  little  of  the  faith  which  the  rest  of 
the  world  will  repose  in  our  sincere  adherence  to  demo¬ 
cratic  principles,  will  depend  upon  the  action  which  the 
Senate  takes  in  this  now  critically  important  matter.  If 
it  were  merely  a  domestic  question,  or  if  the  times  were 
normal,  I  would  not  feel  that  I  could  make  a  direct  re¬ 
quest  of  this  sort,  but  the  times  are  so  far  from  normal, 
the  fortunes  of  nations  are  so  linked  together,  the  reactions 
upon  the  thought  of  the  world  are  so  sharp  and  involve 
such  momentous  issues,  that  I  know  that  you  will  indulge 
my  unusual  course  of  action  and  permit  me  to  beg  very 
earnestly  that  you  will  lend  your  aid  in  clearing  away  the 
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difficulties  which  will  undoubtedly  beset  us  if  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  not  adopted.” 

To  Lawrence  C.  Woods,  an  old  friend: 

.  It  gives  me  the  greatest  encouragement  to  know 
that  friends  like  yourself  should  feel  as  they  do  towards 
me,  though  I  can  honestly  say  that  I  do  not  feel  that  I 
deserve  a  fraction  of  it.  I  am  sincerely  trying  to  live  up  to 
ideals  which  I  know  to  be  the  ideals  of  our  people.” 

Friday,  June  21st. 

The  cabinet  meeting  was  omitted,  the  President  going  instead 
to  the  offices  of  Secretaries  Lansing  and  Baker  for  individual 
conferences.  Late-afternoon  appointments:  Senator  Kendrick 
of  Wyoming;  Senator  Thompson  of  Kansas;  Representative 
Shouse  and  a  delegation  of  Kansas  farmers;  Secretary  Burleson; 
George  Creel.  Evening  at  Keith’s.  Mr.  Sayre,  the  President’s 
son-in-law,  spent  the  day  at  the  White  House. 

Colonel  House  to  the  President  in  regard  to  the  Russian 
situation:  “.  .  .  something  must  be  done  immediately  .  . 

He  suggested  that  the  President  address  Congress,  an¬ 
nouncing  the  improved  food  situation  in  this  country,  and 
explaining  that  a  Relief  Commission  was  to  be  sent  to 
Russia  under  Hoover,  to  aid  that  country  in  a  similar  way; 
that  such  work  would  have  to  be  conducted  in  a  “safe  and 
orderly  field”  and  that  therefore  military  assistance  had 
been  asked,  and  granted,  from  England,  France,  Italy  and 
Japan,  none  of  whom  would  in  any  way  interfere  with 
Russia’s  political  affairs  or  encroach  upon  her  territorial 
integrity.^ 

To  Secretary  Lansing,  who  proposed  that  an  American  group 
be  formed  to  join  a  consortium  for  making  loans  to  China: 

“I  approve  of  the  course  proposed  in  this  letter.  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  everything  necessary  would  be  done 
to  protect  the  Chinese  Government  against  such  un- 

'Published  in  part  in  Intimate  Papers,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  412-414.  This  ingenious  piece 
of  rationalization  had  the  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  Reading! 
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conscionable  arrangements  as  were  contemplated  by  the 
former  consortium,  because  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  less  but 
rather  more  likely  that  the  Chinese  Government  would 
permit  unfair  advantage  to  be  taken  of  it  at  the  present 
time  of  stress  than  formerly.”^ 

To  Secretary  Baker,  enclosing  a  letter  from  a  woman  whose  sons 
were  in  service,  and  who  asked  that  the  youngest  of  them, 
accidentally  wounded  and  in  a  hospital  in  this  country,  be  sent 
home  until  he  got  well: 

“Here  is  a  pitiful  letter  from  a  poor  woman  in  Princeton, 
New  Jersey.  Could  what  she  wishes  be  done  without 
breach  of  discipline  or  regulations?”^ 

To  Edward  Bok,  who  wished  to  publish  an  article  called  “A 
Sunday  With  the  President”: 

“I  am  very  sorry  but  my  judgment  is  against  this  sug¬ 
gestion  ...  In  the  first  place,  if  I  do  this  in  one  instance, 
I  must  do  it  in  a  number  of  others,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  my  judgment  is  different  from  yours  as  to  the  time¬ 
liness  and  serviceability  of  what  you  suggest. 

“You  are  quite  right  in  thinking  that  we  spend  Sundays 
here  as  other  normal  American  families  spend  it,  but  while 
it  is  true  that  the  shock  and  distress  of  the  war  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  felt  in  a  good  many  homes,  nothing  like  the 
full  effect  of  it  is  yet  perceptible,  and  I  think  we  ought  to 
reserve  our  processes  of  reassurance  until  the  moment  ar¬ 
rives,  if  it  should  arrive,  when  it  is  obviously  necessary  to 
use  them. 

“For  my  own  part,  my  impression  is  that  the  women  of 
the  country  are  standing  up  under  the  strain  in  the  most 
wonderful  and  beautiful  way.  Of  course,  their  hearts  cry 
out  and  sometimes  the  cry  is  audible,  but  that  does  not 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  pp.  169-171.  American  bankers  summoned  by  Lansing  met 
in  Washington  on  the  26th,  and  the  guidance  of  the  loan  policy  was  then  turned  over 
by  Lansing  to  Breckinridge  Long. 

^Secretary  Baker  directed  that  the  boy  be  furloughed. 
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mean  that  those  hearts  are  rebelling  or  that  there  is  any 
unwillingness  of  sacrifice,  and  I  think  we  do  not  know 
enough  yet  of  the  psychology  of  the  whole  thing  to  deal 
with  it.” 


Saturday y  June  22nd. 

There  were  no  official  appointments  during  the  day. 

Sunday^  June  2jrd. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  went  to  the  Central  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  the  morning,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day 
quietly,  with  a  long  drive  in  the  afternoon. 

Marshal  Foch  and  General  Pershing  to  the  War  Department, 
a  joint  telegram  to  be  submitted  to  the  President:  “To  win 
the  victory  in  1919,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  numerical 
superiority  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  our  having  in 
France  in  April  80  American  divisions  and  in  July  100 
divisions.  .  .  .”^ 


Monday^  June  24th. 

Afternoon  appointments:  the  new  minister  from  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic,  who  presented  his  credentials;  Secretary 
Wilson  and  William  Kent.  The  latter  wrote  the  President  on  the 
26th:  “Concerning  the  interview  between  yourself.  Secretary 
Wilson  and  me,  I  believe  we  agreed  as  to  the  need  of  a  land 
settlement  policy  to  be  established  as  soon  as  possible,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  close  of  the  war;  first,  because  such  a  policy  would 
have  been  necessary  even  without  the  war,  and  second,  that 
there  is  present  need  of  rehabilitating  invalided  returning 
soldiers.  I  believe  there  was  agreement  on  the  broad  general 
principle  that  cooperation  should  as  soon  as  possible  be  estab¬ 
lished  with  the  States.  .  .  .”;  Senators  Shafroth,  Hollis,  Ransdell 
and  Robinson,  all  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage,  who  reported 
after  the  interview  that  the  President  was  “very  enthusiastic 

iSee,  for  entire  message,  Pershing,  My  Experiences  in  the  World  W ar,  Vol.  II,  P-12.3- 
Baker  cabled  Bliss  on  July  ist:  “Possibilities  of  compliance  are  being  studied  here. 
Many  questions  of  material  and  industrial  output  are  involved,  and  no  immediate  de¬ 
termination  can  be  made.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  no  expectation  be  held  out  to 
comply  with  this  enlarged  program  until  studies  are  completed.  .  .  •  Palmer,  Newton 
D.  Baker,  Vol.  II,  p.  258, 
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in  his  support  of  suffrage  legislation;  Representatives  Linthi- 
cum  and  Talbott  of  Maryland;  the  British  ambassador. 

Secretary  Lansing  telegraphed  Ambassador  Fletcher  in 
Mexico : 

“ It  is  clear  that  the  good  effect  produced  in  Mexico 
and  in  South  America  generally  by  the  President’s  speech 
[to  the  Mexican  journalists]  will  soon  disappear  unless 
some  concrete  and  tangible  means  are  found  to  drive  home 
to  the  Mexican  people  a  settled  conviction  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  determined  to  translate  into  action  his  expressions 
of  friendship.  Consideration  of  convenience  must  be  swept 
aside  and  a  generous  liberal  attitude  must  be  adopted  by 
the  United  States  toward  the  Mexican  people  so  that  it 
cannot  be  said  that  our  assurances  of  friendship  are  mere 
idle  words  which  when  put  to  the  test  fall  to  nothing.  .  .  . 

“Appreciating  the  pride  of  the  average  Mexican  official, 
the  German  influence  affecting  certain  of  these  officials 
and  the  anti-American  feeling  prevalent  among  certain 
classes  of  Mexicans,  the  Department  is  ready,  in  order  to 
negative  these  adverse  influences,  to  go  more  than  half  way 
in  taking  steps  to  cause  a  resumption  of  normal  cornmercial 
intercourse  between  the  two  countries  and  to  stimulate 
the  shipment  to  Mexico  of  commodities  needed  there  and 
also  required  in  this  country.  .  .  .”  ^ 

Secretary  Lansing  to  the  Serbian  minister  in  Washington: 
“.  .  .  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  con¬ 
cerning  the  meaning  of  the  statement  issued  by  the  De¬ 
partment  on  May  29  to  the  effect  that  the  nationalistic 
aspirations  for  freedom  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  and  Jugo¬ 
slavs  have  the  earnest  sympathy  of  the  United  States 
Government,  I  beg  to  state  that  the  position  of  the  United 
States  Government  is  that  all  branches  of  the  Slav  race 
should  be  completely  freed  from  German  and  Austrian 
rule.”2 


^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  pp.  586-588.  Fletcher  wired  on  June  26th  that  while 
German  influence  had  something  to  do  with  the  anti-American  feeling,  Carranza  him¬ 
self  was  the  one  chiefly  responsible.  Ibid. 

Hbid.,  Supp.  I,  Vol.  I,  pp.  815-816.  Repeated  to  Ambassador  Page  in  Italy  on 
the  27th.  On  the  28th  Lansing  notified  American  diplomatic  representatives  abroad 
and  issued  a  public  statement  to  the  same  effect.  Ibid.,  p.  816;  Official  Bulletin 
June  28,  1918.  ’ 
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The  German  Foreign  Secretary,  von  Kuhlmann,  speaking 
before  the  Reichstag: 

“ .  .  .  .  We  wish  ...  for  the  German  people,  and  the  same 
applies  mutatis  mutandis  to  our  allies,  to  secure  a  free, 
strong  and  independent  existence  within  the  boundaries 
drawn  for  us  by  history.  We  desire  to  have  overseas  pos¬ 
sessions  corresponding  to  our  greatness,  wealth,  and  proved 
colonial  capacity.  We  wish  to  have  the  possibility  of  free¬ 
dom  for  carrying  our  trade  on  the  free  seas  to  all  Conti¬ 
nents.  .  .  . 

“  In  a  former  debate  here,  I  pointed  out  that  the  absolute 
integrity  of  the  territory  of  the  German  empire,  and  its 
allies,  formed  a  necessary  prerequisite  condition  ...  for 
entering  into  any  peace  discussion  or  peace  negotiation 
whatever.  I  declared  at  the  time  that  outside  this  point, 
all  questions  might  be  subject  to  discussion  and  agreement. 
I  believe  things  are  still  so  today.  .  .  . 

“  So  long  as  every  overture  is  regarded  by  the  others  as 
a  peace  offensive,  as  a  trap,  as  something  false  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  sowing  dissension  between  allies,  so  long  as  every 
attempt  at  rapprochement  is  immediately  most  violently 
denounced  by  the  enemies  of  rapprochement  in  all  countries, 
so  long  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  any  exchange  of  ideas 
can  be  started  leading  to  peace. 

“Without  such  an  exchange  of  ideas,  in  view  of  the 
enormous  magnitude  of  this  coalition  war,  in  view  of  the 
number  of  Powers,  including  those  from  overseas,  involved 
in  it,  an  absolute  end  can  hardly  be  expected  through 
purely  military  decisions  alone,  without  any  diplomatic 
negotiations.  .  . 

To  Samuel  Gompers: 

“I  received  through  your  letter  .  .  .  the  very  impressive 
resolutions  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  case  of  Thomas  J.  Mooney.  I  need  not  tell 
you  how  deep  and  sincere  my  personal  interest  in  that 
case  is. 

“The  resolutions  refer  to  the  ‘exercise  of  such  power’ 

^tVar  Aims  and  Peace  Proposals^  pp.  346-347.  This  last  remark  resulted  in  von 
Kuhlmann’s  resignation  on  July  9th. 
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as  may  be  vested  in  me.  Unhappily,  in  cases  of  this  sort 
there  is  absolutely  no  power  vested  in  me. 

“I  believe  that  the  Governor  of  California  is  himself 
very  much  impressed  with  the  significance  of  this  case  and 
that  he  is  awaiting  the  decision  of  the  courts  before  making 
up  his  final  decision  in  the  matter.  I  hope  with  all  my  heart 
that  it  will  be  a  decision  for  clemency.” 

To  Mrs.  Helen  H.  Gardener.^  who  urged  the  President  to  make 
a  statement  calling  the  suffrage  measure  a  war  measure: 

“.  .  .1  am  very  much  afraid  that  a  statement  such 
as  you  suggest  would  not  be  wise.  I  mean  that  it  would  not 
accomplish  the  object  in  view.  I  think  that  I  have  said  so 
much  that  there  are  indications  that  some  of  the  Senators 
might  become  irritated  if  I  said  more,  and  I  have  done  a 
good  many  things  privately  which  are  not  known,  adding 
thereby  to  the  impression  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
Senators  at  any  rate  that  I  am  bringing  unusual  and, 
perhaps  in  their  minds  unwarranted  pressure  to  bear.” 

To  Senator  Ollie  M.  James.,  written  as  the  result  of  a  memo¬ 
randum  from  Tumulty  saying  that  if  Senator  James  would  give 
up  his  pair  there  would  be  enough  votes  to  put  the  suffrage 
matter  over: 

“Do  you  think  you  could  stretch  a  point  and  give  up 
your  pair  against  the  suffrage  amendment  to  meet  a  situ¬ 
ation  which  is  more  than  national?  The  action  of  the 
Senate  in  the  matter  of  suffrage  is,  I  can  assure  you  from 
abundant  evidence  in  my  hands,  of  international  impor¬ 
tance,  and  critical  international  importance.  It  would  be  a 
matter  of  very  serious  embarrassment  to  the  party  not 
only,  but  to  the  country  and  to  our  influence  in  the  final 
democratic  settlement  of  the  present  struggle  if  the  vote 
should  go  against  the  amendment. 

“If  you  could  see  your  way  clear  to  cancel  the  pair,  I 
believe  the  amendment  would  pass,  and  I  am  wondering 
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if  you  would  yield  to  my  judgment  in  this  matter  and 
make  that  indirect  contribution. 

“I  was  rejoiced  to  hear  from  Grayson  that  you  were 
very  much  better.  It  warms  my  heart  to  think  of  seeing 
you  ‘on  deck’  again. 

To  his  secretary^  Tumulty,  who  had  been  notified  that  the  Vice 
President  planned  to  leave  Washington  for  a  short  time. 
Tumulty  was  worried  lest  his  vote  be  needed  in  case  of  a  tie 
on  the  suffrage  question.  The  President  wrote: 

“Are  you  sure  that  the  Vice  President  would  vote  for 
woman  suffrage?  They  are  planning,  you  know,  to  have 
the  vote  tomorrow  and  the  Vice  President  does  not  speak 
here  of  going  away  before  next  week.  Suppose  that  you 
say  in  replying  to  his  note  that  the  only  thing  I  now  see 
ahead  of  us  about  which  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  is  the 
suffrage  amendment  which  I  earnestly  desire  to  see  passed, 
but  that  he  will  know  whether  his  presence  in  cooperation 
would  be  needed  or  not.” 

Tuesday,  June  2yth. 

Appointments  after  the  cabinet  meeting:  Walker  D.  Hines 
and  Judge  Payne  of  the  Railroad  Administration;  Senator 
Bankhead  of  Alabama;  Senator  Martin,  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  and  Representative  Kitchin,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House.  In  the 
evening  the  President  conferred  with  Secretaries  Lansing, 
Baker,  Houston,  Redfield  and  Wilson  in  regard  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  sending  a  commission  to  Russia. 

Colonel  House  submitted  to  the  President  a  draft  of  a  letter 
which  he  proposed  to  send  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  giving  his 
personal  views  on  a  league  of  nations.^ 

Secretary  Lansing  prepared  for  the  President  a  memora,n- 
dum  on  United  States  policy  with  regard  to  nationalities 
included  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  In  the  first 

‘Senator  James  agreed  to  do  as  the  President  requested;  as  a  result  of  his  refusal 
to  be  paired,  opponents  of  suffrage,  on  the  27th,  refused  to  allow  the  matter  to  come 
to  a  vote  in  the  Senate. 

!*For  the  letter  as  sent,  see  Intimate  Papers,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  18-20. 
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place  [the  memorandum  began]  we  should  be  perfectly 
frank  with  ourselves  and  admit  that,  as  long  as  there  was  a 
chance  of  entering  into  a  separate  peace  with  Austria- 
Hungary,  it  was  wise  and  expedient  to  attempt  to  do  so, 
even  though  it  was  contrary  to  the  just  claims  of  the 
nationalities  within  that  Empire  which  sought  independ¬ 
ence.  .  .  However,  since  such  a  separate  peace  seemed  no 
longer  a  possibility,  Lansing  was  in  favor  of  declaring 
“without  reservation  for  an  independent  Poland,  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Bohemia  and  an  independent  Southern  Slav 
State,  and  a  return  of  the  Rumanians  and  Italians  to  their 
natural  allegiance — in  effect,  the  “dismemberment  of  the 
present  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  into  its  original  ele¬ 
ments.” 

On  the  27th  the  President  expressed  his  entire  approval, 
his  one  suggestion  being  that  Hungary  should  also  be 
definitely  considered  an  independent  nationality,  no  longer 
united  with  Austria.^ 

To  Ambassador  Jusserand^  who  had  submitted  a  statement  from 
General  Foch,  as  follows: 

“I  learn  from  a  source  leaving  no  room  for  doubt,  that  the 
Gernians  have  recalled  from  Russia  during  the  last  weeks,  a 
certain  number  of  divisions.  This  seems  to  be  a  decisive  military 
argument  in  favor  of  an  intervention  by  the  Allies,  since  those 
divisions  are  destined  for  the  Western  front.” 

The  President’s  letter  is  marked  “Confidential”: 

“Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  yesterday  quoting  a 
statement  from  General  Foch  about  intervention  in  Rus¬ 
sia.  I  was  very  anxious  to  get  a  direct  expression  from 
General  Foch  about  this  perplexing  matter.  I  am  sorry 
that  he  does  not  explicitly  say  whether  he  thinks  we  would 
be  justified  in  sending  troops  from  this  country  to  Russia 
if  there  were  involved  in  doing  so  a  subtraction  of  that 
number  of  men  from  those  whom  we  could  send  to  France. 
If  he  has  expressed  any  opinion  along  these  lines,  I  would 
be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  let  me  know  of 
it.” 


'^War  Memoirs  of  Robert  Lansing,  pp.  269-271. 
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Wednesday^  June  26th. 

Late-afternoon  appointments:  Representative  Garner  of 
Texas;  R.  M.  Little  of  the  Employees  Compensation  Com¬ 
mission;  Professor  Bergson  of  the  French  Commission,  who 
undoubtedly  discussed  intervention. 

After  a  month  of  fighting,  American  armies  drove  the  Ger¬ 
mans  out  of  Belleau  Wood.  The  next  day  Clemenceau 
appeared  on  the  American  front — “.  .  .  .  He  had  come  .  .  . 
to  see  the  brave  Americans  who  had  saved  Paris. . . .” — and 
warmly  complimented  them  on  the  operation  which  was,  he 
said,  “peculiarly  American  in  conception,  plan,  and  exe¬ 
cution.”^ 

Influenza — “the  new  Spanish  type” — was  reported  to  be 
hampering  German  activities.  “.  .  .  .  It  was  a  grievous 
business,”  wrote  Ludendorff  later,  “having  to  listen  every 
morning  to  the  chiefs  of  staffs'  recital  of  the  number  of 
influenza  cases,  and  their  complaints  about  the  weakness 
of  their  troops  if  the  English  attacked  again.  .  . 

To  Thomas  Dixon,  who  urged  that  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to 
march  into  Russia  with  Japan: 

“I  appreciate  very  warmly  your  letter  just  received,  and 
you  may  be  sure  that  nothing  has  given  me  greater  con¬ 
cern  in  recent  months  than  the  question  of  how  to  deal 
with  the  distressing  case  of  Russia. 

“The  creation  of  an  Eastern  front  is  a  more  colossal 
undertaking  than  I  think  anyone  can  have  an  idea  of  who 
is  not  dealing  directly  with  questions  of  creating  and  sup¬ 
plying  an  army  overseas,  but  that  aspect  of  the  matter 
and  every  other  is  having  our  daily  study. 

To  Senator  John  K.  Shields  who  wrote  of  his  “very  high  re¬ 
spect”  for  the  President’s  views  but  said  that  he  was  prevented 
by  his  own  sincere  convictions  from  voting  for  the  suffrage 
amendment.  He  did  say,  however:  “ ....  If  I  could  bring  myself 
to  believe  the  adoption  of  the  Resolution  would  contribute  to 

‘Harbord,  The  American  Army  in  France,  p.  291;  Current  History,  August,  1918, 
p.  240. 

^Ludendorff' s  Own  Story,  Vol.  II,  p.  277. 
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the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war  we  are  waging  with  Ger¬ 
many,  I  would  unhesitatingly  vote  for  it  .  . 

“Thank  you  very  sincerely  for  your  frank  letter  of 
yesterday  about  the  suffrage  amendment.  I  realize  the 
weight  of  the  arguments  that  have  controlled  your  attitude 
in  this  matter,  and  I  would  not  have  written  as  I  did  if  I 
had  not  thought  that  the  passage  of  the  amendment  at 
this  time  was  an  essential  psychological  element  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war  for  democracy.  I  am  led  by  a  single 
sentence  in  your  letter,  therefore,  to  write  to  say  that  I 
do  earnestly  believe  that  our  action  upon  this  amendment 
will  have  an  important  and  immediate  influence  upon  the 
whole  atmosphere  and  morale  of  the  nations  engaged  in 
the  war,  and  every  day  I  am  coming  to  see  how  supremely 
important  that  side  of  the  whole  thing  is.  We  can  win  if 
we  have  the  will  to  win.” 

To  Senator  Morris  Sheppard: 

‘‘You  may  be  sure  I  have  no  objections  to  the  enclosed 
bill  .  .  .  but  I  wish  that  the  authority  might  be  less  re¬ 
stricted.  There  are  reasons  why  we  should  control  the 
telegraph  systems  of  the  country  which  are  not  imme¬ 
diately  connected  with  the  conduct  of  the  war:  and  I  feel 
that  there  would  be  the  same  advantage  in  possessing  a 
general  authority  to  take  over  the  telegraph  lines  as  there 
proved  to  be  in  the  authority  to  take  over  the  railroads.” 

To  General  Diaz,  Commander  of  the  Italian  armies,  a  telegram 
sent  through  the  Department  of  State: 

“Please  accept  my  warm  congratulations  on  the  splen¬ 
did  successes  of  the  armies  under  your  command.  The 
whole  spirit  of  America  acclaims  the  achievement  and 
feels  that  a  very  great  blow  has  been  struck  for  the  liber¬ 
ties  not  only  of  Italy  but  of  the  world.” 

To  H.  H.  Kohlsaat,  who  enclosed  an  editorial  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune  of  June  23rd  which,  he  said,  reflected  “a  change  of 
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attitude  since  I  told  the  Editor  in  Chief  three  weeks  ago,  not  for 
publication  as  news,  of  your  splendid  idea  of  Industrial  Train¬ 
ing  coupled  with  service”: 

I  do  not  see  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  sincere  gratification  to  me  that  the  tone  of  the 
paper  has  so  changed  with  regard  to  national  matters.  I 
need  not  tell  you  how  sincerely  I  appreciate  the  part  you 
yourself  have  played  in  clearing  up  misunderstandings. 
How  true  it  is  that  what  we  really  need  is  to  understand 
one  another!” 


Thursday^  June  zyth. 

Afternoon  appointments:  Secretary  Daniels,  George  Creel, 
the  Italian  ambassador  and  about  sixty  men  from  an  Italian 
cruiser  temporarily  in  an  American  harbor;  Representative 
Sims  of  Tennessee;  H.  B.  Swope;  Representative  Garrett; 
Senators  Nugent  of  Oregon  and  Borah  of  Idaho. 

Marshal  Foch  to  the  President:  “.  .  .  in  the  interest  of  mili¬ 
tary  success  in  Europe,  I  consider  the  expedition  to  Siberia 
as  a  very  important  factor  for  victory,  provided  action  be 
immediate,  on  account  of  the  season  being  already  ad¬ 
vanced.  I  take  the  liberty  of  insisting  on  this  last  point.”^ 

To  Secretary  Redfield,  who  had  pointed  out  the  difficulty  of 
having  members  of  the  commission  to  Russia  operate  on  private 
account,  since  it  would  probably  be  charged  that  we  entered 
for  business  profit;  an  argument  hard  to  meet: 

“Notwithstanding  the  dangers  and  difficulties  stated  in 
your  interesting  letter  of  yesterday  about  the  commercial 
side  of  what  we  are  about  to  attempt  in  Russia,  I  believe 
we  shall  have  to  attempt  it  in  the  way  I  originally  sug¬ 
gested  because  the  official  action  of  the  Government  and 
the  use  of  public  funds  in  that  part  of  the  enterprise 
seems,  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  out  of  the  question.  I 
hope  that  through  the  Russian-American  Chamber  of 


‘Supplied  by  Newton  D.  Baker  to  the  author. 
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Commerce  and  the  firms  of  which  the  Secretary  of  State 
spoke  the  other  night  who  are  directly  interested  in  trade 
in  Russia  we  may  be  able  to  organize  effort  in  that  field, 
and  I  feel  a  reasonable  confidence  that  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  and  guidance  of  the  Commission  that  whole  mat¬ 
ter  may  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  fairness  and  right 
dealing  if  there  should  be  any  disposition  to  make  it  any¬ 
thing  else.” 

To  W.  E.  Chilton,  former  Senator  from  West  Virginia: 

“I  need  hardly  tell  you  with  what  genuine  interest  I 
read  your  letter  .  .  .You  were  indeed  a  true  friend  and  a 
generous  supporter  throughout  your  term  in  the  Senate 
and  I  want  to  express  most  warmly  my  sense  of  gratitude 
for  your  friendship  and  support.  Your  letter  made  me 
think  very  hard  upon  the  question  whether  there  was  any 
avenue  open  to  me  through  which  I  could  express  my 
personal  interest  in  your  candidacy,  but  I  am  blocked  by 
circumstances  which  I  am  sure  you  will  not  need  to  have 
exppunded  to  you.  Again  and  again  this  question  has 
presented  itself  to  me  and  always  I  have  been  checked  by 
the  consciousness  that  intervention  of  any  sort  on  my 
part,  even  so  much  as  the  appearance  of  an  effort  to  pick 
and  prefer  a  candidate,  would  produce  the  most  em¬ 
barrassing  impressions  and  be  met  by  a  justifiable  re¬ 
sentment  on  the  part  of  the  constituency  concerned, 
which  would  do  more  harm  to  my  friend  than  my  prefer¬ 
ence  would  do  good.  It  is  in  this  blind  alley  that  I  find 
myself  and  I  am  sure  you  will  appreciate  the  situation 
with  your  usual  intuition.” 


Friday,  June  28th. 

Representative  Sherley  of  Kentucky  called  in  the  morning 
to  see  the  President.  The  only  afternoon  appointment  was  with 
the  French  ambassador.^ 


^See  Wilson  to  Lansing,  this  volume,  p.  238. 
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Ambassador  Reading  transmitted  to  the  President  a  message 
from  Lloyd  George  and  the  British  War  Cabinet  saying 
that  British  delegates  to  the  Supreme  War  Council  had 
been  instructed  to  lay  before  the  Council  at  its  next  meet¬ 
ing  (July  2nd)  “proposals  for  the  assistance  of  the  Russian 
people  in  their  present  unhappy  situation.”  The  Cabinet 
hoped,  therefore,  that  President  Wilson  would  not  decide 
upon  the  policy  of  the  United  States  toward  Russia  until 
after  the  Supreme  War  Council  resolutions  upon  the 
British  proposals  had  been  communicated  to  him. 

Ambassador  Fletcher,  acting  on  instructions  from  the  State 
Department,  told  President  Carranza  of  “  the  President’s 
desire  to  translate  into  concrete  acts  the  friendly  senti¬ 
ments  which  he  had  expressed  to  the  Mexican  journalists 
at  the  White  House  several  weeks  ago.” 

“.  .  .  .  I  told  him,”  Fletcher  reported,  “that  I  had  come 
to  consult  with  him  in  friendly  fashion  as  to  how  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  policy  of  friendship  could  best  be  expressed  in  deeds. 
He  seemed  quite  pleased  to  hear  this  and  smilingly  said 
that  he  thought  that  if  the  present  restrictions  on  trade 
and  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  could  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum,  all  resentment  would  quickly  dis¬ 
appear  and  friendly  feeling  be  reestablished.  .  .  . 

“He  .  .  .  referred  to  my  note  of  April  2^  with  reference 
to  the  petroleum  decree.  He  said  that  it  had  made  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  bad  impression  ...  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  believe 
the  matter  would  or  should  be  allowed  by  either  Govern¬ 
ment  to  reach  a  stage  where  armed  intervention  or  war 
would  be  the  only  means  of  protection,  and  that  there 
were  many  peaceful  and  legal  means  short  of  that  .  .  .  The 
President  .  .  .  intimated  that  arbitration  of  the  difficulty 
would  be  possible.  .  .  . 

“There  are  a  number  of  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
smooth  and  successful  working  out  of  the  President’s  plan 
to  gain  the  good  will  and  friendship  of  Mexico.  I  think  it 
would  be  advantageous  and  advisable  if  I  could  have  a 
personal  conference  with  the  Department  on  the  whole 
matter  .  . 


'This  volume,  p.  68. 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  pp.  594-597- 
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To  Secretary  Lansing^  who  had  suggested  that  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  with  regard  to  the  oppressed  nationalities  within 
Austria-Hungary  be  announced  soon,  possibly  on  the  4th  of 
July;  and  that  the  Allied  governments  be  notified  in  advance. 
The  President’s  reply  was  written  on  his  own  typewriter: 

“The  French  Ambassador  told  me  this  afternoon  that 
some  proposal  for  a  joint  declaration  about  this  matter 
was  on  its  way  over  the  cables  to  him,  our  assent,  or  dis¬ 
sent,  being  desired  by  to-morrow,  in  order  that  the  dec¬ 
laration,  if  agreed  to,  should  be  uttered  on  Sunday;  but 
the  message  was  then  incomplete  and  he  gave  me  no  in¬ 
timation  of  its  character. 

“I  had  assumed  that  we  would  make  no  formal  public 
declaration,  but  that  we  would  make  public  our  communi¬ 
cation  to  the  Serbian  minister  after  acquainting  the  govern¬ 
ments  with  which  we  are  associated  with  its  contents.  I  do 
not  now  know  of  any  nearby  public  occasion  on  which  I 
could  embody  it  naturally  in  what  I  might  have  to  say.”^ 

Message  to  Teachers^  prepared  at  the  suggestion  of  Stockton 
Axson,  and  delivered  by  Dr.  Axson  at  the  University  of  Georgia 
in  July: 

“Having  myself  been  a  teacher  for  twenty-five  years, 
I  am  glad  to  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  greet  my 
fellow-teachers,  to  congratulate  you  on  your  opportunities 
for  public  service,  and  to  address  a  few  words  to  you  with 
regard  to  the  peculiarly  solemn  public  obligation  which 
now  rests  upon  you. 

‘Lansing  replied  that  before  he  received  the  President’s  letter  he  had  telegraphed 
American  representatives  abroad  as  to  policy  toward  the  Slav  peoples  and  had  issued 
a  statement  on  the  same  subject.  (See  this  volume,  p.  228.)  I  am  not  at  all  sure 

but  that  this  has  been  fortunate  though  inadvertent,”  he  wrote,  “because  by  acting 
independently  we  avoid  the  declaration  being  subjected  to  objection  and  suggested 
amendment  induced  by  the  jealousies  and  differences  of  European  politics  which 
would  result  in  prolonged  discussions.  The  Allies  are  constantly  seeking  to  have  us 
act  jointly  with  them  in  political  matters,  and  this  is  another  effort  in  that  direction. 
I  believe  that  to  keep  our  hands  free  and  to  act  independently  is  our  best  policy,  since 
we  can  in  that  way  avoid  taking  sides  in  the  conflict  of  interests. 

“  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  if  I  have  rightly  interpreted  your  wishes  in 
this  regard?” 
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“May  I  not  earnestly  suggest  to  you  the  necessity  that 
you  should  by  study  and  reflection  acquire  a  deep  spiritual 
understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment,  whereof  our  Constitution  is  only  a  single  though 
the  chief  expression,  in  order  that  you  may  be  the  better 
able  to  communicate  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  to  your 
pupils?  The  country  must  rely  chiefly  upon  you  to  in¬ 
terpret  America  to  the  children  of  the  new  generation,  to 
make  them  understand  that  it  was  by  the  law  of  its  own 
nature  that  this  nation  was  led  into  the  world  war,  in 
order  that  for  all  time  to  come  the  principles  which 
brought  about  its  own  birth  should  be  made  secure;  that 
it  was  no  new  or  strange  doctrine  which  drew  our  country 
into  association  with  European  nations  in  this  supreme 
enterprise,  but  rather  a  fulfillment  and  extension  of  the 
principles  for  which  Washington  fought,  a  necessary  ap¬ 
plication,  indeed,  of  those  principles  to  new  conditions 
and  to  an  age  wherein  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  one 
nation  to  live  apart  and  to  itself. 

“Under  your  instruction  the  children  should  come  to 
see  that  it  was  the  high  logic  of  events  and  the  providence 
of  God  that  the  United  States  and  Germany,  the  one  the 
most  consistent  practitioner  of  the  new  creed  of  mankind 
and  the  other  the  most  consistent  practitioner  of  the  old, 
should  thus  meet  in  battle  to  determine  whether  the  new 
democracy  or  the  old  autocracy  shall  govern  the  world, 
and  under  your  instruction  the  children  should  be  made 
to  understand  the  stern  duty  and  the  supreme  privilege 
which  belong  to  the  United  States  of  being  chief  inter¬ 
preter  to  the  world  of  those  democratic  principles  which 
we  believe  to  constitute  the  only  force  which  can  rid  the 
world  of  injustice  and  bring  peace  and  happiness  to  man¬ 
kind.  The  objects  for  which  this  war  is  being  waged  with 
indescribable  pain  and  sacrifice  cannot  be  kept  secure  in 
the  future  unless  the  children  of  this  new  generation,  for 
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whose  sake  the  war  is  in  fact  prosecuted,  themselves  un¬ 
derstand  democracy,  not  as  a  mere  word  but  as  a  living 
and  vital  thing.  It  is  for  them  that  the  sacrifice  is  made, 
and  by  them  that  the  fruits  of  the  sacrifice  must  be  gath¬ 
ered  and  safe-guarded. 

“You  who  are  in  daily  contact  with  young  minds  have 
a  unique  opportunity  to  instruct  them  in  the  true  meaning 
of  such  words  as  LIBERTY  and  DEMOCRACY,  to 
interpret  phrases  too  often  used  lightly  or  thoughtlessly, 
and  convert  them  into  realities  which  shall  quicken  the 
understandings  of  your  pupils  and  thereby  make  them 
the  more  valiant  and  determined  defenders  of  the  faith. 

“Instruction  in  patriotism  has  always  been  a  duty  in 
American  schools.  It  is  now  more  than  ever  a  duty  to 
teach  a  burning,  uncompromising  patriotism  which  will 
admit  of  no  divided  allegiance  but  demands  all  that  the 
heart  and  energy  of  the  citizen  can  give,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  patriotism  so  pure  and  enlightened,  so  free  from 
sham  and  subterfuge  that  it  leaves  room  for  intelligent 
sympathy  with  other  peoples  living  under  other  flags.  A 
due  regard  for  the  rights  of  other  nations  is  as  necessary 
to  enlightened  patriotism  as  an  insistence  upon  the  rights 
of  our  own  nation.  The  meaning  of  this  war  and  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  part  in  it  is  not  fully  comprehended  unless  we  under¬ 
stand  the  claims  of  humanity  as  well  as  of  our  own  coun¬ 
try  upon  us.  It  is  our  present  glory  that  we  are  battling 
for  oppressed  humanity  everywhere  as  well  as  for  our  own 
rights,  and  that  America  seeks  no  selfish  ends.” 

Saturday^  June  zgth. 

The  President  spent  most  of  the  morning  on  the  golf  course, 
with  only  an  hour  in  his  study  before  noon.  Secretary  Baker  was 
a  luncheon  guest;  and  at  2:30  Vance  C.  McCormick  called. 
Evening  at  the  Belasco  Theater. 

The  American  consul  at  Vladivostok  reported  that  Czecho¬ 
slovak  troops  had  that  morning  occupied  Soviet  head- 
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quarters  in  the  city;  that  the  Japanese  and  British  had 
landed  large  parties  but  had  not  participated;  and  that 
Admiral  Knight  had  landed  a  small  detachment  of  Amer¬ 
ican  marines  “to  guard  Consulate  only.”  “ I  anticipate 
no  further  disturbance  here  as  change  welcomed  by  ma¬ 
jority  [of]  population.  .  .  .”^ 

S unday y  June  joth. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  remained  at  home  all  day, 
and  Dr.  Axson,  the  President’s  brother-in-law  and  dear  friend, 
came  in  for  luncheon.  It  was  probably  on  this  occasion  that  he 
and  the  President  had  a  long  and  intimate  conversation  which 
Dr.  Axson  afterward  reported  to  the  author.  The  President  was 
in  one  of  his  “most  lovable  talking  moods.” 

“Stock,”  he  said,  “if  you  had  the  naming  of  the  next  Presi¬ 
dent,  whom  would  you  name?” 

“Do  you  mean  present  company  excepted?” 

“Oh,  yes,  of  course.” 

“Well,”  said  Dr.  Axson,  “I  have  such  a  personal  affection 
for  Mac  [McAdoo],  as  well  as  such  faith  in  his  sagacity,  that  he 
would  be  my  choice.” 

“I  love  Mac  as  much  as  you  do,”  the  President  said,  but  I 
doubt  if  he  is  the  person  for  the  next  President.  In  my  judgment, 
a  great  many  things  are  going  to  be  very  difficult,  and  the  next 
President  must  be  not  only  a  man  of  action,  but  he  must  also 
have  great  powers  of  reflection.  Now  nobody  can  do  things 
better  than  Mac,  but  if  Mac  ever  reflects,  I  never  caught  him 
in  the  act!  The  next  President  will  have  to  be  able  to  think  in 
terms  of  the  whole  world.  He  must  be  internationally  minded. 
Now  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  really  internationally  minded 
people  are  the  labor  people.  They  are  in  touch  with  world 
movements. 

“The  world  is  going  to  change  radically,  and  I  am  satisfied, 
that  governments  will  have  to  do  many  things  which  are  now 
left  to  individuals  and  corporations.  I  am  satisfied  for  instance 
that  the  government  will  have  to  take  over  all  the  great  natural 
resources.  What  does  that  mean?  That  means  it  will  have  to 
take  over  all  the  water  power;  all  the  coal  mines;  all  the  oil 
fields,  etc.  They  will  have  to  be  government-owned. 

“If  I  should  say  that  outside,  people  would  call  me  a  social- 

^Foreign  Relations^  1918,  Russia,  Vol.  II,  p.  235. 
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ist,  but  I  am  not  a  socialist.  And  it  is  because  I  am  not  a  social¬ 
ist  that  I  believe  these  things.  I  think  the  only  way  we  can 
prevent  communism  [Dr.  Axson  was  not  sure  he  used  just  this 
word,  but  he  is  sure  that  ‘communism’  was  what  he  meant]  is 
by  some  such  action  as  that.  Now  that  is  going  to  involve  vast 
problems,  and  the  next  President  must  be  a  man  who  will  be 
able  not  only  to  do  things,  but,  after  having  taken  counsel  and 
made  a  full  survey,  he  must  be  able  to  retire  alone^  behind  his 
own  closed  door,  and  think  through  the  processes,  step  by 
step.”^ 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  Axson  urged  the  President 
to  call  the  war  leaders  together  and  talk  to  them  “like  members 
of  a  family,” 

“In  charge  of  most  of  the  war  activities,”  Axson  said,  “you 
have  put  Republicans,  and  they  seem  to  have  played  the  game 
and  played  it  well.  I  know  something  of  their  ability.  ...  I  wish 
you  would  bring  them  all  here  to  the  White  House — Democrats 
and  Republicans — and  talk  to  them  in  terms  of  the  family.  I 
wish  you  would  use  that  word.  And  I  wish  you  would  express 
your  appreciation  for  the  way  they  have  cooperated  and  sub¬ 
merged  their  party  difficulties;  and  give  them  a  warm  sense  of 
your  personal  nature  and  your  personal  gratitude  to  them.  And 
then,  from  that,  I  wish  you  would  go  on  to  say  .  .  .  that  the 
worst  and  hardest  was  yet  to  come.  The  real  fight  was  going 
to  be  after  the  laying  down  of  arms,  in  the  readjustment  of  the 
world.  And  I  wish  you  would  say  to  them  that  their  cooperation, 
their  loyalty  to  the  country,  and  to  the  great  cause,  will  be  even 
more  needed  then,  than  it  was  during  the  war.” 

About  here  Mrs.  Wilson,  who  had  been  sitting  near  by  with 
some  knitting,  laid  her  work  on  her  lap  and  looked  up. 

“Am  I  not  right?”  Dr.  Axson  said  to  her. 

“I  believe  you  are,”  she  replied. 

“I  know  I  am  right,”  said  Dr.  Axson.  “He  can  have  these 
men  eating  out  of  his  hand  if  he  does  that,  and  they  are  very 
influential  men.  Their  influence  upon  the  Senate  in  the  matter 
of  ratification  of  our  future  treaties  may  be  very  important.  I 
believe  he  can  bind  the  country  together  in  such  a  way  that  he 

‘The  author  asked  whether  the  President  mentioned  any  other  names  in  connection 
with  the  presidency.  “Yes,”  replied  Dr.  Axson.  “He  said  that  Houston  would  make 
a  good  President,  but  he  could  never  be  nominated.  Newton  D.  Baker,  he  felt,  was 
the  man  best  fitted;  but  he  was  not  sure  that  he  could  be  nominated.” 
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can  get  whatever  he  wants,  and  get  the  thing  that  is  most  dear 
to  him — the  League  of  Nations.” 

The  President  had  been  listening,  with  his  eyes  bent  upon 
the  floor.  At  length  he  said: 

“There  is  something  in  all  that.  But  none  of  these  rooms 
would  hold  them.  You  perhaps  don’t  realize  how  many  of  them 
there  are.” 

“The  East  Room  will  hold  them.” 

“That’s  right.  I  can  get  them  in  the  East  Room.”  And  then  he 
repeated,  “Well,  it  might  be  well  to  do  that.  It  may  be  that  that 
would  be  a  step  that  would  help  to  suppress  party  opposition.” 

But  he  never  did  it. 

“No  man  has  all  the  qualities,”  said  Axson.  “If  he  had,  there 
would  be  no  use  for  a  God.”^ 


The  author,  in  one  of  his  reports  from  London  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State:  “  Interest  in  the  League  of  Nations  has  now 
become  a  veritable  flood.  It  is  being  discussed  everywhere 
and  in  all  kinds  of  publications.  The  Daily  Mail  snipes  at 
it  and  there  are  letters  of  opposition  and  doubt  in  other 
papers,  but  even  the  Times  now  appears  to  give  guarded 
approval  and  the  House  of  Lords  has  accepted  a  motion 
approving  *the  principle  of  a  League  of  Nations  and  com¬ 
mending  to  the  Government  ‘a  study  of  the  conditions 
required  for  its  realization.’ ....  Viscount  Grey  s  pamphlet 
has  had  a  most  favourable  reception."  The  Labour  Confer¬ 
ence  was  for  the  proposal  in  vigorous  language.  The  forces 
that  are  against  it  are,  as  always,  the  old  unimaginative 
Conservative  and  Imperialistic  groups,  which  are  much 
stronger  than  appear  on  the  surface.”*^ 

Eugene  V.  Debs  was  arrested  in  Cleveland  on  the  charge  of 
violation  of  the  Espionage  Act. 

Spanish  influenza  was  now  reported  in  England. 


iStockton  Axson,  brother  of  Ellen  Axson  Wilson,  to  the  author,  an  interview  taken 
down  at  the  time  by  a  stenographer. 

^Grey’s  article  on  a  league  of  nations  was  published  in  full  in  the  New  Y  ork  Times 
of  June  30th.  .  The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  league  of  nations  such 

as  President  Wilson  had  advocated,”  he  said  at  one  point,  “is  more  important  and  es¬ 
sential  to  secure  peace  than  any  of  the  actual  terms  of  peace  that  may  conclude  the 
war.  It  will  transcend  them  all.  The  best  of  them  will  be  worth  little  unless  the  future 
relations  of  States  are  to  be  on  a  basis  that  will  prevent  a  recurrence  of  militarism  in 


any  State.  .  .  .” 

^Published  in  Woodrow  Wilson  and  World  Settlement,  Vol.  I,  pp.  216-217. 
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(July,  August,  1918) 

The  President  is  moved  hy  Russia's  sufferings^  as  recounted  by 
Botchkarova — “/  have  sweat  blood  over  this  Russian  question"; 
rejects  military  intervention^  but  promises  small  forces  to  aid  the 
Czechoslovaks  and  guard  military  stores  at  Murmansk;  plans 
an  economic  commission  to  Russia. 

British  troops  land  at  Archangel;  American  troops  in  Vladivos¬ 
tok;  an  attempt  on  Lenin's  life  initiates  a  reign  of  terror  in  Russia. 

Subterranean  peace  talk  continues — is  just  as  well  not  to 
close  any  door." 

More  than  a  million  men  have  embarked  for  France;  the  great 
counter-attack  begins;  August  8th  is  Germany's  'Alack  day." 

Monday^  July  ist. 

AT  11:30  the  President  walked  over  to  the  Department  of 
Tx  Commerce  for  a  conference.  Afternoon  appointments:  the 
charge  of  the  Netherlands;  Representative  Austin  of  Tennessee; 
George  Creel;  Representative  Rainey  of  Illinois;  H.  A.  Garfield; 
Samuel  Untermyer,  with  whom  the  President  discussed  the 
situation  in  Costa  Rica.  Evening  at  the  Belasco  Theater. 

The  President  signed  an  appropriation  bill  carrying  the 
largest  credit  ever  placed  to  the  navy  in  a  single  measure. 

Secretary  Baker  wrote  that  in  an  address  before  a  conference 
of  Negro  editors  and  leaders  he  had  denied  certain  rumors 
about  unfair  treatment  of  colored  soldiers.  This  had  been 
helpful,  but  there  was  still  much  unrest  due  to  recent 
lynchings.  He  suggested  that  the  President  publicly  ex¬ 
press  his  disapproval. 

1,019,000  men  had  been  embarked  for  France,  wrote  Secre¬ 
tary  Baker  to  the  President — double  the  number  that 
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critics  of  eight  months  before  had  said  we  should  have  by 
midsummer,  1918.^ 

American  troops  captured  the  village  of  Vaux:  .  In  one 

long-drawn,  well-aligned  wave  they  crawled  from  their 
trenches  . . .  and,  closely  hugging  an  almost  perfect  barrage, 
without  getting  their  noses  into  it,  set  out  all  along  a  two- 
mile  front  at  an  evenly  smart  pace.  ...  In  twenty-four 
minutes  they  were  in  Vaux  and  in  twenty-six  minutes 
they  completely  possessed  themselves  of  Hill  192.  .  . 

To  George  D.  Herron,  in  reply  to  an  earnest  letter  urging  the 
President  to  call  at  once  for  a  league  of  nations.  The  President’s 
message  was  drafted  on  his  own  typewriter  and  sent  through 
the  State  Department  and  the  American  minister  in  Switzer¬ 
land: 

“I  have  just  received  your  letter  .  .  .  and  am  deqply 
moved  by  it.  Please  let  the  Minister  transmit  to  me  by 
cable  your  answer  to  this  question:  Do  you  think  that 
the  immediate  formation  of  a  Society  of  Nations  would 
have  the  effects  you  predict  if  its  only  members  at  the 
outset  were  the  nations  now  associated  in  war  against 
Germany?  The  neutral  nations  of  Europe  would  in  all 
likelihood  not  dare  to  enter  such  a  Society  now  in  such 
company  for  fear  of  becoming  involved  in  the  present 
conflict  since  some  of  them  lie  almost  at  the  mercy  of 
Germany.” 

To  B.  M.  Baruch: 

“I  see  rather  serious  objections  to  adding  to  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Price  Fixing  Committee.  If  we  are  to  have 
a  representative  there  of  the  farmers,  why  not  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  many  other  classes  of  producers,  and  if  the 
Shipping  Board  is  to  be  represented,  why  not  all  the  other 
purchasing  agencies  of  the  Government?  I  think  we  ought 
to  go  very  slowly  in  this  matter.” 


iPalmer,  Newton  D.  Baker,  Vol.  11,  p.  253. 

i*Cameron  Mackenzie,  in  Current  History,  August,  1918,  p.  234. 
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To  Senator  James  D.  Phelan^  who  suggested  among  other  things 
that  the  President  make  a  statement  of  “Ireland’s  right  to 
autonomous  government”: 

.  I  realize,  of  course,  the  critical  importance  of  the 
whole  Irish  question,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be 
wise  for  me  in  any  public  utterance  to  attempt  to  outline 
a  policy  for  the  British  Government  with  regard  to  Ire¬ 
land.  It  is  a  matter,  of  course,  of  the  utmost  delicacy,  and 
I  must  frankly  say  that  I  would  not  know  how  to  handle 
it  without  risking  very  uncomfortable  confusions  of  coun¬ 
sel.” 

To  Maria  Botchkarova^  Commander  of  the  woman’s  section  of 
the  Russian  army — the  “Battalion  of  Death”: 

“The  Secretary  of  State  handed  me  the  other  day  the 
little  image  of  Saint  Anne  which  you  were  generous 
enough  to  leave  with  him  for  me.  He  tells  me  that  you 
wore  it  throughout  your  experience  in  the  army  and  that 
it  has  been  especially  valued  by  you,  and  I  am  therefore 
very  much  touched  and  gratified  that  you  should  wish  me 
to  have  it.  I  shall  treasure  it  as  among  my  most  interesting 
possessions  and  also  as  an  evidence  of  your  very  gracious 
friendship.” 

To  William  Fellowes'^  Morgan,  who  wrote  of  the  plan  of  the 
Merchants’  Association  of  New  York  to  bring  to  this  country 
a  number  of  Russian  exiles — leaders  in  industry,  commerce, 
finance — and  associate  them  with  kindred  industries  and 
interests  in  the  United  States.  It  was  expected  that  when  they 
returned  to  Russia  they  would  go  “not  only  as  agents  of  Amer¬ 
ican  business  but  also  as  agents  of  American  friendliness  and 
American  good  will”: 

“The  plan  laid  before  me  in  your  letter  ...  is  certainly 
a  most  interesting  and  important  one.  Frankly,  I  must  say 
to  you  that  I  am  sorry  that  any  large  plans  of  this  sort 
should  be  undertaken  without  first  consulting  the  admin- 
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istration.  All  of  our  relations  with  Russia,  and  indeed 
some  very  critical  aspects  of  the  general  European  situa¬ 
tion,  are  dependent  upon  our  following  exactly  the  right 
course  in  our  dealings  with  Russia  and  everything  that 
affects  her,  and  it  seems  to  me  absolutely  necessary  so 
long  as  the  war  lasts  that  no  plans  should  be  privately 
developed  with  which  the  Government  has  not  been  pre¬ 
viously  acquainted  and  which  it  has  not  previously  sanc¬ 
tioned.  I  do  not  mean  that  there  is  any  legal  obligation  of 
this  kind,  but  merely  that  there  is  an  obvious  practical 
obligation. 

“The  plan  you  outline  is  most  intelligently  conceived, 
of  course,  and  the  objects  sought  are  excellent,  but  I  cannot 
form  a  judgment  about  it  until  I  have  more  particular 
information  about  the  Russian  gentlemen  named.  I  should 
like  to  know,  for  example,  what  their  international  con¬ 
nections  were  before  the  present  chaos  came  upon  Russia. 
The  memorandum  you  were  kind  enough  to  send  me  does 
not  show  whether  they  had  German  business  connections 
or  not,  and  I  am  unable  to  judge  also  as  to  their  political 
sympathies,  whether  they  wish  to  see  a  return  to  the  old 
regime  in  Russia  or  not.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  these  particulars  are  of  very  considerable  impor¬ 
tance. 

“We  all  want  to  help  Russia,  but  my  own  experience 
has  been  that  each  plan  in  succession  has  been  thrown  out 
of  gear  by  a  sudden  change  of  circumstances  in  Russia, 
and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  there  should  be 
intimate  cooperation  in  everything  of  this  kind.” 


Tuesday^  July  2nd. 

Dr.  Yarrell,  M.  DeBilly  and  members  of  the  French  Band 
called  to  see  the  President  at  2:15;  and  after  the  cabinet  meet¬ 
meeting  he  received,  at  the  request  of  Samuel  Gompers,  Messrs. 
Pippin,  Guerin,  Lord  and  Dehan. 
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French,  British  and  Italian  Prime  Ministers,  in  a  secret  meet¬ 
ing  at  Versailles  before  the  regular  session  of  the  Supreme 
War  Council,  agreed  upon  a  document  presented  by  Lloyd 
George,  on  the  subject  of  intervention.  .  since  its  last 
meeting  a  complete  change  has  come  over  the  situation  in 
Russia  and  Siberia,  which  makes  Allied  intervention  in 
these  countries  an  urgent  and  imperative  necessity.  .  . 
President  Wilson,  it  was  urged,  should  “approve  the  policy 
.  .  .  and  thus  .  .  .  enable  it  to  be  carried  into  effect  before 
it  is  too  late.”^  The  paper  was  discussed  at  the  regular 
session  of  the  Council;  and  it  was  decided  that  Balfour 
should  transmit  it  to  Washington.^ 

When  the  subject  of  the  loo-di vision  program  for  America 
came  up  before  the  Supreme  War  Council,  General  Bliss 
read  aloud  a  paraphrase  of  the  first  paragraph  of  the  War 
Department’s  telegram  of  July  ist.^  The  following  reso¬ 
lution  was  then  adopted: 

“First,  that  General  Tasker  H.  Bliss  is  requested  to 
ascertain  in  what  measure  the  American  Government  can 
furnish  the  tonnage  necessary  to  transport  to  France  the 
troops  called  for  in  the  approved  program  (100  divisions 
by  August  I,  1919)  both  for  men  and  supplies.  Second, 
That  after  this  estimate  has  been  obtained,  the  British 
Government  will  examine  to  what  extent  it  can  make  up 
any  deficiency.” 

Italian  troops  began  a  successful  offensive  in  the  vicinity  of 
Monte  Grappa. 

To  Secretary  Baker: 

Your  letter  of  July  first  contains  a  very  significant 
piece  of  news  and  an  equally  significant  report  of  the  for¬ 
warding  of  troops  during  the  past  year  to  the  other  side 
of  the  water.  It  is  a  record  which  I  think  must  cause  uni¬ 
versal  satisfaction,  because  the  heart  of  the  country  is 
unquestionably  in  this  war  and  the  people  of  the  United 

Tor  entire  text  as  reported  by  Frazier  see  Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Russia,  Vol.  II, 
pp.  241-246.  See  also  this  volume,  p.  237. 

Presented  to  the  President  by  Reading  on  the  3rd. 

®See  this  volume,  June  23rd,  p.  227. 
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States  rejoice  to  see  their  force  put  faster  and  faster  into 
the  great  struggle  which  is  destined  to  redeem  the  world. 


Wednesday y  July  jrd. 

Afternoon  appointments:  Ambassador  Reading,  who  dis¬ 
cussed  with  the  President  the  Supreme  War  Council  memoran¬ 
dum  of  the  day  before;  Senator  Myers  of  Montana;  Senators 
Shafroth  and  Thomas  of  Colorado;  Representative  Denton  of 
Indiana;  Senator  Hitchcock  of  Nebraska;  Senators  Smith  of 
South  Carolina,  Smith  of  Georgia,  Simmons,  Overman,  Rans- 
dell,  Fletcher,  Bankhead  and  Myers. 

The  British  ambassador  sent  President  Wilson  a  copy  of  the 
Phillimore  Report  on  a  League  of  Nations,  saying  that 
although  it  had  not  been  submitted  to  the  War  Cabinet, 
and  must  not  therefore  be  considered  as  setting  forth 
official  British  policy,  it  had  received  the  warm  support 
of  various  members  of  the  government. 


Thursday y  July  ^h. 

In  the  early  afternoon  the  President,  Mrs.  Wilson  and  a 
family  party  boarded  the  Mayflower  for  a  trip  to  Mount  Vernon. 
Representatives  of  foreign-language  groups  in  the  country  were 
guests  on  the  ship,  arrangements  having  been  made  by  George 
Creel. 

“.  .  .  .  It  was  a  day  of  burning  heat,”  writes  Creel,  “and  the 
great  majority  of  the  representatives  were  incased  in  heavy 
frock  coats  and  smothered  under  silk  hats  of  every  vintage.^  I 
saw  the  President’s  keen  eyes  noting  their  sweat  and  dis¬ 
comfort,  and  no  sooner  were  we  under  way  than  he  went  from 
group  to  group,  gayly  insisting  that  everybody  ‘peel  off  the 
funeral  wrappings,’  and  setting  the  example  by  shedding  his 
own  coat. 

“‘Where  on  earth  did  all  the  Prince  Alberts  spring  from?’  he 

‘Secretary  Baker’s  letter  and  the  President’s  reply  were  immediately  given  to  the 

press.  Official  Bulletin,  July  3,  1918.  “ - There  had  been  so  much  speculation  about 

numbers,”  wrote  Secretary  Baker  to  Pershing,  on  July  6th,  “that  it  seemed  necessary 
to  be  frank  and  tell  the  facts.  The  American  people  are  accustomed  to  demanding  the 
facts,  and  there  was  some  impatience  manifested  with  the  Department  for  its  con¬ 
tinued  policy  of  silence  on  this  subject. . . 
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whispered  in  passing.  ‘I  thought  they  disappeared  along  with 
the  beaver,  wild  pigeons  and  horsehair  furniture.’  .  .  . 

Crowds  had  begun  to  gather  at  Mount  Vernon  as  early  as 
ten  o’clock  in  the  morning;  by  noon  fully  two  thousand  people 
were  in  the  grounds.  The  Mayflower y  sighted  at  3:10,  moved 
slowly  down  the  Potomac  to  anchor  in  midstream,  and  the 
President’s  party  came  ashore  in  small  boats.  As  they  made 
their  way  up  the  winding  paths  of  the  estate  they  were  greeted 
by  outbursts  of  applause.  Just  before  the  President  spoke,  John 
McCormack  sang  “The  Star-Spangled  Banner.”  The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  address  began  at  four  o’clock: 

“.  .  .  .  These  are  the  ends  for  which  the  associated  peoples 
of  the  world  are  fighting  and  which  must  be  conceded  them 
before  there  can  be  peace: 

“I.  The  destruction  of  every  arbitrary  power  anywhere  that 
can  separately,  secretly,  and  of  its  single  choice  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  world;  or,  if  it  cannot  be  presently  destroyed,  at 
the  least  its  reduction  to  virtual  impotence. 

“II.  The  settlement  of  every  question,  whether  of  territory, 
of  sovereignty,  of  economic  arrangement,  or  of  political  re¬ 
lationship,  upon  the  basis  of  the  free  acceptance  of  that  settle¬ 
ment  by  the  people  immediately  concerned,  and  not  upon  the 
basis  of  the  material  interest  or  advantage  of  any  other  nation 
or  people  which  may  desire  a  different  settlement  for  the  sake 
of  its  own  exterior  influence  or  mastery. 

“III.  The  consent  of  all  nations  to  be  governed  in  their 
conduct  towards  each  other  by  the  same  principles  of  honor 
and  of  respect  for  the  common  law  of  civilized  society  that 
govern  the  individual  citizens  of  all  modern  states  in  their 
relations  with  one  another;  to  the  end  that  all  promises  and 
covenants  may  be  sacredly  observed,  no  private  plots  or  con¬ 
spiracies  hatched,  no  selfish  injuries  wrought  with  impunity, 
and  a  mutual  trust  established  upon  the  handsome  foundation 
of  a  mutual  respect  for  right. 

“IV.  The  establishment  of  an  organization  of  peace  which 
shall  make  it  certain  that  the  combined  power  of  free  nations 
will  check  every  invasion  of  right  and  serve  to  make  peace  and 
justice  the  more  secure  by  affording  a  definite  tribunal  of 
opinion  to  which  all  must  submit  and  by  which  every  inter- 


*Creel,  in  the  Saturday  Everting  Post,  March  28,  1931. 
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national  readjustment  that  cannot  be  amicably  agreed  upon 
by  the  peoples  directly  concerned  shall  be  sanctioned. 

“These  great  objects  can  be  put  into  a  single  sentence.  What 
we  seek  is  the  reign  of  law,  based  upon  the  consent  of  the 
governed  and  sustained  by  the  organized  opinion  of  man¬ 
kind _ 

On  the  return  trip  an  Armenian  delegate,  talking  with  the 
President,  expressed  his  admiration  of  the  address  he  had  just 
heard.  It  was,  he  said,  a  new  Magna  Charta  devoted  to  the 
rights  of  nationalities;  and  he  hoped  that  the  principles  enunci¬ 
ated  in  it  would  be  executed  in  behalf  of  small  nationalities. 
When  his  report  of  the  conversation  was  later  sent  in  for 
verification,  the  President  asked  his  secretary  to  reply  for 
him: 

“.  .  .  say  .  .  .  that  Mr.  Svasley  quoted  the  true  spirit  of  what 
I  said  to  him  but  that  he  has  here  stated  more  confidently  than 
I  had  any  right  to  state  the  expectation  that  the  hopes  of  the 
Armenians  ‘will  be  crowned.’  I  also  had  no  right  to  say  and 
do  not  remember  saying  that  I  was  ‘resolved  that  no  question 
should  be  left  unsettled  in  the  general  reckoning  after  the  war.’ 
....  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  did  express  my  own  resolution  to  do 
all  that  I  could  to  see  that  the  hopes  of  the  Armenians  were 
satisfied  and  that  no  question  of  essential  justice  involved  in  the 
present  European  situation  should  be  left  unsettled  in  the 
general  reckoning  after  the  war.” 

In  the  evening  the  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  reviewed  a 
parade  from  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol,  and  witnessed  a 
pageant  of  living  pictures.  During  the  program  Secretary  Lan¬ 
sing  told  Breckinridge  Long,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Chinese 
loan  consortium  matter,  that  the  President  had  just  expressed 
his  approval  of  the  proposed  policy.^ 

Four-Minute  Men  in  various  parts  of  the  country  read  an 
Independence  Day  message  from  the  President.® 

'For  entire  address  see  Public  Papers,  Vol.  V,  pp.  231-235.  When  Creel  had  first 
suggested  the  delivery  of  this  address,  the  President  replied:  “At  the  grave  of  Washing¬ 
ton  and  on  the  Fourth  of  July!  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  I  would  be  crushed  under  a 
weight  of  presumption.”  It  took  a  week  to  gain  his  consent.  Creel,  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  March  28,  1931. 

*Long  took  the  midnight  train  to  New  York  to  consult  with  J.  P.  Morgan  and 
others.  (Breckinridge  Long  to  the  author.) 

^Official  Bulletin,  July  5,  1918. 
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The  Supreme  War  Council  terminated  its  seventh  session. 

54  steel  ships  and  41  wooden  ships  were  launched  in  United 
States  yards  from  Portland,  Maine,  to  Portland,  Oregon. 

American  troops  of  the  33rd  Division  were  scheduled  to 
attack,  with  Australian  troops,  northeast  of  Amiens.  At 
the  last  moment  orders  came  to  withdraw  the  Americans 
because  of  insufficient  training.  Six  companies  were  ac¬ 
cordingly  taken  out,  leaving  in  only  four  companies  which 
could  not  be  withdrawn  from  the  front  line.  Bliss  reports 
the  incident  as  told  him  by  the  commanding  British 
General : 

“.  .  .  there  were  men  [in  the  withdrawn  companies]  who 
actually  cried  with  rage  and  disappointment.  It  seems  that 
a  good  many  of  them  exchanged  clothing  with  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  soldiers  and  went  into  the  fight  without  being 
recognized  as  Americans.  I  fancy  that  they  were  recognized 
all  right  .  .  .  but  nothing  was  known  of  it  at  the  higher 
headquarters  until  the  list  of  casualties  was  scanned  .  .  . 
General  Rawlinson  told  me  that  he  would  unhesitatingly 
put  our  troops  in  any  place  where  he  needed  the  verv 
best.  .  .  .” 

H.  H.  Asquith,  addressing  the  National  Liberal  Club  in 
London : 

....  I  am  not  sure  that  the  world  does  not  owe  its 
greatest  debt  to  President  Wilson  for  helping  men  whose 
vision  is  naturally  apt  to  be  blurred  and  even  blinded  by 
the  smoke  of  the  battlefield  to  lift  up  their  eyes  and  to  look 
through  it  and  beyond  it.  It  is  very  difficult  in  time  of  war 
to  keep  a  steady  head  or  even  a  clean  tongue.  It  is  not  the 
least  of  President  Wilson’s  services  to  the  allied  cause  that 
he  does  both.  .  .  .”  After  pointing  out  that  the  idea  of  a 
league  of  nations  was  by  no  means  a  new  one,  he  con¬ 
tinued:  “.  .  .  .  But  there  can  be  no  question  that  President 
Wilson  has  done  more  than  any  statesman  of  the  Entente 
to  concentrate  the  minds,  not  only  of  his  own  people  and 
of  the  Allies,  but  of  neutral  nations,  and  I  will  add,  so  far 
as  they  are  allowed  to  hear  and  know  the  truth,  of  the 
enemy  peoples  themselves,  upon  this  as  our  dominating 
and  worldwide  aim.  .  . 


^Current  History,  September,  1918,  p.  512. 
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Friday y  'July  yth. 

Afternoon  appointments:  Dr.  John  R.  Mott;  Judge  Payne  of 
the  Railroad  Administration;  Representative  Browning  of  New 
Jersey  and  a  delegation  from  the  Washington  Monument  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Camden;  Senator  Thompson  of  Kansas. 

Oscar  T.  Crosby,  recently  home  from  Europe,  called  in  the 
evening.  “Mr.  President,”  he  said,  “perhaps  it  is  known  to  you 
already,  but  if  not,  may  I  say  that  your  League  of  Nations 
plans  are  not  taken  seriously  by  the  Heads  of  State  in  Europe? 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  laughed  at  the  proposed  League  in  my 
presence,  and  M.  Clemenceau  has  sneered  at  it.” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  President,  “I  know  that  Europe  is  still 
governed  by  the  same  reactionary  forces  which  controlled  this 
country  until  a  few  years  ago.  But  I  am  satisfied  that  if  neces¬ 
sary  I  can  reach  the  peoples  of  Europe  over  the  heads  of  their 
Rulers.” 

When  Crosby  added  that  the  socialist  and  labor  parties  took 
the  idea  of  a  league  of  nations  very  seriously  indeed  and  were 
discussing  various  plans  for  organization,  the  President  re¬ 
marked  that  they  had  “the  cart  before  the  horse.”  “I  do  not 
myself  feel  that  I  could  write  out  a  plan  of  international  organi¬ 
zation,  and  I  do  not  know  who  can.  All  that  the  nations  can  ao 
is  to  covenant  with  each  other  mutually  to  defend  their  terri¬ 
tories  and  their  institutions  against  aggression.”  Then  he 
added  with  a  smile:  “President  Taft  and  his  League  to  Enforce 
Peace  associates  called  on  me  here,  trying  to  obtain  my  ap¬ 
proval  of  their  plans,  but  I  did  not  care  to  be  thus  caught.” 
While  they  were  talking,  the  fall  of  some  object  in  the  corridor 
outside  was  heard.  It  turned  out  to  be  Mr.  Taft’s  portrait.^ 

General  Bliss  telegraphed,  at  the  request  of  the  Supreme  War 
Council,  its  decision  that  the  British,  French  and  Italian 
governments  should  expedite  the  dispatch  of  forces  to 
northern  Russia  and  that  “the  American  Government 
should  be  asked  to  send  a  force  of  three  American  Bat¬ 
talions  and  other  units  already  asked  for.”  Great  Britain 
was  invited  to  take  the  initiative  in  transporting  the  forces. 

“ ....  I  recommend  concurrence  as  to  our  participation 
in  general  plans,”  Bliss  commented,  “and  suggest  prompt 
decision.  .  .  .  With  respect  to  command.  War  Council 


'Oscar  T.  Crosby  to  the  author. 
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Greeting  to  Brazil 

President  Wilson’s  handwritten  draft  of  a  message  in  reply  to  a 
Fourth  of  July  greeting  from  the  President  of  Brazil,  1918. 
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believes  that  it  should  remain  with  General  Poole  [British] 
until  circumstances  indicate  a  change.  .  . 

To  Senator  Thomas  S.  Martin: 

“I  have  just  learned  that  the  House  is  expected  to  act 
tonight  on  the  resolution  with  regard  to  authorizing  the 
taking  over  of  the  telegraph  lines.  Would  it  be  imposing 
too  much  upon  your  kindness  to  ask  if  you  would  not  en¬ 
deavor  to  ascertain  the  possibility  of  an  early  action  be¬ 
fore  adjournment  by  the  Senate  on  the  same  matter?  I  am 
sure  you  will  indulge  me  in  this  anxiety  because  of  the 
practical  importance  of  the  subject.” 

Saturday^  'July  6th. 

The  President  and  Dr.  Grayson  spent  most  of  the  morning 
on  the  golf  course.  At  two  o’clock  Secretaries  Lansing,  Baker 
and  Daniels,  with  General  March  and  Admiral  Benson,  arrived 
for  a  conference  on  the  Russian  situation.  They  met  in  an  upper 
room  of  the  White  House. 

“.  .  .  after  we  had  .  .  .  seated  ourselves,  somewhat  in  order 
of  rank,”  writes  General  March,  “the  President  entered  the 
room  with  a  pad  in  his  hand,  and  taking  a  position  standing 
and  facing  us  .  .  .  read  from  his  pad  his  views  on  the  matter  at 
issue — a  condensed  version  of  the  so-called  ‘Aide  Memoire’^ .  .  . 

When  he  had  finished  he  turned  to  Secretary  Lansing,  who 
agreed  and  commended  the  paper.  Secretary  Daniels  also  ap¬ 
proved,  and  Secretary  Baker  nodded.  Turning  to  me  and  find¬ 
ing  me  shaking  my  head  vigorously,  he  said  with  some  asperity. 
Why  are  you  shaking  your  head.  General?’  and  instantly  went 
opposed  to  this  because  you  do  not  think  Japan 
will  limit  herself  to  7,000  men,  and  that  this  decision  will  further 
her  schemes  for  territorial  aggrandizement.’  I  have  never  been 
a  ^  yes-yes  man,  so  I  said  in  reply,  ‘Just  that,  and  for  other 
military  reasons  which  I  have  already  told  you.’  He  replied, 
‘Well,  we  will  have  to  take  that  chance.’  .  .  . 

^Secretary  Baker  sent  this  message  over  to  the  President  on  the  6th,  saying;  “.  . 
you  will  find  [it]  important  to  read  before  your  conference  with  Lord  Reading  on 
Monday.  ’  ° 

^See  this  volume,  pp.  283-285. 

^March,  The  Nation  at  War,  pp.  124-126.  For  a  memorandum  of  the  steps  decided 
on,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Russia,  Vol.  II,  pp.  262-263. 
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Late-afternoon  appointments:  Senators  Martin  and  Sim¬ 
mons,  and  Representative  Kitchin;  Representative  Harrison. 
Evening  at  Keith’s  Theater. 

Colonel  House  to  the  President,  telling  of  a  conversation  he 
had  had  that  day  with  the  Japanese  ambassador.  House 
had,  he  said,  “pointed  out  the  advantage”  of  Japan’s 
following  the  international  ideals  set  forth  by  President 
Wilson. 

“.  .  .  .  If  Japan  would  do  this,  I  thought  she  would 
find  America  ready  to  help  her  extend  her  sphere  of  in¬ 
fluence.  .  .  . 

“It  has  been  my  opinion  for  a  long  time  that  unless 
Japan  was  treated  with  more  consideration  regarding  the 
right  of  her  citizens  to  expand  in  nearby  Asiatic,  un¬ 
developed  countries,  she  would  have  to  be  reckoned  with 
and  rightly  so.  .  .  .” 

Secretary  Baker  to  General  Pershing,  a  long  and  tactful 
letter: 

“.  .  .  .  When  the  loo-division  program  came  it  occurred 
to  me  that  we  ought  to  study  the  situation  with  the  view 
of  determining  the  maximum  amount  we  can  do.  I  have 
the  feeling  that  this  war  has  gone  on  long  enough  and  if  any 
exertion  on  our  part  or  any  sacrifice  can  speed  its  successful 
termination  even  by  a  single  day,  we  should  make  it.  We 
are  therefore  now  having  studies  made  to  show  the  things 
necessary  to  be  done  for  three  possible  programs,  one  in¬ 
volving  60,  one  80,  and  the  other  loo  divisions  by  the  first 
of  July,  1919. ...  In  the  meantime,  I  have  asked  the  British 
Government  to  continue  the  troop  ships  which  they  have 
had  in  our  service  during  June  through  July  and  August, 
and  have  told  them  frankly  that  we  are  considering  an 
enlargement  of  our  program  which  may  require  for  a  time 
at  least  the  uninterrupted  service  of  all  the  ships  which 
we  have  been  using.  ...  I  think  it  highly  important  that 
neither  General  Foch  nor  the  British  and  French  Govern¬ 
ments  should  assume  our  ability  to  carry  out  an  enlarged 
program  until  we  ourselves  have  studied  it.  There  is  no 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  shrink  from 
any  sacrifice  or  any  effort,  and  yet  experience  has  taught 
us  that  great  as  our  capacity  is  in  industry  it  takes  time  to 
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build  new  factories,  get  the  necessary  machine  tools,  and 
bring  together  the  raw  materials  for  any  large  increase 
in  industrial  output,  and  I  am  especially  concerned  that 
there  should  be  no  disappointment  on  the  part  of  our 
allies.  .  .  . 

“The  men  in  our  training  camps  are  champing  at  the 
bit,  and  this  applies  not  only  to  the  officers,  who  naturally 
want  their  professional  opportunity,  but  to  the  men  as  well. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  difficulties  in  America  is  to  make  people 
content  with  the  lot  which  keeps  them  here  for  any  length 
of  time,  so  impatient  are  we  all,  military  men  and  civilians 
alike,  to  get  to  France  where  the  real  work  is  being  done. . . . 

“The  President  and  I  have  had  several  conferences  about 
your  situation  in  France,  both  of  us  desiring  in  every  possi¬ 
ble  way  to  relieve  you  of  unnecessary  burdens,  but  of 
course  to  leave  you  with  all  the  authority  necessary  .  .  . 
As  the  American  troops  in  France  become  more  and  more 
numerous  and  the  battle  initiative  on  some  parts  of  the 
front  passes  to  you,  the  purely  military  part  of  your  task 
will  necessarily  take  more  and  more  of  your  time,  and  both 
the  President  and  I  want  to  feel  that  the  planning  and 
executing  of  military  undertakings  has  your  personal  con¬ 
sideration  and  that  your  mind  is  free  for  that  as  far  as 
possible.  The  American  people  think  of  you  as  their  ‘fight¬ 
ing  General,’  and  I  want  them  to  have  that  idea  more  and 
more  brought  home  to  them.  For  these  reasons,  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  some  plan  could  be  devised  by  which  you 
would  be  free  from  any  necessity  of  giving  attention  to 
services  of  supply  it  would  help,  and  one  plan  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  which  suggested  itself  was  to  send  General  Goethals 
over  to  take  charge  of  the  services  of  supply,  establishing 
a  direct  relationship  between  him  and  Washington  . . .  Such 
a  plan  would  place  General  Goethals  rather  in  a  coordinate 
than  a  subordinate  relationship  to  you  ...  I  would  be  very 
glad  to  know  what  you  think  about  this  suggestion.  .  .  . 
The  President  and  I  will  consider  your  reply  together,  and 
you  may  rely  upon  our  being  guided  only  by  confidence 
jn  your  judgment  and  the  deep  desire  to  aid  you.^ 

^Pershing’s  reply  on  the  28th  disapproved  in  no  uncertain  terms  the  suggestion  that 
Goethals  be  sent  over.  See  Pershing,  My  Experiences  in  the  World  War,  Vol.  II,  pp 
190-191.  ^ 
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“One  other  aspect  of  your  burdens  the  President  feels 
can  be  somewhat  lightened  by  a  larger  use  of  General  Bliss 
as  diplomatic  intermediary.  .  . 

Secretary  Daniels  instructed  Admiral  Knight  of  the  flagship 
Brooklyn^  by  telegram:  “This  Government  desires  Vladi¬ 
vostok  kept  available  as  a  base  for  the  safety  of  Czechs  and 
as  a  means  of  egress  for  them  should  the  necessity  arise. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  and  to  indicate  our  sympathy 
and  support  you  are  authorized  to  utilize  the  force  at  your 
disposal  and  to  request  similar  action  by  Allied  naval  forces 
in  holding  the  city.  Avoid  any  action  tending  to  offend 
Russian  sentiment  01  to  become  involved  in  any  political 
question.  .  . 

The  American  minister  in  Switzerland  telegraphed  Herron’s 
“unhesitating  and  urgent  answer”  to  the  President’s 
question  of  July  ist:  he  favored  the  immediate  initiation 
of  a  Society  of  Nations — a  “redemptive  and  creative  act.” 

The  House  passed  a  resolution  empowering  the  President 
to  take  over  the  telegraph,  telephone,  cable  and  radio 
systems  of  the  country. 

Senate  and  House  adopted  the  conference  report  on  the 
Agricultural  Appropriation  bill  containing  a  guaranteed 
price  for  wheat;  and  the  bill  went  to  the  President. 

To  Senator  Atlee  Pomerene: 

“It  is  of  vital  consequence  to  the  country  that  the 
Senate  should  concur  with  the  House  in  the  action  taken 
last  evening  with  regard  to  the  wire  service,  and  I  write 
to  beg  very  earnestly  that  you  will  be  generous  enough 
to  give  me  your  active  support  in  the  effort  to  obtain  im¬ 
mediate  action. 

“  I  think  I  need  not  assure  you  that  I  would  not  speak 
in  these  terms  if  I  did  not  believe  that  very  serious  con¬ 
sequences  might  ensue  upon  delay  in  this  matter.  Inter¬ 
ruptions  of  the  telegraphic  service  are  sure  to  occur  in  the 
early  future,  and  those  interruptions  might  at  a  critical 
time  be  of  the  most  serious  consequence.  I  have  found  one 
of  the  great  telegraphic  companies  quite  unwilling  to  do 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Russia,  Vol.  II,  pp.  263-264. 
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what  every  other  great  service  of  the  country  has  done  in 
responding  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Government,  and  it 
has  become  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Government 
should  have  control  while  the  war  lasts  .  .  . 

Sunday j  July  yth. 

The  President  attended  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  morning.  At  2:30  Hoover  called  and  at  3:15  Secretary 
Burleson  arrived  to  discuss  a  threatened  telegraphers’  strike.^ 
In  the  evening  the  President  conferred  with  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy.^ 

Monday ,  July  8th. 

The  President  worked  in  his  study  until  eleven  o’clock,  when 
Senator  Pomerene  came  in  to  discuss  the  telephone  and  tele¬ 
graph  resolution.  At  two  o’clock  the  British  ambassador  called, 
again  on  the  subject  of  intervention.  Late-afternoon  appoint¬ 
ments:  a  delegation  from  the  Hungarian  Reformed  Churches; 
Senator  J.  H.  Lewis  of  Illinois;  Senator  Owen  of  Oklahoma. 

Secretary  Lansing  conferred  with  the  Japanese  ambassador 
as  to  the  plans  for  Russia  which  had  been  adopted  at  the 
White  House  conference  on  the  6th.  Ishii  was  personally 
favorable  and  promised  to  take  the  matter  up  with  his 
government  immediately.® 

Secretary  Baker  wrote  General  Bliss  of  a  growing  feeling  in 
this  country  that  “something  must  be  done  to  break  the 
deadlock  that  the  Western  front  presents,  and  if  it  cannot 

^The  Commercial  Telegraphers’  Union  of  America  planned  a  strike  on  the  8th,  but 
called  it  off  after  Gompers  and  Secretary  Wilson  had  talked  to  the  president  of  the 
union. 

““See  facsimile  of  Roosevelt’s  letter  to  the  President  written  the  following  day.  Some 
time  after  this  they  discussed  the  availability  of  Alfred  E.  Smith  as  Democratic  candi¬ 
date  for  the  governorship  of  New  York.  The  President  said;  “I  should  be  entirely 
satisfied  with  Smith  s  nomination.  He  seems  to  be  a  man  who  has  responded  in  an 
extraordinyy  manner  to  the  awakening  forces  of  a  new  day  and  the  compulsion  of 
changing  circumstances.  He  seems  to  have  noteworthy  support  from  organizations  and 
individuals  who  are  working  in  one  way  or  another  for  the  improvement  of  govern¬ 
ment.”  When  Roosevelt  pointed  out  that  Smith  was  a  Catholic,  the  President  replied: 
“The  day  to  take  political  consideration  of  that  has  gone  by.  People  are  every  day 
reading  the  casualty  lists  of  American  boys  of  every  creed.” 

®For  Lansing’s  memorandum  of  the  interview,  sent  to  the  President  the  same  day, 
see  Foreign  Relations^  1918,  Russia,  Vol.  II,  pp.  267-268.  ’ 
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be  done  on  the  Western  front,  then  let’s  do  it  in  Siberia  or 
any  other  place.”  This,  he  thought,  was  a  “very  dangerous 
doctrine  and  a  totally  erroneous  position.  .  .  .” 

“.  .  .  every  man  and  every  ship  which  is  diverted  from 
the  Western  front  diminishes  the  aggregate  Allied  power 
there,  and  any  expedition  to  any  other  part  of  the  world 
increases  the  disposition  on  the  Allies’  part  merely  to  hold 
the  Western  front  and  see  what  happens  elsewhere.”^ 

Lord  Robert  Cecil  telegraphed  Colonel  House  that  it  was  felt 
by  many  in  England  that  Allied  intervention  in  Siberia 
was  being  unduly  delayed.  “.  .  .  I  am  afraid  that  sooner 
or  later  feeling  will  become  too  strong  to  be  repressed  and 
a  dangerous  explosion  may  follow  which  might  produce 
very  unwelcome  results,  possibly  even  giving  rise  to  inter¬ 
national  criticism  and  recrimination.  .  . 

Pershing  telegraphed  mafi-power  figures.  Combatant  strength 
on  the  French  front:  Great  Britain,  1,044,000;  France, 
1,333,000;  Italy,  14,000;  Germany,  estimate 

only).  These  figures,  Pershing  warned,  must  be  considered 
extremely  confidential  and  under  no  circumstances  pub¬ 
lished,  the  main  reason  being  that  an  acrimonious  dispute 
was  in  progress  between  the  French  and  British  as  to 
whether  Great  Britain  was  throwing  her  full  weight  against 
the  Germans  in  France. 

Secretary  Baker  sent  Pershing’s  message  over  to  the 
President,  marked  “very  confidential.”^ 

Hoover  left  for  Europe,  to  survey  the  food  situation  there. 

To  Colonel  House: 

MY  DEAR  house: 

Will  you  not  rewrite  the  enclosed  constitution  of  a 
League  of  Nations  [the  Phillimore  report]  as  you  think  it 
ought  to  be  rewritten, — along  the  lines  of  your  recent 
letter  to  Lord  Robert  Cecil?  That  will  be  the  best  means 
of  expressing  a  definite  judgment  and  furnish  me  the  full 

iPalmer,  Newton  D.  Baker,  Vol.  II,  p.  318. 

®For  entire  message,  see  Intimate  Papers,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  414. 

3When  America’s  million,  already  in  France,  was  added,  the  German  superiority 
of  numbers  disappeared.  Ludendorff  writes:  “.  .  .  not  only  had  our  March  superiority 
in  the  number  of  the  divisions  been  canceled,  but  even  the  difference  in  gross  numbers 
was  now  to  our  disadvantage  .  .  Ludendorff  s  Own  Story,  p.  275’ 
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Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  Woodrow  Wilson 


A  handwritten  letter  from  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  then  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to  President  Wilson,  July  8,  1918. 

This  letter  marks  the  real  beginning  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt’s 
career  in  national  politics.  Under  date  of  October  24,  1938,  President 
Roosevelt  in  a  letter  to  the  author  adds  these  interesting  details: 


“This  was  a  day  or  two  before  I  sailed  on  a  destroyer  for  overseas  service. 

“The  fact  was  that  many  of  the  organization  leaders  in  the  State  of  New 
York — including,  by  the  way,  C.  F.  Murphy,  felt  that  I  was  the  only  person 
who  could  beat  Whitman  for  a  third  term.  During  May  and  June  I  had 
worked  very  hard  to  get  everybody  to  agree  on  a  candidate  other  than 
myself.  Finally,  shortly  before  this  letter  to  the  President  was  written,  I 
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persuaded  the  New  York  City  people  that  Alfred  E.  Smith,  then  President 
of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  could  be  nominated  and  elected  and  that  Smith 
would  be  entirely  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  up-State  Democratic 
leaders. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  before  I  sailed  I  gave  to  Louis  Howe  the  job  of 
getting  up-State  Democratic  leaders  to  demand  the  nomination  of  Alfred 
E.  Smith.  Thus  any  forcing  of  the  nomination  on  me  was  avoided,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  up-State  New  York  pushed  Smith’s  candidacy  before 
the  Convention,  and  when  the  latter  was  held.  Smith  was  nominated  as 
practically  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  State. 

“This  letter  of  mine  to  President  Wilson  was  merely  an  effort  to  clinch 
the  matter  of  preventing  my  own  nomination  in  case  the  plan  to  nominate 
Smith  did  not  go  through.” 
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basis  for  the  comment  and  opinion  with  regard  to  it  for 
which  the  British  Government  is  asking. 

I  wish  you  would  read  the  enclosed  very  remarkable 
letter  from  Herron^  and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it.  It 
is  a  moving  document,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  moves 
my  judgment  as  much  as  it  moves  my  feelings.  Let  me 
have  it  back,  please,  when  you  have  read  it. 

I  have  not  written  recently  because  I  have  been  sweat¬ 
ing  blood  over  the  question  what  it  is  right  and  feasible 
{possible)  to  do  in  Russia.  It  goes  to  pieces  like  quick¬ 
silver  under  my  touch,  but  I  hope  I  see  and  can  report 
some  progress  presently,  along  the  double  line  of  economic 
assistance  and  aid  to  the  Czecho-Slovaks. 

I  hail  your  letters  with  deep  satisfaction  and  unspoken 
thanks  go  out  to  you  for  each  one  of  them,  whether  I 
write  or  not,  and  the  most  affectionate  appreciation  of  all 
that  you  do  for  me. 

I  am  very  tired,  for  there  never  were  so  many  problems 
per  diem,  it  seems  to  me,  as  there  are  now.  But  I  am  well. 
We  are  well.  And  all  unite  in  the  most  affectionate  mes¬ 
sages. 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

W.W.2 

To  Secretary  Lansing^  who  had  sent  over,  for  the  President’s 
judgment,  a  copy  of  a  resolution  which  Representative  Gal- 

^See  this  volume,  p.  245. 

*In  the  course  of  his  reply  House  said:  .  there  is  no  denying  that  there  has  re¬ 

cently  been  a  great  acceleration  of  the  thought  and  desire  for  a  League  of  Nations. 
This  thought  has  crystallized  around  your  name,  and  I  believe  you  are  wise  in  giving 
it  immediate  and  thorough  consideration.  .  .  . 

“One  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  is  the  desire  of  the  French  not  only  to  have 
a  League  of  Nations  started  by  the  Entente  before  the  war  ends,  but  to  exclude  the 
Central  Powers  afterwards.  Lord  Grey’s  recent  assertion  that  a  League  of  Nations 
would  be  incomplete  without  them,  has  raised  a  storm  in  France  and  only  a  few  so¬ 
cialist  papers  have  commended  the  idea.” 
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lagher  proposed  to  introduce  if  there  were  no  objection:  “ . . .  the 
House  of  Representatives  consider  the  creation  of  a  free  and 
independent  Polish  state,  with  access  to  the  sea,  to  be  one  of 
the  objects  for  which  the  United  States  is  fighting  in  the  present 
war,  and  as  one  of  the  necessary  provisions  in  any  treaty  of 
peace  which  may  be  concluded.”  The  President’s  reply  was 
written  on  his  own  typewriter: 

“My  clear  judgment  about  this  is,  that  it  is  not  wise  to 
take  such  action  piecemeal  about  the  items  of  a  final 
settlement.  Our  attitude  is  clearly  spoken  by  our  actions. 
The  world  has  no  doubt  w^here  we  stand,  and  we  have 
already  recognized  the  representatives  of  a  Polish  State. 
If  we  are  to  be  definite  in  the  case  of  this  particular  na¬ 
tional  aspiration,  why  not  in  the  case  of  others,  and  where 
shall  we  stop,  definition  being  at  each  step  increasingly 
difficult.” 

To  Senator  "John  Sharp  Williams: 

“My  heart  goes  out  to  you  in  profound  sympathy.  I 
have  just  read  in  the  papers  of  the  death  of  your  daughter, 
and  know  how  your  heart  must  be  darkened  by  such  a 
bereavement.  I  have  been  able  to  realize,  if  you  will  let 
me  say  so,  in  my  intercourse  with  you  how  hard  and  sin¬ 
cerely  you  can  love  and  therefore  I  can  form  some  con¬ 
ception  of  what  this  loss  must  be  costing  you.  I  hope  that 
you  will  not  think  that  I  am  intruding  in  expressing  my 
warmest  and  most  heartfelt  sympathy.” 

To  Senator  John  Sharp  Williams,  based  on  a  draft  prepared  by 
Secretary  Baker: 

“I  have  conferred  with  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the 
subject  of  the  soldier  vote  in  France,  and  he  has  pointed 
out  to  me  difficulties  which  seem  inherent  in  the  problem 
but  which  do  not  lie  on  the  surface  so  that  they  can  be 
appreciated  generally  without  a  statement  of  them.  The 
laws  of  many  of  the  States  make  no  provision  for  taking 
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the  vote  of  absent  soldiers,  so  that  any  facilities  extended 
by  the  Army  could  be  taken  advantage  of  only  by  those 
States  which  have  in  some  way  made  provision  for  such 
an  emergency.  In  some  States  the  soldier  vote  is  author¬ 
ized  to  be  taken  by  mail,  but  the  guarantee  of  the  secret 
ballot  stands  in  the  way,  because  uncensored  correspond¬ 
ence  can  not  be  permitted  for  military  reasons.  In  some 
States  commissioners  are  authorized  to  be  appointed  to 
visit  the  soldiers  and  take  their  votes,  and  the  Secretary 
of  War  tells  me  that  the  military  authorities  will  co¬ 
operate  with  such  commissioners  as  far  as  possible,  but  he 
points  out  the  danger  of  allowing  any  sort  of  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  purity  of  the  ballot,  or  of  the  thoroughness 
of  the  opportunity  to  vote,  being  allowed  to  rest  on  the 
military  authorities,  as  disappointed  expectations  on  the 
part  of  candidates  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  accusations 
of  unfairness  among  military  men  in  whom  the  public 
confidence  ought  not  to  be  shaken  by  such  charges.  .  . 

To  Bernhardt  W all,  who  had  done  an  etching  of  the  President 
in  uniform: 

“I  warmly  and  sincerely  appreciate  the  sentiment  which 
led  you  to  make  the  etching  of  which  you  were  kind  enough 
to  send  me  a  copy,  but  I  feel  bound,  in  replying  to  your 
letter  ...  to  say  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  putting  me 
in  uniform  violates  a  very  fundamental  principle  of  our 
institutions,  namely,  that  the  military  power  is  subordi¬ 
nate  to  the  civil.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution,  of 
course,  realized  that  the  President  would  seldom  be  a 
soldier  and  their  idea  in  making  him  the  Commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States  was  that 
the  armed  forces  of  the  country  must  be  the  instruments 
of  the  authority  by  which  policy  was  determined.  It  is 
for  that  reason  that  we  can  so  truly  say  that  our  organi¬ 
zation  is  in  no  sense  and  can  in  no  sense  be  militaristic. 
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“I  do  not  think  this  is  a  mere  formal  scruple  on  my 
part.  I  believe  it  goes  to  the  root  of  things,  and  I  am  sure 
I  may  thus  candidly  express  it  to  you  without  creating 
the  impression  that  I  do  not  fully  appreciate  the  motive 
and  the  idea  of  your  etching,  by  which  I  am  very  much 
com,plimented.”^ 

Tuesday y  July  gth. 

Appointments  after  the  cabinet  meeting:  Representative 
Brumbaugh;  Judge  John  W.  Wescott.  Secretary  Baker  and 
General  March  were  guests  at  dinner.  Moving  pictures  were 
shown  in  the  evening,  with  George  Creel  there  to  supervise; 
afterward  Baker  and  March  retired  with  the  President  to  his 
study  for  a  conference.  Baker  that  night  telegraphed  General 
Bliss:  “General  March  and  I  have  been  in  conference  with  the 
President  about  the  Murmansk  expedition.  As  we  understand 
it,  the  permanent  military  representatives  are  unanimous  in 
recommending  that  the  expedition  as  now  proposed  be  duly 
undertaken.  None  of  us  can  see  the  military  value  of  the  pro¬ 
posal  and  we  assume  that  other  considerations  moved  in  favor 
of  it.  Please  cable  for  the  President  fully  your  views,  military 
and  otherwise,  on  the  subject.”^ 

Secretary  Lansing  wrote  the  President  of  an  interview  that 
afternoon  with  the  British,  French  and  Italian  ambassadors 
as  to  whether  other  troops  than  American  and  Japanese 
were  to  take  part  in  the  initial  landing  at  Vladivostok. 
Lansing  had  taken  the  position  that  such  details  could  not 
be  considered  until  Japan  approved  the  general  plan. 
Throughout  the  conference  Lansing  felt  that  the  British 
ambassador  was  “not  entirely  favorable  because  he  felt 
Great  Britain  had  been  ignored.”® 


iMr.  Wall  replied  that  he  had  canceled  the  plate. 

sPalmer,  Newton  D.  Baker,  Vol.  It,  p.  319.  Bliss,  in  the  course  of  his  reply,  said: 
It  seems  to  me  that  our  Allies  want  the  United  States  to  commit  itself  to  ex¬ 
peditions  to  various  places  where,  after  the  War,  they  alone  will  have  any  special  in- 

tCLCStiS*  •  •  • 

“We  must  fight  somewhere,  and  originally  we  selected  France  and  at  the  request  of 
the  Allies  themselves.” 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Russia,  Vol.  II,  pp.  269-270. 
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To  JV.  H.  Taft  and  F.  P.  Walsh^  joint  chairmen  of  the  National 
War  Labor  Board,  who  wrote  that  their  Board  recommended 
a  general  increase  where  necessary  of  electric  railway  rates. 
Congressional  legislation  was  needed  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
appointment  of  an  administrator  to  act  for  the  President 
in  dealing  with  the  electric  railways  asking  relief.  When  Tu¬ 
multy  was  asked  by  the  President  for  a  summary  of  the  Board’s 
recommendations,  he  wrote:  “Nothing  that  you  have  been 
called  upon  to  do  since  the  War  began  is  fraught  with  so  much 
danger  as  is  this  suggestion.  .  .  .”; 

“I  have  received  and  thought  very  earnestly  about 
your  communication  .  .  .  with  regard  to  the  electric  urban 
and  suburban  railway  systems  in  connection  with  federal 
relief,  and  find  myself  obliged  to  say  in  reply  that  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  policy  suggested  is  the  wise  one.  In 
practically  every  state  there  is  a  board  constituted,  under 
the  laws  of  the  state  which  is  authorized  to  pass  upon  the 
question  of  rates,  which  seems  to  lie  at  the  heart  of  the 
difficulties  which  you  and  the  gentlemen  associated  with 
you  on  the  Board  have  been  so  intelligently  attacking, 
and  I  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  those  boards  to  address 
themselves  to  this  subject  in  active  cooperation  with  such 
federal  instrumentalities  as  your  own  Board,  in  order  that 
all  local  circumstances  and  conditions  may  be  considered 
along  with  the  federal  interests. 

“In  the  case  of  New  Jersey,  for  example,  there  is  a 
Public  Utilities  Board,  with  full  power,  which  has  looked 
into  the  question  of  rates  for  the  electric  urban  and  subur¬ 
ban  railway  systems  of  the  state  as  no  federal  authority 
would  have  the  time  or  the  opportunity  to  do,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  their  imperative  duty  to  arrive  at  a  de¬ 
cision  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible  and  give  it  publicity 
and  effect. 

“The  danger  in  the  present  circumstances  is  that  we 
will  hasten  to  erect  federal  machinery  which  cannot 
promptly  enough  deal  with  complicated  questions  of  this 
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sort  and  which  will  unnecessarily  supplant  thoroughly  or¬ 
ganized  and  entirely  competent  bodies  already  in  existence 
in  their  several  states,  and  I  hope  that  the  Board  will  ex¬ 
ercise  its  full  influence  in  bringing  about  a  coordination 
with  such  local  instrumentalities.” 

To  F.  JV.  Oliver: 

“I  am  warmly  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter  .  .  .  and 
appreciate  very  warmly  the  motive  that  prompted  you 
to  write  it,  but,  frankly,  though  I  know  nothing  against 
Judge  Spencer,  I  hope  that  Missouri  will  send  a  Democrat 
and  not  a  Republican  to  the  Senate,  because  ever  since 
the  war  began  there  has  been  a  distinct  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Republican  leaders  to  take  the  direction  of  the  war 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Executive. 

“But  this  is  only  for  your  own  eye.  I  felt  bound  to  say 
it  in  candor.” 

To  his  secretary^  Tumulty^  referring  to  a  protest  against  the 
Senate  joint  resolution  in  favor  of  setting  one  minute  each  day 
for  the  Angelus  prayer: 

“I  think  it  would  be  worth  while  to  explain  to  this 
gentleman  that  the  angelus  is  in  this  case  merely  a  name, 
not  the  adoption  of  a  ceremony  or  anything  historically 
connected  with  that  ceremony.  It  was  a  convenient  term 
by  which  to  indicate  the  wish  of  the  Senate  that  the 
citizens  of  the  country  might  pause  every  day  at  noon 
for  a  moment  of  prayer.” 

Wednesday^  July  loth. 

The  “war  cabinet”  met  at  2:30.  At  4:30  Mrs.  J.  Borden 
Harriman  arrived,  with  Madame  Botchkarova,  Colonel  of  the 
Russian  woman’s  Battalion  of  Death.  The  interview  was  in¬ 
tensely  dramatic. 

“ .  .  .  .  Botchkarova  started  off  her  story  in  a  fairly  matter- 
of-fact  way;  then  suddenly  she  began  to  tell  the  tale  of  the 
sufferings  of  her  people  and  her  tongue  went  like  a  runaway 
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horse.  She  would  hardly  wait  for  her  interpreter  to  put  what  she 
was  saying  into  English.  Her  face  worked.  Suddenly  she  threw 
herself  on  the  floor  and  clasped  her  arms  about  the  President’s 
knees  begging  him  for  help,  for  food,  for  troops  to  intervene 
against  the  Bolsheviki.  The  President  sat  with  tears  streaming 
down  his  cheeks,  and  assured  her  of  his  sympathy.  The  little 
party  finally  got  away  from  the  White  House,  all  very  much 
shaken.”^ 

Late-afternoon  appointments:  Dr.  E.  Stagg  Whitin  and 
representatives  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  War 
Industries  Board,  and  the  National  Committee  on  Prisoners 
and  Prison  Labor;  W.  F.  Morgan  and  S.  C.  Mead  from  the 
Merchants’  Association  of  New  York,  in  regard  to  the  group  of 
destitute  Russians  being  brought  over  from  France;^  Senator 
Smith  of  South  Carolina;  M.  Brice  Clagett,  McAdoo’s  secre¬ 
tary. 

Secretary  Lansing  to  the  President;  “The  Japanese  Ambassa¬ 
dor  called  this  afternoon.  He  said  that  he  had  not  heard 
from  his  Government,  but  that  it  might  possibly  expedite 
a  decision  if  some  arrangement  could  be  made  as  to  the 
chief  commander  of  the  combined  forces. 

“I  told  him  that  I  had  not  discussed  the  subject  with 
you  because  it  did  not  seem  of  prime  importance  but  that 
in  view  of  his  raising  the  question  I  would  lay  it  before  you. 
While  making  light  of  the  matter  to  Ishii  I  think  that  it  is 
really  a  serious  subject  which  will  have  to  be  settled  very 
soon.  It  presents  considerable  embarrassment,  and,  to  tell 
the  truth,  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  say  as  I  am  sure  the 
Japanese  will  expect  to  be  in  high  command.  Will  you 
please  be  good  enough  to  give  me  your  judgment  as  to  how 
I  should  treat  the  subject  with  the  Ambassador?” 

To  William  Phillips: 

“I  have  your  letter  .  .  .  informing  me  that  ...  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Paris  is  anxious  to  confer  an  honorary  degree 
upon  me.  I  hope  that  you  will  say  to  the  French  Ambassa¬ 
dor  how  very  much  honored  I  should  feel  by  such  an  ac- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  University.  I  particularly  appreciate 

^Harriman,  From  Pinafores  to  Politics,  pp.  280-281. 

^See  this  volume,  pp.  246-247. 
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this  honor  in  view  of  its  extraordinary  character,  inasmuch 
as  no  French  University  has  ever  conferred  an  honorary 
degree  of  any  kind  before.  I  am  very  much  touched  by 
this  evidence  of  their  friendship.” 

To  E.  N.  Hurley: 

“Thank  you  very  much  indeed  for  your  report  ...  of 
the  progress  in  the  ship  building.  When  you  get  an  op¬ 
portunity  will  you  not  express  to  those  who  are  working 
ifor  the  Board  and  for  the  Corporation  the  keen  interest 
with  which  I  follow  all  these  operations  and  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  each  bureau  and  agency  and  yard?” 

To  his  nephew y  J.  L.  Kennedy: 

“I  have  your  telegram.  Unfortunately,  I  couldn’t  in  any 
case  put  you  on  the  Commission  to  go  to  Russia,  simply 
because  you  are  my  nephew  and  I  think  public  opinion 
very  properly  frowns  upon  public  officials  choosing  their 
own  relatives  for  public  service.  But  there  is  another 
reason,  besides.  There  is  no  likelihood-  that  we  can  do 
anything  at  present  for  the  banking  system  of  Russia,  and 
that  will  not  be  one  of  the  subjects  with  which  the  Com¬ 
mission,  if  it  is  sent,  will  deal. 

“I  have  been  very  much  interested  to  hear  how  you 
were  making  good  in  your  present  position,  and  you  may 
be  sure  this  letter  carries  the  most  affectionate  messages 
to  you  and  yours.” 

Thursday^  July  nth. 

Afternoon  appointments:  Representative  Fairchild  of  New 
York;  President  John  H.  MacCracken  of  Lafayette  College; 
W.  B.  Colver  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission;  Senator  Benet 
of  South  Carolina. 

The  Senate  debated  the  telephone  and  telegraph  resolution 
vigorously,  Underwood  urging  its  passage  as  a  war  emer¬ 
gency  measure  and  Smith  of  Michigan  and  others  express¬ 
ing  (in  acrid  terms)  the  fear  that  Burleson  would  establish 
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himself  as  an  implacable  censor.  Senator  Lewis  at  one 
point  left  the  chamber  and  presently  brought  back  word 
that  Burleson  did  not  intend  to  do  so.^ 

A  message  from  General  Pershing  was  made  public,  denying 
certain  current  atrocity  stories  (that  the  Germans  give 
“poisoned  candy  to  the  children  to  eat  and  hand  grenades 
for  them  to  play  with”;  that  they  show  “glee  at  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  dying  writhings  and  laugh  aloud  when  the  grenades 
explode”;  that  they  “  feed  Americans  tuberculosis  germs”): 

“.  .  .  there  is  no  foundation  whatever,  in  fact,  for  such 
statements  based  on  any  experience  we  have  had  .  .  .” 
Pershing  stated  categorically.^ 

Herding,  addressing  the  main  committee  of  the  Reichstag: 
“ .  .  .  if .  .  .  serious  movements  occur  in  any  quarter  look¬ 
ing  toward  paving  the  way  for  peace  or  if  even  the  first 
steps  toward  such  a  movement  should  become  apparent, 
we  would  certainly  not  assume  a  declinatory  attitude 
from  the  start  but  we  would  immediately  meet  such 
seriously  meant  (I  say  emphatically,  seriously  meant) 
overtures.  Of  course  ...  it  is  necessary  that  authorized 
representatives  of  the  hostile  powers  who  are  expressly 
empowered  by  their  governments  should  give  us  to  under¬ 
stand  that  discussions  are  possible.  ...  I  can  also  say  to 
you  that  this  stand  is  not  only  my  own  but  that  it  is 
expressly  shared  by  the  highest  army  commanders  .  .  .”^ 

To  Secretary  Lansing: 

“Will  you  not  be  kind  enough  to  ask  Ambassador  Page 
at  Rome  to  convey  to  the  Royal  Institute  of  Superior 
Studies  at  Florence  an  expression  of  the  very  deep  ap¬ 
preciation  I  feel  of  the  honor  they  have  done  me  in  con¬ 
ferring  upon  me  the  degree  of  Doctor  Honoris  Causa?  I 

'New  York  Times,  July  I2,  1918. 

^Official  Bulletin,  July  11,  1918.  Newspapers  and  magazines  of  the  period  were  filled 
with  similar  stories  of  enemy — always  enemy — “atrocities.”  Harrowing  as  is  such 
reading  in  time  of  peace,  it  is  necessarily  a  very  part  and  parcel  of  war.  With  marvel¬ 
ously  improved  methods,  not  only  of  killing  but  of  broadcasting  the  details,  the  next 
war  should  produce  a  news  literature  beside  which  that  of  the  World  War  will  appear 
insignificant. 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  pp.  284-285.  The  following  day,  addressing 
the  same  body,  Herding  said:  “.  .  .  .  We  have  no  intention  of  keeping  Belgium  in  one 
form  or  another. . . .” 
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shall  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  valued  of  my  academic 
distinctions.” 

To  Senator  G.  M.  Hitchcock,  who  contemplated  submitting  a 
bill  for  recognizing  the  independence  of  Poland: 

“After  your  call  the  other  day,  I  made  a  point  of  having 
a  talk  with  the  Secretary  of  State  about  the  bill  you  were 
kind  enough  to  submit  for  my  opinion  ...  I  found  that 
the  Secretary  had  the  same  judgment  that  I  had  about 
the  matter,  namely,  that  while  the  passage  of  such  a  bill 
would  have  this  very  substantial  advantage,  that  it  would 
take  all  Poles  out  of  the  alien  enemy  class  under  our  ex¬ 
isting  statutes,  it  would  involve  this  very  serious  em¬ 
barrassment. 

“The  Czecho-Slovaks  and  the  Jugo-Slavs  have  re¬ 
cently  effected,  as  you  know,  an  organization  very  similar 
to  and  quite  as  influential  as  the  organization  which  the 
Poles  have  effected,  and  we  are  dealing  with  both.  The 
Poles  may  be  said  to  represent  a  definable  territory,  but 
the  Czecho-Slovaks  and  the  Jugo-Slavs  do  not.  It  is  not 
likely  that  if  they  followed  their  own  preferences,  they 
would  unite  in  a  single  state.  I  should  not  like  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  unrest  in  the  Austrian  Empire 
to  throw  the  least  cold  water  upon  the  Bohemians  and 
the  Slavs  to  the  south  of  them,  and  I  fear  separate  action 
with  regard  to  Poland  would  have  that  effect. 

“Thanking  you  for  seeking  my  judgment  .  .  .” 

To  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  president  of  Harvard  University: 

“I  have  your  letter  .  .  .  quoting  the  resolution  of  the 
League  to  Enforce  Peace  with  regard  to  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  act  in  connection  with  similar  com¬ 
mittees  in  the  nations  with  whom  we  are  associated  in 
the  war  ‘to  consider  the  establishment  of  a  league  of 
nations  now.’ 
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“The  only  committees  in  the  countries  with  whom  we 
are  associated  of  which  I  have  heard  were  committees 
appointed  by  the  governments.  I  should  consider  it  very 
embarrassing  to  have  a  private  organization  like  the 
League  to  Enforce  Peace  take  this  matter  up,  since  the 
immediate  establishment  of  a  league  of  nations  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  government  policy  not  only,  but  constitutes  part 
of  the  intricate  web  of  counsel  now  being  woven  between 
the  associated  governments.  I  am  having  this  matter 
studied  myself  and  hope  very  sincerely  that  if  the  League 
to  Enforce  Peace  undertakes  its  study,  it  will  not  in  ad¬ 
dition  undertake  to  establish  international  connections 
with  committees  of  a  different  origin  abroad.” 


Friday^  July  12th. 

Late-afternoon  appointments:  John  R.  Mott;  George  Foster 
Peabody;  two  delegates  from  the  United  States  Employees 
Compensation  Committee.  The  President  conferred,  in  the 
evening,  with  Senator  Simmons  and  Representative  Kitchin 
of  North  Carolina. 

The  President  vetoed  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  bill 
because  of  the  wheat  price  proviso. 

“.  .  .  .  I  dissent  upon  principle  because  I  believe  that 
such  inelastic  legislative  price  provisions  are  insusceptible 
of  being  administered  in  a  way  that  will  be  advantageous 
either  to  the  producer  or  to  the  consumer,  establishing  as 
they  do  arbitrary  levels  which  are  quite  independent  of  the 
normal  market  conditions,  and  because  I  believe  that  the 
present  method  of  regulating  by  conference  with  all  con¬ 
cerned  has  resulted  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner, 
considering  the  complexity  and  variety  of  the  subject 
matter  dealt  with.  .  .  . 

“Personally,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  farmers  of  the 
country  depend  upon  the  stimulation  of  price  to  do  their 
utmost  to  serve  the  Nation  and  the  world  at  this  time  of 
crisis  by  exerting  themselves  to  an  extraordinary  degree 
to  produce  the  largest  and  best  crops  possible.  Their 
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patriotic  spirit  in  this  matter  has  been  worthy  of  all 
praise  .  . 

George  Creel  sent  over  a  report  of  a  meeting  of  correspond¬ 
ents  of  American  newspapers,  called  by  “one  of  the  highest 
officers  in  the  British  Ministry  of  Information,”  to  promote 
the  dispatch  of  matter  about  the  fighting  achievements  of 
the  Czecho-Slovak  army  in  Siberia.  This  was  thought  to  be 
an  attempt  to  force  the  President’s  hand  by  stirring  up 
public  opinion  in  favor  of  intervention  to  help  the  Czecho¬ 
slovaks. 

Haiti  declared  war  on  Germany. 

To  Representative  Claude  Kitchin: 

“Some  time  ago,  as  you  know,  Mr.  William  Kent  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Tariff  Commission  spent  some  months 
in  making  a  study  of  free  port  or  free  zone  arrangements 
in  Europe  and  their  possibilities  and  promises  for  the 
United  States.  What  little  knowledge  I  have  of  these  ar¬ 
rangements  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  inclines  me  to 
believe  with  Mr.  Kent  that  they  might  prove  an  instru¬ 
mentality  of  the  highest  importance  in  our  foreign  com¬ 
merce.  I  understand  that  a  carefully  drafted  bill  with  re¬ 
gard  to  this  matter  was  prepared  and  introduced  some 
time  ago  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  and  that  in 
the  House  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  with  the  hope  that  a  sub-committee  might  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  take  the  matter  up  and  listen  to  testimony. 

“I  beg  that  you  will  pardon  my  troubling  you  to  ask 
what  the  status  of  the  matter  is  and  whether  there  is  any 
prospect  of  its  early  consideration.  I  hope  that  you  will 
feel  that  my  great  personal  interest  in  this  matter  justifies 
the  question.”^ 

^Official  Bulletin,  July  13,  1918.  When  Tumulty  called  attention  to  a  letter  about 
the  difficulties  faced  by  the  wheat  farmers  of  North  Dakota,  and  the  need  for  a  price 
fixed  by  Congress,  the  President  wrote:  “I  realize  the  hardship  to  the  North  Dakota 
farmers  but  I  did  not  feel  that  we  ought  to  fine  the  rest  of  the  country  to  support 
them.” 

^Kitchin  replied:  .  On  April  24  the  Committee  decided  to  take  no  action  upon 

the  bill  at  this  session.  I  agreed  with  the  Committee  in  this  course  and  at  your  con- 
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To  Representative  Scott  Ferris: 

“Thank  you  for  your  letter  .  .  .  with  its  enclosure.  I 
have  realized  to  what  length  the  Republican  Press  and 
the  Republican  leaders  are  going  and  am  glad  to  know  of 
every  evidence  of  it.  I  hope  and  believe  that  we  shall  find 
means  to  expose  their  methods  and  defeat  them.” 


Saturday y  July  ijth. 

The  President  omitted  his  golf  because  of  rain  and  remained 
in  the  private  part  of  the  house  most  of  the  day.  No  appoint¬ 
ments;  no  guests. 

Colonel  House,  at  the  President’s  request,  began  drafting 
suggestions  for  a  league  of  nations.  He  was  assisted  by 
David  Hunter  Miller  who  was  in  charge  of  the  subject  for 
the  Inquiry.^ 

The  Senate  by  a  strictly  partisan  vote  passed  the  resolution 
giving  the  President  authority  to  take  over  telegraph, 
telephone,  radio  and  cable  systems  of  the  country. 

To  Senator  J.  H.  Lewis  of  Illinois: 

“I  have  heard  with  concern  that  you  thought  of  not 
accepting  a  renomination  for  the  Senate  and  undertaking 
a  campaign.  I  hope  sincerely  that  if  that  has  been  your 
inclination,  you  will  reconsider  your  judgment  in  the 
matter  and  undertake  the  race.  We  are  counting  upon  you 
to  put  your  usual  spirit  and  energy  into  a  campaign  which 
I  am  sure  will  assist  to  make  the  issues  clear  in  Illinois.” 

To  his  secretary,  Tumulty,  referring  to  a  telephone  message 
from  Dr.  Garfield,  who  said  he  was  prohibiting  the  use  of  fuel 
by  country  clubs  during  the  approaching  winter.  Exemptions 
could  be  applied  for,  however,  and  Garfield  “wished  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  know  that  the  Fuel  Administration  would  take  pleasure 


venience  I  shall  be  glad  to  come  up  and  give  you  the  precise  reasons  for  the  action  of 
the  Committee. ,  . 

^House  also  consulted  Sir  William  Wiseman,  who  made  critical  suggestions.  Intimate 
Tapers,  Vol,  IV,  p.  23;  Miller,  The  Draping  of  the  Covenant,  Vol.  I,  p.  14, 
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in  seeing  to  it  that  the  necessary  exemptions  are  granted  to  the 
Country  Clubs  at  which  the  President  may  play  golf”; 

**  Please  say  to  Doctor  Garfield  that  I  would  not  for 
anything  have  him  make  any  exception  with  regard  to 
the  country  clubs  at  which  I  play  golf  during  the  winter. 
I  would  not  consent  in  any  case,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  never  make  use  of  the  club  houses.” 


Sunday y  July  14th. 

Miss  Benham  and  Dr.  Grayson  canie  in  for  luncheon,  and 
in  the  afternoon  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Mrs.  Wilson  s 
brother,  John  Randolph  Bolling,  took  a  long  drive. 

Colonel  House  to  the  President: 

“I  have  spent  yesterday  and  today  in  formulating  a 
draft  of  a  Convention  for  a  League  of  Nations.  ...  .  .  . 

“The  draft  was  written  without  reference  to  the  British 
Covenant  which  you  sent.  When  finished  the  two  were 
compared  and  several  of  the  Articles  of  the  British  were 

incorporated  as  a  whole.  ...  _  •  r 

“If  you  approve  ...  I  believe  it  would  be  wise  for  you 

to  take  some  means  of  giving  it  to  the  world  and  as  quickly 
as  possible  in  order  to  let  thought  crystallize  around  your 
plan  instead  of  some  other.  It  would  be  better,  I  think,  to 
do  this  without  consultation  with  any  foreign  government 
and  so  state  in  your  announcement.  If  you  take  it  up  with 
the  British  or  French  there  will  be  heart-burnings  if  the 

others  are  not  brought  into  it.  . 

“It  is  written  with  a  view  of  not  hurting  the  sensibilities 
of  any  nation  either  in  the  Entente  or  the  Central  Powers. 
It  is  also  written  with  a  view  that  the  League  might  be 
confined  to  the  Great  Powers,  giving  the  smaller  powers 
every  benefit  that  may  be  derived  therefrom.  If  the  smaller 
nations  are  taken  in,  the  question  of  equal  voting  power 
is  an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle.  ...  i-  j 

“These  smaller  nations  might  become  neutralized  as 
Belgium  and  Switzerland  were,  with  representation  with¬ 
out  voting  power,  just  as  our  Territories^have  had  repre¬ 
sentation  in  Congress  without  votes.  .  .  . 
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The  President  sent  a  Bastile  Day  message  to  the  Republic 
of  France: 

.  The  sea  seems  very  narrow  to-day,  France  is  so 
close  neighbor  to  our  hearts.  The  war  is  being  fought  to 
save  ourselves  from  intolerable  things,  but  it  is  also  being 
fought  to  save  man-kind.  We  extend  our  hands  to  each 
other,  to  the  great  peoples  with  whom  we  are  associated; 
and  to  the  peoples  everywhere  who  love  right  and  prize 
justice  as  a  thing  beyond  price,  and  consecrate  ourselves 
once  more  to  the  noble  enterprise  of  peace  and  justice, 
realizing  the  great  conceptions  that  have  lifted  France 
and  America  high  among  the  free  peoples  of  the  world. 
The  French  flag  flies  to-day  from  the  staff  of  the  White 
House  .  . 


Monday^  July  lyth. 

The  President  spent  the  morning  in  his  study.  Afternoon 
appointments:  a  committee  from  the  Plate  Printers’  Inter¬ 
national  Union;  Representative  Borland;  J.  F.  Fort  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission;  George  Creel. 

Polk  to  the  President,  reporting  a  call  from  the  French 
ambassador,  who  stated  that  his  government  was  willing 
to  accept  the  proposed  plan  for  sending  troops  to  Vladi¬ 
vostok  and  would  be  glad  to  cooperate.  The  Japanese 
ambassador  had  not  yet  heard  from  his  government  in 
regard  to  the  proposal. 

“.  .  .  .  I  think,”  wrote  Polk,  “if  we  were  disposed  to  tell 
him  that  we  had  no  objection  to  a  Japanese  officer  being 
the  senior  military  officer,  and  therefore  in  command  of  the 
troops,  we  would  hear  very  shortly  that  the  Japanese 
Government  were  willing  to  cooperate.  .  .  .” 

The  fifth  German  offensive  began  along  a  6o-mile  front  in  the 
Rheims  sector  the  second  battle  of  the  Afarne — with 
300,000  Americans  in  the  Marne  area  or  in  available  close 
support. 

To  Frank  L.  Folk,^  referring  to  a  message  from  George  D.  Herron 
which  the  American  ambassador  in  Switzerland  had  trans¬ 
mitted  with  the  comment  that  it  bore  upon  the  subject  matter 

^Official  Bulletin,  July  15,  1918. 
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of  his  telegram  of  July  5th.^  Herron’s  message  was  as  follows: 
“May  I  suggest  that  you  intimate  to  Washington  that  if  there 
is  anything  to  say,  if  the  President  or  the  State  Department 
cares  to  express  any  wish  as  to  what  I,  individually  and  un¬ 
officially,  may  say  or  may  not  say,  this  would  need  to  be  done 
as  quickly  as  possible.  I  think  that  Washington  might  well  let 
me  know,  for  my  own  personal  guidance,  whether  it  is  thought 
wise  to  keep  this  Bavarian  door  open,  even  though  a  negative 
answer  or  no  direct  answer  at  all  be  given  to  Bavaria.  ^  The 
President’s  letter  was  written  on  his  own  typewriter: 

“Please  remind  me  what  the  matter  was  which  Mr. 
Stovall  mentioned  in  his  3884,  July  fifth.  Herron  has  been 
so  fine  that  I  should  like  to  give  him  all  the  guidance  or 
advice  he  asks  for.”^ 

To  B.  M.  Baruch,  who  suggested  that  since  Russia’s  greatest 
enemy  was  going  to  be  hunger  and  privation.  Hoover  be 
appointed  to  head  the  Commission  for  Russia: 

“I  agree  with  you  in  your  estimate  of  Hoover,  but  I 
cannot  without  dislocating  some  of  the  most  important 
things  we  are  handling  spare  him  from  his  present  func¬ 
tions.  .  . 

Tuesday,  July  i6th. 

The  President  worked  in  his  study  until  12:45,  when  Senator 
Kendrick  of  Wyoming  arrived  for  a  conference.  The  Argentine 
ambassador  called  at  two  o’clock;  and  at  2:30  the  cabinet  uiet, 
the  President  bringing  up  among  other  things  the  matter  of 
an  “industrial  army”  and  the  question  as  to  whether  to  take 
over  the  telephone  and  telegraph  systems  of  the  nation.  Late- 
afternoon  appointments:  Representative  Lobeck  of  Nebraska; 
T.  P.  O’Connor;  Senator  Ransdell  of  Louisiana. 

^Regarding  Herron’s  latest  interview  with  De  Fiori  on  the  subject  of  Bavaria  s 
peace  program.  Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  pp.  276-279. 

Hbid.,  p.  286. 

’Polk  sent  over  a  copy  of  Stovall’s  message,  as  the  President  requested,  sa^ng  m 
his  covering  note;  “. . . .  I  suppose  there  is  no  harm  in  keeping  the  door  open,  as  Herron 
suggests,  but  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  any  move  of  any  importance  could  come 
from  Bavaria  at  this  time.”  And  on  the  i8th,  obviously  at  the  instruction  of  the 
President,  Polk  telegraphed  Stovall  in  this  sense.  Ibid.,  p.  290. 
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Colonel  House  forwarded  his  draft  for  a  covenant,^  and  the 
President  began  work  upon  it  at  once,  checking  in  the 
margin  the  articles  of  which  he  approved.  That  providing 
for  an  international  court  was  not  checked.  He  wrote  his 
own  first  draft  on  small  sheets  of  paper,  using  his  own 
typewriter. 

The  Austrian  Foreign  Minister,  addressing  the  Austrian 
and  Hungarian  Premiers  on  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Reichsrat: 

“. . . .  Territorial  aims  are . . .  the  only  things  now  sepa¬ 
rating  the  different  belligerent  groups.  .  .  . 

“There  is  hardly  any  difference  between  the  general 
principles  enunciated  by  the  statesmen  of  both  groups. 
President  Wilson’s  four  new  points  of  July  4  shall  not, 
apart  from  certain  exaggerations,  arouse  our  opposition. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  able  to  approve  of  them  heartily 
and  to  a  great  extent.  Nobody  would  refuse  homage  to 
this  genius  of  mankind,  and  nobody  would  refuse  his 
cooperation.  This,  however,  is  not  the  main  point,  but  it 
is  what  can  also  be  understood  in  the  interests  of  mankind. 

“  Both  groups  should  certainly  honestly  attempt  to  clear 
this  up  and  settle  it  by  mutual  agreement  .  .  . 

The  former  Czar  of  Russia  was  assassinated.® 

To  Senator  John  Sharp  Williams^  who  had  returned  home 
because  of  his  daughter’s  death,  and  had  written  the  President: 

....  I  shall  write  to  Mr.  Penrose — my  Senate  pair — that  I 
want  my  vote  to  count  in  favor  of  every  administration  meas¬ 
ure  .  . 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  ...  It  was  peculiarly  kind 
of  you  to  write  it  in  the  circumstances.  My  heart  goes  out 
to  you  in  this  time  of  your  distress  and  the  distress  of  your 
loved  ones,  and  it  is  particularly  touching  to  me  that  in 
such  circumstances  you  should  have  sent  me  such  assur¬ 
ances  of  the  arrangements  you  have  made  to  make  your 
support  effective  even  in  your  absence. 

'Letter  and  draft  printed  in  the  author’s  Woodrow  Wilson  and  World  Settlement 
Vol.  Ill,  Document  9.  ’ 

^W ar  Aims  and  Peace  Proposals,  pp.  354-355. 

foreign  Relations,  1918,  Russia,  Vol.  I,  p.  621. 
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“  I  hope  that,  incidentally,  you  will  get  a  little  rest.  Will 
you  not  convey  to  Mrs.  Williams  my  heartfelt  sympathy  ?” 


Wednesday,  July  lyth. 

The  President  spent  the  morning  in  his  study,  and  in  the  late 
afternoon  received:  Frederick  Lynch  and  Sir  George  Adam 
Smith;  Senator  Walsh  of  Montana.  Evening  at  the  Belasco 
Theater. 

Secretary  Lansing  addressed  to  the  Allied  ambassadors  in 
Washington  an  extremely  important  aide-memoire,  the 
vigorous  original  copy  of  which  was  written  by  the  President 
on  his  own  typewriter: 

“The  whole  heart  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  is 
in  the  winning  of  this  war  ....  the  United  States  .  . .  wishes 
to  cooperate  in  every  practicable  way  with  the  Allied 
Governments,  and  to  cooperate  ungrudgingly;  for  it  has 
no  ends  of  its  own  to  serve  .  .  . 

“In  full  agreement  with  the  Allied  Governments  and 
upon  the  unanimous  advice  of  the  Supreme  War  Council, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  adopted,  upon  its 
entrance  into  the  war,  a  plan  for  taking  part  in  the  fighting 
on  the  western  front  into  which  all  its  resources  of  men  and 
material  were  to  be  put  .  .  .  and  it  has  carried  out  that 
plan  with  energy  and  success  ...  It  is  now  considering  .  .  . 
the  possibility  of  making  very  considerable  additions  even 
to  this  immense  program  which,  if  they  should  prove  feasi¬ 
ble  at  all,  will  tax  the  industrial  processes  of  the  United 
States  and  the  shipping  facilities  of  the  whole  group  of 
associated  nations  to  the  utmost.  ... 

“In  such  circumstances  ...  it  cannot,  so  long  as  the 
military  situation  on  the  western  front  remains  critical, 
consent  to  break  or  slacken  the  force  of  its  present  effort 
by  diverting  any  part  of  its  military  force  to  other  points 
or  objectives.  ... 

“It  regards  the  Italian  front  as  closely  coordinated  with 
the  western  front,  however,  and  is  willing  to  divert  a  por¬ 
tion  of  its  military  forces  from  France  to  Italy  if  it  is  the 
judgment  and  wish  of  the  Supreme  Command  that  it 
should  do  so.  .  .  . 
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“It  is  the  clear  and  fixed  judgment  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  arrived  at  after  repeated  and  very 
searching  reconsiderations  of  the  whole  situation  in  Russia, 
that  military  intervention  there  would  . .  .  injure  her  rather 
than  help  her,  and  that  it  would  be  of  no  advantage  in  the 
prosecution  of  our  main  design,  to  win  the  war  against 
Germany.  It  can  not,  therefore,  take  part  in  such  inter¬ 
vention  or  sanction  it  in  principle.  .  .  .  For  helping  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  there  is  immediate  necessity  and  sufficient 
justification.  Recent  developments  have  made  it  evident 
that  that  is  in  the  interest  of  what  the  Russian  people 
themselves  desire,  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  glad  to  contribute  the  small  force  at  its  disposal 
for  that  purpose.  It  yields,  also,  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Supreme  Command  in  the  matter  of  establishing  a  small 
force  at  Murmansk,^  to  guard  the  military  stores  at  Kola, 
and  to  make  it  safe  for  Russian  forces  to  come  together 
in  organized  bodies  in  the  north.  But  it  .  .  .  can  go  no 
further  ...  It  is  not  in  a  position  ...  to  take  part  in  organ¬ 
ized  intervention  in  adequate  force  from  either  Vladivostok 
or  Murmansk  and  Archangel.  .  .  . 

“At  the  same  time  .  .  .  none  of  the  conclusions  here 
stated  is  meant  to  wear  the  least  color  of  criticism  of  what 
the  other  governments  associated  against  Germany  may 
think  it  wise  to  undertake.  .  .  . 

“It  hopes  to  carry  out  the  plans  for  safeguarding  the 
rear  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  operating  from  Vladivostok  in 
a  way  that  will  place  it  and  keep  it  in  close  cooperation 
with  a  small  military  force  like  its  own  from  Japan,  and  if 
necessary  from  the  other  Allies  .  .  .  and  it  proposes  to  ask 
all  associated  in  this  course  of  action  to  unite  in  assuring 

'Newton  D.  Baker  wrote  later;  “.  .  .  .  The  only  real  disagreement  I  ever  had  with 
President  Wilson  was  about  the  wisdom  of  sending  American  troops  to  North  Russia. 
I  was  opposed  to  it  and  convinced  him  that  it  was  unwise,  but  he  told  me  that  he  felt 
obliged  to  do  it  anyhow  because  the  French  and  British  were  pressing  it  upon  his 
attention  so  hard  and  he  had  refused  so  many  of  their  requests  that  they  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  feel  that  he  was  not  a  good  associate,  much  less  a  good  ally.  .  .  . 

“The  primary  responsibility  rests  upon  the  British  and  French,  and  particularly,  I 
believe,  in  that  question  on  the  British.  .  .  .  The  expedition  was  nonsense  from  the 
beginning  and  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  one  of  those  side  shows  born  of  desperation 
and  organized  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  home  morale  rather  than  because  of  any 
clear  view  of  the  military  situation.  .  .  .”  To  Ralph  Hayes,  December  24,  1929,  copy 
supplied  by  Mr.  Baker  to  the  author. 
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the  people  of  Russia  in  the  most  public  and  solemn  manner 
that  none  of  the  governments  uniting  in  action  either  in 
Siberia  or  in  northern  Russia  contemplates  any  inter¬ 
ference  of  any  kind  with  the  political  sovereignty  of  Russia, 
any  intervention  in  her  internal  affairs,  or  any  impairment 
of  her  territorial  integrity  either  now  or  hereafter,  but  that 
each  of  the  associated  powers  has  the  single  object  of 
affording  such  aid  as  shall  be  acceptable,  and  only  such 
aid  as  shall  be  acceptable,  to  the  Russian  people  in  their 
endeavor  to  regain  control  of  their  own  affairs,  their  own 
territory,  and  their  own  destiny. 

“It  is  the  hope  and  purpose  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  take  advantage  of  the  earliest  opportunity 
to  send  to  Siberia  a  commission  ...  in  order  in  some  system¬ 
atic  manner  to  relieve  the  immediate  economic  necessities 
of  the  people  there  .  . 


Thursday^  July  i8th. 

Afternoon  appointments:  Representative  Small  of  North 
Carolina;  Samuel  Gomxpers  and  four  representatives  of  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee;  A.  Mitchell  Palmer;  Repre¬ 
sentative  Lunn  of  New  York. 

Frank  L.  Polk  to  the  President:  “The  Associated  Press  and 
the  United  Press  both  have  telegrams  from  Tokio  discuss¬ 
ing  the  so-called  United  States  proposal  and  the  latest 
despatch  states  that  the  Japanese  have  accepted  the  plan 
proposed  by  us.  The  Department  has  heard  nothing.  Some 
statement  will  probably  come  from  the  Japanese  tomorrow, 
I  should  think.  If  they  accept,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
some  statement  at  once  to  the  Press  in  view  of  the  very 
free  way  the  Japanese  Government  has  dealt  with  their 
press  on  this  subject.  I  would  be  very  much  obliged  if  you 
would  indicate  to  me  whether  it  is  your  intention  to  make 
any  general  statement  at  this  time,  or  merely  to  announce 
the  details  of  the  plan  agreed  on  by  the  Japanese  and  this 
Government,  assuming,  of  course,  that  the  Japanese  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  accept.” 

iSee  entire,  Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Russia,  Vol.  II,  pp.  287-290.  This  was  the 
memorandum  given  to  General  William  S.  Graves,  when  he  was  ordered  to  Siberia 
as  commander  of  the  United  States  troops  in  that  territory.  See  this  , volume,  p.  319. 
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About  this  time  probably,  the  President  began  drafting 
the  statement  on  intervention  which  was  made  public  on 
August  3rd. 

The  great  Allied  counter-attack  began,  with  American  troops 
playing  an  important  part.  First  and  second  pages  of  the 
New  York  Times  of  the  19th  were  taken  up  with  exuberant 
reports  from  the  front.  “ALLIES  PUSH  GERMANS 
BACK  ON  28-MILE  FRONT;  TAKE  20  TOWNS 
FROM  SOISSONS  TO  THE  MARNE;  AMERICANS 
CAPTURE  4,000  PRISONERS,  30  GUNS.” 

Telegram  to  W.  J.  Bryan,  who  had  been  asked  to  represent  the 
Tinoco  government  in  Costa  Rica: 

“I  earnestly  beg  that  you  will  not  consent  to  represent 
the  government  of  Costa  Rica.  We  have  not  recognized 
and  cannot  recognize  that  government  and  it  would  be 
very  distressing  to  me  to  have  you  put  in  the  position  of 
urging  us  to  do  what  we  cannot  do.” 

To  Governor  W.  P.  G.  Harding  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board: 

“.  .  .  .  I  don’t  like  to  trouble  you  to  send  me  a  written 
memorandum  about  the  cotton  situation,  but  in  all  mat¬ 
ters  of  that  sort  it  is  very  valuable  for  me  to  have  the 
matter  in  writing  because  amidst  the  multitude  of  things 
that  are  brought  to  my  attention  every  day  an  oral  con¬ 
versation  does  not  remain  with  me.  Would  you  not,  there¬ 
fore,  be  generous  enough  to  send  me  such  a  memoran¬ 
dum  .  .  .” 

To  Representative  Thomas  M.  Bell  of  Georgia: 

“  In  reply  to  your  letter  ...  I  would  say  that  I  believe 
the  people  of  each  district  to  be  the  best  judges  of  the 
record  which  their  representative  in  Congress  has  made. 
I  am  confident  they  will  do  no  man  any  injustice,  for  the 
whole  record  is  open,  and  I  believe  the  people  of  the  coun¬ 
try  have^no  wish  but  to  support  the  war  in  the  way  which 
will  be  most  ejffective.” 
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To  Lewis  Warfield: 

.  I  want  to  express  to  you  my  sincere  appreciation 
of  your  desire  to  serve  in  any  way  that  may  be  possible 
the  public  interest  at  this  time. 

“I  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  Ambassador  Fletch¬ 
er’s  capacity  to  handle  the  important  and  sometimes  deli¬ 
cate  matters  arising  between  us  and  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  and  while  I  fully  appreciate  the  motives  which 
prompt  you  to  offer  your  services,  which  I  am  sure  would 
be  most  valuable,  I  feel  that  I  would  not  be  justified  in 
accepting  them,  at  any  rate  at  the  present  time.  I  believe 
that  it  is  best  to  proceed  through  the  ordinary  channels, 
and  I  am  by  no  means  without  hope  that  our  relations 
with  Mexico  are  in  course  of  being  steadily  altered  for  the 
better.” 


Friday y  July  igth. 

Afternoon  appointments:  members  of  the  Japanese  Red 
Cross  Commission;  Representative  Lever  of  South  Carolina. 
Evening  at  Keith’s  Theater. 

W.  H.  Taft,  speaking  before  an  unofficial  Republican  State 
Convention  in  New  York,  accused  the  Wilson  administra¬ 
tion  of  having  “  allowed  party  considerations,  which  the 
crisis  should  have  entirely  neutralized,  to  rule  too  much 
in  its  appointments  to  important  tasks.”  we 

need  a  Republican  Congress  to  call  for  and  insist  upon 
adequate  preparation  and  to  formulate  legislation  to  this 
end.  Such  a  Congress  will  in  every  way  back  up  and  sus¬ 
tain  the  Democratic  President  in  winning  the  war.”^ 

Honduras  declared  war  on  Germany. 


Saturday y  July  20th. 

President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Dr.  Grayson  spent  a  good 
part  of  the  morning  on  the  golf  course.  There  were  no  official 
appointments  during  the  day. 


'New  York  Times,  July  20,  1918. 
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Thomas  G.  Masaryk  to  the  President,  enclosing  a  message  he 
had  received  from  the  Czecho-Slovak  troops  in  Siberia,  and 
saying: 

“ . . .  I  am  obliged  to  ask  for  the  help  of  the  United  States 
and  the  other  Allies  for  our  army  in  Russia.  .  . 

German  troops  began  a  retreat  across  the  Marne;  20,000 
prisoners  were  reported  captured  by  the  French  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Allied  offensive. 

To  Theodore  Roosevelt,  a  telegram: 

“Am  greatly  distressed  that  the  news  of  your  son’s 
death  is  confirmed.  I  had  hoped  for  other  news.  He  died 
serving  his  country  and  died  with  fine  gallantry.  I  am 
deeply  grieved  that  his  services  should  have  come  to  this 
tragic  end.”^ 


Sunday,  July  21st. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  went  to  the  Central  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  the  morning.  The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent 
very  quietly,  with  no  engagements  of  any  sort. 

Secretary  Baker  to  the  President,  a  handwritten  letter:  “In 
directing  Gen  Pershing  to  select  the  troops  for  Murmansk 
I  took  the  liberty  of  adding  that  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  go  until  Gen  Foch  had  been  notified  and  approved.  In 
the  midst  of  the  present  great  battle  it  would  seem  unwise 
to  give  a  peremptory  order  detaching  troops  from  his  com¬ 
mand  particularly  since  the  troops  sent  must  be  trained 
troops.  Foch  may  need  every  man  just  now  while  he  may 
spare  them  easily  when  things  become  stabilized  again. 
At  any  rate  leaving  the  time  of  their  going  to  him  would 
seem  wise.” 

French  troops  crossed  the  Marne  and  captured  Chateau- 
Thierry. 

'Masaryk  also  submitted  the  memorandum  to  Polk  and  added  a  written  plea  for 
recognition  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  National  Council  in  Paris:  .  I  think  that  this 

recognition  has  become  practically  necessary:  I  dispose  of  three  armies  (in  Russia, 
France,  and  Italy),  I  am,  as  a  wit  said,  the  master  of  Siberia  and  half  Russia,  and  yet 
I  am  in  the  United  States  formally  a  private  man. . . 

Roosevelt  replied  the  same  day:  I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  and  kindness  in 
telegraphing  me,  and  I  deeply  appreciate  your  expressions  of  sympathy  and  of  ap¬ 
proval  of  my  son’s  conduct.” 
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To  George  Creel,  written  on  the  President’s  own  typewriter: 

“Will  you  not  prepare  the  way  for  this  little  address  of 
mine  to  my  fellow  country-men^  in  some  way  that  will 
lead  the  public  to  expect  it  for  (say)  twenty-four  hours 
before  it  appears.  I  am  no  expert  in  publicity,  as  you 
know;  but  my  notion  is  that  a  ‘story’  a  day  or  so  in  ad¬ 
vance  to  the  effect  that  the  President,  like  all  thoughtful 
people  in  the  country,  had  become  deeply  concerned 
about  the  apparent  growth  of  the  mob  spirit  in  the  coun¬ 
try  and  that  it  was  understood  he  had  in  view  a  very 
earnest  and  solemn  statement  on  the  subject  should  come 
first.  Does  that  suggest  something  that  you  can  work  out 
effectively?  My  only  object  is  to  fix  the  attention  of  the 
people  on  this  protest  of  mine  in  the  way  that  will  give 
it  the  greatest  possible  emphasis.” 


Monday,  July  22nd. 

George  Creel  was  a  guest  at  luncheon.  Late-afternoon  ap¬ 
pointments:  Hugh  Wallace;  State  Senator  Keller  of  Illinois; 
Secretary  Burleson. 

President  Wilson  announced  that  the  telephone  and  tele¬ 
graph  systems  of  the  country  would  be  taken  over  at  mid¬ 
night  on  July  31st,  and  would  be  under  Burleson’s  direc¬ 
tion.^ 

General  Bliss  to  Secretary  Baker,  reporting  upon  a  trip  he 
had  made  to  various  headquarters  on  the  Western  Front: 

“,  .  .  .  Everything  that  I  heard  .  .  .  from  the  highest 
sources,  was  to  one  effect,— that  it  is  the  Americans  who 
are  saving  the  situation  in  France.  And  there  can  be  no 
question  that  this  is  true.  It  is  the  presence  of  our  American 
divisions  that  has  brought  up  the  fighting  morale  of  the 
French  to  the  point  where  they  could  make  the  counter¬ 
offensive  that  they  are  completing  on  the  Marne  and  the 
new  attack  .  .  .” 


'The  statement  against  lynching  which  was  issued  on  the  26th. 
'^Official  Bulletin,  July  24,  1918. 
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To  Senator  Charles  Curtis: 

“You  may  be  sure  that  I  have  deeply  interested  myself 
in  the  question  of  purchasing  seed  wheat  for  the  farmers 
in  Western  Kansas  and  elsewhere,  whose  crops  have  dis¬ 
appointed  them  this  year,  and  I  am  afraid  that  no  remedy 
can  be  found  by  means  of  an  executive  order,  but  I  am 
having  the  matter  very  carefully  looked  into  .  . 

Tuesday  j  July  2yrd. 

The  President  spent  the  morning  in  his  study.  The  cabinet 
met  at  2:30;  and  at  five  o’clock  the  British  ambassador  called. 

To  Frank  L.  Folk: 

“You  have  already  been  kind  enough  to  transmit  to  the 
authorities  of  the  City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  my  thanks  for 
the  honor  conferred  upon  me  in  changing  the  name  of  one 
of  their  chief  avenues  to  Wilson  Avenue,  but  I  believe  that 
I  have  not  before  spoken  of  the  executive  order  .  .  .  Prob¬ 
ably  you  have  already  expressed  the  feelings  of  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  matter.  It  is  certainly  cause  for  the  deepest 
gratification  that  the  Government  of  Brazil  should  have 
taken  so  generous  an  action  as  this,  and  I  would  be  glad 
if  Ambassador  Morgan  would  take  occasion  to  say  to  the 
President  of  Brazil  how  much  we  rejoice  in  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  evidence  of  the  generous  friendship  of  Brazil  and 
of  the  growing  intimacy  of  feeling  and  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries.”^ 

To  John  Skelton  Williams^  who  approved  the  objects  of  Senator 
Owen’s  plan  for  the  incorporation  and  establishment  of  a 
Federal  Reserve  Foreign  Bank  in  New  York  to  aid  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  our  foreign  commerce,  but  suggested  certain  changes 
in  detail: 

“Thank  you  for  your  full  and  very  satisfactory  letter 
.  .  .  about  Senator  Owen’s  proposal  ...  I  hope  that  under 
the  influence  of  the  Treasury  Department  this  idea  may 

^Many  such  honors  were  conferred  upon  the  President  from  this  time  on. 
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be  developed  and  brought  to  a  stage  where  we  can  urge 
action  by  Congress.  It  is  a  phase  of  the  whole  banking 
question  which  has  always  been  to  me  of  the  most  en¬ 
grossing  interest  and  has  always  seemed  to  me  of  capital 
importance.” 

To  Senator  R.  L.  Owen: 

“  I  share  the  anxieties  expressed  in  your  letter  .  .  .  and 
you  may  be  sure  have  before  this  repeatedly  turned  my 
attention  to  the  industrial  and  labor  problems  which  we 
are  to  face  after  the  war,  though  I  must  frankly  say  that 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  just  now  very  much  can  be 
done  by  way  of  preparation  because  of  our  concentration 
upon  other  things. 

“But  with  regard  to  ‘non-essential’  industries,  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  can  assure  you  that  the  various  agencies  of  the 
Government  have  been  going  very  slowly  and  cautiously. 
Some  industries  it  has  been  necessary  to  curtail  because 
the  raw  materials  which  they  used  were  absolutely  needed 
for  war  purposes,  and  there  were  not  enough  of  them  to 
permit  their  free  use  in  industries  which  could  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with  for  the  time  being,  but  even  in  such  cases  the 
action  of  such  agencies  as  the  War  Industries  Board  has 
been  very  conservative,  I  believe,  and  has  been  a  constant 
subject  of  discussion  amongst  us,  so  that  I  think  the  best 
brains  there  are  in  the  employment  of  the  Government 
are  being  devoted  to  that  subject,  and  the  best  con¬ 
sciences  also.” 

To  William  J.  Bryan: 

“  I  value  your  long  letter  about  the  Costa  Rican  situa¬ 
tion  but  beg  to  assure  you  in  reply  that  no  item  of  foreign 
policy  has  received  more  frequent  or  careful  consideration 
by  me  or  has  been  looked  at  from  more  angles,  and  I  feel 
obliged  to  retain  immovably  my  position  that  I  will  not 
and  cannot  recognize  a  government  which  originated  in 
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individual  unconstitutional  action.  This  is  a  test  case  and  I 
am  sure  that  my  yielding  in  it  would  break  down  the  whole 
morale  of  our  relations,  particularly  with  Central  America. 

“I  cannot  tell  you  how  many  persons  have  been  to  me 
and  laid  the  various  aspects  of  this  matter  before  me.  The 
latest  was  Mr.  Samuel  Untermyer,  who  very  earnestly 
urged  the  same  course  upon  me  that  you  are  urging.  But 
behind  it  all,  my  dear  Mr.  Bryan,  there  are  contending 
business  interests  in  the  United  States  which  we  ought 
to  be  very  careful  to  disappoint  in  what  is  nothing  less 
than  an  attempt  on  their  part  to  use  the  Government  of 
Costa  Rica  for  their  own  benefit. 

“I  am  always  sorry  to  differ  from  you  in  any  matter  of 
importance,  but  this  is  a  matter  in  which  I  feel  bound 
both  by  principle  and  expediency.” 


Wednesday^  July  2^h. 

The  President  received  a  party  of  Boy  Scouts  at  two  o’clock. 
At  2:30  the  “war  cabinet”  met;  and  at  five.  Ambassador 
Jusserand  arrived  for  a  conference.  The  President,  in  the  course 
of  their  conversation,  warned  against  listening  to  the  “  tempt¬ 
ing  offers  of  a  free  Belgium,  Alsace  restituted,  etc.,”  which  the 
Germans  would  be  sure  to  make  as  soon  as  they  found  themselves 
unable  to  win  on  the  Western  Front.  They  would,  he  predicted, 
be  silent  on  the  subject  of  Eastern  Europe,  “counting  on  its 
possibilities  to  more  than  recoup  themselves.”  Jusserand  re¬ 
plied  that  neither  the  French  government  nor  the  French 
people  would  yield  to  any  such  temptation,  since  they  were 
fighting  not  for  gain  but  for  a  cause.^ 

Frank  L.  Polk  to  the  President  in  regard  to  developments  in 
the  Chinese  Consortium  plan:  “We  tried  to  keep  secret  the 
conferences  relating  to  the  formation  of  an  American 

’On  the  29th  Jusserand  wrote  the  President,  quoting  M.  Pichon’s  comment  upon 
his  report  of  this  interview.  Pichon  was,  he  said,  “most  favorably  impressed,”  and 
had  shown  the  report  to  Clemenceau,  who  agreed.  The  President  might  depend  upon 
their  resolution;  they  considered  that  “to  abandon  Russia  to  Germany  would  be 
tantamount  to  losing  the  war.”  The  British  government  was  thought  to  hold  the 
same  view. 
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Group,  but,  have  not  been  entirely  successful  in  doing  so. 
Several  articles  ...  in  the  New  York  papers  ...  do  not 
properly  present  the  situation  and  it  is  feared  that  a 
misapprehension  is  likely  to  grow  in  the  minds  of  the 
public. 

“It  seems  advisable  to  me  to  clarify  the  situation  by 
making  an  official  announcement.  If  it  is  done  in  this  way 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Government  can  be  presented  and 
the  publicity  given  a  proper  direction. 

“I  am  enclosing  a  draft  of  a  proposed  announcement  to 
be  given  to  the  press.  ...”  The  President  replied  that  he 
thought  it  wise  to  issue  the  statement.^ 

Frank  L.  Polk  to  the  President:  “The  Japanese  Ambassador 
. .  .  gave  me  orally  the  answer  of  the  Japanese  Government 
to  the  proposals  in  regard  to  sending  troops  to  Vladivostok. 
He  said  that  his  Government  for  political  reasons  could 
not  bind  itself  to  limit  the  force  to  7,000  as  it  would  be  said 
by  the  people  of  Japan,  and  particularly  the  opposition, 
that  the  limitation  was  being  imposed  because  of  lack  of 
confidence  in  Japan  and  its  motives.  He  said  of  course  his 
Government  knew  the  limitation  was  not  suggested  for  any 

such  reason  ...  _  .  . 

“He  assured  me  it  was  not  his  Government’s  intention 
to  send  a  large  number  of  troops,  but  .  .  .  the  Japanese 
Government  was  convinced  that  the  forces  proposed  would 
be  too  small  adequately  to  protect  the  rear  of  the  Czecho¬ 
slovaks.  He  .  .  .  had  learned  froni  his  military  attache  that 
his  Government  would  send  a  division  which,  on  a  peace 
footing,  would  be  about  12,000  men,  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  number  of  troops  that  they  would  send  would 
depend  on  the  amount  of  resistance  that  they  met  from 
the  Bolsheviks,  Austrian  and  German  prisoners.  •  •  •  _ 

“.  .  .  I  told  the  Ambassador  that  I  would  communicate 

with  you  ...  •  1  j 

“I  suppose  the  number  of  troops  they  intend  to  send 

now  is  not  as  important  as  their  reserving  the  right  to  send 

more  later.  .  . 

'It  appeared  in  the  Official  Bulletin,  July  1^,  1918. 

^Printed  in  Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Russia,  Vol.  II,  pp.  301-302.  House  wrote  in 
his  diary  the  next  day  that  the  President  was  “fretted  with  the  Japanese  attitude. 
Intimate  Papers,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  415- 
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Marshal  Foch  drew  up  a  memorandum  in  the  course  of  which 
the  following  italicized  sentence  occurs:  '^The  moment  has 
come  to  abandon  the  general  defensive  attitude  forced  upon 
us  until  now  by  numerical  inferiority  and  to  pass  to  the 
offensive.”  This  paper  was  read  to  the  Commanders-in- 
Chief  of  the  Allied  armies,  at  Foch’s  headquarters;  in 
spite  of  some  surprise,  all  acceded  to  it  on  the  following 
dayd 

To  Secretary  Baker ^  a  letter  based  largely  upon  material  sup¬ 
plied  by  B.  M.  Baruch: 

“I  am  disturbed  to  find  that  the  present  industrial  de¬ 
mands  of  the  country  for  the  supplying  of  war  needs, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  are  in  some  instances  far.  in 
excess  of  the  productive  capacity  of  the  country  and  in 
other  instances  almost  as  great  as  the  full  capacity  of  our 
present  organized  industries.  .  .  . 

“I,  therefore,  suggest  that  it  is  highly  necessary  that 
the  various  departments  of  the  Government  which  are 
placing  large  contracts  of  any  sort  should  have  a  careful 
re-survey  made  which  would  check  every  considerable 
item  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  to  it  that  material  is  not 
ordered  to  be  in  hand  until  it  can  actually  be  used.  The 
war  demands  must,  of  course,  be  met,  but  it  has  become 
necessary  that  they  should  not  be  anticipated.  What  I 
fear  is  an  unnecessary  curtailment  and  destruction  of  the 
less  essential  industries,  and  this  may  be  brought  about 
by  the  accumulation  of  material  which  it  is  not  possible 
to  use  as  fast  as  it  is  received. 

“I  am  solicitous  that  our  war  programme  should  be 
carried  out  with  as  little  disturbance  of  our  usual  indus¬ 
tries  and  our  normal  economic  fabric  as  possible,  and  with 
this  in  mind  suggest  that  it  is  of  paramount  importance 
that  existing  plants  which  have  been  rendered  idle  or  are 


^The  Memoirs  of  Marshal  Foch,  pp.  369-373. 

^Sent  also  to;  Secretaries  Daniels,  Wilson  and  Redfield,  and  to  E.  N.  Hurley. 
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likely  to  be  rendered  idle  by  the  curtailment  of  non- 
essential  production  should  be  converted  to  war  uses  as 
far  as  possible.  The  present  tendency  in  many  cases  is  to 
create  new  plants  or  enlarge  old  ones  without  a  sufficient 
survey  of  such  possibilities  of  conversion. 

“I  would  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  would  again  call 
the  attention  of  the  bureau  chiefs  of  your  Department  to 
the  fact  that  I  have  specially  charged  the  War  Industries 
Board  with  the  conversion  of  existing  plants  to  war  uses 
and  have  asked  that  no  new  facilities  should  be  provided 
without  consultation  with  the  War  Industries  Board.  If 
these  suggestions  are  acted  upon,  many  of  the  hardships 
that  would  fall  upon  business  may  be  lessened  or  avoided 
altogether.  The  War  Industries  Board  is  in  a  position  to 
know  the  businesses  that  will  have  to  be  curtailed,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  withdrawal  of  materials  and  their  adaption 
to  other  uses. 

“The  financial  advantage  of  maintaining  industrial  ef¬ 
ficiency  at  its  best  and  most  economical  point  is,  of  course, 
manifest,  and  I  am  writing  this  letter  not  because  the 
argument  is  not  plain  but  because  I  think  it  will  be  ad¬ 
vantageous  just  at  this  point  to  have  a  re-survey  all 
around  to  see  whether  the  active  and  energetic  directors 
of  production  in  the  departments  are  keeping  these  ques¬ 
tions  in  mind.” 

To  John  Skelton  Williams: 

“I  have  been  very  much  concerned,  as  others  have, 
about  the  straitened  condition  of  many  of  our  public  utili¬ 
ties  corporations,  but  I  have  looked  into  the  matter  very 
carefully  and  in  my  judgment  there  is  no  federal  agency 
which  can  assume  the  authority  of  fixing  rates.  Moreover, 
it  is  my  clear  judgment  that  there  is  a  distinct  effort  just 
now  to  unload  this  function  on  the  Federal  Government 
because  the  local  utility  commissions  are  unwilling  to  take 
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the  responsibility,  or  it  may  be  the  odium,  of  increasing 
these  rates. 

“I  happen  to  know  something  of  the  situation  in  one 
state,  namely.  New  Jersey.  If  the  chief  public  utility  cor¬ 
poration  there  is  in  straitened  circumstances,  it  is  chiefly 
due,  I  am  sure,  to  its  own  ‘high  finance,’  and  you  will 
notice  that  the  Public  Utility  Commission  of  New  Jersey 
has  just  refused  to  grant  them  an  advance  of  rates. 

“This  is  a  thorny  matter  and  we  ought  to  be  very  care¬ 
ful  how  we  touch  it.” 

To  Samuel  Gompers,  who  had  sent  the  President  a  copy  of  the 
confidential  report  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor’s 
Commission  to  Mexico,  in  which  an  international  conference 
on  the  border  was  suggested,  to  be  attended  by  President 
Wilson,  President  Carranza  and  governors  of  the  border  states 
and  by  representatives  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  of  the  organized  labor  movement  of  Mexico: 

“With  regard  to  the  suggestion  that  I  attend  the 
Mexican-American  Labor  Conference  which  is  being 
planned  for  November,  I  feel  bound  to  say  to  you  now, 
as  I  said  to  you  when  you  mentioned  the  matter  orally, 
that  it  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  I  cannot  attend  and  that 
my  attendance  would  involve  some  political  embarrass¬ 
ments  because  of  the  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Carranza  which 
I  think  ought  to  be  avoided. 

“I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  plan  for  such  a  con¬ 
ference  and  hope  sincerely  that  it  will  succeed,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  it  would  be  wise  for  me  to  be  present.” 

To  General  ‘John  J.  Pershing: 

“It  was  thoughtful  of  you  to  send  me  the  photographs 
which  have  just  come  to  me  this  morning  of  the  American 
troops  in  action  in  the  attack  at  Cantigny.  It  gives  me  an 
opportunity  that  I  had  not  had  before  of  visualising  the 
circumstances  of  an  action  like  that. 
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“But  I  am  not  writing  merely  to  thank  you  for  the 
photographs.  I  want  also  to  say  how  very  proud  we  are 
of  the  record  our  men  have  been  making  under  you  in 
the  recent  fighting  at  the  front.  It  has  given  a  deep  sort 
of  pride  and  joy  to  the  whole  country,  and  my  sincere 
congratulations  go  out  to  you  and  to  the  immediate  com¬ 
manders  of  the  men  who  have  been  rendering  so  fine  an 
account  of  themselves.” 

Thursday^  July  2yth. 

The  President  remained  in  his  study  until  11:30  when  he 
walked  over  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  a  confer¬ 
ence.  Late-afternoon  appointments:  Senators  Henderson  of 
Nevada,  Walsh  of  Montana  and  Jones  of  New  Mexico;  Senator 
King  of  Utah;  E.  W.  Scudder;  Professor  Henri  Bergson;  Sena¬ 
tor  Thomas  of  Colorado,  who  was  disturbed  over  the  labor 
situation  in  the  country.  It  was  getting  worse,  he  thought,  and 
strikes  were  multiplying.^  Evening  at  Keith’s. 

Polk  conferred  again  with  the  Japanese  ambassador,  sending 
a  report  to  the  President  on  the  26th,  with  a  covering  note: 
“.  .  .  .  If  there  is  any  point  you  think  I  have  not  covered, 
it  would  be  very  easy  to  send  for  him  and  add  it  .  .  . 

“I  said,”  read  the  enclosed  report  of  the  intemew, 
“that  this  Government  quite  understood  the  position  of 
the  Japanese  Government  and  its  motives,  and  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  no  desire  naturally  to  criticise  or  in  any  way 
interfere  in  their  independence  of  action,  but  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  Japanese  Government  was  not  an  acceptance  of 
our  proposal  but  a  new  proposal.  ...  We  felt  that  by  send¬ 
ing  troops  in  not  only  without  any  limitation  as  to  number, 
but  even  indicating  that  more  troops  would  be  sent  if  the 
occasion  demanded,  the  natural  impression  would  be 
created  in  the  Russian  mind  that  this  was  an  expedition 
which  had  more  in  view  than  merely  assisting  the  Czechs. 
We  felt  very  strongly  that  the  number  should  be  limited, 

^The  President  wrote  Secretary  Wilson  of  the  senator’s  fears,  and  the  Secretary 
replied  with  a  more  optimistic  view.  I  am  glad  to  find  your  own  view  of  the 

labor  situation  on  the  whole  reassuring,”  the  President  said  m  his  note  of  thanks, 
“  because  I  am  sure  that  the  whole  field  is  very  much  more  visible  from  your  office 
than  it  is  from  Senator  Thomas’s.  ’ 
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and  if  later  it  appeared  that  this  force  was  not  adequate 
the  question  could  be  discussed  and  this  Government 
would  then  be  in  a  position  to  decide  whether  they  would 
continue  or  whether  they  would  withdraw,  leaving  the 
Japanese  and  the  other  Governments  to  proceed  if  they 
saw  fit.  .  .  . 

“I  .  .  .  called  his  attention  to  the  proposed  declaration 
and  pointed  out  that  the  suggestion  that  the  Japanese 
Government  was  anxious  to  ‘act  in  harmony  with  the 
Allies’  might  be  inconsistent  with  our  plan,  as  the  Allies 
had  very  frequently  expressed  themselves  as  being  in 
favor  of  a  large  expedition.  I  told  him  that  if  it  were  made 
clear  that  his  Government  meant  by  this  to  act  in  harmony 
with  the  Allies  as  far  as  this  particular  proposal  or  expe¬ 
dition  was  concerned  that  would  be  satisfactory.  He  said 
that  was  his  understanding,' but  he  would  have  this  cleared 

“I  also  called  his  attention  to  the  words  ‘having  regard 
at  the  same  time  to  the  special  position  of  Japan,’  and  said 
that  it  hardly  seemed  necessary  to  put  that  in,  as  the 
Lansing-Ishii  agreement  very  clearly  indicated  our  attitude 
toward  Japan  and  none  of  the  European  powers  would 
question  their  interest,  but  putting  it  in  might  create 
difficulties  in  Russia  in  spite  of  their  declaration  of  dis¬ 
interestedness.  I  said  I  also  thought  that  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  they  would  have  the  high  command  and  a  larger 
number  of  troops  than  any  other  power,  such  a  declaration 
was  unnecessary.  He  said  he  would  communicate  with  his 
Government  and  let  me  know  at  once.” 

The  War  Department  decided  to  undertake  the  8o-division 
program,  if  shipping  were  adequate.^ 

Friday^  July  26th. 

The  President  spent  a  number  of  hours  in  the  morning  and 
the  entire  afternoon  in  his  study. 

The  President  issued  a  public  statement  denouncing  mob 
action:  “.  .  .  .  There  have  been  many  lynchings,  and  every 
one  of  them  has  been  a  blow  at  the  heart  of  ordered  law 
and  humane  justice.  No  man  who  loves  America,  no  man 


^Palmer,  Newton  D.  Baker,  Vol.  II,  p.  ayi. 
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who  really  cares  for  her  fame  and  honor  and  character, 
or  who  is  truly  loyal  to  her  institutions,  can  justify  mob 
action  while  the  courts  of  justice  are  open  and  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  States  and  the  Nation  are  ready  and  able  to 
do  their  duty.  .  . 

Breckinridge  Long,  in  the  course  of  a  conversation  with  the 
Chinese  minister,  told  him  that  this  government  “felt  it 
would  be  advisable,  in  case  there  should  be  a  military 
operation  of  an  Allied  character  in  Siberia,  that  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Government  should  control  that  part  of  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railroad  which  lies  within  Chinese  territory,  and 
should  control  it  alone.  .  .  .”  During  the  interview,  also, 
the  Chinese  minister  urged  that  China  be  permitted  to 
participate  in  any  military  force  that  might  be  sent  into 
Siberia.^ 

There  was  left  at  the  State  Department  a  message  from  Bal¬ 
four  to  Reading  of  July  25  th,  stating  that  the  general 
scheme  of  the  mission  to  Russia  was  approved,  and  that 
the  British  government  would  be  “glad  to  cooperate  in 
such  a  mission  in  any  way  that  may  be  required.”  A  dis¬ 
cussion  of  details  followed. 

When  this  message  was  presented  to  the  President  he 
instructed  Polk  by  telephone  [August  13th]  to  reply  that 
the  British  offer  of  cooperation  was  appreciated,  but  that 
details  could  not  be  discussed  just  then,  for  the  policy  to 
be  pursued  would  depend  somewhat  on  the  report  of  the 
mission.  The  Red  Cross  and  educational  side  would  be 
very  much  more  to  the  fore  than  the  economic  side.® 

To  Secretary  Baker: 

“I  have  your  letter  .  .  .  telling  me  that  Mr.  Sargent  is 
reported  to  be  at  British  Headquarters  in  France  with  a 
commission  to  paint  a  war.  picture  for  preservation  in  the 
National  Gallery.  I  appreciate  the  interest  of  such  a  pic¬ 
ture,  but  for  my  own  part  I  take  very  little  stock  in  such 
things  and,  while  of  course  any  picture  by  Mr.  Sargent 
would  be  of  the  highest  value,  I  don’t  think  it  is  worth 

^Pi'blic  Papers,  Vol.  V,  pp.  238-240. 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Russia,  Vol.  II,  pp.  304“3°5' 

Hbid.,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  134-136- 
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our  while  to  make  any  similar  arrangement  with  him,  and 
I  think  I  read  between  the  lines  of  your  letter  that  that 
is  your  own  judgment.” 

Telegram  to  Secretary  McAdoo,  who  was  at  Glacier  Park,  Mon¬ 
tana: 

“There  is  no  danger  of  any  other  bill  taking  precedence 
of  the  Revenue  Bill  and  you  may  be  sure  I  shall  plead  for 
its  passage  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  ...  I  am  de¬ 
lighted  to  hear  that  your  rib  is  all  right  and  that  you  are 
really  getting  in  shape.  Don’t  come  back  until  you  have 
done  so.  With  love  from  us  all.” 

To  Secretary  Daniels^  written  after  hearing  from  McAdoo  that  a 
new  scale  of  wages  for  the  railway  mechanical  crafts  had  been 
fixed.  In  spite  of  the  increase,  McAdoo  explained,  wages  were 
still  below  the  scale  paid  in  the  ship  and  navy  yards.  He  thought 
the  new  railroad  scale  just  and  that  the  great  mass  of  employees 
would  be  contented  if  the  ship  and  navy  yards  did  not  make  a 
further  wage  increase: 

“I  would  like  very  soon  to  have  a  conference  with  you 
about  shipbuilding  wages,  and  write  to  suggest  that  if  any 
changes  in  the  wage  scale  in  the  shipbuilding  yards  is 
under  contemplation  or  asked  for,  you  would  be  kind 
enough  to  postpone  the  determination  of  them  until  early 
next  week,  when  I  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  you 
and  Mr.  Hurley  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  about  the 
matter.” 

To  Edgar  Rickard,  Acting  Food  Administrator: 

“I  quite  agree  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  fix  the  price  of  wheat  for  the  next 
year  without  first  having  a  conference  with  the  National 
Farmers  Advisory  Council.  No  matter  what  the  result, 
they  would  wish  to  be  consulted,  I  am  sure,  and  would 


'To  E.  N.  Hurley  also. 
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feel  aggrieved  if  they  are  not,  besides  which  their  counsel 
may  be  of  capital  importance  to  us.  I  hope  that  this  will 
commend  itself  to  your  judgment  and  that  you  will  see 
your  way  to  arranging  an  early  meeting  with  them.” 

To  R.  G.  Knott  of  the  Louisville  Evening  Post: 

“May  I  not  drop  you  just  a  personal  line  to  say  how 
sincerely  I  appreciate  the  generous  support  which  the 
Evening  Post  is  giving  me  and  how  gratifying  it  is  to  feel 
that  I  have  such  friends?  Your  own  attitude,  and  the 
attitude  of  your  honored  father  before  you,  have  given  me 
the  deepest  gratification.” 

To  Thomas  F.  Egan,  saying  that  he  was  complimented  by  the 
desire  of  certain  Democratic  clubs  to  amalgamate  and  take 
the  name  of  “Wilson  Democratic  Club,”  but  adding; 

“.  .  .  .  They  are  working  Democratic  clubs  I  have  no 
doubt,  and  might  the  impression  not  be  created  that  they 
were  preparing  to  work  for  my  reelection?  I  should  not 
like  that  impression  to  be  made,  and  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  some  other  name  be  considered.” 

Saturday,  July  2'jth, 

Afternoon  appointments;  Mayor  Ole  Hanson  of  Seattle; 
Senator  Benet  of  South  Carolina. 

The  British  ambassador  handed  Polk  a  message  from  Bal¬ 
four  containing  draft  of  a  proposed  proclamation  explain¬ 
ing  the  policy  of  the  Allies  to  the  Russians  themselves; 

“.  .  .  .  Peoples  of  Russia!  We  want  not  only  to  stem 
the  German  penetration,  but  to  bring  economic  relief  to 
you  and  your  country.  Supplies  accompany  the  military 
expedition,  and  there  are  more  to  follow.  It  is  our  wish  to 
aid  the  development  of  the  industrial  and  national  re¬ 
sources  of  your  country,  not  to  exploit  them  for  ourselves, 
to  restore  the  exchange  of  goods,  to  stimulate  agriculture, 
to  reestablish  Russia’s  commercial  integrity  and  to  enable 
you  to  take  your  rightful  place  amongst  the  free  nations 
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of  the  world.  All  your  chief  allies  are  represented  in  the 
force  that  is  coming  to  help  you.  .  . 

Sunday^  July  28th. 

President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  went  to  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  morning;  in  the  afternoon  they  drove  to  Balti¬ 
more,  with  the  President’s  daughter  Margaret,  to  visit  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Wilson. 

Colonel  House  read  to  the  British  ambassador  “the  greater 
part  of  the  suggested  Covenant  for  a  League  of  Nations” 
which  he  had  sent  the  President. 

.  He  expressed  himself  as  pleased  with  the  docu¬ 
ment  as  a  whole.  His  feeling,  however,  was  that  unless 
Germany  changed  her  form  of  government  and  its  person¬ 
nel,  it  would  be  useless  to  include  her  in  the  League.  Read¬ 
ing  thought  the  subject  might  be  brought  up  in  Parliament 
before  it  adjourned  early  in  August  and  that  the  report 
of  the  Committee,  of  which  Lord  Phillimore  is  the  head, 
might  be  published.  I  advised  him  to  send  a  cable  to-night 
.  .  .  asking  that  this  should  not  be  done.  We  do  not  want 
them  to  anticipate  the  President.”^ 

The  first  American  troops  landed  in  Italy. 

Monday^  July  2gth. 

Afternoon  appointments:  the  Argentine  ambassador;  Repre¬ 
sentative  Glass  of  Virginia;  Samuel  Gompers.  Evening  at 
Keith’s  Theater. 

Vice  Consul  McNally  at  Zurich  telegraphed  Secretary 
Lansing: 

“My  son-in-law  has  been  transferred  to  the  Admiralty 
in  Berlin  and  there  the  German  Chancellor  Herding  re¬ 
quested  him  to  ask  me  to  transmit  the  President  of  the 

^Foreign  Relations',  1918,  Russia,  Vol.  II,  pp.  305-306.  A  memorandum  by  Polk 
attached  to  the  document  in  the  State  Department  file,  reads: 

“July  29,  1918.  According  to  the  President’s  [telephone]  conversation,  sent  for  Mr. 
Barclay  and  told  him  we  think  this  proposal  was  inadvisable  for  many  reasons  and 
particularly  because  it  promises  too  much  to  the  Russians.  We  could  not  agree  with 
the  suggestion  at  all.”  However,  the  statement  was  changed  in  certain  respects  and 
issued.  Ibid.,  pp.  333-334. 

^Intimate  Papers,  Vol.  IV,  p.  42. 
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United  States  through  the  Department  of  State  an  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  his  peace  conditions  saying  that  in  no  other 
way  could  he  get  the  true  statement  before  him.  I  replied 
that  I  was  not  permitted  to  without  the  consent  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  there  the  matter  has  rested  for 
several  days.  Believing  now,  however,  that  my  Govern¬ 
ment  would  profit  by  a  knowledge  of  its  nature,  I  am 
transmitting  unknown  to  them  the  complete  text: 

“‘German  Chancellor  fully  agrees  to  the  four  conditions 
in  President  Wilson’s  speech  at  Mount  Vernon  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  1918,  and  he  too  considers  them  as  a  good 
basis  for  peace  negotiations.  He  agrees  to  these  four  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  belief  that  the  first  generally  is  not  intended 
to  apply  to  any  one  stated  government  but  is  directed 
against  all  autocracies  generally.’”^ 

To  Frank  L.  Polk,  referring  to  a  message  from  the  President  of 
Salvador,  who  congratulated  President  Wilson  on  his  address 
to  the  Mexican  editors,  and  tendered  “  the  strongest  assurances 
of  adhesion  to  your  sound  policy  of  mutual  respect  and  cor¬ 
diality”:^ 

.  I  would  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  would  have 
our  representatives  in  Salvador  convey  to  President 
Melandez  the  following  message; 

“  ‘  Your  Excellency’s  very  generous  letter  of  the  fourth 
of  July  has  just  been  placed  in  my  hands  and  I  am  avail¬ 
ing  myself  of  the  earliest  opportunity  of  expressing  to 
you  the  very  deep  appreciation  with  which  it  was  re¬ 
ceived  and  read.  It  is  delightful  to  feel  that  a  mutual 
understanding  is  being  established  among  the  nations 
of  the  Americas  which  promises  to  constitute  a  genuine 
and  permanent  foundation  of  friendship,  and  I  beg 
Your  Excellency  to  believe  that  the  speech  to  the  Mexi¬ 
can  editors,  to  which  you  so  kindly  refer,  came  without 
premeditation  from  my  very  heart.  I  wish  you  also  to 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  p.  294' 

Hbid.,  1918,  pp.  597-598- 
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know  that  it  expressed  something  very  much  more  than 
my  own  personal  feeling  and  policy,  for  I  believe  that 
it  expressed  the  real  attitude  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  policy  which  they  would  always  wish  to 
see  their  Government  adopt  and  pursue.  I  join  with  you 
in  looking  forward  with  the  highest  hope  and  confidence 
to  such  a  union  of  minds  and  purpose  in  America  as 
will  lead  to  abiding  peace  and  friendly  cooperation.’  ” 

To  George  Creel: 

“.  .  .  .  Inasmuch  as  I  am  not  seeing  the  correspondents 
of  our  own  papers,  I  hesitate  to  see  the  foreign  corres¬ 
pondents  again  so  soon,  and  just  at  present  there  are  one 
or  two  questions  pending  about  which  I  would  rather  not 
answer  questions,  and  yet  about  which  I  would  not  wish 
to  seem  reticent, — the  Russian  question,  for  example. 
Won’t  you  be  kind  enough  to  take  this  suggestion  up  with 
me  a  little  bit  later,  when  the  Russian  question  has  cleared 
up  a  bit?” 

To  Charles  R.  Crane: 

“Your  letter  .  .  .  has  comforted  me  greatly.  I  have  to 
do  some  very  lonely  thinking  about  the  Russian  business, 
and  to  have  any  assurance  from  you  that,  on  the  whole, 
I  am  handling  the  thing  as  promptly  and  as  wisely  as  the 
circumstances  permit  gives  me  the  deepest  comfort.” 

To  Frank  P.  Glass,  who  wished  an  appointment: 

“You  must  forgive  me;  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
deny  myself  even  to  my  friends  for  the  present  in  order 
that  I  may  do  the  work  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  do. 
I  know  that  you  will  forgive  me.” 

To  Dr.  J.  Gray  McAllister: 

“.  .  .  .  We  are  looking  forward  with  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
terest  to  hearing  you  when  you  come  to  the  Central 
Presbyterian  Church  here.  We  are  sticking  it  out  through 
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the  summer  because  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  public 
business  which  I  can  transact  from  a  distance.  One  of  the 
compensations  will  be  that  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  again.” 


Tuesday,  July  joth. 

Before  cabinet  meeting  the  President  received  the  inter¬ 
national  officers  of  Rotary  Clubs.  Late-afternoon  appointments: 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Thompson;  Representative  Sherley 
of  Kentucky. 

A  copy  of  Balfour’s  reply,  approved  by  the  Imperial  War 
Cabinet,  to  the  President’s  aide-memoire  of  the  17th,  was 
left  at  the  Department  of  State.  The  plans  set  forth,  said 
Balfour,  while  “admirable,”  did  not  go  far  enough  to  be 
practical  in  coping  with  the  Russian  situation  as  a  whole. 
There  had  been  shown,  also,  two  misconceptions.  First, 
it  was  apparently  not  understood  that  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  was  “entirely  in  accord”  in  thinking  the  Western 
Front  more  important  than  the  Eastern.  They  had  no 
intention  of  weakening  that  Front  by  withdrawing  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Allied  troops;  they  planned  to  use  Japanese 
troops  on  the  Eastern  Front.  Second  and  a  real  source 
of  irritation — was  the  “misconception  which  (as  it  seems 
to  us)  pervades  the  aide-memoire  .  .  .  that  the  Allies,  in 
advocating  intervention  in  Russia  are  not  thinking  of 
Russia,  but  solely  of  themselves.”  In  this  matter,  said 
Balfour  in  no  uncertain  terms,  the  British  attitude  had 
been  seriously  misunderstood.^ 

To  Secretary  Baker,  who  had  sent  on  a  letter  from  Senator 
Chamberlain  urging  immediate  action  in  favor  of  universal 
military  training.  In  his  covering  letter  Baker  discussed^  the 
form  of  military  service  which  the  General  Staff  was  inclined 
to  favor,  but  added  his  fear  that  if  such  a  plan  were  under¬ 
taken  “without  very  definite  statements  that  it  was  a  policy 
adopted  for  this  war  only,”  it  would  have  a  serious  effect,  first 
as  an  evidence  of  our  uncertainty  as  to  the  issue  of  the  present 
war  and,  second,  as  to  the  reality  of  our  belief  in  the  possibility 


^Foreign  RelationSy  1918,  Russia,  Vol.  II,  pp.  3^5  3*7- 
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of  such  international  arrangements  as  would  make  permanent 
militarization  unnecessary”; 

“I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  your  letter 
about  Senator  Chamberlain’s  desire  to  take  early  action 
about  a  plan  for  universal  military  training,  and  hasten 
to  say  that  I  agree  with  your  own  judgment  in  the  matter, 
only  I  go  a  little  further.  I  think  we  are  doing  now  just 
as  much  as  we  ought  to  do  and  that  any  plan  of  this  sort, 
even  the  modest  plan  now  proposed  by  the  General  Staff, 
must  be  declined  in  the  interest  of  economy  of  effort  and 
efficiency.” 

To  Secretary  Redfield^  who  wrote  that  Philip  B.  Kennedy, 
commercial  attache  in  London  under  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  had  been  designated  by  Ambassador  Page  to  represent 
the  United  States  Embassy  unofficially  at  the  Inter-Allied 
Parliamentary  Conference  of  Commerce  at  London: 

“I  am  surprised  that  our  Ambassador  at  London  should 
have  asked  Doctor  Kennedy  to  be  present  at  the  Inter- 
Allied  Parliamentary  Conference  of  Commerce  without 
first  consulting  the  Department  of  State,  and  it  occurs  to 
me  that  unless  Doctor  Kennedy  attends  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  informing  himself  as  to  the  character  and  re¬ 
sult  of  the  discussions,  you  had  better  request  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  to  instruct  the  Ambassador  to  recon¬ 
sider  his  request.  These  are  dangerous  conferences,  be¬ 
cause  the  nations  which  are  engaging  in  them  have  some 
purposes  which  are  in  no  respect  our  own.” 

To  John  Palmer  Gavit,  who  had  recently  associated  himself 
with  Harper  &  Brothers: 

“I  am  ashamed  to  have  taken  so  long  to  reread  the  es¬ 
says  contained  in  my  little  volume  ‘An  Old  Master,’  but 
I  don’t  know  anything  harder  than  reading  my  own  stuff 
when  it  is  cold.  At  last  I  have  read  these  essays,  however. 
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and  I  have  the  distinct  judgment  that  it  would  not  be 
wise  at  this  time  to  republish  either  the  essay  entitled, 
‘The  Character  of  Democracy  in  the  United  States,’  or  the 
one  entitled,  ‘Government  Under  the  Constitution.’  Cir¬ 
cumstances  have  thrown  many  new  lights  upon  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  these  essays  since  they  were  written,  and  while  I 
still  think  they  were  true  and  valid  judgments  at  the  time 
I  wrote  them,  I  would  alter  the  perspective  very  materi¬ 
ally  if  I  were  to  write  them  now.  If  they  were  republished 
at  this  time,  people  would  not  realize  even  if  the  dates 
were  given  just  when  they  were  written  and  might  accept 
some  opinions  in  them  as  indicating  my  present  attitude, 
when  they  do  not.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  house  will 
postpone  the  republication  of  this  particular  volume.  .  .  . 

To  President  Pashitch  of  the  Serbian  Council,  who  had  tele¬ 
graphed:  “.  ...  The  Serbian  Nation,  together  with  their 
brothers  by  blood  and  tongue,  with  the  Serbians,  Croatians 
and  Slovenes  in  Austria-Hungary  .  .  .  are  expecting  full  of 
hope  the  day  when  your  principles  will  be  realized  and  when, 
after  all  their  sacrifices,  they  will,  united  and  strengthened, 
join  the  society  of  the  great  civilized  nations^ that  are  fighting 
to-day  for  liberty,  right  and  civilization  .  .  .  : 

“Your  telegram  ...  has  met  with  a  very  hearty  response 
in  my  own  heart  and  I  am  sure  will  meet  with  an  equally 
warm  response  in  the  hearts  of  everybody  in  the  United 
States.  We  know  the  deep  waters  of  suffering  through 
which  Serbia  has  passed  and  our  sympathies  not  only,  but 
our  profound  friendship  and  an  eager  desire  to  help,  fol¬ 
lows  your  courageous  people  throughout  every  stage  of 
the  present  tragical  course  of  the  war.  I  am  sure  that  jus¬ 
tice  to  Serbia  stands  at  the  very  top  of  any  programnie  of 
justice  in  the  thoughts  of  every  thinking  and  patriotic 
man  in  the  United  States.  .  .  .  *^ 


^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  1,  Vol.  I,  pp.  822  823. 
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W ednesday^  July  Jist. 

The‘  ‘war  cabinet”  met  in  the  afternoon,  taking  up  the  diffi¬ 
cult  and  important  question  of  cooperation  “with  regard  to 
increases  of  wages  in  the  various  industries  in  whose  full 
efficiency  the  Government  is  now  so  much  interested.”^  In  the 
late  afternoon  the  President  received  F.  J.  Stimson,  ambassador 
to  Argentina. 

Frank  L.  Polk  to  the  President: 

“.  .  .  .  Following  the  lead  indicated  in  your  speech  to 
the  Mexican  editors  on  June  seventh,  the  Department  has 
made  an  earnest  effort  so  to  modify  the  embargo  policy 
of  this  Government  as  to  permit  the  resumption  of  com¬ 
mercial  dealings  between  this  country  and  Mexico.  .  .  . 

“One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  still  presented  in 
connection  with  Mexico  is  the  determination  of  the 
Mexican  Government  to  nationalize  the  oil  producing 
lands  of  the  country.  The  effect  of  such  nationalization 
would  be  to  confiscate  vested  interests  owned  by  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  We  are  working  hard  for  a  settlement 
of  this  controversy  .  .  . 

“No  headway  has  been  made  in  straightening  out  the 
Mexican  finances.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  President 
Carranza  seerns  to  be  very  confident  that  he  will  secure 
all  the  financial  backing  necessary  from  Germany  after 
the  war.  .  .  .” 

Acting  Secretary  Polk  telegraphed  the  American  ambassador 
in  London,  discussing  the  Armenian  situation  in  the 
Caucasus,  and  expressing  the  special  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Christian  peoples  of  Turkey.^ 

Control  of  the  telephone  and  telegraph  lines  of  the  country 
was  taken  at  midnight. 

Lloyd  George,  addressing  a  deputation  from  the  National 
Union  of  Manufacturers,  said:  “.  .  .  .  The  longer  the  war 
lasts  the  sterner  must  be  the  economic  terms  we  impose 
on  the  foe.  I  think  the  sooner  he  realizes  that  the  bet¬ 
ter.  .  .  .”^ 


'The  President  to  Secretary  Wilson,  August  i,  1918. 
foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  pp.  891-893. 

^New  York  Times,  August  2,  1918.  See  in  this  connection  this  volume,  p.  341. 
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To  Secretary  Lane,  letter  based  on  a  draft  suggested  by  Lane 
himself; 

“I  am  pleased  to  know  that  despite  the  unusual  bur¬ 
dens  imposed  upon  our  people  by  this  war  they  have 
maintained  their  schools  and  other  agencies  of  education 
so  nearly  at  their  normal  efficiency.  That  this  should  be 
continued  throughout  the  war  and  that,  in  so  far  as  the 
draft  law  will  permit,  there  should  be  no  falling  off  in 
attendance  in  elementary  schools,  high  schools  or  colleges 
is  a  matter  of  the  very  greatest  importance,  affecting  both 
our  strength  in  war  and  our  national  welfare  and  effi¬ 
ciency  when  the  war  is  over.  So  long  as  the  war  continues 
there  will  be  constant  need  of  very  large  numbers  of  men 
and  women  of  the  highest  and  most  thorough  training  for 
war  service  in  many  lines.  After  the  war  there  will  be 
urgent  need  not  only  for  trained  leadership  in  all  lines  of 
industrial,  commercial,  social  and  civic  life,  but  for  a  very 
high  average  of  intelligence  and  preparation  on  the  part 
of  the  people.  I  would  therefore  urge  that  the  people  con¬ 
tinue  to  give  generous  support  to  their  schools  of  all 
grades  and  that  the  schools  adjust  themselves  as  wisely 
as  possible  to  the  new  conditions  to  the  end  that  no  boy 
or  girl  shall  have  less  opportunity  for  education  because 
of  the  war  and  that  the  Nation  may  be  strengthened  as  it 
can  only  be  through  the  right  education  of  all  its  people. 
I  approve  most  heartily  your  plans  for  making  through 
the  Bureau  of  Education  a  comprehensive  campaign  for 
the  support  of  the  schools  and  for  the  maintenance  of  at¬ 
tendance  upon  them,  and  trust  that  you  may  have  the 
cooperation  in  this  work  of  the  American  Council  of  Edu¬ 
cation.” 

To  Emmett  J.  Scott,  Special  Assistant  in  the  War  Department: 

“Your  letter  ...  has  been  called  to  my  attention,  and  I 
am  both  interested  and  pleased  with  the  report  it  gives  of 
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the  meeting  held  in  Washington  by  leaders  of  thought  and 
opinion  among  the  negro  citizens  of  the  country.  The 
problems  considered  by  the  conference,  of  special  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  people  whom  they  represent,  are  grave  and 
weighty,  and  the  whole  state  of  feeling  throughout  the 
country  will  be  helped  by  the  frank  and  calm  considera¬ 
tion  given  to  these  matters.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  cheering 
to  see  that  the  fine  philosophy  of  democracy,  which  is  at 
this  time  the  inspiration  of  the  great  effort  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  was  felt  and  expressed  by  these  conferees  as  the 
dominating  thought  which  ought  to  control  all  Americans 
in  the  present  crisis.” 

Thursday^  August  ist. 

The  President  spent  most  of  the  day  in  his  study,  his  only 
official  engagement  being  with  Secretary  Redfield  in  the  early 
afternoon. 

Walter  H.  Page  because  of  ill  health  tendered  his  resignation 
as  ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  “  to  take  effect  as  soon  as 
I  can  go  to  Washington  and  make  a  somewhat  extended 
report  on  the  work  here.” 

Acting  Secretary  Polk  to  Ambassador  Page  in  Rome,  a 
telegram:  “.  .  .  .  British  and  French  Governments  are 
proposing  to  Allied  Naval  Council  a  unity  of  command 
in  the  Mediterranean,  just  as  there  is  now  a  unity  of  mili¬ 
tary  command  on  the  western  front.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  in  entire  agreement  with  this  view 
and  instructions  have  been  sent  to  Admiral  Sims  to  give 
his  support  to  the  proposal  .  .  .  Please  inform  Italian 
Government  .  . 

Sugar  rations  were  established  by  the  Food  Administration 
— two  pounds  per  person  per  month. 

To  Secretary  Daniels^  who  had  sent  over  a  message  from  Admiral 
Knight  at  Vladivostok  discussing  the  critical  situation  of  the 
Czecho-Slovak  army  and  asking  whether  Allied  troops  were  to 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  pp.  295-296.  This  subject  had  been  on  the 
carpet  at  the  June  session  of  the  Supreme  War  Council,  the  Italians  objecting  to  the 
suggestion  of  unity  of  command  in  the  Mediterranean.  Ibid.,  pp.  244-246. 
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be  sent,  and  if  so,  when.  The  President’s  reply  was  marked 
“Personal  and  Confidential’’: 

“I  wish  I  could  give  Knight  the  information  he  desires 
about  the  troops  to  be  sent  to  Vladivostok,  but  unhappily 
the  Japanese  Government  is  trying  to  alter  the  whole  plan 
in  a  way  to  which  we  cannot  consent,  and  for  the  time 
being  at  any  rate  the  whole  matter  is  in  suspense,” 

To  Secretary  Wilson: 

“At  my  Wednesday  conference  yesterday  with  the 
heads  of  the  new  departments  lying  for  the  most  part  out¬ 
side  the  Cabinet,  we  discussed  the  very  difficult  and  im¬ 
portant  question  of  cooperating  with  regard  to  increases 
of  wages  in  the  various  industries  in  whose  full  efficiency 
the  Government  is  now  so  much  interested.  We  agreed, 
as  I  am  sure  you  will  agree,  that  there  should  be  a  very 
careful  coordination  of  action  among  the  several  agencies 
of  the  government  with  regard  to  increases  and  equaliza¬ 
tions  of  wages,  and  I  know  that  you  have  been  devoting 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  thought  to  this  whole  question 

“Baruch  and  Hurley  and  Daniels  and  Garfield  are  all 
very  anxious  to  have  your  advice  and  cooperation  in  this 
important  matter,  and  I  am  writing  now  to  suggest  that 
it  wdll  be  very  serviceable  if  you  would  get  into  personal 
consultation  with  these  gentlemen  and  help  them  to  draw 
any  skeins  which  at  present  may  be  tangled  into  a  con¬ 
sistent  pattern.” 

To  Alvey  A.  Adee,  written  at  the  suggestion  of  Breckinridge 
Long: 

“Saturday,  I  know,  will  be  the  thirty-second  anniver¬ 
sary  of  your  service  as  Second  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  and  I  want  to  convey  to  you  my  sincere  congratu¬ 
lations  not  only,  but  my  thanks  for  the  services  you  have 
rendered  this  administration,  and  an  expression  of  my  ad- 
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miration  for  the  valuable  services  you  have  rendered  from 
the  first. 

“It  has  distressed  me  very  much  indeed  to  learn  of  your 
sorrow  in  the  loss  of  your  sister-in-law,  who  I  know  was 
your  only  companion,  and  I  hope  that  the  sympathy  of 
your  friends  will  be  a  source  of  real  comfort  to  you.” 

Friday^  August  2nd. 

On  the  way  back  from  his  early-morning  golf  the  President 
probably  called  at  the  State  Department  to  see  Polk;  and  from 
there  went  to  the  War  Department  for  a  conference  with 
Secretary  Baker. 

The  Japanese  ambassador  delivered  at  the  State  Department 
his  government’s  reply  to  the  American  intervention 
proposal:  “.  .  .  .  The  Japanese  Government,  being  anxious 
to  fall  in  with  the  desires  of  the  American  Government 
and  also  to  act  in  harmony  with  the  Allies  in  this  ex¬ 
pedition,  have  decided  to  proceed  at  once  to  dispatch 
suitable  forces  for  the  proposed  mission.  A  certain  number 
of  these  troops  will  be  sent  forthwith  to  Vladivostok.  In 
adopting  this  course,  the  Japanese  Government  remain 
unshaken  in  their  constant  desire  to  promote  relations  of 
enduring  friendship  with  Russia  and  the  Russian  people 
and  reaffirm  their  avowed  policy  of  respecting  the  terri¬ 
torial  integrity  of  Russia  and  of  abstaining  from  all  in¬ 
terference  in  her  internal  politics.  They  further  declare 
that  upon  the  realization  of  the  objects  above  indicated 
they  will  immediately  withdraw  all  Japanese  troops  from 
Russian  territory  and  will  leave  wholly  unimpaired  the 
sovereignty  of  Russia  in  all  its  phases  whether  political 
or  military.”^ 

British  troops  occupied  Archangel,  without  casualties.  When 
word  reached  Moscow,  the  city  “went  wild  with  excite¬ 
ment.”  Bolshevik  leaders  temporarily  lost  their  heads, 

’'■Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Russia,  Vol.  II,  pp.  324-325.  The  statement  was  published 
in  Japan  on  the  2nd,  in  order  to  “allow  public  opinion  to  accede  to  all  the  suggestions” 
of  the  United  States  government.  Ambassador  Morris  reported  on  the  5th;  “.  .  .  .  As 
far  as  one  can  observe  the  final  decision  of  the  Government  to  fall  in  with  the  American 
proposals  meets  with  general  approval,  but  there  is  no  enthusiasm  for  the  enterprise 
.  . .”  Ibid.,  p.  330. 
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thinking  that  a  strong  force  had  landed,  and  began  to 
pack  their  archives.  The  German  ambassador  left  for 
Berlin.  Within  a  few  days,  however,  it  was  found  that  the 
number  of  British  troops  was  small,  and  excitement 
quieted.^ 

The  new  government  of  Northern  Siberia  was  proclaimed.^ 

To  Frank  L.  Polky  who  had  suggested  that  he  be  authorized  to 
confer  with  representative  American  bankers  “with  the  object 
of  inducing  them  to  initiate  negotiations  with  the  Mexican 
Government  for  a  substantial  loan.”  Such  action,  he  hoped, 
would  “show  to  the  Mexican  Government  and  people  that  we 
earnestly  desire  to  assist  them  .  .  .  render  ineffective  much  of 
the  German  influence  in  the  Mexican  Government  which  in¬ 
fluence,  in  part  at  least,  is  obtained  by  German  promises  of 
financial  support  after  the  war,”  and,  possibly,  relieve  the  oil 
situation  by  diverting  the  attention  of  the  Mexican  govern¬ 
ment  from  that  source  of  revenue  to  the  offers  of  United  States 
bankers; 

“  I  answered  orally  this  morning  your  note  of  yesterday 
about  getting  the  bankers  interested  in  a  loan  to  Mexico. 
I  am  merely  writing  this  line  to  confirm  our  conversation 
and  to  say  that  I  hope  you  will  make  the  effort.” 

To  Admiral  William  S,  Sims,  who  had  written  that  he  realized, 
of  course,  that  there  was  “no  real  naval  war  going  on”  in 
European  waters.  Enemy  activities  were  confined  to  the  sub¬ 
marine  and  to  mining  and  counter-mining  operations;  and  the 
submarine  was  warring  not  on  military  vessels  but  on  commerce. 
The  navy  was  thus  placed  in  the  position  of  defender  of  the 
lines  of  communication  of  the  army.  This,  he  said,  was  ^  com¬ 
pletely  understood”  between  General  Pershing  and  himself, 
and  they  were  working  together  in  “  the  most  complete  harmony 
and  sympathy.”  Nor  had  there  been  at  any  time  the  slightest 
difficulty  ...  in  co-operating  with  the  principal  Allied  navies.” 
The  President’s  reply  was  marked  “Confidential”: 

“.  .  .  .  It  was  very  gratifying  to  me  to  hear  thus  directly 
from  you  the  impressions  you  are  gathering  on  the  other 

Cit.,  p.  507;  Lockhart,  British  Agent,  pp.  306-307. 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Russia,  Vol  II,  pp.  508-509. 
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side  of  the  water,  and  I  am  glad  to  avail  myself  of  this 
opportunity  to  say  how  well  it  seems  to  us  all  that  you 
and  the  officers  associated  with  you  have  been  managing 
what  must  at  times  be  the  rather  difficult  task  of  keeping 
in  close  cooperation  with  the  British  naval  forces. 

“I  am  sure  that  you  all  must  have  been  heartened  by 
recent  events  on  the  Western  front.  Both  at  sea  and  on 
land  our  men  are  splendidly  justifying  our  confidence  in 
them  and  are  winning  more  and  more  glorious  opinions  at 
home  and  abroad. 

“Please  feel  free  at  any  time  to  write  to  me,  for  your 
letters  will  always  be  welcome.” 

To  R.  R.  Moton  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  who  had  thanked  the 
President  for  his  statement  of  July  26th:  “.  .  .  .  You  can  hardly 
realize  how  much  this  will  mean  to  the  colored  people.  .  . 

“.  .  .  .  I  am  happy  to  know  that  my  statement  against 
mob  violence  appears  to  you  to  have  struck  the  right 
note.  I  hope  with  all  my  heart  that  it  will  be  effective  in 
checking  this  terrible  evil.” 

To  Representative  Claude  Kitchin: 

“I  hope  that  you  will  not  think  that  I  am  offering  too 
many  suggestions  about  the  revenue  measure,  but  there 
is  one  thing  to  which  I  referred  in  my  special  message  to 
Congress  which  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  return  to,  in  order 
to  let  you  know  how  important  it  is,  in  my  judgment.  I 
refer  to  a  war  profits  tax  as  distinguished  from  a  mere  ex¬ 
cess  profits  tax. 

“I  most  earnestly  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  will  embody  a  distinctive  war  profits  tax  in 
the  measure  which  they  are  now  engaged  in  formulating. 
I  think  that  such  a  tax  is  not  only  defensible  in  principle, 
but  that  the  public  opinion  of  the  country  would  rightly 
hold  us  responsible  if  we  did  not  impose  such  a  tax.  It  is 
manifestly  equitable.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  manu- 
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facturers  of  the  country  who  are  now  making  profits  di¬ 
rectly  from  war  work  would  object.  On  the  contrary,  I 
think  that  they  would  feel  a  certain  pride  in  sharing  the 
burdens  of  the  war  directly  with  the  men  who  are  giving 
their  lives  for  the  safety  of  America  and  the  freedom  of 
the  world, 

“I  think  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  apprised  you 
of  his  own  very  deep  interest  in  this  particular  form  of 
taxation,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  emphasize  my  concordance 
with  his  view. 

“If  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  present  this  view  to  the 
committee  as  coming  from  my  most  earnest  conviction  in 
the  matter,  I  will  be  sincerely  and  warmly  obliged  to  you.” 

To  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Sayre,  written  on  his  own 
typewriter: 

MY  PRECIOUS  LITTLE  GIRL, 

My  heart  has  been  specially  full  of  you  ever  since  Frank 
left.  If  you  can  in  any  way  feel  conscious  of  the  loving 
thoughts  I  am  constantly  sending  your  way,  you  can,  I 
am  sure,  never  be  vety  lonely.  You  are  so  brave  and  fine 
that  I  know  you  never  allow  yourself  to  admit  that  you 
are  lonely,  but  I  know  that  the  absence  of  dear  Frank 
must  every  day  make  a  deep  difference,  even  when  you 
do  not  allow  it  to  go  the  length  of  unhappiness,  and  I 
want  you  to  feel  all  the  time  how  my  thoughts  keep  you 
company,  how  full  my  heart  is  of  you  and  the  dear  little 
ones.  I  am  so  glad  that  Frankie  is  proving  such  good  com¬ 
pany  for  you.  That  makes  an  immense  difference.  But  if 
at  any  time  you  need  any  of  us  do  not  hesitate  to  say  so 
and  we  will  come!  Edith  joins  me  in  sending  a  heartful  of 
love. 

No,  indeed,  I  do  not  share  the  idea  that  there  is  any 
real  danger  to  Nantucket  or  to  those  who  come  and  go  to 
and  from  the  island  from  the  submarines.  Those  are 
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dangerous  waters  for  the  submarine,  both  because  they 
are  comparatively  shallow  and  because  they  are  so  con¬ 
stantly  under  observation  and  so  hard  to  get  away  from 
if  you  are  once  observed.  If  the  stupid  submarine  com¬ 
manders  should  seek  to  create  terror  anywhere,  it  would 
be  on  some  crowded  coast  like  that  of  New  Jersey,  not  on 
remote  Nantucket.  I  should  not  feel  in  the  least  uneasy 
there  myself,  although  at  present  the  naval  people  think 
it  might  be  taking  unnecessary  risks  for  me  to  cross  the 
open  waters  opening  from  Long  Island  Sound,  if  I  did  so 
in  the  slow  and  easily  recognizable  Mayflower.  I  do  not 
share  their  uneasiness  about  such  a  trip,  but  everybody 
here  threatens  to  raise  a  row  if  I  insist  upon  it  at  present. 

It  is  delightful,  dear  Girlie,  to  read  your  cheerful  letter, 
God  bless  you !  Please  give  our  dearest  love  to  Frank  when¬ 
ever  you  write;  and  tell  us  what  you  learn  of  his  work  and 
movements  when  you  can.  We  are  always  hungry  for 
letters  from  you.  My  warm  regards  to  Mrs.  Sayre  and 
my  thanks  and  best  wishes  to  the  young  friend  who  is 
staying  with  you  till  Nevin  comes.  Margaret  sends  heaps 
of  loving  messages.  Helen  is  away,  at  York  Harbor. 

Your  loving 
Father 


Saturday^  August  yrd. 

The  President  spent  the  morning  in  his  study  and  had  lunch¬ 
eon  served  there.  At  2:15  he  received  Senator  Smith  of  South 
Carolina,  and  at  2:30  he  walked  over  to  the  War  Department 
for  an  hour’s  conference. 


A  statement  prepared  by  the  President  was  given  to  the 
press  by  the  Department  of  State  in  regard  to  American- 
Japanese  action  in  Siberia.  It  followed  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  aide-memoire  of  July  17th. ^ 


Thf  A?”  Russia  Vol.  II,  pp.  328-329,  for  statement  as  published. 

The  American  consul  at  Harbin  telegraphed  on  the  loth  that  the  declaration  was  being 
misconstrued  and  was  antagonizing  the  Russians.  Ibid.,  pp.  338-339.  ^ 

Justice  Louis  D.  Brandeis  considers  this  statement  “unnatural  to  Woodrow  Wilson  ” 
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Frank  L.  Polk  sent  the  President  an  account  of  his  interview 
that  morning  with  the  Japanese  ambassador.  Japan,  the 
ambassador  said,  “had  no  intention  of  sending  more  men 
than  was  necessary  to  assist  the  Czechs.” 

“.  .  .  .  He  said  his  Government  still  felt  a  larger  force 
than  proposed  was  essential,  but  in  view  of  the  necessity 
for  immediate  action,  and  in  view  of  the  attitude  of  this 
Government,  his  Government  authorized  him  to  say  that 
they  accepted  our  proposals,  reserving  the  question  as  to 
the  sending  of  additional  troops  to  Vladivostok  or  else¬ 
where  until  circumstances  should  arise  which  might  make 
it  necessary.  .  .  . 

“I  asked  him  two  or  three  times  whether  it  was  his 
understanding  that  the  Japanese  forces  would  be  limited 
to  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men,  and  he  said  that ...  he  felt 
there  was  no  question  on  that  point. 

“I  asked  him  whether  it  was  their  intention  to  send 
troops  anywhere  else.  He  said  no,  not  as  far  as  he  knew, 
and  he  thought  that  he  had  been  fully  informed  on  this 
point.  .  . 

The  British  contingent  for  the  Siberian  expedition  joined 
the  Czechs  at  Vladivostok.^ 

To  Frank  L.  Polk,  who  had  written  of  a  report  received  through 
the  American  consul  at  Vladivostok  and  intended  for  the  Red 
Cross,  in  regard  to  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  clothing 
of  Czecho-Slovak  troops: 

“The  circumstances  to  which  our  attention  is  called  in 
the  enclosed  telegram  are  indeed  most  distressing  and 
alarming.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Secretary  of  War’s 
feeling  about  it  may  be,  but  he  said  to  me  the  other  day 
that  the  demand  for  clothes,  both  underclothing  and  outer 
clothing,  for  the  army  is  so  great  and  must  be  supplied  on 
so  definite  a  schedule  that  he  did  not  think  it  was  possible 
for  us  to  supply  the  Czecho-Slovak  forces  in  Siberia  from 

&nd  believes  that  it  marked  the  beginning  of  his  mistakes,  all  of  which  came  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  administration,  and  were  due  to  physical  and  mental  overstrain, 
(Louis  D.  Brandeis  to  the  author.) 

^Foreign  Relations,  igt'S,  Russia,  Vol.  II,  pp. 

^Palmer,  Newton  D.  Baker,  Vol.  II,  p.  321. 
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our  stocks  in  this  country.  It  seems  to  me,  moreover,  that 
this  is  a  task  which  more  properly  lies  with  the  Red  Cross 
than  with  the  army.  I  mean  that  I  do  not  know  under 
what  law  or  appropriation  we  could  render  governmental 
aid. 

“I  am  puzzled  and  distressed  and  would  value  your 
further  counsel  after  you  have  heard  from  the  Secretary 
ofWar.”' 

To  Frank  L.  Polk: 

“I  have  your  letter  .  .  .  about  the  suggestions  of  the 
Italian  Ambassador  that  we  share  with  the  Governments 
of  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy  the  expenses  of  main¬ 
taining  the  Russian  Legation  in  Roumania  and  find  my¬ 
self  a  good  deal  puzzled  to  find  a  valid  basis  for  consenting 
to  the  arrangement.  Just  because  the  Russian  legations 
and  embassies  no  longer  represent  any  government,  or 
pretend  to  represent  any  government  which  is  in  exist¬ 
ence,  having  themselves  repudiated  the  authority  of  the 
Bolshevik,  I  cannot  see  for  what  purpose  we  would  main¬ 
tain  them,  unless  they  are  in  some  way  directly  service¬ 
able  to  us  in  maintaining  a  kind  of  semi-official  communi¬ 
cation  with  influential  persons  and  agencies  in  Russia. 
Perhaps  the  legation  at  Jassy  is  serviceable  in  this  way, 
though  I  do  not  know  that  it  is.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
must  necessarily  be  some  peculiar  set  of  circumstances  to 
justify  my  using  funds  out  of  the  appropriation  for  Na¬ 
tional  Security  and  Defense  for  purposes  such  as  this,  and 
I  would  be  very  glad  indeed  to  have  a  further  development 
of  your  idea  as  to  the  services  such  legations  could  render 
to  us.” 

iPolk  telegraphed  Ambassador  Sharp  in  Paris  on  the  7th:  “Red  Cross  here  is  willing 
to  undertake  providing  warm  clothing,  other  than  uniforms,  for  70,000  Czecho-Slovak 
troops  in  Siberia.  Please  ascertain,  discreetly,  whether  French  Government  contem¬ 
plates  any  simUar  assistance  .  .  .  Answer  urgent.”  Sharp  replied  that  the  French  gov¬ 
ernment  had  “taken  steps  to  clothe  the  present  organization  but .  .  .  in  the  future  it 
prefers  to  lean  on  American  assistance.”  Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Russia  Vol  II 
PP-  333, 403.  ’  ■  ’ 
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S unday y  August  4th. 

The  President  went  alone  to  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  morning. 

“Honest  criticism  necessarily  becomes  praise,”  ran  a  Wash¬ 
ington  Fost  editorial,  “in  view  of  the  remarkable  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  War  Department  under  Secretary  Baker.  .  .  . 
He  was  under  the  fire  of  criticism  not  many  months  ago. 
He  met  the  attack  good-naturedly,  dealt  with  his  critics 
fairly  and  patiently,  and  profited  by  many  of  the  sug¬ 
gestions  that  were  brought  out.  In  the  meantime  he  con¬ 
tinued  the  development  of  the  plans  for  the  army,  the 
details  of  which  he  could  not  disclose  to  the  public  because 
that  would  have  meant  disclosing  them  to  the  enemy. 

“These  plans  are  now  in  process  of  execution.  They  are 
magnificent.  .  .  .  Mr.  Baker  has  given  proof  that  he  pos¬ 
sesses  the  qualities  most  requisite  in  a  Secretary  of  War  .  .  . 

“The  center  of  all  responsibility  and  the  fountain  of  all 
activity  is  the  President  of  the  United  States.  He  has 
grown  greater  as  his  responsibilities  have  increased,  until 
he  towers  among  men  as  the  chief  figure  in  the  alliance  of 
civilized  nations.  .  .  .  The  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
War  have  a  right  to  ask  the  help  and  sympathy  of  every 
individual  citizen,  without  regard  to  politics,  business  or 
location.  .  .  .” 

Secretary  Baker  met  General  William  S.  Graves,  who  had 
been  chosen  to  head  the  Siberian  expedition,  in  Kansas 
City,  and  told  him  of  his  orders,  handing  him  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  aide-memoire  of  July  17th  in  a  sealed  envelope. 
“This  contains  the  policy  of  the  United  States  in  Russia 
which  you  are  to  follow,”  he  said.  “Watch  your  step;  you 
will  be  walking  on  eggs  loaded  with  dynamite.  .  .  .”^ 


Monday,  August  yth. 

President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  took  an  early  train  for  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Arriving  at  the  Plog  Island  shipyard  about  noon,  Mrs. 
Wilson  took  part  in  the  ceremony  of  launching  the  ^uistconck. 

‘Graves,  Americas  Siberian  Adventure,  p.  4.  Newton  D.  Baker,  in  his  Foreword  to 
General  Graves’s  book,  writes:  .  From  that  hour  until  the  Siberian  Expedition 

returned  to  the  United  States,  General  Graves  carried  out  the  policy  of  his  Govern¬ 
ment  without  deviation  .  . 
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When  she  reached  the  point  of  breaking  a  champagne  bottle 
at  the  prow  of  the  ship,  she  did  a  thorough  job,  much  to  the 
amusement  and  delight  of  the  crowd. 

The  party  returned  to  Washington  immediately  afterward, 
taking  luncheon  on  the  train.  During  the  afternoon  they  were 
stopped  opposite  several  cars  of  troops,  and  men  walking  up 
and  down  the  platform  to  stretch  their  legs  were  startled  to 
see  the  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  waving  at  them  from  the 
rear  platform  of  their  train.  An  informal  reception  was  held 
then  and  there,  the  President  making  a  brief  address. 

A  man-power  bill,  setting  the  draft  age  from  18  to  45,  was 
introduced  by  Senator  Chamberlain  in  the  Senate  and  by 
Representative  Dent  in  the  House. 

To  M.  Charles  Lyon-Caen,  expressing  gratification  at  being 
elected  a  foreign  associate  of  the  Academie  des  Sciences  Morales 
et  Politiques  de  ITnstitut  de  France: 

‘.  ...  It  will  always  be  a  matter  of  very  great  pride  to 
me  that  I  am  associated  with  so  distinguished  a  body  of 
scholars  and  men  of  affairs  ...” 


Tuesday^  August  6th. 

The  President  spent  the  morning  in  his  study,  and  in  the 
early  afternoon  he  received  the  French  Mission  to  Australia. 
The  cabinet  met  at  2:30,  discussing  among  other  matters  the 
problem  of  what  to  do  about  electric  railway  utilities.  Secretary 
Burleson  remained  after  the  meeting  for  a  conference  with  the 
President.  Late-afternoon  appointments:  Representative  Kett- 
ner  of  California;  Senator  Borah  of  Idaho;  George  Creel. 

During  the  day  a  number  of  guests  arrived  for  the  wedding, 
the  following  day,  of  the  President’s  niece.  Miss  Alice  Wilson. 

Polk  passed  on  to  the  President  a  letter  from  George  D. 
Herron  concerning  questions  put  to  him  as  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  possible  attitude  in  case  the  Pope  should  request 
him  to  establish  a  league  of  nations. 

Dr.  Masaryk  sent  the  President  a  statement  by  Captain 
Hurban  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  army  in  Russia,  who  had 
arrived  in  Washington  a  few  days  before.  “.  .  .  .  In  it,” 
said  Masaryk  in  his  covering  letter,  “you  will  find  full 
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justification  of  the  decision  to  assist  our  army  taken  by 
you  a  few  days  ago.”^ 

General  Foch  was  made  a  Marshal  of  France;  and  on  the 
same  day  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  was 
conferred  upon  General  Pershing  by  President  Poincare. 

To  Walker  D.  HineSy  who  had  called  attention  to  a  recent  de¬ 
cision  by  the  War  Labor  Board  increasing  the  wages  of  the 
employees  of  the  Chicago  Elevated  Railroad  to  a  point  con¬ 
siderably  beyond  the  wages  established  by  the  Director  General 
of  Railroads  for  roads  in  that  vicinity : 

.  I  appreciate  the  embarrassment  which  is  sure  to 
arise  out  of  the  decision  of  the  War  Labor  Board  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  unclassified  laborers  of  the  Chicago  Elevated 
Railroad,  and  am  going  to  take  the  liberty  (because  I  am 
afraid  it  is  too  late  to  reverse  this  particular  action)  of 
calling  the  attention  of  the  War  Labor  Board  to  difficulties 
of  this  sort,  which  I  am  afraid  may  arise  more  and  more 
frequently.” 

To  Secretary  Wilson^  enclosing  Hines’s  letter: 

“The  enclosed  concerns  a  matter  which  we  are  all 
puzzled  how  to  handle,  and  I  send  it  to  you  in  the  hope 
that  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  call  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Walsh  to  this  particular  case,  not  with 

iThe  enclosed  statement  told  an  amazing  tale.  When  the  treaty  of  Brest  Litoysk 
was  signed,  the  Czecho-Slovak  army,  numbering  about  50,000,  was  in  the  Ukraine, 
near  Kiev.  They  had  no  means  of  holding  a  front;  and  as  the  Germans  advanced  they 
began  their  retreat.  Under  agreement  with  the  Allies  it  was  decided  to  transport  them 
over  Siberia  and  America  to  France,  there  to  join  their  fellows  on  the  Western  Front. 

Arriving  in  the  neighborhood  of  Moscow,  they  turned  over  most  of  their  arms  and 
equipment  to  the  Bolsheviki  to  prove  their  loyalty;  and  in  return,  were  promised  safe- 
conduct  through  Siberia  to  Vladivostok.  The  first  of  80  trainloads  then  set  out,  arriv¬ 
ing  at  Vladivostok  after  57  days  of  the  most  difficult  kind  of  travel.  Trains  which 
followed,  however,  were  stopped  at  various  stations  along  the  way,  until  they  were 
fifty  or  more  miles  apart;  and  many  of  them  were  attacked  by  troops  formed  in  large 
part  by  German  and  Magyar  armed  prisoners.  So  impossible  did  the  situation  become 
t^hat  the  Czecho-Slovaks  between  the  Volga  and  Irkutsk  were  finally,  towyd  the  end 
of  June,  “forced  ...  to  take  the  Siberian  administration  into  their  hands.” 

“ _ Russia,”  concluded  Captain  Hurban,  at  the  end  of  this  saga,  “needs  effective, 

firm,  friendly  help,  for  today  she  is  herself  completely  helpless.  ...  I  think  our  army 
can  be  of  great  assistance  .  .  .  they  know  the  Russian  people  and  Russian  situation, 
and  they  desire  only  the  good  of  Russia. . . .” 
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a  view,  of  course,  of  interfering  with  this  individual  de¬ 
cision  or  suggesting  a  re-consideration,  but  merely  in  order 
that  we  may  effect  the  cooperation  which  it  is  so  difficult 
to  effect  and  yet  so  necessary  in  equalizing,  so  far  as  it  is 
possible,  the  wages  paid  in  given  localities  to  given  classes 
of  employees.  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Walsh 
will  see  the  importance  of  this  and  will  be  glad  to  cooperate 
when  it  is  possible.”^ 


W ednesday^  August  yth. 

A  day  of  blistering  heat — the  highest  temperature  ever 
registered  in  Washington.  The  President  spent  the  morning  in 
his  study.  More  house  guests  arrived  in  time  for  luncheon,  but 
the  wedding  was  not  until  evening  and  the  afternoon  was  full. 
At  two  o’clock  the  new  minister  from  Nicaragua  called  to 
present  his  credentials;  at  2:30  the  “war  cabinet”  met  in  the 
basement,  the  upper  part  of  the  house  being  given  over  to 
wedding  preparations. 

At  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening  the  President’s  niece.  Miss 
Alice  Wilson,  was  married  to  Reverend  Isaac  S.  McElroy,  Jr. 
The  ceremony  took  place  in  front  of  the  long  windows  in  the 
Blue  Room,  and  was  performed  by  the  father  of  the  groom. 
Immediately  afterward  dinner  was  served  in  the  State  Dining 
Room. 

It  was  announced  that  Major  General  William  S.  Graves 
would  command  the  American  Expeditionary  Force  to 
Vladivostok.  A  few  days  later  General  Kikuzo  Otani  was 
announced  as  commander  of  the  Japanese  section  of  troops 
and  ranking  officer  of  the  American  and  Allied  expedition 
in  Siberia.^ 


To  Thomas  G.  Masaryk^  who  had  expressed  deep  gratitude  at 
the  President  s  decision  to  help  the  Czecho-Slovak  army  in 

Russia.  “ - Your  name,  Mr.  President,  as  you  have  no  doubt 

read,  is  openly  cheered  in  the  streets  of  Prague, — our  nation 

Jn  his  reply  the  next  day  Secretary  Wilson  stressed  the  need  of  some  central  organi¬ 
zation  in  order  to  avoid  just  such  difficulties. 

^New  York  Times,  August  8,  lo,  1918.  See  also,  in  this  connection,  W.  S.  Graves 
America  s  Siberian  Adventure,  pp.  57-59.  ’ 
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will  forever  be  grateful  to  you  and  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  .  . 

“Your  letter  ...  is  greatly  appreciated.  I  have  felt  no 
confidence  in  my  personal  judgment  about  the  compli¬ 
cated  situation  in  Russia,  and  am  reassured  that  you 
should  approve  of  what  I  have  done.” 

To  Edward  A.  FilenCy  who  wrote  of  a  proposed  referendum  on 
the  question  of  American  initiative  in  bringing  about  an  Inter- 
Ally  Council  on  the  economic  regeneration  of  Russia: 

“I  entirely  agree  with  you  that  the  handling  of  such 
questions  as  you  refer  to  by  referendum  within  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  is  more  apt  to  lead 
to  embarrassment  than  to  a  clarification  of  counsel,  but 
I  shall  be  interested  to  know  what  step  you  suggest  that 
will  be  likely  to  ‘greatly  reduce  the  danger  of  such  moves.’ 
I  am  so  absorbed  with  public  business  (which  is  today 
interrupted  by  a  family  wedding)  that  I  am  going  to  beg 
your  indulgence  and  ask  you  if  you  will  not  be  generous 
enough  to  send  me  a  brief  written  memorandum.” 

To  H.  P.  Davison  of  the  Red  Cross: 

“When  the  Secretary  of  War  and  I  were  agreeing  upon 
the  proposals  for  new  draft  ages,  I  was  keenly  aware  that 
it  would  affect  a  great  many  organizations,  and  notably 
the  Red  Cross  and  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  were  acting  as  direct  auxiliaries  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  these  war  times,  and  I  realized  very  fully  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  problem  which  you  state.  I  must  admit  that 
only  a  very  small  part  of  the  solution  is  clear  to  me. 

“I  have  not  yet  discussed  with  the  Secretary  of  War 
how  such  matters  are  to  be  handled,  but  I  think  he  would 
agree  with  me  that  it  would  be  very  bad  policy  to  take 
essential  men  from  such  organizations  and  that  we  must 
make  a  very  candid  and  fair  effort  to  determine  which 
men  are  indispensable  and  which  are  not. 
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“It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  vacancies  should  be  filled 
with  men  not  liable  to  draft,  but  that  will  be  immeasur¬ 
ably  more  difficult  if  the  new  law  passes  than  it  is  now. 
At  the  same  time,  I  think  that  a  distinct  effort  should  be 
made  to  get  mature  men  over  the  draft  age  in  as  large 
numbers  as  possible,  and  I  hope  that  the  manifest  need 
will  prompt  a  great  many,  men  to  make  the  necessary 
sacrifices  of  time  and  business  opportunity. 

“This  is  as  far  as  my  thinking  has  got,  and  I  shall  hope 
that  you  will  help  me  as  much  as  possible.” 

To  Victor  F.  Lawson^  whose  recent  letter  discussed  the  wisdom 
of  immediate  legislation  for  universal  military  training,  to  be¬ 
come  effective  after  the  war: 

“I  am  warmly  obliged  to  you  for  your  interesting  and 
enlightening  letter  .  .  . 

“My  apprehension  about  immediate  legislation  would 
be  this:  that  it  would  create  a  false  impression  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  particularly  among  the  more  ac¬ 
tive  socialists  and  labor  elements  (though  I  do  not  couple 
these  together  in  my  thought).  They  would  think  that  it 
was  a  counsel  of  despair  with  regard  to  having  any  other 
basis  for  peace  after  the  war  except  force  and,  what  they 
have  been  so  uneasy  about,  namely,  universal  military 
service. 

“Moreover,  you  know  that  what  I  have  at  heart  is 
something  which  I  have  to  admit  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  time  to  work  out  in  detail,  namely  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  military  with  industrial  training.  I  should  wish 
such  a  system,  if  worked  out,  to  be  national  in  character 
and  adapted  in  large  part  to  conditions,  which  we  cannot 
yet  clearly  forecast,  which  will  follow  the  war. 

“These  are  just  hastily  dictated  lines,  in  which  I  am 
throwing  my  thought  at  you  in  unchiseled  chunks,  but  I 
know  that  you  will  read  more  than  I  have  written. 
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“I  am  greatly  reassured  by  your  generous  approval  of 
my  action  with  regard  to  Russia.  It  is  a  matter  of  the 
most  complex  and  difficult  sort,  and  I  have  at  no  time 
felt  confidence  in  my  own  judgment  about  it.” 

Thursday.^  August  8th. 

The  White  House  was  still  full  of  guests,  so  the  President  took 
breakfast  in  his  room  and  spent  the  morning  in  his  study. 
Charles  R.  Crane  and  Dr.  Grayson  came  in  for  luncheon.  The 
minister  from  Bolivia  called  at  two  o’clock,  to  present  former 
President  Montes;  and  in  the  late  afternoon  the  President  went 
to  the  War  Department  for  an  hour’s  conference.  Evening  at  the 
Belasco  Theater. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  after  exhaustive  investi¬ 
gation  recommended  that  the  government  commandeer 
and  operate  stockyards,  cold-storage  plants,  warehouses 
and  refrigerator  and  cattle  cars. 

Balfour  spoke  in  the  House  of  Commons  about  the  lack  of 
any  proper  basis  for  peace  talk  so  far;  “.  ...  I  do  not  at 
this  moment,  study  as  I  will,  see  either  in  the  actions  of 
the  German  Government,  in  the  statements  of  German 
politicians  which  are  available,  or  in  the  writings  of  Ger¬ 
man  publicists,  which  meet  with  greatest  favor  in  their 
country,  the  slightest  sign  or  symptoms  that  they  have 
as  yet  come  sufficiently  close  to  make  discussion  likely  to 
be  fruitful.  .  .  .”  He  also  indicated  very  clearly  that  the 
German  colonies  would  not  be  given  back.  “.  .  .  .  What  I 
object  to  is  giving  back  to  Germany  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
an  instrument  so  powerful  for  universal  evil  as  a  great 
colonial  empire.  .  . 

“August  8  was  the  black  day  of  the  German  Army  in  the 
history  of  this  war.  .  .  .”  writes  Ludendorff.^  A  new  of¬ 
fensive  was  launched  at  dawn  in  Picardy,  British  and 
French  troops  sweeping  forward  while  the  enemy,  “taken 
wholly  by  surprise  by  the  violence  and  rapidity  of  the 
attack,”  fell  back  in  confusion.  More  than  13,000  prisoners 
were  captured.® 

^JVar  Aims  and  Peace  Proposals,  pp.  37‘^37i- 

^Ludendorjff’s  Own  Story,  Vol.  II,  p.  326. 

^The  Memoirs  of  Marshal  Foch,  p.  379. 
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To  Frank  L.  Polk,  in  regard  to  a  reported  suggestion  by  British 
and  Japanese  ministers  in  Peking  that  the  Allies  request  the 
Chinese  government  to  internationalize  former  German  and 
Austrian  concessions  in  Tientsin  and  Hankow: 

“I  think  that  .  .  .  this  is  one  [matter]  about  which  we 
ought  to  go  very  slowly  and  with  a  very  careful  prelimi¬ 
nary  determination  of  large  questions  of  policy.  I  do  not 
like  what  Mr.  MacMurray  reports  with  regard  to  the 
British  and  Japanese  ministers,  and  I  think  they  are  going 
too  fast.  They  are  trying  to  scoop  everything  while  the 
war  is  in  course  and  are  thereby  making  the  difficulties 
of  settlement  when  the  war  is  over  every  day  greater.  My 
advice  is  that  for  the  present  we  instruct  MacMurray  to 
protest  against  any  present  effort  to  settle  questions  of 
this  kind.” 

To  E.  N.  Hurley: 

“My  judgment  is  that  we  ought  to  continue  the  prac¬ 
tice  that  private  ship-owners  and  others  have  followed  of 
giving  free  shipment  to  freight  from  the  Red  Cross  and 
for  Red  Cross  uses. 

“I  take  it  for  granted  that  such  freight  is  not  allowed 
to  replace  the  absolutely  necessary  supplies  which  the 
government  is  sending  over  to  the  army  and  that  it  goes 
only  in  space  which  would  in  any  case  be  free  for  other 
cargo.” 

To  George  Creel,  who  had  drafted  a  statement  urging  strict 
economy  in  all  lines,  which  he  wished  to  have  Mrs.  Wilson 
sign: 

“I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  the  National  War  Savings 
Committee,  but  I  know  that  Mrs.  Wilson  would  not  be 
willing  to  make  any  statement  such  as  they  suggest.  Her 
chief  anxiety  is  to  keep  out  of  the  papers,  and  she  has 
confined  herself,  and  I  am  sure  will  confine  herself,  to  those 
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things  with  which  she  has  been  obliged  to  form  a  sort  of 
official  connection.” 

To  Theodore  Marburg,  who  had  suggested  immediate,  direct 
action  by  the  chancelleries,  through  the  Versailles  Council,  to 
secure  certain  institutions  of  a  permanent  league — “a  court, 
a  council  of  conciliation  and  a  quasi-legislature”: 

“I  have  read  your  letter  .  .  .  with  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
terest,  but,  alas,  you  do  not  know  of  course  as  intimately 
as  I  do  how  difficult  the  conferences  at  Versailles  are.  I 
would  despair  of  getting  such  action  as  you  suggest  dis¬ 
cussed  there  in  the  midst  of  the  other  matters  bristling 
with  practical  difficulties  which  the  Council  has  to  handle; 
and  moreover  we  are  not  at  present  represented  at  that 
Council,  and  in  a  matter  of  the  sort  to  which  you  refer  it 
is  of  capital  importance  that  we  should  be.  .  .  .” 

To  Joseph  W.  Folk,  who  had  reported  his  nomination  to  the 
Senate,  adding:  “.  .  .  your  policies  will  be  my  policies.  .  .  .”: 

“I  appreciate  very  much  your  telegram  .  .  .  and  the 
generous  assurance  which  it  brings  of  your  support  of  the 
administration  and  its  policies  in  the  Senate.  I  feel,  as  I 
have  no  doubt  you  do,  that  a  peculiar  responsibility  rests 
upon  us  all  just  now,  not  only  to  think  straight  but  to  act 
with  unity  and  vigor  in  a  cause  which  is  perhaps  greater 
than  the  public  men  of  any  time  have  ever  been  called 
upon  to  deal  with.  Every  assurance  such  as  you  give  me 
adds  to  my  confidence  in  the  eventual  outcome.” 

Friday,  August  gth. 

The  President  omitted  his  golf  because  of  the  intense  heat, 
remaining  in  his  study  all  the  morning.  Dean  Fine  of  Princeton 
was  a  guest  at  luncheon.  In  the  afternoon  Secretary  Daniels, 
Assistant  Secretary  Polk,  Baruch,  Garfield  and  Auchincloss, 
arrived  for  a  conference  on  the  Mexican  oil  situation.  Evening 
at  the  National  Theater. 
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Colonel  House  sent  the  President  a  memorandum  on  Amer¬ 
ica’s  war  activities,  prepared  by  Frank  N.  Doubleday  in 
collaboration  with  a  number  of  foreign  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondents.  .  they  want  very  much  for  you  to  give  out 
some  such  statement  in  reply  to  a  request  from  them. 
They  complain  that  the  Europeans  only  get  our  accom¬ 
plishments  by  piecemeal,  and  that  they  have  never  had  a 
complete  picture.  It  is  thought  that  such  a  statement  made 
by  you  would  not  only  stimulate  the  Allies  and  impress 
the  Neutrals,  but  would  depress  the  Central  Powers.  .  . 

On  the  same  day  House  sent  over  a  copy  of  Lord  Robert 
Cecil’s  reply  to  his  (House’s)  letter  of  June  24th  regarding 
a  league  of  nations,  with  the  comment:  “.  ...  I  do  not 
agree  with  his  conclusions.  He  would  make  the  League  an 
innocuous  affair  and  leave  the  world  where  it  is  now.  .  . 

To  Secretary  Baker,  who  had  passed  on  to  the  President  a  tele¬ 
gram  from  Pershing,  quoting  a  message  from  Lloyd  George  to 
Clemenceau.  Recent  Washington  dispatches,  said  Lloyd 
George,  indicated  that  the  8o-division  program  was  the  largest 
possible  to  be  expected  from  the  United  States,  and  that  even 
this  program  would  require  shipping  aid  from  Great  Britain. 
After  new  study,  he  continued,  he  regretted  to  say  that  Great 
Britain  would  not  be  able  to  help  as  far  as  cargoes  of  merchan¬ 
dise  were  concerned;  and  they  would  probably  have  to  cut 
troop  tonnage.^ 

The  President’s  reply  was  written  by  hand: 

DEAR  BAKER, 

This  is  serious,  and — how  characteristic  after  urging  the 
100  division  programme!  We  must  now  insist  that  the  de¬ 
cision  be  definite  and  final  as  to  what  they  can  do.  Would 
that  we  were  dealing  with  responsible  persons  1 

w.  w. 

To  Paul  M.  Warburg,  written  as  the  result  of  McAdoo’s  letter 
calling  attention  to  the  expiration  of  Warburg’s  term  as  member 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  at  midnight  on  the  9th,  and  to 

‘Cecil’s  message  is  printed  in  Intimate  Papers,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  39-42. 

^For  part  of  Lloyd  George’s  telegram,  see  Pershing,  My  Experiences  in  the  World 
War,  Vol.  II,  p.  224. 
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the  fact  that  Warburg’s  letter  about  his  retirement  had  not  yet 
been  acknowledged: 

“I  hope  that  my  delay  in  replying  to  your  letter  con¬ 
cerning  your  retirement  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
has  not  given  you  an  impression  of  indifference  on  my 
part  or  any  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  fine  personal  and 
patriotic  feeling  which  made  that  letter  one  of  the  most 
delightful  and  gratifying  I  have  received  during  these 
troubled  times.  I  have  delayed  only  because  I  was  hoping 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  be  here  to  join 
me  in  expressing  the  confidence  we  both  feel,  alike  in  your 
great  ability  and  in  your  unselfish  devotion  to  the  public 
interest. 

“Your  retirement  from  the  Board  is  a  serious  loss  to  the 
public  service.  1  consent  to  it  only  because  I  read  between 
the  lines  of  your  generous  letter  that  you  will  yourself  feel 
more  at  ease  if  you  are  left  free  to  serve  in  other  ways. 

“I  know  that  your  colleagues  on  the  Board  have  not 
only  enjoyed  their  association  with  you,  but  have  also  felt 
that  your  counsel  has  been  indispensable  in  these  first 
formative  years  of  the  new  system  which  has  served  at  the 
most  critical  period  of  the  nation’s  financial  history  to 
steady  and  assure  every  financial  process,  and  that  their 
regret  is  as  great  as  my  own  that  it  is  in  your  judgment 
best  now  for  you  to  turn  to  other  methods  of  service.  You 
carry  with  you  in  your  retirement  from  this  work  to  which 
you  have  added  distinction,  my  dear  Mr.  Warburg,  my 
sincere  friendship,  admiration,  and  confidence,  and  I  need 
not  add,  my  cordial  good  wishes.” 

Saturday^  August  loth. 

The  President  remained  in  his  study  all  day,  except  for  a 
drive  with  Mrs.  Wilson  in  the  late  afternoon. 

Secretary  Baker  notified  the  President  that  seven  war 
organizations  which  would  ordinarily  campaign  separately 
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for  funds  had  made  arrangements  to  do  the  whole  business 
in  two  campaigns.  In  a  postscript  he  added:  “Mr.  Cleve¬ 
land  Dodge  said  to  Mr.  Fosdick  ‘Tell  the  President  this 
is  the  greatest  days  work  in  the  history  of  the  Y.M.C.A.’” 

General  Pershing  assumed  command  of  the  American  First 
Army — the  initial  step  toward  coordination  of  all  American 
forces  in  France.  Two  days  later  he  requested  Field 
Marshal  Haig  to  return  three  of  the  five  divisions  which 
had  been  serving  with  the  British,  and  Haig,  though 
reluctant,  agreed.^ 

To  Frank  L.  Polk: 

“I  hope  with  you  that  Herron  will  not  go  any  further 
with  these  conversations  with  di  Fiori.^ 

“In  the  first  place,  though  the  basis  of  discussion  pro¬ 
posed  by  di  Fiori  is  in  some  respects  a  very  fair  and 
promising  one,  you  will  notice  that  the  usual  thing  has 
happened.  There  is  absolutely  no  mention  of  the  situation 
in  the  East.  These  suggested  terms  ignore  the  existence  of 
Russia,  and  it  is  plain  to  me  that  Bavaria  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  inducing  the  Prussian  government  to  propose 
negotiations  on  this  basis,  because  I  am  convinced  that  it 
is  not  only  ready  to  agree  to  concede  practically  anything 
that  it  is  necessary  to  concede  in  the  West  and  in  the 
Balkans,  if  only  it  is  left  with  a  free  hand  in  the  East  and 
Southeast. 

“At  the  same  time  I  am  puzzled  to  know  just  how  to 
check  Herron  in  this  matter  without  seeming  to  have  less 
trust  in  him  than  I  actually  and  genuinely  have.  The 
course  that  occurs  to  me  as  best  in  the  circumstances  is 
to  have  Stovall  communicate  to  Herron  the  suggestion 
that  he  say  substantially  this  to  di  Fiori:  that  he  has  so 
distinctly  gained  the  impression  that  the  government  at 
Washington  objects  to  indirect  approaches  of  this  kind 
and  is  definitely  determined  to  entertain  only  official  sug- 


iPershing,  My  Experiences  in  the  World  War,  Vol.  II,  pp.  212,  217-218. 
^See  this  volume,  pp.  280-281. 
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gestions  coming  from  accredited  representatives  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment,  that  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would 
prejudice  matters  rather  than  promote  them  to  seek  to 
ascertain  the  attitude  of  our  government  in  the  way  that 
di  Fieri  has  hoped  that  he  (Herron)  might  be  willing  to 
attempt  to  ascertain  it. 

“I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  wise  to  state  any  of 
our  reasons  to  Herron,  as  for  example  the  reason  I  have 
just  given,  of  the  absolute  omission  of  the  Eastern  ques¬ 
tion,  because  although  I  have  entire  confidence  in  Herron’s 
integrity,  such  information  would  inevitably  constitute  a 
part  of  what  was  in  his  mind  and  would  inevitably,  I 
should  think,  come  out  in  any  future  conversations  of  this 
sort  he  might  have,  and  make  the  impression  that  he  had 
means  of  knowing  what  sort  of  proposals  would  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  us.”^ 

Sunday^  August  iith. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  went  to  the  Central  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  the  morning;  and  took  their  usual  Sunday 
drive  after  dinner. 

The  President  issued  an  appeal  for  “prompt  and^^vigorous 
action  on  the  part  of  both  operators  and  miners,”  because 
of  the  scarcity  of  coal.  “ ....  A  great  task  is  to  be  per¬ 
formed.  The  operators  and  their  staffs  alone  cannot  do  it, 
nor  can  the  mine  workers  alone  do  it;  but  both  parties 
working  hand  in  hand  with  a  grim  determination  to  rid 
the  country  of  its  greatest  obstacle  to  winning  the  war, 
can  do  it.  .  . 

The  British  charge  in  Washington  informed  the  State  De¬ 
partment  that  a  British  High  Commissioner  in  Siberia 
had  been  appointed  to  “represent  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  in  all  political  questions  which  come  before  the 
Allies,  and  ...  be  in  control  of  all  British  agents  in  Siberia, 
other  than  military  or  naval  commands.”  It  was  hoped, 

^Message  sent  by  Lansing  on  August  13th.  Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I, 
p.  297. 

'‘■Public  Papers,  Vol.  V,  pp.  241-242. 
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the  charge  added,  that  the  United  States  would  take 
similar  actiond 


Monday^  August  12th. 

Early-afternoon  appointments:  Senator  Saulsbury  of  Dela¬ 
ware;  George  Creel  and  a  party  of  Italian  newspaper  men; 
Samuel  Gompers.  In  the  late  afternoon  the  President  walked 
over  to  the  War  Department  and  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  offices.  Mrs.  Wilson  afterward  met  him  with  the  car 
and  they  motored  until  seven  o’clock.  Evening  at  the  Belasco 
Theater. 

Secretary  Baker  had  recently  suggested  to  the  President 
that  he  give  up  his  work  in  the  War  Department  and  enter 
the  military  service;  and  the  President  had  rejected  the 
idea.^  Baker  now  sent  over  a  handwritten  note:  “Please 
think  no  more  of  my  vain  proposal — it  must  seem  very 
inconsiderate  to  you.  Of  course  I  must  not  set  an  example 
of  disintegration  when  we  are  all  more  troubled  about  that 
than  anything  else.  But  I  do  believe  I  am  young  enough 
to  be  a  soldier;  at  least  I  am  not  old  enough  to  control  a 
very  impulsive  desire  which  must  spring  from  some  remi¬ 
niscent  youthfulness!  I  am  really  very  sorry  I  troubled  you 
with  it.” 

The  British  government  proposed  that  the  United  States 
formally  request  the  Japanese  to  dispatch  military  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  Czech  forces  in  Siberia.  “.  .  .  considering  the 
deep  resentment  which  would  be  felt  in  Great  Britain  at 
any  disaster  to  the  Czech  forces,  the  British  Government 
feel  that  it  will  be  incumbent  on  them  to  make  a  request 
of  this  nature,  unless  the  United  States  Government  have 
grave  objections  to  such  a  course.  .  .  .”® 

King  George  V  of  England  arrived  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
American  33rd  Division,  and  immediately  invited  Generals 
Bliss  and  Pershing  into  a  private  room,  where  he  conferred 

^Foreign  Rdations,  1918,  Russia,  Vol.  II,  pp.  339-340.  Lansing  replied  on  the  20th 
expressing  his  conviction  that  “the  most  cordial  cooperation”  would  govern  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  representatives  of  the  United  States  and  the  Allies  in  Siberia;  but  that 
a  determination  of  the  means  of  such  cooperation  must  await  their  arrival  in  Siberia. 
Ibid.,  pp.  351-352. 

^Newton  D.  Baker  to  the  author. 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Russia,  Vol.  II,  pp.  341-342. 
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Upon  Pershing  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath; 
and  upon  Bliss  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George.^ 
On  the  same  occasion  the  King  stated  his  views  on  the 
military  situation.  “.  .  .  .  He  referred,”  wrote  Bliss  in  his 
report  to  Secretary  Baker,  “once  or  twice  to  what  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  had  said  to  him  and  I  think  that  he  was 
repeating  the  former’s  views.  He  said  that  if  the  English 
could  not  get  help  from  us  they  would  have  to  reduce  the 
number  of  their  divisions  to  35  or  else  retain  the  present 
number  at  very  greatly  reduced  strength,  which  all  their 
military  men  thought  would  be  very  unwise.  He  seemed 
to  be  perturbed  at  the  idea  of  the  creation  of  an  independ¬ 
ent  American  Army  which  might  remove  American  troops 
from  the  British  Front.  General  Pershing  stated  in  very 
general  terms  the  object  that  he  had  in  view,  but  carefully 
avoided  saying  anything  that  would  commit  him  to  a 
course  which  seemed  to  be  in  the  King’s  mind.  He  thanked 
the  King  most  cordially  for  all  of  the  assistance  that  we 
had  obtained  from  the  British  and  expressed  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  Americans  to  cooperate  with  everybody 
on  this  front  in  whatever  way  the  military  men  should 
agree  was  the  best  to  end  the  war  quickly  and  success¬ 
fully.  .  .  .” 

To  John  Skelton  Williams: 

“Thank  you  for  the  statement  about  the  national  banks. 
It  certainly  shows  a  most  healthy  and  stable  condition  of 
things  among  them.” 

Tuesday y  August  ijth. 

The  President  received  Reverend  M.  A.  Matthews  of  Seattle 
at  two  o’clock;  and  at  2:30  the  cabinet  met.  Late-afternoon 
appointments:  Paul  S.  Reinsch,  American  minister  to  China, 
with  whom  the  President  discussed  Chinese  finances  and  the 
pending  consortium  arrangement;  Representative  Ferris  of 
Oklahoma;  Colonel  John  M.  T.  Finney;  Joseph  W.  Folk; 
Henry  P.  Davison.  Secretary  McAdoo  was  a  guest  at  dinner. 

Ludendorff,  in  a  conference  with  von  Hindenburg,  ^  the 
German  Chancellor  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  “explained 


’Pershing,  My  Experiences  in  the  World  War,  Vol.  II,  p.  215-216. 
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that  it  was  no  longer  possible  by  an  offensive  to  force  the 
enemy  to  sue  for  peace.  Defense  alone  could  hardly  achieve 
this  object,  and  so  the  termination  of  the  war  would  have 
to  be  brought  about  by  diplomacy.”^ 

To  President  Charles  R.  Van  Hise  of  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  who  had  requested  the  President  to  designate  a  speaker 
for  a  convention  to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  League  to 
Enforce  Peace: 

.  I  am  a  very  warm  advocate  of  a  league  to  en¬ 
force  peace,  but  my  embarrassment  is  that  the  association 
calling  itself  by  that  name  has  a  particular  programme 
which  I  have  not  thought  it  wise  to  endorse,  warmly  as  I 
approve  the  underlying  principle,  and  any  official  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  administration  at  a  convention  under  the 
auspices  of  the  League  would  be  apt  to  carry  with  it  and 
imply  endorsement  of  the  particular  constitution  of  a 
league  of  nations  which  the  association  advocates. 

“I  have  explained  to  officers  of  the  League  on  more 
than  one  occasion  that  my  judgment  is  that  questions  of 
the  particular  constitution  to  be  proposed  for  the  league 
should  for  the  present  be  postponed,  but  the  League  of 
course  cannot  postpone  its  suggestions,  because  they  have 
already  been  made. 

“I  need  hardly  add  that  I  write  this  in  the  most  cordial 
spirit  toward  the  League  itself.” 

To  Arthur  Capper: 

“I  have  your  letter  .  .  .  and  realize  the  very  grave  im¬ 
portance  of  the  question  of  taxation  which  it  presses  upon 
my  consideration,  and  I  beg  to  say  that  my  whole  in¬ 
fluence  has  been  exerted  and  will  continue  to  be  exerted 
in  the  direction  of  the  raising  of  as  large  a  proportion  as 
possible  of  the  funds  now  needed  by  the  government  by 
means  of  taxation  .  . 


^Ludendorff's  Own  Storyy  Vol.  II,  p.  334. 
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Wednesday^  August  14th. 

During  the  morning  the  President  talked  with  Lansing, 
probably  by  telephone,  about  Norwegian  neutrality.  Lansing 
later  sent  over  copy  of  a  message  which  had  gone  out  the  day 
before  to  the  American  minister  in  Norway,  instructing  him  to 
make  representations  against  the  use  of  Norway’s  territorial 
waters  as  a  channel  for  enemy  submarines.^  The  “war  cabinet” 
met  at  2:30  for  its  regular  weekly  session;  and  the  only  other 
official  appointment  for  the  day  was  with  Representative 
Fisher  of  Tennessee,  at  4:30.  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  and 
Dr.  Grayson  took  a  train  in  the  evening  for  Magnolia,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  where  Colonel  House  had  his  summer  home.  “The 
White  House  telephoned  that  the  President  would  be  here  in 
the  morning,”  wrote  Colonel  House  in  his  diary.  “It  was  short 
notice,  but  we  at  once  notified  Mrs.  Coolidge  and  everything  is 
in  readiness.  .  .  .”^ 

Replying  to  the  British  memorandum  of  the  12th,  Secretary 
Lansing  wrote:  “.  .  .  I  am  bound  in  candor  to  say  that  this 
Government  would  be  gravely  embarrassed  if  the  British 
Government  should  take  the  action  suggested.  The  plan 
of  action  recently  proposed  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  accepted  by  Japan  and  acquiesced  in  in 
principle  by  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  is  now  in 
course  of  execution.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  troops  have 
reached  Vladivostok.  When  all  are  assembled  there  they 
will  number,  approximately,  25,000.  It  should,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  be  left 
to  a  later  time  and  other  circumstances,  not  yet  developed, 
to  consider  radical  alterations  of  the  whole  scale  and 
character  of  action  in  Siberia.  .  .  .”® 

General  Bliss  telegraphed  Secretary  Baker,  arguing,  as  he 
had  before,  that  plans  be  drawn  up  for  ending  the  war 

in  1919.  “ _ If  Marshal  Foch  should  not  submit  a  definite 

proposition  [in  regard  to  the  help  needed  from  America  to 
this  end]  my  present  opinion  is  that  it  would  be  wise  for 


‘See  Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  II,  pp.  I77^~^773' 

*The  home  of  Mrs.  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge  was  put  at  the  disposal  of  President  and 
Mrs.  Wilson  during  their  visit.  Intimate  Papers,  Vol.  IV,  p.  48. 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Russia,  Vol.  II,  pp.  344“345* * 
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our  government  to  force  this  issue  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Supreme  War  Council.”^ 

Samuel  Gompers,  it  was  announced,  would  go  to  England 
for  the  British  Trades  Union  Congress  in  September,  to 
aid  in  holding  labor  to  faith  in  the  cause  of  the  /Allies:  his 
efforts  would  be  directed  against  pacifism  and  Bolshevism. 

The  German  Kaiser,  the  Crown  Prince,  the  Chancellor, 
Hindenburg,  Ludendorff  and  others  conferred  in  regard 
to  a  report  that  the  Austrian  Emperor  had  “categorically 
declared  that  peace  must  be  concluded  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  during  the  course  of  the  year  1918,  and  that  if  no 
general  peace  was  negotiated  he  would  have  to  conclude 
a  separate  peace.”  With  this  in  mind  it  was  decided  at 
the  German  conference  that  diplomatic  feelers  must  be 
thrown  out  at  the  appropriate  time.  “.  .  .  .  Such  a  moment 
would  present  itself  after  the  next  success  in  the  west. 
The  Supreme  Army  Command  asserts  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  maintain  a  footing  on  French  territory  and 
thereby  eventually  force  our  will  upon  our  enemy.”^ 

On  the  14th  and  15th  also,  other  conferences  were  held  at 
German  General  Headquarters,  the  Austrian  Emperor  and 
Count  Burian  being  present.  Burian  maintained  that  a 
direct  appeal  should  be  made  to  all  belligerent  nations, 
and  this  at  the  “earliest  possible  moment.”  The  German 
view,however, remained  that  a  favorable  moment  should  be 
awaited;  and  that  neutral  mediation  would  be  preferable.® 

To  Secretary  Lansing,  referring  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
State  Department  that  financial  assistance  be  extended  to 
Liberia: 

“.  .  .  I  would  say  that  I  am  entirely  in  sympathy  with 
the  representations  made  by  the  Department  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  and  would  be  very  glad  if  you  would 
say  so  to  the  Secretary.  This  is  a  case  in  which  we  ought  in 
common  friendship  and  justice  to  act,  it  seems  to  me,  in 
the  most  helpful  manner  possible.” 

'Palmer,  Bliss,  Peacemaker,  pp.  328-329.  Baker  wrote  the  President  on  the  17th 
that  he  considered  Bliss’s  suggestion  “essentially  wise.”  There  must  be  “a  showdown 
on  the  subject.” 

^Preliminary  History  of  the  Armistice,  p.  24. 

Hbid;  pp.  24-25. 
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To  T.  JV.  Gregory,  enclosing  a  letter  from  Upton  Sinclair,  who 
suggested  a  farm  colony  for  political  prisoners  whose  openly 
expressed  opposition  to  war  was  based  on  “religious  or  humani¬ 
tarian  grounds”; 

“The  enclosed  letter  .  .  .  has  made  considerable  im¬ 
pression  on  me.  I  wish  you  would  read  it  and  make  any 
comments  upon  it  that  you  would  like  to  make,  before  I 
answer  it.  I  would  like  your  Tead’.”^ 

To  H.  P.  Davison: 

“I  hope  that  the  action  we  have  taken  in  the  matter  of 
voluntary  enlistments  will  help  a  little  in  the  solution  of 
the  difficulties  created  for  the  American  Red  Cross  by  the 
probable  extension  of  the  draft  ages.  If  the  Government 
does  the  selecting,  it  can  select  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
interests  of  all  services,  whether  within  the  Government 
or  without,  whereas  if  we  permitted  men  liable  to  be 
drafted  to  rush  in  and  apply  for  and  obtain  commissions, 
there  would  be  chaos  indeed. 

“As  the  American  Red  Cross  is  such  an  important 
auxiliary  to  our  armed  forces  and  is  also  extending  relief, 
not  only  to  our  people  at  home  but  to  the  peoples  of  the 
nations  associated  with  us  who  are  suffering  as  the  result 
of  the  War,  I  hope  that  every  man  connected  with  the 
work,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  will  have  a  full  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  its  importance  and  will,  if  possible,  continue  to 
render  service  unless,  and  until,  specifically  called  to  other 
and  clearly  more  important  duty.” 

To  L.  P.  Jacks,  of  Manchester  New  College,  Oxford,  whose 
article,  reprinted  in  the  Living  Age  of  July  13th,  had  been  called 
to  the  President’s  attention  by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot; 

“  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  telling  you  how 
much  gratified  I  was  by  your  article,  ‘President  Wilson’s 


‘Gregory  in  his  reply  admitted  the  difficulty  of  the  situation  but  did  not  agree  with 
Sinclair’s  proposed  remedy. 
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War  Mind’  ...  It  was  not  only  a  very  true  interpretation 
of  my  thought,  showing  what  you  will  permit  me  to  say 
seems  to  me  a  very  extraordinary  insight  and  power  of 
sympathetic  interpretation,  but  it  also  seemed  as  I  read 
it  to  reveal  to  me  things  which  had  not  taken  precise  form 
in  my  mind.  I  mean  that  the  analysis  was  both  true  and 
novel  and  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  enabling  me  to  under¬ 
stand  myself  as  if  I  had  looked  at  myself  from  the  out¬ 
side.” 

To  Russell  B.  Harrison: 

“ .  .  .  .  The  Secretary  of  War  and  I  agree  that  we  are 
under  something  more  than  a  logical  necessity  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  classification  of  Russia  as  a  belligerent.  Where 
shall  we  classify  her  if  not  in  the  list  of  belligerents  ?  When 
she  had  a  stable  government  she  declared  war  against  the 
Central  Empires  and  became  one  of  the  principal  and  one 
of  the  earliest  participants  in  the  war.  After  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  recognized  the 
revolutionary  government  and  received  its  Ambassador 
here.  We  have  recognized  no  subsequent  government  in 
Russia,  and  if  we  were  now  to  classify  her  as  a  neutral,  we 
would  necessarily  base  that  classification  upon  the  Brest 
Litovsk  Treaty,  which  we  have  never  recognized  as  bind¬ 
ing  and  which  we  cannot  recognize  as  binding  without 
accepting  the  Lenine-Trotsky  Government. 

“General  Crowder,  therefore,  was  shut  in  to  the  classi¬ 
fication  which  he  adopted,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
possible  to  alter  it  without  involving  international  mis¬ 
understandings  and  difficulties  which  would  be  of  the 
widest  influence  and  of  the  most  serious  consequence.  I 
am  sure  this  reasoning  will  appeal  to  you  as  conclusive, 
however  unacceptable  the  practical  results. 

“I  beg  that  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  consider  this 
letter  as  confidential.” 
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To  George  E.  Hale^  who  had  asked  the  President’s  aid  toward 
establishing  an  Inter-Allied  Research  Council: 

“Of  course  I  am  interested,  and  sympathetically  inter¬ 
ested  as  you  know,  in  every  effort  to  establish  the  most 
effective  cooperation  in  scientific  research,  but  I  want  to 
say  very  frankly  that  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  for 
me  to  approve  the  Inter-Allied  conference  before  it  has 
taken  place.  The  right  course  for  me  to  pursue,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  to  wait  until  the  conference  occurs  and  then  ap¬ 
prove  or  disapprove  (I  assume  that  I  should  approve)  the 
recommendations  it  makes. 

“We  have  already  established  methods  of  cooperation 
which  seem  to  me  to  be  working  very  satisfactorily  indeed 
and  with  excellent  results.  I  am  at  all  times  willing  to 
consider  further  action  in  the  matter,  but  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  formulated  first.” 


Thursday^  August  lyth. 

President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  reached  Magnolia  in  the  morning, 
and  were  at  breakfast  when  Colonel  and  Mrs.  House  arrived. 

The  Coolidge  house  stood  on  a  point  jutting  into  the  water 
between  Manchester  beach  and  Magnolia  beach.  For  their 
short  stop  they  employed  the  servants  left  by  the  previous 
occupants.  An  increased  force  of  secret-service  men  guarded 
the  house,  and  a  detail  of  marines  from  Boston  picketed  the 
grounds.  Hydroplanes  searched  the  adjacent  waters  from  time 
to  time,  and  a  little  distance  off  the  coast  two  torpedo-boat 
destroyers  and  a  fleet  of  submarine  chasers  made  sure  that  no 
unwelcome  craft  ventured  in — all  this  because  the  house  was 
near  the  edge  of  the  promontory  and  could  be  seen  plainly  for 
some  distance  out. 

After  getting  settled,  the  President  and  Colonel  House  went 
out  to  the  beautiful  loggia  overlooking  the  sea,  and  “at  once 
plunged  into  a  discussion  of  the  League  of  Nations.”  The  Pres¬ 
ident  read  aloud  his  own  draft  of  a  covenant,  prepared  after 
reading  that  of  Colonel  House.  The  number  of  articles  had 
been  shortened  to  thirteen,  but  the  length  was  not  greatly 
reduced. 
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“ _ He  has  cut  out  the  Court,”  recorded  House  in  his  diary, 

“We  were  in  absolute  disagreement  about  this.  ... 

“We  discussed  the  advisability  of  making  a  statement  in 
regard  to  it,  and  he  agreed  that  it  would  be  best  not  to  do  so.  . .  . 

“The  President  thinks  that  a  league  of  nations  might  be 
incorporated  in  the  Peace  Treaty.  In  our  discussion  I  stated 
that  in  my  opinion  it  seemed  impracticable  to  think  of  the 
smaller  nations  as  members  of  the  league  on  equal  terms  with 
the  larger  ones.  He  dissented  quite  warmly  and  said  to  exclude 
them  would  be  to  go  contrary  to  all  our  protestations  concern¬ 
ing  them.  I  agreed  to  this  .  .  .  However,  the  difficulties  were  so 
apparent  that  I  was  afraid  it  was  an  idealistic  dream  that  could 
not  be  made  practical.  There  are  fifty-odd  nations,  and  of  these 
there  are  not  more  than  twelve  at  the  outside  that  would  do  any 
serious  fighting  in  the  event  of  a  great  war,  or  be  of  service  in 
financing  it,  and  yet  the  forty,  under  the  plan  we  have  drawn  up 
and  to  which  we  both  agree,  could  overrule  and  direct  the  twelve. 

“The  President  was  deeply  concerned.  .  .  .  He  wondered  if 
we  could  not  include  all  the  nations  that  would  be  at  the  Peace 
Conference,  with  a  tentative  understanding  that  other  nations 
might  be  taken  in  later.  .  . 

President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  lunched  with  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
House  at  their  home.  Sir  William  Wiseman,  the  only  other 
guest,  wrote  later: 

“ ....  I  remember  one  afternoon  in  particular  the  President 
and  Colonel  House  sat  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  House’s  cottage 
with  maps  of  Europe  spread  out  before  them,  discussing  ways 
and  means  of  organizing  Liberal  opinion  to  break  down  the 
German  military  machine,  and  how  the  nations  which  had 
suffered  from  oppression  might  be  safeguarded  in  the  future. 
The  Allied  embassies  in  Washington  were  keenly  interested 
and  somewhat  disturbed  about  the  conferences  at  Magnolia. 
Rumors  of  peace  overtures  were  flying  around,  and,  with  one 
excuse  or  another,  various  embassies  tried  to  reach  that  part 
of  the  North  Shore  where  they  felt  the  destinies  of  Europe  were 
being  decided.”^ 

Tor  entire  discussion  as  noted  in  House’s  diary,  see  Intimate  Papers,  Vol.  IV,  pp. 
48-50.  For  the  first  draft  of  the  covenant,  as  read  by  the  President  to  House,  probably, 
see  R.  S.  Baker,  Woodrow  Wilson  and  World  Settlement,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  88-93;  see  also 
ibid.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  218  seq. 

^Intimate  Papers,  Vol.  IV,  p.  51. 
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In  the  late  afternoon  the  whole  party  drove  to  Newburyport, 
returning  for  dinner  at  the  Coolidge  house. 

Friday^  August  i6th. 

The  President  played  a  round  of  golf  in  the  morning  with 
Mrs.  Wilson  and  Dr.  Grayson.  After  luncheon  with  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  House,  they  all  took  a  drive  along  the  shore  boulevard, 
passing  through  Salem  and  Lynn,  pausing  to  watch  the  crowds 
at  Revere  Beach,  on  through  Chelsea,  and  into  Boston  where, 
after  a  sight-seeing  tour,  they  went  on  to  Newton,  driving  up 
in  two  automobiles  to  the  home  of  the  Colonel’s  son-in-law, 
Randolph  Tucker. 

“.  .  .  .  After  remaining  in  the  house  a  few  minutes,”  writes 
House,  “the  President,  Grayson,  and  I  walked  out  the  back 
way,  strolling  around  the  grounds  and  taking  a  walk  in  the 
neighborhood.  We  did  not  know  until  after  we  returned  that 
.  .  .  [a]  policeman  had  followed  us  and  had  stopped  one  of  the 
Secret  Service  men  to  tell  of  his  suspicions.  He  said  he  knew  the 
owners  of  the  house  were  away,  and  having  seen  us  drive  up 
to  the  front  door  with  two  machines,  one  of  which  he  thought 
was  for  the  Toot’,  and  then  come  out  the  back  way  bareheaded, 
he  was  convinced  something  was  wrong  and  was  about  to  put 
us  under  arrest.  The  Secret  Service  man  had  some  difficulty  in 
making  him  believe  that  it  was  the  President  of  the  United 
States  he  had  under  suspicion.”^ 

At  a  late  hour  the  party  started  back  to  Manchester,  driving 
along  the  shore  by  moonlight. 

Sir  William  Wiseman  telegraphed  Lord  Reading:  “The 
President  has  asked  me  to  cable  you  regarding  the  eco¬ 
nomic  policy  of  the  Allies  tow^ard  Germany.  He  had  under¬ 
stood  that  the  Allied  Governments  decided  they  would 
not  officially  endorse  the  punitive  trade  policy  advocated 
by  the  Paris  Conference.  He  was  disturbed,  therefore,  on 
reading  the  reports  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  speech  of  July 
3ist^  to  the  National  Union  of  Manufacturers,  which 
seemed  to  recommend  the  crushing  of  Germany’s  trade 
after  the  war.  I  gather  that  the  President’s  views  on  the 
subject  are  substantially  as  follows: 


^Intimate  Papers^  Vol.  IV,  pp.  50-51. 
^See  this  volume,  p.  308. 
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“He  fully  appreciates  the  value  of  the  economic  weapon 
which  the  Allies,  particularly  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  possess,  and  he  is  in  favour  of  using  that  weapon 
to  the  full  in  order  to  bring  Germany  to  her  senses  and  to 
secure  that  a  just  peace  when  signed  will  be  scrupulously 
observed.  He  is  convinced,  however,  that  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  threaten  Germany  now  with  any  kind  of  puni¬ 
tive  post-war  measures  against  her  trade.  In  his  view  this 
threat  is  one  of  the  strongest  levers  with  which  the  German 
militarists  suppress  the  growth  of  any  Liberal  movement 
in  Germany.  They  point  out,  he  thinks,  to  their  people 
that  the  Allies,  especially  Great  Britain,  are  manifestly 
jealous  of  Germany’s  commercial  position,  and  that  if  the 
Allies  are  not  forced  to  accept  a  German  peace  they  will 
crush  Germany’s  trade.  The  President  thinks  we  ought  to 
adopt  the  line  that  we  have  no  desire  to  deny  Germany  her 
fair  share  of  the  world’s  commerce,  and  that  it  is  her  own 
militarists  who  are  ruining  her  trade  by  prolonging  the 
war  and  obliging  us  to  maintain  a  blockade.  It  is  true  that 
the  Allies  will  come  to  the  Peace  Conference  practically 
controlling  the  supply  of  the  world’s  raw  material,  but 
there  will  be  no  need  to  advertise  that  fact  or  to  threaten 
any  one.  Every  one — especially  the  Germans— will  be 
quite  aware  of  the  facts.  For  your  own  private  information, 
I  may  tell  you  that  the  President  will  try  to  get  Congress 
to  give  powers  to  the  Executive  to  control  American  raw- 
material  exports  for  a  period  of  years  after  peace.  While 
this  would  not  be  openly  aimed  at  Germany,  it  would  be 
a  formidable  weapon  for  the  United  States  to  bring  to  the 
Peace  Conference. 

“The  President  hopes  you  will  take  this  up  with  the 
Prime  Minister  so  that  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
can  arrive  at  some  common  policy  on  this  important  and 
far-reaching  question. 

“  Colonel  House  says  he  fears  that  if  the  Allies  persist  in 
making  similar  statements  regarding  their  economic  policy, 
the  President  will  feel  obliged,  as  he  did  once  before,  to 
make  some  statement  disassociating  this  country  with 
that  policy.”^ 


^Intimaie  Papers^  Vol.  IV,  pp.  62-63. 
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First  units  of  the  American  expedition  arrived  at  Vladivostok, 
and  more  followed  a  few  days  laterd  On  the  20th  the 
American  consul  telegraphed:  “American  troops  .  .  .  were 
well  received,  being  cheered  by  crowd,  as  had  been  French. 
British  and  Japanese  were  received  in  silence,  though 
British  were  at  some  disadvantage  in  coming  first  before 
populace  fully  realized  significance,  whereas  silent  re¬ 
ception  of  Japanese  came  after  French  had  been  cheered 
with  some  enthusiasm.  .  . 


Saturday y  August  lyth. 

“After  lunch,”  reports  House,  “we  had  our  usual  conference 
for  an  hour  or  more.  We  discussed  Russia  and  the  economic 
mission.  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  did  not  have  any  one 
in  mind  to  head  this  mission  and  asked  for  suggestions.  He 
thought  there  was  no  haste,  because  he  believed  the  military 
forces  should  go  in  before  the  economic.  .  .  .”®  It  may  have  been 
at  this  time,  also,  that  Wiseman  showed  the  President  Reading’s 
message  about  the  strong  demand  in  England  for  publication 
of  the  Phillimore  Report.^  Reporting  to  Reading  the  next  day, 
Wiseman  said: 

“Saturday  I  showed  the  President  a  copy  of  your  cable. 
Colonel  House  was  present  at  the  interview. 

“The  President  remarked  that  he  was  glad  of  an  opportunity 
of  further  discussion  because  when  he  saw  you  he  had  not  read 
the  Phillimore  Report.  He  told  me  that  he  does  not  intend  to 
make  any  public  statement  at  present  regarding  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  a  League  of  Nations. 

“In  the  first  place  such  a  statement  on  his  part  would  be  a 
target  for  criticism  here — one  section  of  opinion  declaring  that 
he  had  gone  too  far  and  another  that  he  had  not  gone  far 
enough.  The  whole  scheme  would  suffer  by  arousing  such  con¬ 
troversy  at  this  time. 

“Further  he  has  not  yet  determined  in  his  own  mind  the  best 
method  of  constituting  the  League.  He  has  his  ideas  on  the 
subject  but  not  worked  out  in  detail.  He  has  two  main  principles 

'Graves,  America' s  Siberian  Adventure,  p.  55* * 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Russia,  Vol.  II,  p.  35^’ 

^Intimate  Papers,  Vol.  Ill,  p-  4i7' 

*Ibid.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  52. 
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in  view:  There  must  be  a  League  of  Nations  and  it  must  be 
virile. 

“The  President  does  not  favour  the  idea  of  appointing  an 
American  Committee  similar  to  the  Phillimore,  but  says  he 
would  like  nothing  better  than  to  discuss  the  whole  problem 
perfectly  frankly  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  As  this  is  impossible 
at  present,  he  will  be  glad  to  discuss  the  matter  with  any  one 
the  British  Government  send  to  him. 

“I  gather  that  the  President  does  not  altogether  agree  with 
the  Phillimore  Report.  He  thinks  it  is  too  indefinite  and  lacking 
that  virility  which  is  needed  in  a  programme  for  which  all  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  project  must  be  called  upon  to  fight  with  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

“The  President  asked  me  to  urge  you  to  persuade  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  not  to  publish  the  Report — at  any  rate  not  at  this 
time.  He  sees  grave  dangers  in  public  discussions  as  to  details 
and  methods.  Each  nation  might  become  committed  to  its  own 
plan  and  find  fundamental  objections  in  the  proposals  of  the 
others.  Delicate  questions  of  national  sentiment  and  prejudice 
might  be  stirred  up,  and  while  all  the  difficult  problems  must 
eventually  be  faced,  they  should  not  now  be  allowed  to  en¬ 
danger  the  solidarity  of  the  nations  fighting  Germany.  There 
can  be  no  advantage  but  only  danger  in  the  official  publication 
of  conclusions  which  must  be  necessarily,  at  this  stage,  im¬ 
mature. 

I  hope  that  I  have  been  able  to  convey  to  you  the  very 
earnest  views  which  the  President  expressed.  He  has  formed 
no  hasty  judgment,  and  his  considered  opinion  is  that  the 
publication  of  official  views  regarding  the  Constitution  and 
details  of  a  League  of  Nations  would  greatly  prejudice  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  whole  scheme.  .  . 

In  the  afternoon  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  House  took  a  drive  along  the  North  Shore,  the  Houses 
remaining  afterward  for  dinner. 

General  Pershing  to  Secretary  Baker,  discussing  among  other 
matters  the  lack  of  adequate  cooperation  between  head¬ 
quarters  in  France  and  the  General  Staff  in  Washington. 
General  March  later  spoke  of  this  letter  with  some  acerb- 


Hnumate  Papers,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  52-54,  under  date  of  August  i6th.  It  is  probable  that 
the  date  should  be  August  i8th. 
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ity,  saying  that  it  was  written  behind  his  back,  and  if  he 
had  known  about  it  at  the  time,  there  “certainly  would 
have  been  a  show-down.”^ 

Ludendorff  demanded  that  boys  in  their  eighteenth  year  be 
placed  at  his  disposal  for  use  in  the  line  if  needed.  “  I  know 
all  the  objections  that  can  be  raised  to  this  early  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  juvenile  class.  But  I  see  no  other  way  to  keep 
the  army  in  the  field  at  a  sufficient  fighting  strength  to 
face  its  tasks.”^ 

S unday y  August  i8th. 

Clear,  crisp  weather  continued  for  the  President’s  vacation. 
In  the  morning  he  and  Mrs.  Wilson  walked  over  to  see  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  House,  and  remained  for  luncheon;  the  Houses  were 
again  guests  of  the  Wilsons  at  dinner. 

Monday,  August  igth. 

The  presidential  party  left  for  Washington  in  the  evening, 
with  Colonel  and  Mrs.  House  and  a  few  other  friends  to  see 
them  off  at  the  station. 

Representative  Sims  introduced  a  bill  (approved  by  the 
President  and  Secretary  Baker)  giving  the  government 
authority  to  construct  and  take  over  power  plants  to  meet 
emergency  needs. 

The  author  wrote  to  Colonel  House  from  England,  a  letter 
which  House  forwarded  to  the  President  on  September 
3rd:® 

“.  .  .  .  Labor  unrest  is  increasing  here  and  in  France  .  .  . 
Strikes  of  all  sorts  have  greatly  increased  in  England  re¬ 
cently  ... 

“A  great  deal  of  .  .  .  war-weariness  exists,  which  we  in 
America,  coming  into  the  war  with  fresh  enthusiasm,  find 

it  difficult  to  understand.  ... 

“.  .  .  the  great  mass  of  labor  does  not  in  the  least  trust 
the  Government  here,  nor  believe  that  under  the  present 
leadership  even  a  crushing  victory  over  Germany  will 

‘Pershing,  My  Experiences  in  the  World  War,  Vol.  II,  p.  223;  March,  The  Nation 
At  War,  pp.  266-267. 

Wie  Ursachen  des  Deutschen  Zusammenbruchs  in  Jahre  igi8,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  67,  68, 
quoted  in  War  Memoirs  of  David  Lloyd  George,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  126-127. 

®See  this  volume,  p.  377. 
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yield  the  kind  of  peace  which  labor — and  Mr.  Wilson — 
desire.  And  labor  is  not  the  only  restless  element.  .  .  . 

“When  I  first  came  here  in  March  and  for  two  or  three 
months  afterwards  the  whole  labor  and  liberal  group  were 
strongly  with  us,  but  of  late  there  have  been  many  doubtful 
voices  and  a  decided  tendency  to  question  our  purposes, 
and  to  wonder  whither  the  American  war-spirit,  which 
from  this  side  seems  to  be  rolling  up  into  a  tremendous 
volume,  will  take  the  world.  .  .  . 

“.  .  .  our  true  supporters  here,  the  only  group  which  be¬ 
lieves  sincerely  in  the  Wilson  program,  is  this  labor  and 
liberal  group.  Those  in  power  in  both  countries  welcome 
our  military  forces  and  money  but  have  no  real  sympathy 
with  our  idealistic  policy.  ...  If  the  world  gets  anything 
worthy  out  of  its  vast  investment  of  blood  and  treasure, 
the  leadership  must  positively  come  from  us^ — from  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Wilson  has  touched  the  imagination  of  the 
world  as  no  other  leader  has  done  or  could  do — but  the 
most  difficult  part  of  the  problem  still  remains  ahead  of 
us.” 

Tuesday^  August  20th. 

President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  returned  to  the  White  House  in 
time  for  breakfast,  and  the  President  spent  the  morning  in  his 
study Secretary  and  Mrs.  McAdoo  and  Mrs.  Wilson’s  brother 
came  in  for  luncheon.  Sometime  during  the  day,  very  possibly 
after  the  cabinet  meeting,  the  President  conferred  with  Sec¬ 
retary  Lansing,  after  which  Lansing  wrote  out  a  memorandum 
on  Siberian  policy.^ 

In  the  late  afternoon  the  President  received  Governor 
Manning  of  South  Carolina  and  a  committee;  and  then  walked 
over  to  the  War  Department  for  a  short  conference. 

To  Secretary  Baker ^  enclosing  a  letter  from  Samuel  Gompers, 
who  protested  against  the  “work  or  fight”  provision  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  new  draft  bill  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs: 

“I  felt  confident  that  a  protest  of  the  sort  that  is  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  enclosed  letter  from  Mr.  Gompers  would 

‘See  Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Russia,  Vol.  II,  p.  351. 
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come,  and  yet  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  based  upon  a  mis¬ 
apprehension  of  the  law  proposed.  As  I  understand  the 
proponents  of  the  revision  referred  to,  it  is  merely  this: 
that  when  a  man  is  once  exempted  because  of  his  employ¬ 
ment  in  indispensable  services,  his  exemption  remains 
valid  only  so  long  as  he  continues  in  those  services. 

“It  would  undoubtedly  bear  the  appearance  of  en¬ 
forced  labor  if  we  were  to  make  the  principle  work  auto¬ 
matically  and  administer  it  in  such  a  way  that  a  man 
would  immediately  be  called  to  the  colors  the  moment  he 
ceased  to  be  engaged  in  a  preferred  occupation.” 

To  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Thaw: 

“My  heart  responds  to  the  suggestion  contained  in 
your  letter  .  .  .  but  not  my  judgment.  I  believe  that  such 
a  call  to  prayer  as  you  suggest  on  the  occasion  of  the  next 
draft  of  men  would  create  the  uneasy  impression  in  a 
great  many  quarters  of  some  very  unusual  turn  to  the 
war.  There  has  been  no  such  turn.  But  I  believe  with 
thankfulness  that  prayer  goes  up  from  all  the  households 
of  the  country  on  these  solemn  occasions.  .  .  .” 

Wednesday,  August  21st. 

The  “war  cabinet”  met  at  2:30,  and  in  the  late  afternoon  the 
President  conferred  with:  Secretary  Burleson;  Senator  Borah 
of  Idaho. 

The  German  Colonial  Minister,  Solf,  replied  to  Balfour’s 
address  of  August  8th  in  bitter  terms: 

“.  .  .  .  I  am  .  .  .  firmly  convinced  that  before  the  end  of 
the  war  comes  an  intellectual  revulsion  must  and  will 
supervene  against  this  knock-out  spirit.  For  otherwise  the 
realization  of  the  League  of  Nations  remains  a  Utopian 
war  aim.  .  .  . 

“.  .  .  nothing  stands  in  the  way  of  the  restoration  of 
Belgium  but  the  enemy’s  will  to  war.  .  .  . 

“The  short  history  of  our  colonies  shows,  that  neither 
in  Africa  nor  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  did  we  wish  to  pursue 
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nor  have  we  pursued,  an  aggressive  policy.  .  .  .  The  beau 
geste  of  the  liberator  with  which  the  annexations  of  the 
German  colonies  as  God’s  work  is  made  plausible  is 
blasphemy.  Mr.  Balfour  appears  to  think  that  justification 
for  the  instinct  for  robbery  of  the  English  imperialistic 
spirit  is  something  obvious.  .  .  .  Permit  me  to  cite  words 
from  Kant’s  ‘Eternal  Peace’  which  weigh  like  a  serious 
reproach  on  the  world:  ‘There  must,  amidst  war,  still 
remain  some  confidence  in  the  way  of  thinking  of  an  enemy, 
because  otherwise  no  peace  could  ensue  and  hostilities 
would  deteriorate  into  a  war  of  extermination.’  .  .  . 

To  Miss  Mary  R.  Tutt: 

“I  appreciate,  and  have  for  some  time  keenly  appre¬ 
ciated,  the  weight  of  the  point  you  make  about  men  who 
are  disqualified  for  the  draft  and  yet  have  no  means  of 
showing  that  they  are  not  slackers  but  are  on  the  con¬ 
trary  perfectly  willing  to  serve  the  country,  and  my  col¬ 
leagues  of  the  Cabinet  and  I  have  frequently  debated  some 
badge  or  certificate  or  other  method  by  which  this  em¬ 
barrassment  should  be  overcome. 

“I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  are  very  much  discouraged 
by  the  experience  of  the  governments  which  have  been 
longer  in  the  war  than  we.  It  has  so  far  proved  impossible 
to  devise  an  inexpensive  badge  which  could  not  be  handed 
about  among  friends  or  counterfeited  or  in  some  other  way 
discredited,  but  the  matter  is  still  receiving  our  most 
earnest  and  friendly  consideration.” 


Thursday^  August  22nd. 

Late-afternoon  appointments:  Representative  Hayden  of 
Arizona;  Representative  Johnson  of  Kentucky;  Senator  Hen¬ 
derson  of  Nevada;  Secretary  Daniels;  George  Creel.  Evening 
at  the  National  Theater. 

General  Bliss  to  Secretary  Baker,  a  detailed  letter,  for¬ 
warded  to  the  President  on  September  17th,  on  a  number 


^War  Aims  and  Peace  Proposals ^  pp.  374-379. 
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of  subjects — the  8o-division  program,  the  Macedonian 
front,  Russia,  the  danger  of  unacceptable  German  peace 
terms  which  might  yet  break  down  the  morale  of  the  Allied 
peoples,  and  so  on. 

.  If  Marshal  Foch  and  his  subordinates  believe  that 
the  8o-division  Program,  carried  out  by  the  beginning  of 
next  summer  will  give  reasonable  hope  of  ending  the  war  on 
this  front  next  year;  and  if,  to  carry  out  the  8o-division 
Program  we  must  borrow  tonnage  from  our  Allies,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  only  way  that  we  can  get  it  is 
to  force  it  from  them.  .  .  I  do  not  think  that  I  exaggerate 
when  I  say  that  the  thing  you  now  have  to  fear  is  that  the 
Germans  may  at  any  moment  make  some  proposition  (far 
less  than  what  we  would  accept  if  we  had  our  own  way 
about  it)  that  will  cause  the  common  people  over  here  to 
force  their  Governments  into  a  consideration  of  it,  or  to 
overturn  one  or  more  of  these  Governments  and  put  in 
another  that  will  consider  it.  If  such  a  proposition  should 
be  made  and  if  any  of  the  peoples  here  should  be  disposed 
to  consider  it  favorably  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  their 
long-continued  sacrifices,  they  would  be  very  much  helped 
in  withstanding  German  allurements  by  the  knowledge 
that  a  definitely  and  openly  expressed  hope  was  being 
held  out  to  them,  that  if  they  endure  these  sacrifices  a  few 
months  longer  and  even  increase  them  if  necessary,  the 
war  will  end  the  way  they  want  it  and  they  can  then  de¬ 
mand  their  own  terms.  .  .  . 

“In  our  work  here  political  questions  are,  as  yet  some¬ 
what  vaguely  but  more  and  more  persistently,  pushing 
themselves  to  the  front,  and  I  have  a  hard  time  in  steering 
the  American  Section  clear  of  them.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  in  certain  of  the  campaigns  in  which  our  Allies 
are  deeply  interested,  world-politics  play  an  important 
part.  ... 

“ ...  it  would  seem  that  the  Allies  are  fearing  that  they 
cannot  themselves  agree  on  the  settlement  to  be  made  of 
some  of  these  questions  after  the  war.  I  think  that  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  my  English  colleagues  are  primarily 
anxious  to  have  an  Inter-Allied  political  agreement  ar¬ 
rived  at  now  when  there  is  still  enough  pressure  on  them 
to  keep  them  more  or  less  together.  But  the  English  tell 
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me  quite  plainly  that  they  believe  no  one  but  the  United 
States  can  lead  them  in  this  ‘get-together’  political 
movement.  .  . 

Bliss  went  on  to  report  the  substance  of  two  memoranda 
left  with  him  by  his  British  colleague,  both  of  which  urged 
the  necessity  for  a  “definite  unified  policy,”  and  recom¬ 
mended  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  body  of  diplo¬ 
matic  representatives  to  work  out  Allied  policy  every¬ 
where. 

The  Senate  began  debate  on  the  man-power  bill,  fifty  sena¬ 
tors  having  responded  to  the  call  to  cut  short  their  vaca¬ 
tions  for  this  purpose.  The  bill  was  also  debated  in  the 
House. 

The  Senate  subcommittee  to  investigate  the  airplane  pro¬ 
gram  filed  its  report.  Many  accomplishments  were  praised, 
but  a  good  deal  of  space  was  given  to  charges  of  incompe¬ 
tency,  failure  to  adopt  successful  European  airplane  types, 
huge  profits  to  manufacturers,  etc.  Charges  of  personal 
dishonesty  were  left  for  the  attention  of  the  Hughes 
committee. 

To  Secretary  Lansing: 

“Some  time  ago  the  Italian  Ambassador  made  very 
earnest  representations  to  us  in  favor  of  permitting  the 
construction  in  our  shipyards  of  twelve  non-sinkable  trans¬ 
ports  of  a  sort  which  had  been  originated  in  Italy.  I  was 
of  course  very  anxious  to  accommodate  the  Italian  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  such  a  matter  and  took  the  question  up  with 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair  of 
the  Navy  Department  as  well  as  with  the  Ship  Production 
Committee  and  the  Engineering  Department  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board. 

I  now  have  the  united  judgment  of  these  gentlemen 
to  the  effect  that  the  construction  of  these  ships  would 
require  from  eighteen  months  to  two  years,  and  that  in 
view  of  the  length  of  time  which  would  be  required  to 
construct  them,  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  we  ought 
in  view  of  the  pressing  and  immediate  necessities  of  the 
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war  to  set  aside  the  necessary  ship-yard  space  for  their 
construction. 

“Will  you  not  be  kind  enough  to  convey  this  judgment 
to  the  Italian  Ambassador,  with  an  expression  of  my  very 
genuine  regret  that  this  should  be  the  result  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation.” 

To  Secretary  Baker,  enclosing  a  request  that,  in  deference  to  a 
certain  article  of  Jewish  faith,  some  other  day  than  August  24th 
be  allowed  as  registration  day: 

“I  hope  you  will  think  that  the  request  made  in  the  en¬ 
closed  telegram  is  a  reasonable  request.  It  is  based  on 
grounds  to  which  it  is  very  hard  to  deny  validity.  .  . 

To  Louis  Brownlow,  a  letter  marked  “Personal  and  Confi¬ 
dential”: 

“Personally  I  should  feel  very  cordial  towards  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  Connecticut  Avenue  bridge  over  Rock 
Creek  be  named  in  honor  of  Marshal  Joffre,  but  perhaps 
you  do  not  know  that  our  repeated  attentions  to  the 
Marshal  have  created  some  heartburnings  and  some  awk¬ 
ward  situations  in  France,  because  the  intimation  seems 
to  them  to  be  that  we  trust  Marshal  JofiFre  more  than  we 
trust  their  present  military  leaders.  I  am  obliged  reluc¬ 
tantly  to  say,  therefore,  that  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
politic  at  this  time  to  confer  that  name  on  the  bridge. 

“Perhaps  the  best  suggestion  among  those  you  name  is 
to  call  it  the  Bridge  of  France,  because  that  would  not 
attempt  a  discrimination  among  persons  who  take  time  to 
be,  even  in  these  critical  days,  very  jealous  of  one  an¬ 
other.” 

To  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge: 

“.  .  .  you  were  kind  enough  to  call  my  attention  to  ‘The 
Daughters  of  the  Nation’,  a  league  of  women  related  to 


*The  request  was  granted. 
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men  in  the  service  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  I  was  very 
much  interested  and  have  discussed  the  matter  with  those 
who  are  better  informed  than  I  am  as  to  activities  of  this 
kind. 

“Some  time  ago,  fearing  that  there  would  be  a  great 
deal  of  duplication  and  overlapping  of  war  service  and 
that  many  societies  would  be  organized  to  perform  work 
already  being  done  by  existing  associations  of  women,  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  constituted  a  Woman’s 
Committee  which  has  done  very  wise  and  admirable  work 
in  coordinating  the  activities  of  the  women  of  the  country 
in  these  times  when  the  women  are  so  proud  to  be  active 
and  have  proved  so  eminently  serviceable. 

“I  learned  that  the  Daughters  of  the  Nation  duplicates 
four  or  more  societies,  at  least  two  of  which  are  incor¬ 
porated.  These,  I  believe,  go  under  the  names  ‘The  Next 
of  Kin’,  ‘The  Mothers  of  Soldiers’,  ‘Soldiers’  Brides’, 
‘Godmothers’.  I  am  therefore  writing  to  ask  if  you  do  not 
think  it  would  be  wise  to  advise  the  ladies  who  constitute 
The  Daughters  of  the  Nation’  to  get  into  touch  with  the 
Woman’s  Committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
with  a  view  to  coordinating  their  efforts  as  nearly  as  may 
be  with  similar  efforts  made  by  other  organizations. 

“My  particular  job  just  now  seems  to  be  that  of  co¬ 
ordination,  and  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  encourage  inde¬ 
pendent  action  when  cooperative  action  can  be  ob¬ 
tained.” 

To  his  daughter^  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Sayre^  who  had  been  going 
through  a  difficult  period  following  the  sudden  death  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  mother.  Mr.  Sayre  was  at  the  time  with  the  Y.M.C.A. 
in  France.  The  President’s  letter  was  written  on  his  own 
typewriter: 

MY  PRECIOUS  LITTLE  GIRL, 

Your  telegram  did  reach  us  at  Magnolia,  having  been 
forwarded  from  Washington,  as  dear  Edith’s  letter  has 
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already  told  you;  but,  while  my  heart  longed  to  get  into 
communication  with  you,  to  let  you  know  how  deeply 
and  tenderly  we  were  thinking  of  you,  I  simply  did  not 
know  how  and  felt  that  I  had  to  wait  until  I  knew  you 
were  back  at  Siasconsett.  Edith  wrote  as  soon  as  we  got 
here,  and  we  have  been  thinking  of  you  all  the  time,  with 
the  sort  of  love  and  sympathy  which  ought  to  have  reached 
you,  of  its  own  sheer  strength,  if  it  did  not. 

It  was  all  very  distressing  and  you  came  through  it 
finely,  my  dear  little  girl! .... 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  you  expect  Frank  so  soon. 
It  lightens  my  anxiety  about  you  not  a  little,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  pleasure  of  having  the  dear  boy  himself 
on  this  side  of  the  water  again  I  For  my  heart  is  constantly 
full  of  you,  my  sweet  Jessie,  and  I  wish  with  all  rny  heart 
that  my  special  dear  ones  were  where  I  could  keep  them, 
as  it  were,  always  in  sight! 

Our  little  stay  on  ‘the  north  shore’  refreshed  us  very 
much  indeed;  and  it  was  quite  long  enough.  To  have  made 
it  longer  would  have  meant  that  I  must  return  to  over¬ 
whelming  arrears  of  work  here  which  could  not  be  brought 
to  me  there.  We  were  beautifully  taken  care  of  and  have 
fallen  back  into  the  old  routine  with  a  new  zest  and  fresh¬ 
ness. 

Nell  and  Mac  came  back  from  the  West  very  much 
toned  up  and  are  both  looking  as  fit  as  can  be.  They  are 
in  New  York  now  on  some  railway  business.  .  .  . 

I  hope  you  know  how  deeply  and  tenderly  I  love  you 
and  how  constantly  you  are  in  my  thoughts!  Give  Nevin 
my  warmest  regards  and  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  ten¬ 
der  care  he  is  taking  of  you. 

Your  devoted 
Father 
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To  Francesco  d'Ovidio,  president  of  the  Royal  Academia  dei 
Lincei,  at  Rome; 

“I  beg  to  acknowledge  with  warm  appreciation  your 
kind  letter  .  .  .  informing  me  of  the  great  honor  the  Royal 
Academia  dei  Lincei  has  done  me  in  electing  me  to  its 
membership  in  the  Group  of  Social  Sciences  in  the  Moral, 
Philological  and  Historical  Class.  I  feel  deeply  honored 
that  the  distinguished  association  on  whose  behalf  you 
write  should  have  bestowed  this  distinction  upon  me.  It 
is  a  distinction  which  I  shall  always  value  as  one  of  the 
most  gratifying  that  I  have  received. 

“I  appreciate  it  not  only  as  a  very  generous  (if  unde¬ 
served)  evidence  of  the  attitude  of  the  Academia  towards 
myself,  but  also  with  added  pleasure  because  I  recognize 
in  it  the  desire  of  the  Academia  to  express  the  close  feeling 
of  friendship  which  is  every  day  being  happily  strength¬ 
ened  between  the  people  of  Italy  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  .  .  .” 

To  Dr.  /.  J.  V an  Ness,  who  had  suggested  that  the  President 
issue  a  special  call  to  the  Sunday  schools  of  the  country  to 
promote  religious  education: 

“.  .  .  .  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  object  you  have  in 
mind  has  my  earnest  and  profound  sympathy,  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  would  be  wise  for  me  to  do  what  you 
suggest.  I  have  this  very  distinct  scruple:  I  do  not  believe 
that  I  ought  to  assume  to  be  the  leader  and  guide  of  or¬ 
ganized  agencies  already  under  direct  stimulation  from 
the  bodies  of  citizens  which  they  represent.  The  Sunday 
Schools  of  the  country  have  a  very  vital  spiritual  union 
through  the  instrumentality  of  many  conferences  and  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  I  believe  that  they  will  respond  to  the 
call  of  their  own  representatives  quite  as  loyally  as  they 
would  respond  to  a  call  from  anyone  like  myself,  who 
would  be  coming  in  from  the  outside  and  might  be  con- 
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sidered  unaware  of  the  fine  spirit  and  the  fine  work  which 
already  characterizes  the  Sunday  Schools.  I  feel  bound  in 
conscience  to  be  very  chary  in  assuming  that  I  have  a 
right  to  speak  to  and  for  everybody.  I  am  sure  that  you 
will  appreciate  this  scruple.” 


Friday  y  August  2jrd. 

The  President  received  Representative  Garrett  of  Texas  at 
1 1 :30.  Afternoon  appointments :  Dr.  Brum,  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  Uruguay,  and  a  party,  accompanied  by  Secretary 
Lansing;  Senators  Martin  and  Simmons,  with  whom  the 
President  discussed  the  man-power  bill,  expressing  his  feeling 
that  the  “work  or  fight”  amendment  was  unnecessary;’-  Dr. 
Mott,  with  whom  he  conferred  about  the  need  of  expediting 
the  shipment  of  Y.M.C.A.  workers  to  France.  Evening  at 
Keith’s. 

Secretary  Baker  sent  over  a  recent  letter  from  General  Bliss, 
asking  the  President’s  attention  to  one  suggestion  in 
particular.  “.  ...  As  I  understand  it.  General  Bliss  recom¬ 
mends  that  you  send  ...  a  telegram,  calling  on  the  three 
Governments  to  unite  with  you  in  a  request  to  General 
Foch  for  a  definite  statement  as  to  the  program  necessary 
to  end  the  war  in  1919.  .  .  .” 

Senator  Lodge,  addressing  the  Senate,  insisted  upon  the 
dictation  of  harsh  terms.  “.  .  .  .  No  peace  that  satisfies 
Germany  in  any  degree  can  ever  satisfy  us.  It  cannot  be  a 
negotiated  peace.  It  must  be  a  dictated  peace,  and  we  and 
our  allies  must  dictate  it.  .  . 

Saturday j  August  2/fth. 

The  only  official  engagement  of  the  day  was  with  Senator 
Sheppard  of  Texas  at  two  o’clock. 

The  House  passed  the  man-power  bill,  substantially  un¬ 
amended,  with  only  two  negative  votes. 

‘According  to  a  report  in  the  New  York  Times,  August  24,  1918.  • 

^Writing  to  Theodore  Roosevelt  a  week  or  so  later,  Lodge  said;  .  The  speech 
seems  to  have  had  a  rather  wide  success  and  has  gone  very  much  further  than  I  ever 
dared  to  hope.  I  trust  that  it  will  help  to  make  it  difficult  for  Wilson  to  betray  the 
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To  Secretary  Baker ^  who  had  sent  over  a  review  of  the  trials 
which  followed  the  Houston  Riot  in  August,  1917;  and  recom¬ 
mended  that  certain  of  the  death  sentences  be  commuted  to 
life  imprisonment,  merely  as  an  act  of  mercy  and  not  because 
the  trials  had  been  in  any  way  unfair: 

“I  .  .  .  find  myself  agreeing  in  the  judgments  you  ex¬ 
press  ...  I  would  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you 
would  be  generous  enough  to  prepare  for  my  signature 
such  memoranda  and  orders  as  would  carry  your  conclu¬ 
sions  into  effect  and  at  the  same  time  explain  the  action 
as  frankly  as  it  should  be  explained  to  the  public.”^ 

To  Secretary  Baker,  who  wrote  that  he  did  not  care  whether 
the  “work  or  fight”  provision  was  left  in  the  man-power  bill 
or  not.  “In  my  judgment  we  now  have  full  power  to  do  the 
thing  which  the  amendment  covers.”: 

“I  have  your  letter  ...  I  quite  appreciate  the  fact  .  .  . 
that  the  power  exists  and  might  almost  be  said  to  be  auto¬ 
matically  exercised  without  any  express  authorization,  but 
it  is  a  serious  matter  to  put  anything  in  the  bill  which  will 
prejudice  it  in  the  view  of  any  influential  part  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty,  as  I  have  oppor¬ 
tunity,  to  oppose  its  incorporation.” 


To  W alter  H.  Page,  a  telegram: 

“I  have  received  your  communication  of  August  ist.  It 
caused  me  great  regret  that  the  condition  of  your  health 
makes  it  necessary  for  you  to  resign.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances  I  do  not  feel  I  have  the  right  to  insist  on  such  a 
sacrifice  as  your  remaining  in  London.  Your  resignation 
is  therefore  accepted.  As  you  request  it  will  take  effect 
when  you  report  to  Washington.  Accept  my  congratula¬ 
tions  that  you  have  no  reason  to  fear  a  permanent  im- 


United  States  and  the  Allies  by  negotiating  a  peace  with  Germany  with  a  view  to  the 
German  vote  ih  this  country - ”  Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  Theodore  Roose¬ 

velt  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Vol.  II,  p.  536. 

'A  statement  on  the  subject,  signed  by  the  President,  appeared  in  the  Official  Bulletin, 
September  5,  1918, 
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pairment  of  your  health  and  that  you  can  resign  knowing 
that  you  have  performed  your  difficult  duties  with  dis¬ 
tinguished  success.”^ 

To  Hamilton  Holt: 

“I  had  already  noticed  and  read  with  very  deep  and 
genuine  appreciation  the  editorial  in  The  Independent, 
‘No  Divided  Counsels  at  Washington’.  I  thank  you  for  it 
with  all  my  heart.  It  rings  true  to  the  highest  sort  of  public 
spirit.” 

S unday i  August  2yth. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  went  to  the  Central  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  the  morning,  and  took  a  long  drive  in  the 
afternoon.  Dr.  Stockton  Axson  and  Mrs.  Wilson’s  brother, 
John  Randolph  Boiling,  were  guests  at  dinner. 

The  Federal  District  Court  of  New  York  held  that  the 
Lusitania  was  an  unarmed  merchant  vessel  with  no  ex¬ 
plosives  of  any  kind  on  board;  and  that  the  German 
submarine  commander  who  destroyed  her  committed  “an 
inexpressibly  cowardly  attack  upon  an  unarmed  passenger 
liner.”2 

Monday,  August  26th. 

The  President  spent  the  morning  in  his  study.  Luncheon 
guests:  Secretary  and  Mrs.  Lansing,  Secretary  and  Mrs. 
McAdoo,  Dr.  Brum  of  Uruguay,  Dr.  Carlos  Maria  De  Pena 
and  Madame  De  Pena  of  Uruguay,  Dr.  Mendivil,  and  Dr. 
Merinda.  Mrs.  Wilson  spent  the  afternoon  at  the  Canteen,  as 
she  often  did  at  this  period,  and  the  President  worked  in  his 
study  until  4:30,  when  he  received  Herbert  Hoover,  to  talk 
over  the  matter  of  a  guaranteed  price  for  wheat.  Later  in  the 
afternoon  he  went  to  the  War  Department,  returning  at  6:15. 
He  seemed  (according  to  a  press  report)  “in  the  best  of  spirits 
and  was  whistling  as  he  returned  to  the  White  House. 
Evening  at  the  Belasco  Theater. 

^The  Life  and  Letters  of  Walter  H.  Page,  Vol.  II,  p.  396. 

^Practically  the  entire  cargo  of  the  Lusitania  consisted  of  military  supplies,  though 
the  only  item  of  ammunition  was  4,200  cases  of  cartridges.  See  W oodrow  Wilson,  Life 
and  Letters,  Vol.  V,  Neutrality,  pp.  332-333- 

“New  York  Times,  August  27,  1918. 
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To  Secretary  Baker,  “Confidential”: 

“I  have  your  letter  .  .  .  asking  my  formal  approval  of 
your  plan  about  the  reorganization  of  the  Department  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  the  Air-Craft  administration  under 
a  unified  control,  and  I  write  to  say  that  I  do  approve 
each  and  all  of  the  steps  which  you  set  forth  in  that  letter. 

“May  I  not  suggest  that  at  the  time  this  is  done,  it 
should  be  explained  to  the  representatives  of  the  press  that 
the  change  is  made  with  the  entire  approval  (I  believe  at 
the  suggestion?)  of  Mr.  Stettinius  himself?  This  seems  to 
me  prudent  because,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Stettinius  enjoys 
so  high  a  reputation  in  many  quarters  that  I  should  not 
like  the  impression  to  go  forth,  even  for  a  day  or  two,  that 
he  had  in  any  way  been  set  aside.” 

To  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Sayre,  a  letter  written  on  his 
own  typewriter: 

MY  DEAR  LITTLE  GIRL, 

This  is  just  a  little  birthday  letter,  with  a  little  birthday 
gift,  sent  now  to  be  sure  that  it  will  reach  you  by  the 
twenty-eighth,  and  carrying  with  it  a  heart-full  of  love 
from  us  both. 

I  hope  that  my  dear  girlie  is  well  and  has  suffered  no 
unfavourable  after  effects  from  her  sad  journey  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  that  the  dear  babies  are  all  right.  We  think 
of  you  all  and  miss  you  all  all  the  time. 

Please  give  our  love  to  Nevin.  I  cannot  be  too  thankful 
that  he  is  there  to  look  after  you ! 

Your  devoted. 
Father 

To  Mrs.  Jessie  Eldridge  Southwick,  who  wrote  with  great 
indignation  of  reports  that  it  was  “well  known”  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  had  bargained  with  Wall  Street  to  bring  on  the  war;  that 
Mrs.  Wilson  was  German  in  sympathy;  and  so  on: 

“It  was  certainly  very  kind  of  you  to  write  me  .  .  .  and 
I  am  grateful  that  you  should  be  so  much  concerned 
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about  slanders  which  are  being  circulated  to  my  disad¬ 
vantage. 

“But  I  feel  confident  that  you  can  dismiss  the  slanders 
which  you  were  kind  enough  to  tell  me  about  without  the 
least  concern  as  to  the  harm  they  may  do,  because  they 
are  so  entirely  false  in  every  particular  that  they  can  do, 

I  believe,  no  harm.  I  have  found  that  lies  take  care  of 
themselves.  They  are  so  inconsistent  with  each  other,  of 
necessity,  and  are  so  colored  with  all  sorts  of  impossible 
allegations  that  they  break  down  of  their  own  absurdity. 
These  particular  lies  are  almost  grotesque  in  their  false¬ 
ness. 

“I  am  quite  aware  that  efforts  of  this  sort  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  made  to  discredit  me,  with  what  motive  I 
find  it  difficult  to  conjecture,  but  I  have  steeled  my  heart 
to  endure  them  because,  although  it  is  very  distressing 
to  be  so  maligned,  my  own  conscience  so  entirely  acquits 
me  that  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  take  the  malignancy  too 
seriously. 

“With  genuine  appreciation  of  your  kindness  and  solici¬ 
tude  .  .  .” 

Tuesday y  August  2jth. 

Charles  R.  Crane  and  Dr.  Grayson  were  guests  at  luncheon. 
Appointments  after  the  cabinet  meeting:  Rabbi  Wise;  the 
Shipbuilding  Labor  Adjustment  Board,  to  discuss  the  need  of 
better  coordination  of  the  labor-adjustment  work  of  the  govern¬ 
ment;  Senator  Kendrick  of  Wyoming;  Representative  Decker 
of  Missouri  who  wrote  the  President  the  next  day:  _•  •  •  •  This 
is  the  first  time  that  I  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  talking  to  you 
by  myself.  I  wish  that  every  Member  of  Congress  could  have 
a  similar  experience.  To  be  frank,  I  went  to  your  office  with 
considerable  trepidation  expecting  to  meet  an  austere  and 
stern  man  who  I  was  afraid  would  be  antagonistic  and  even 
harsh.  Instead  I  found  a  man  gentle  and  rnagnanimous  trying 
to  look  at  the  thing  from  the  other  fellow’s  standpoint  .  .  .  ; 
Senator  Phelan  of  California. 
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Frank  1.  Cobb  to  Colonel  House  (sent  by  House  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent),  suggesting  that  when  Hughes  filed  his  report  on 
the  aircraft  situation,  the  President  “write  him  a  little 
note,  and  give  it  out  for  publication,  thanking  him  for  the 
work  he  had  done  and  the  public  service  he  had  rendered.” 

“This  Hughes  report  is  most  likely  to  be  unpleasant 
reading  in  spots,  and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  turn  the 
evidence  against  the  Administration.  If  the  President  were 
to  do  something  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  Hughes 
report  is  the  Administration’s  own  report  on  the  aircraft 
program,  the  ground  would  instantly  be  cut  from  under 
the  feet  of  all  the  ‘constructive  critics.’” 

General  Bliss  to  Secretary  Baker,  a  note  in  Bliss’s  own  hand. 
Foch,  he  said,  in  a  meeting  with  the  Military  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Supreme  War  Council,  insisted  that  the  Allies 
must  make  every  effort  to  crush  the  Germans  on  the 
Western  Front  in  France  next  year.  He  then  stated  that 
British  and  French  divisions  must  be  maintained  at  their 
existing  strength,  at  least,  through  the  next  year;  that  100 
American  divisions  must  be  in  France  by  July  i,  19 19,  and 
sufficient  tonnage  must  be  provided  to  make  this  possible. 

....  He  constantly  reiterated  that  it  was  man-power  that 
he  wanted.  . 

The  Japanese  ambassador  in  Washington  read  to  Secretary 
Lansing,  and  left  with  him,  a  memorandum  explaining 
why  the  situation  in  Siberia  necessitated  Japan’s  sending 
additional  troops  to  the  aid  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks.  He 
asked  Lansing  to  treat  this  memorandum  “as  having  been 
read  the  23rd,  saying  that  he  had  delayed  by  reason  of 
doubtful  passages.”^ 

The  Senate  passed  the  man-power  bill  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
with  a  “work  or  fight”  amendment  included. 

Representative  W.  A.  Rodenberg  of  Illinois,  speaking  in  the 
House,  assailed  the  President  for  alleged  political  activities 
and  attempts  to  influence  the  selection  of  particular  candi- 
dates.  This  was  thought  by  many  to  be  the  keynote  speech 
of  the  Republican  Congressional  campaign. 


^Palmer,  Bliss,  Peacemaker,  pp.  331-332. 

JOn  the  same  day  a  telegram  came  in  from  the  American  ambassador  in  Japan, 
ymg  Japanese  forces  at  Vladivostok  and  m  Manchuria  were  being  increased.  See 
Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Russia,  Vol.  II,  pp.  355-358. 
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The  Fuel  Administration  called  on  the  public  in  states  east 
of  the  Mississippi  to  refrain  until  further  notice  from  using 
motorcars  and  other  gasoline-driven  vehicles  on  Sundays. 

Wheatless  days  and  wheatless  meals  would  end  on  September 
1st,  the  Food  Administration  announced. 

To  Secretary  Baker: 

“As  the  enclosed  letter  [from  John  R.  Mott]  recites,  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  is  short  of  the  men 
and  women  it  absolutely  needs  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  not  because  they  have  not  the  men  and  women 
ready  to  go,  but  because  of  a  duplication  of  authority  in 
the  matter  of  looking  into  the  antecedents  and  loyalty  and 
what  not  of  the  people  they  want  to  send.  The  Y.M.C.A. 
authorities  themselves  look  into  those  matters  very  care¬ 
fully  and  scrupulously,  and  then  it  seems  the  Intelligence 
Department  of  the  Army,  and  perhaps  the  Navy  also, 
look  into  them.  This  tangle  of  threads  ought  surely  to  be 
cut,  and  the  people  waiting  to  go  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
go  if  the  Y.M.C.A.  authorities  confidently  vouch  for 
them,  and  you  will  note  that  there  is  a  particular  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  lot  of  them  to  go  next  Monday  who  might  not 
be  able  to  go  for  a  long  time  afterwards.  Won’t  you  give 
instructions  which  will  cut  the  threads  and,  if  necessary, 
ppt  those  to  whom  you  give  the  instructions  in  touch  with 
the  Navy  and  with  the  Department  of  State 

To  Secretary  Baker ^  who  had  sent  over  a  suggested  proclamation 
in  regard  to  registration  under  the  new  draft  act: 

“I  am  returning  the  enclosed  with  my  suggestion  for 
the  addendum.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  it  is  hard  work 
clearing  up  the  under  brush  of  General  Crowder’s  rhetoric, 
and  I  hope  you  will  approve  of  the  form  that  I  have  given 
it.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  General  Crowder  is  sure  of 
the  facts  which  I  repeat  in  my  draft.” 

‘Baker  replied,  explaining  why  it  was  not  possible  to  do  just  as  the  President  sug¬ 
gested,  but  adding  that  the  Military  Intelligence  would  do  all  they  could  to  improve 
the  situation. 
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To  Herbert  Hoover: 

“Our  conversation  of  yesterday  and  your  memoranda 
of  the  26th  have  been  entirely  convincing  to  me  in  the 
matter  of  a  guaranteed  price  for  wheat,  and  I  would  be 
very  much  obliged  if  you  would  have  a  public  statement 
prepared,  continuing  the  present  guarantee  and  stating, 
as  you  suggested  yesterday,  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  may  be  reconsidered.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  make 
any  suggestions  concerning  it,  if  you  will  be  kind  enough 
to  let  me  see  it  when  it  is  prepared.”^ 

To  Representative  John  H.  Small: 

.  With  the  constantly  increasing  cost  of  fuel, 
water  power  is  becoming  more  and  more  valuable,  not  to 
say  invaluable,  and  I  have  not  the  least  fear  as  to  the 
future  of  water  power  development.  And  if  private  capital 
does  not  undertake  it,  undoubtedly  the  governments  of 
the  State  and  Nation  will  undertake  it.  .  . 

To  his  secretary.^  Tumulty^  referring  to  a  letter  from  Leopold 
Stokowski,  who  asked  whether  the  President  thought  the  works 
of  Bach,  Beethoven  and  others  should  be  abolished  from  con¬ 
cert  programs  in  this  country  during  the  war: 

“Won’t  you  write  a  kind  letter  to  Mr.  Stokowski, 
pointing  out  to  him  how  impossible  it  is  for  me  to  decide 
a  question  of  this  sort  and  suggesting  this  to  him:  It  is 
not  a  question  which  can  be  decided  on  its  merits,  but 
only  by  the  feelings  and  present  thoughts  of  the  audiences 
to  whom  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  the  other  or¬ 
chestras  of  the  country  play.  It  would  be  unwise  to  at¬ 
tempt  ‘a  settlement’  of  the  question,  because  feeling 
changes  and  will  no  doubt  become  perfectly  normal  again 
after  the  abnormal  experiences  through  which  we  are  pass¬ 
ing.  Please  express  my  appreciation  of  his  confidence  in 
my  judgment.” 


Tor  statement,  drafted  by  Hoover,  revised  by  the  President,  and  issued  on  Septem¬ 
ber  2nd,  see  facsimile  on  p.  375  of  this  volume. 
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Wednesday y  August  28th. 

The  “war  cabinet”  met  at  2:30.  Late-afternoon  appoint¬ 
ments:  Paul  S.  Reinsch,  minister  to  China;  Representative 
Burnett  of  Alabama;  Gordon  Woodbury.  Evening  at  the 
National  Theater. 

To  Secretary  Wilson: 

“A  conference  which  I  had  yesterday  with  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  are  charged  with  the  responsible  duty  of  trying 
to  adjust  wage  questions  in  the  shipyards  brought  afresh 
to  my  mind  the  necessity  of  coordinating  all  our  efforts 
in  the  matter  of  the  allocation  of  labor,  the  determination 
of  rates  of  wages,  and  the  many  other  questions  affecting 
the  welfare  of  laborers  which  it  has  seemed  right  for  us 
to  take  part  in  answering. 

“I  write,  therefore,  to  make  this  suggestion  and  re¬ 
quest:  that  you  call  a  conference  of  representatives  of  the 
War  Labor  Board,  the  Ship  Labor  Adjustment  Board,  the 
Cantonment  Adjustment  Commission,  the  Board  of  Rail¬ 
road  Wages  and  Working  Conditions,  and  the  Labor  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  and  urge  upon  them  my 
hope  and  desire  that  they  can  by  common  counsel  estab¬ 
lish  a  common  policy  in  regard  to  all  these  matters,  and 
attempt  a  fair  and  equitable  control  over  them  which  will 
give  the  working  men  of  the  country  and  the  employers 
alike  assurance  of  some  degree  of  stability  and  of  definite 
principles  of  action. 

“These  several  agencies  are,  I  am  sure,  all  working  with 
the  highest  purpose,  and  when  their  conclusions  are  in¬ 
consistent  with  one  another  it  is  only  because  they  are 
not  in  conference  and  have  no  method  by  which  they  can 
accommodate  their  actions  to  a  single  principle  and  under¬ 
standing. 

“There  are  pending  questions  with  regard  to  wages 
which  are  pressing  and  whose  decision  I  do  not  in  fairness 
to  the  workmen  like  to  hold  off,  but  I  am  sure  that  the 
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workmen  of  every  war  industry  will  be  glad  to  see  a  fixed 
policy  arrived  at,  and  therefore  I  count  with  confidence 
upon  their  willingness  to  await  the  outcome  of  the  effort 
which  I  hope  you  can  now  make  in  accordance  with  these 
suggestions.” 

To  Mrs.  Ollie  M.  James  of  Kentucky: 

“It  is  with  deep  and  genuine  grief  that  I  hear  of  the 
death  of  your  distinguished  husband.  He  had  won  the 
affection  of  everybody  who  really  knew  his  quality,  and  I 
was  proud  to  count  myself  among  his  closest  friends.  His 
loss  is  a  very  great  one  to  me  personally,  to  the  great  party 
which  he  served,  and  to  the  country  which  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  us  he  loved  and  to  which  he  sought  to  give 
his  best.” 


Thursday^  August  2gth. 

At  4:30  the  President  conferred  with  Secretary  McAdoo; 
later  he  walked  over  to  the  War  Department  to  see  Secretary 
Baker.  Evening  at  Keith’s  Theater. 

The  Senate  passed  the  prohibition  amendment  to  the  Food 
bill  which  would  make  the  country  dry  after  June  30,  1919. 

To  Secretary  Lansing^  a  letter  marked  “Confidential”: 

“You  know  how  much  pains  we  have  taken  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  in  this  country 
by  the  Allies  on  the  same  terms  with  our  own  government 
and  with  our  civil  population.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the 
English  government  has  not  been  equally  generous,  or 
perhaps  I  should  say  equally  successful,  in  arranging  that 
supplies  that  this  government  purchases  in  England  should 
be  purchased  upon  the  same  terms  upon  which  sales  are 
made  to  the  British  government  and  to  the  civilian  popu¬ 
lation  of  Great  Britain.  I  would  be  very  much  obliged  to 
you  if  you  would  convey  a  very  earnest  intimation  to  the 
British  government  of  our  hope  and  expectation  that  this 
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reciprocal  arrangement  should  be  made  as  promptly  and 
completely  as  possible.  The  discriminations  I  have  heard 
of  have  disturbed  me  a  good  deal,  and  while  I  am  sure 
that  the  men  at  the  top  of  the  government  over  there 
would  be  willing  to  make  a  cordial  response  to  such  rep¬ 
resentations,  I  am  equally  sure  that  the  traders  with  whom 
they  are  consulting  are  not  equally  willing.  You  will  know 
how  to  give  emphasis  with  courtesy.” 

To  E.  N.  Hurley^  a  letter  marked  “Confidential”: 

“There  is  a  matter  which  has  been  giving  me  some  con¬ 
cern  and  about  which  I  am  sure  you  will  let  me  write  you 
with  perfect  frankness. 

“The  English,  as  I  need  not  tell  you,  are  making  a 
great  many  determined  efforts  to  see  to  it  not  only  that 
they  are  not  put  at  an  economic  disadvantage  after  the 
war,  but  that  they  secure  now  by  as  tight  arrangements 
as  possible  every  economic  advantage  that  is  within  their 
reach.  They  are  stimulated  to  do  this  by  their  conscious¬ 
ness  that  our  shipbuilding  programme  will  give  us  a  very 
considerable  advantage  over  them  in  the  carrying  trade, 
and  therefore  in  world  commerce,  after  the  struggle  is 
over.  I  therefore  write  to  suggest  that  it  is  wise  for  us  not 
to  talk  now  or  publicly  plan  now  the  use  we  shall  make  of 
our  shipping  after  the  war,  because  while  it  is  true,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  English  impression,  that  we  do  not  intend  to 
seek  any  unfair  advantage  of  any  kind  or  to  shoulder 
anybody  out,  but  merely  to  give  the  widest  possible  cur¬ 
rency  to  our  own  goods,  the  impression  made  by  past  ut¬ 
terances  has  been  that  we,  like  the  English,  are  planning 
to  dominate  everything  and  to  oust  everybody  we  can 
oust. 

“  It  is  past  hoping  for  that  they  should  believe  us  to  be 
fair  and  square,  perhaps,  and  therefore  is  it  not  best  to  say 
nothing  about  it?  My  object  is  to  give  them  not  even  the 
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slightest  color  of  provocation  or  excuse  for  what  they  are 
doing.” 


Friday y  August  yoth. 

Afternoon  appointments:  the  Italian  ambassador;  Secretary 
Lansing  (the  President  walked  over  to  the  Department  of  State 
for  this  conference);  Representative  Kettner  of  California;  a 
committee  from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

A  message  “for  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Colonel  House” 
was  telegraphed  by  Frazier: 

“At  the  request  of  General  Pershing,  I  called  upon  him 
yesterday  at  his  headquarters  to  discuss  an  idea  which  he 
has  been  turning  over  in  his  mind  for  several  days. 

“He  believes  that  the  successful  advance  of  the  Allies 
on  the  western  front  will  continue  and  while  he  does  not 
consider  that  the  Germans  are  yet  beaten,  he  is  satisfied 
that  the  morale  of  their  troops  is  bad.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  he  thinks  that  united  action  should  be  taken  to 
bring  about  the  end  of  the  [war]  if  possible  before  next 
year.  He  believes  that  if  the  President  were  now  to  urge 
the  Allies  to  attack  simultaneously  on  the  Italian  front,  at 
Saloniki,  and  in  Mesopotamia  if  possible,  if  he  were  to 
address  words  of  encouragement  to  that  section  of  the 
Russian  public  which  is  pro-Ally;  if  an  intimation  from  the 
same  source  were  conveyed  to  Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria 
and  Turkey  that  the  time  has  come  for  them  to  yield,  and 
if  pressure  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  neutrals,  es¬ 
pecially  Spain,  to  join  the  Allies,  the  defeat  of  Germany, 
which  he  now  considers  certain,  would  be  hastened. 
General  Pershing  informs  me  that  according  to  his  Intelli¬ 
gence  Service,  the  Germans  are  already  moving  supplies 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  and  that  an  attack  by  the 
American  Army  is  now  imminent.”^ 

The  next  day  Lansing  sent  this  message  over  to  the 
President  with  a  covering  note:  “I  have  just  received  the 
enclosed  telegram  which  appears  to  me  to  be  extremely 
important  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  action  here  in 
case  the  policy  is  adopted.  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would 
tell  me  your  views  Tuesday  after  Cabinet  meeting.” 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  p.  301. 
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The  American  consul  general  at  Irkutsk  reported  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Poole,  British  commander  in  northern  Russia,  had 
instructed  the  Czecho-Slovaks  to  take  Perm  and  effect  a 
junction  with  the  Allied  forces.  This,  said  the  consul 
general,  could  not  be  done  unless  the  Allies  hastened  their 
advance  in  Siberia.^ 

The  Austrian  Prime  Minister,  in  a  telegram  to  Berlin,  insisted 
that  a  peace  step  could  not  be  delayed;  if  Germany  did  not 
cooperate,  he  would  himself  undertake  it.^ 

An  attempt  was  made  on  the  life  of  Lenin  by  one  Dora 
Kaplan,  Social  Revolutionary.  From  this  incident  dated 
the  period  of  the  Russian  “Terror.”  The  British  agent  in 
Moscow,  Bruce  Lockhart,  was  arrested,  released  and 
rearrested  on  charges  having  to  do  with  the  attack;^  other 
diplomatic  representatives  were  molested;  and  uneasiness 
increased  throughout  Russia.  “ . . . ,  More  than  1000  people 
have  been  shot  in  retaliation  for  attempt  on  Lenin.  .  .  . 
reported  the  American  consul  at  Moscow  on  Septernber 
9th.^  .  In  these  tragic  days,”  writes  Trotsky,  “the 

revolution  suffered  an  inward  change.  Its  ‘good  nature’ 
gave  way.  .  . 

To  Grosvenor  B.  Clarkson^  enclosing  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Wilson 
from  an  Ohio  woman  who  said  that  she  and  her  mother  were 
being  forced  to  leave  the  place  where  they  were  living,  and  that 
no  one  would  rent  them  another  because  their  men  were  in  the 

service: 

“I  must  say  that  the  enclosed  letter,  though  the  writer 
is  entirely  unknown  to  me,  has  given  Mrs.  Wilson  and  me 
a  good  deal  of  concern,  and  I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty 
of  asking  if  you  will  not  call  the  particular  attention  of  the 
Ohio  State  Council  of  Defense  to  the  statements  contained 
in  it,  with  perhaps  the  suggestion  that  the  County  Council 
of  Defense  in  the  County  where  these  ladies  reside  should 

'  ^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Russia,  Vol.  II,  pp.  360-361.  For  the  President's  comment, 
see  this  volume,  p.  384. 

^Preliminary  History  of  the  Armistice,  p.  26. 

^Lockhart,  British  Agent,  pp.  3^4 

^Foreign  Relations,  I9i8>  Russia,  Vol.  I,  pp.  667-668. 

^Lenin,  p.  160. 
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investigate  them.  It  would  be  too  bad  if  the  women  de¬ 
pendent  on  our  soldiers  should  be  unfairly  treated.” 

To  Governor  A.  0.  Stanley  of  Kentucky,  written  as  the  result 
of  a  telegram  from  Tumulty,  then  in  Kentucky,  who  reported: 
“Have  talked  with  Stanley  about  attitude  of  Senator  James’ 
successor  on  suffrage.  Think  I  have  made  an  impression.  It 
would  help  very  much  if  you  would  wire  or  write  Stanley 
arguing  importance  of  matter  in  connection  with  James’ 
successor.”: 

“Will  you  pardon  a  suggestion  about  Senator  James’ 
successor?  The  matter  of  woman  suffrage  is  critically  im¬ 
portant  just  now,  and  I  am  going  to  make  bold  to  suggest 
that  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  party  and  to 
the  country  if  his  successor  entertained  views  favorable  to 
the  pending  constitutional  amendment. 

“Pardon  me  if  I  am  taking  too  great  a  liberty.  I  am 
writing  this  because  I  know  how  serious  the  consequences 
of  a  rejection  may  be.” 

To  Mrs.  E.  P.  Davis: 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND: 

Though  I  have  had  occasion  to  touch  the  Woman’s 
Land  Army  of  America  at  long  range  more  than  once  in 
my  correspondence,  I  found  myself  a  little  vague  about  it 
when  I  got  your  letter  of  the  2,7th. 

Upon  inquiry  at  the  Labor  Department  I  got  this  mem¬ 
orandum,  most  of  which,  no  doubt,  is  familiar  to  you  al¬ 
ready,  namely  that  it  is  a  voluntary  organization  of 
national  scope  .  .  .  and  that  the  organization  has  a  State 
Chairman  in  each  of  the  States.  .  .  . 

A  conference  was  held  between  representatives  of  the 
Labor  Department  and  the  officers  of  the  Land  Army  on 
August  7th  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  cooperation  in 
the  matter  of  the  employment  of  the  women  of  the  army 
for  farm  work,  and  I  am  told  that  the  Labor  Department 
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and  the  officers  of  the  Army  are  now  working  in  close  co¬ 
operation  in  that  matter.  This  is  the  only  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  Land  Army  and  the  Labor  Department,  but  it 
is  a  veritable  connection  and  has  in  it  the  germ  of  a  closer 
coordination.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  some  sort  of  di¬ 
rection  or  control  should  be  exercised  by  the  government? 
We  have  so  many  delicate  jobs  of  that  sort  already  in 
hand  that  I  would  like  to  be  very  certain  that  that  is 
necessary  before  attempting  it,  but  I  should  also  value 
your  own  advice  as  you  get  a  little  deeper  into  the  work. 

It  was  line  to  get  a  glimpse  of  you  at  Hog  Island,  and 
everything  that  I  learn  of  what  E.  P.  is  doing  strengthens 
my  affection  for  him. 

In  great  haste,  with  cordial  regards  from  us  both. 

Faithfully  your  friend, 
Woodrow  Wilson 

To  Professor  Edward  S.  Corwin  of  Princeton,  who  wrote  that  he 
would  like  a  hand  in  the  preparation  of  the  history  of  America’s 
participation  in  the  war,  which  he  understood  was  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  government: 

“To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  do  not  know  upon  what  the 
newspaper  statements  with  regard  to  the  action  of  certain 
Departments  of  the  government  with  a  view  to  getting 
the  history  of  these  extraordinary  days  we  are  passing 
through  properly  and  promptly  set  forth  were  founded  on 
[sic],  because  I  have  had  no  part  in  the  matter  and  know 
nothing  of  it.  I  saw  the  same  notices  that  you  saw,  and 
assumed  that  it  meant  merely  that  the  military  authori¬ 
ties  in  particular  were  seeking  to  have  things  that  would 
not  be  officially  recorded,  studied  and  collated  in  a  way 
which  they  would  be  sure  would  not  be  ephemeral  and  be 
lost.  Personally,  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  the  time  to 
write  the  executive  and  legislative  history  of  the  war. 
That  history  will  be  accessible  for  a  great  many  years, 
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and  more  accessible  in  the  future  than  it  is  now,  in  the 
official  documents,  and  I  have  always  had  the  feeling  that 
an  official  ‘Remembrancer’  never  could  do  the  same  work 
that  a  historian  could  do  at  a  later  time.” 

To  Reverend  R.  H.  Windsor: 

“I  am  writing  to  say  with  what  interest  and  admiration 
I  have  learned  of  the  fact  that  twelve  of  your  sons  are  in 
service  of  our  country  and  the  thirteenth  impatiently 
waiting  to  follow  them  in.  This  is  a  splendid  record,  and 
I  congratulate  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  The 
colored  troops  have  proved  themselves  fine  soldiers.” 

To  Royal  Meeker: 

“I  have  read  with  sympathy  your  letter  of  yesterday, 
but  the  trouble  is  that  I  have  not  the  legal  power  to  regu¬ 
late  and  control  the  prices  and  qualities  of  textiles  and 
clothing  in  the  same  way  that  the  Food  Administrator 
regulates  and  controls  the  qualities  and  prices  of  food 
stuffs.  The  powers  of  the  Food  Administrator  were  specifi¬ 
cally  conferred  by  Congress,  but  no  such  powers  have 
been  conferred  upon  the  Executive  with  regard  to  textiles 
and  clothing.  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  they  had  been. 
Just  now,  it  seems  rather  futile,  at  the  end  of  a  hurried 
session,  to  attempt  to  bring  this  matter  to  action  in  the 
Congress.” 

Saturday^  August  Jist. 

At  2:15  Governor  Osborne  of  Wyoming  called;  later  in  the 
afternoon  the  President  signed  the  man-power  bill,  and  issued 
a  proclamation  appointing  September  12th  as  registration  day 
for  all  men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five. 

“.  .  .  .  This  is  not  a  new  policy.  A  century  and  a  quarter  ago 
it  was  deliberately  ordained  by  those  who  were  then  responsible 
for  the  safety  and  defense  of  the  Nation  .  .  . 

“The  younger  men  have  from  the  first  been  ready  to  go.  .  .  . 
They  covet  not  only  the  distinction  of  serving  in  this  great 
war  but  also  the  inspiring  memories  which  hundreds  of  thou- 
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sands  of  them  will  cherish  through  the  years  to  come,  of  a  great 
day  and  a  great  service  for  their  country  and  for  mankind. 

“By  the  men  of  the  older  group  now  called  upon,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  now  opened  to  them  will  be  accepted  with  the  calm 
resolution  of  those  who  realize  to  the  full  the  deep  and  solemn 
significance  of  what  they  do.  .  .  . 

“This  will  be  our  final  demonstration  of  loyalty,  democracy, 
and  the  will  to  win,  our  solemn  notice  to  all  the  world  that  we 
stand  absolutely  together  in  a  common  resolution  and  pur- 
pose.  ... 

Bolshevik  troops  attacked  the  British  Embassy  in  Petrograd, 
and  killed  Captain  Cromie  who  was  defending  it.  A  stern 
note  was  immediately  sent  from  London,  demanding 
prompt  reparation,  in  the  failure  of  which  the  members  of 
the  Soviet  government  were  to  be  held  individually  re¬ 
sponsible.  Litvinov  and  his  staff  in  London  were  placed 
under  “preventive  arrest.”^ 

Atrocity  stories  were  now  becoming  more  numerous  than 
ever  in  the  press  of  the  country,  Pershing’s  denial,  pub¬ 
lished  on  July  nth,  having  made  little  or  no  impression. 
The  Literary  Digest  of  August  31st  was  particularly  lurid 
in  this  respect.  There  is  depicted  there  a  scene  from  a  new 
film  called  The  Prussian  Cur  which,  we  are  assured,  was 
“vouched  for  by  a  Baltimore  clergyman -a  number  of 
German  soldiers  are  seen  in  the  act  of  crucifying  a  Cana¬ 
dian.  In  the  course  of  the  article  of  which  this  is  an  edifying 
illustration  Gertrude  Atherton  is  quoted:  “.  .  ^.  .  Better 
extirpate  the  whole  breed,  root  and  branch.^.  .  . 

And  on  another  page  of  the  same  issue  a  “pledge  to  the 
higher  service  of  humanity,  put  out  by  the  Missouri 
Council  of  Defense,  is  quoted:  “Let  the  Work  You  Do 
Every  Day  [it  reads]  be  Dedicated— 

“To  the  memory  of  the  little  boys  in  the  invaded  districts 
of  Europe  who  have  been  crucified  ... 

To  the  memory  of  the  babies  of  France  and  Belgium  who 
have  been  impaled  on  bayonets  .  .  . 


^Public  Papers,  Vol.  V,  pp.  244-245-  „  ^  , 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Russia,  Vol.  I.  pp.  665-666.  They  were  aUowed  to  leave 
England  for  Russia  on  September  a5th  under  an  agreement  that  British  representatives 
and  subjects  in  Russia  would  also  be  allowed  to  leave. 
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To  the  memory  of  the  Allied  soldiers  who  have  been 
crucified  upon  doors  .  .  . 

To  the  memory  of  the  once  happy  homes  of  Europe  which 
the  Hun  burned  after  murdering  the  inmates  .  . 

To  Frank  P.  Glass: 

.  I  must  admit  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  desire  of  the  British  authorities  to  have  group  after 
group  of  Americans  go  over  to  England,  but  I  am  glad, 
if  they  are  choosing,  that  they  choose  men  of  discretion 
like  yourself,  because  the  usefulness  of  such  a  group  is 
exactly  equal  to  the  discretion  of  the  least  discreet  mem¬ 
ber  of  it,  and  some  of  our  fellow-citizens  have  by  no  means 
been  expressing  the  views  of  the  United  States  in  what 
they  have  said  on  the  other  side. 

I  have  been  so  absorbed  recently  by  extraordinary 
exactions  that  I  do  not  know,  my  dear  Glass,  whether  I 
can  see  you  when  you  pass  through  Washington  or  not, 
but  whether  I  do  or  not,  you  may  be  sure  that  my  best 
wishes  go  with  you,  and  that  I  hope  you  will  exercise  a 
guiding  hand  with  your  associates.” 

To  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise: 

I  have  watched  with  deep  and  sincere  interest  the 
reconstructive  work  which  the  Weitzman  Commission  has 
done  in  Palestine  at  the  instance  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  I  welcome  an  opportunity  to  express  the  satis¬ 
faction  I  have  felt  in  the  progress  of  the  Zionist  movement 
in  the  United  States  and  in  the  Allied  countries  since  the 
declaration  by  Mr.  Balfour  on  behalf  of  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment,  of  Great  Britain’s  approval  of  the  establishment 
in  Palestine  of  a  national  home  for  the  Jewish  people,  and 
his  promise  that  the  British  Government  would  use  its 
best  endeavors  to  facilitate  the  achievement  of  that  ob¬ 
ject,  with  the  understanding  that  nothing  would  be  done 
to  prejudice  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  non-Jewish 
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people  in  Palestine  or  the  rights  and  political  status  en¬ 
joyed  by  Jews  in  other  countries. 

“I  think  that  all  Americans  will  be  deeply  moved  by 
the  report  that  even  in  this  time  of  stress  the  Weitzman 
Commission  has  been  able  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
Hebrew  University  at  Jerusalem,  with  the  promise  that 
that  bears  of  spiritual  rebirth.” 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  CENTRAL  POWERS  SEEK 
WILSON’ SMEDIATION 
(September,  October,  1918) 

Open  revolt  in  the  German  army^  demoralization  among  the 
people;  Prince  Max  of  Baden,  Liberal,  becomes  Chancellor; 
Ludendorff  urges  immediate  peace  proposals — “  The  army  could 
not  wait  forty-eight  hours  longer'';  he  is  dismissed;  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Reichstag  under  the  empire  comes  to  an  end. 

Bulgaria  requests  an  armistice  and  turns  to  President  Wilson 
for  good  offices;  armistice  granted.  Turkey  capitulates. 

Germany  asks  the  President  to  ''take  steps  for  the  restoration 
of^  peace,"  accepting  as  a  basis  for  negotiations  the  principles  of 
his  Fourteen  Points  speech  and  "subsequent  pronouncements" ; 
the  President  demands  evacuation  of  invaded  territory ,  cessation 
of  atrocities,  and  assurances  that  the  people  are  in  control;  he 
transmits  the  correspondence  to  the  Allies. 

Austria-Hungary  requests  an  armistice. 

The  President  watches  the  labor  situation  with  anxiety — “  The 
complexities  .  .  .  are  multiplying  ;  appeals  for  a  democratic 
Congress  and  is  met  by  a  storm  of  controversy . 

The  President  sends  Colonel  House  to  represent  him  in  the 
Supreme  W ar  Council;  urges  an  armistice  which  will  prevent 
a  renewal  of  hostilities  by  Germany  but  which  will  be  "as  moderate 
and  reasonable  as  possible  within  those  limits";  will  not  partici- 
j  pate  in  a  settlement  which  does  not  include  a  league  of  nations. 

Sunday,  September  ist. 

pRESIDENT  and  Mrs.  Wilson  were  driven  to  church  in  a 

carriage,  this  being  the  Fuel  Administration’s  first  voluntary 
gasless  Sunday. 

American  troops  fought  for  the  first  time  on  Belgian  soil, 
capturing  Voormezeele.  ’ 
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or  increased  shipping  available  before  the  middle  of  1920, 

Europe  will  naturally  supply  itself  from  the  large  stores  of 

much  cheaper  wheat  now  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere;  and  there- 

fore  the  Government  is  \indertaking  a  risk  which  might  in 

A  eu  ^ 

events/  result  in  a  national  loss  §500,000,000  through  an 

>  A 

unsalable  surplus ^or^in  any  event^ unnwil  t  in  maintaining  a  high 
level  of  price  to  our  own  people  for  a  long  period  suosequent 
to  freedom  in  the  world's  markets. 

Despite  this,  the  desirability  of  assuring  a  supply 
to  the  world  of  prime  breadstuffs  by  insuring  the  farmer  against 

fluctuations  in  prices  that  would  result  from  the  xincertaintiea 

/jGt  > 

of  situation  and  from  the  speculation  that '  it-  entails,  sesns 

A  A,  ' 

to  me  to  make  the  continuation  of  the  guarantee  for  another 
year  desirable.  On  the  other  hand,  it  appua*'#  that  be¬ 

fore  increasing  this  liability  by  large  sums  with  the  risks  set 

forth  above, *«^bef ore  increasing  the  burden  of  the  consumer, 

A 

the  matter  should  bo  subjected  to  searohii^  inq^ry  at  ^ 

the^propriat£^ime^-^^^^J^  <4/^^  . 

I^b^oTTi^nh"-'-  with  this  preliminary  fixed  guarantee 

and  with  the  asstirance  that  justice  will^be 

thi-r^  he  will  continue  the  fine  patriotic  effort ^which  has^o*i*«a 
hitherto ;  that  the  Government  will  have  acted  prudently;  and 
the  consumer  will  be  satisfied  that  his  i^erests  are  not^sadri- 
fioed.»4M/^,  -fog--gxil8niullre ^ouuidBia’frleaf^»tw^»*"g*wwM  ilu  Uliu'" 

0/]  Ozr  aJ  Cti  <Wc- 

/  Hpreuay  ■  tta»r«  '  ' 


Hoover’s  Statement  Regarding  Wheat  Prices,  with  Wilson’s 

Verbal  Revisions 

President  Wilson’s  penciled  revision  of  the  last  page  of  Herbert 
Hoover’s  draft  of  a  statement  in  regard  to  a  guaranteed  price  for  1919 
wheat.  Issued  on  September  2,  1918. 
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Monday^  September  2nd. 

The  President  spent  most  of  the  day  in  his  study,  the  only 
official  appointment  being  with  Dr.  Mott  in  the  early  afternoon. 
Evening  at  Keith’s  Theater. 

In  a  Labor  Day  message  to  the  American  people,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  asserted  that  the  war  was  one  “which  industry  must 
sustain.”  “.  .  .  .  The  army  of  laborers  at  home  is  as  impor¬ 
tant,  as  essential,  as  the  army  of  fighting  men  in  the  far 
fields  of  actual  battle.  .  . 

Representative  Ferris,  reviewing  the  conduct  of  the  war  by 
the  Wilson  administration,  declared  that  none  but  “ene¬ 
mies  of  the  Republic”  had  referred  to  the  President  as  a 
“dictator.” 

To  Secretary  Lansing^  referring  to  Frazier’s  message  of  August 
30th,  containing  Pershing’s  recommendations.  The  President’s 
letter  was  written  on  his  own  typewriter: 

“Such  a  message  as  this  from  General  Pershing  sur¬ 
prises  me  very  much.  It  is  the  first  time  he  has  under¬ 
taken  to  give  advice,  political  as  well  as  military,  in  this 
way. 

“I  am  clear  that  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  for  me 
to  urge,  without  the  (at  least  intimated)  concurrence  of 
the  Supreme  Military  Council,  such  action  in  all  the  mili¬ 
tary  theatres  of  the  war;  and  it  is  equally  clear  to  me  that 
events,  not  any  suggestions  from  us,  will  determine  the 
action  of  Bulgaria  and  Turkey.  You  know  the  advances 
that  have  been  made  to  us  from  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  and 
how  imprudent  and  unwise  it  would  be  for  us  to  use  the 
only  channels  that  are  open. 

Baker,  as  you  know,  is  now  on  the  water,  on  his  way 
to  the  other  side,  and  Pershing  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  confer  with  him  about  the  whole  matter.  .  .  .” 

To  his  secretary^  Tumulty,  referring  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  duty 
of  clergymen  to  refuse  exemption : 


'•Public  Papers,  Vol.  V,  pp.  246-248. 
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“I  think  our  tip  should  be  that  it  is  the  duty  of  these 
gentlemen  to  stand  by  their  flocks,  unless  it  is  very  evi¬ 
dent  that  they  can  be  dispensed  with.” 

Tuesday,  September  3rd. 

Appointments  after  the  cabinet  meeting:  Senators  Ransdell 
of  Louisiana  and  Williams  of  Mississippi;  Ira  N.  Morris, 
minister  to  Sweden;  General  March  and  General  Crowder. 

Colonel  House  to  the  President,  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  letter  of  August  I9th,^  and  saying: 

“Do  you  not  think  the  time  has  come  for  you  to  consider 
whether  it  would  not  be  wise  to  try  to  commit  the  Allies 
to  some  of  the  things  for  which  we  are  fighting? 

“As  the  Allies  succeed,  your  influence  will  diminish. 
This  is  inevitable.  By  the  time  of  the  Conference  you  will 
be  nearing  the  end  of  your  second  term  and  this,  too,  will 
be  something  of  a  challenge  to  those,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  who  have  the  will  to  oppose  you.  Therefore  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  you  should  commit  the  Allies  now  to  as  much  of 
your  program  as  is  possible.  It  is  not  probable  that  the 
personnel  of  the  allied  governments  will  be  changed  if 
things  continue  to  go  well,  and  you  should  count  upon 
having  to  reckon  with  Lloyd  George,  Clemenceau,  Sonnino 
and  their  kind.  This  would  mean  a  hostile  rather  than  a 
sympathetic  membership. 

“While  the  liberals  are  largely  with  you  at  present,  I 
have  a  feeling  that  you  are  not  so  strong  among  labor 
circles  of  either  France  or  England  as  you  were  a  few 
months  ago.  Such  support,  in  the  nature  of  things,  is  un¬ 
certain  and  erratic,  and  I  do  not  believe  will  be  steadfast 
or  powerful  enough  to  compel  the  reactionaries  in  au¬ 
thority  to  yield  at  the  Peace  Conference  to  American  aims. 

“Could  not  a  plan  be  thought  out  by  which  the  Entente 
would  be  committed  to  certain  things  for  which  we  stand 
and  which  are  so  essential,  from  our  point  of  view,  to  the 
reconstruction  of  the  world? 

“If  the  group  I  have  mentioned  come  to  the  Congress 
flushed  with  victory,  no  appeal  that  you  can  make  over 
their  heads  will  be  successful.  In  each  country  there  will  be 


‘This  volume,  pp.  345-346. 
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men  of  vision  and  loftiness  of  purpose  who  will  rally  to 
your  support,  but  they  will  be  in  the  minority  and  their 
voices  will  be  heard  faintly  by  the  great  exultant  throng 
intoxicated  not  alone  by  victory  but  by  the  thought  of 
freedom  from  war.  .  .  . 

“To  agree  with  France,  England,  Italy  and  Japan  upon 
the  covenant  for  a  League  of  Nations  would  not  prevent 
its  incorporation  into  the  peace  treaty.  It  would  rather 
make  it  the  more  certain.  The  Central  Powers  could  not 
object  to  a  statement  by  the  Allies  as  to  a  League  of 
Nations  and  their  conception  of  what  it  should  be,  and 
stating  at  the  same  time  that  they  would  propose  its  in¬ 
corporation  in  the  peace  treaty.  ...” 

Colonel  House  about  this  time  passed  on  a  letter  from  Gavin 
McNab  referring  to  a  report  that  the  President  might  go 
West  in  advocacy  of  the  next  Liberty  Loan,  and  expressing 
the  hope  that  this  was  not  so.  Several  reasons  were  offered: 
personal  danger,  the  fact  that  the  President  was  constantly 
needed  in  Washington,  and  the  probability  that  he  would 
be  thought  to  be  making  a  campaign  trip.  The  President 
asked  Tumulty  to  comment  on  the  letter,  and  Tumulty 
replied : 

“Referring  to  the  Western  Trip,  I  feel  that  we  can  with¬ 
draw  from  it  without  embarrassment  of  any  kind.  ...  I 
think,  however,  we  can  make  a  statement,  outlining  your 
reasons  for  not  taking  it,  that  will  knock  our  enemies  into 
a  cocked  hat  and  then  follow  it  up  shortly  by  a  statement 
outlining  the  reasons  why  you  believe  a  Democratic  Con¬ 
gress  necessary.”^ 

Secretary  Lansing  announced  United  States  recognition  of 
the  Czechoslovak  National  Council  as  a  de  facto  belliger¬ 
ent  government.^ 

.  .  .  situation  of  Allied  citizens  here  is  dangerous,”  tele¬ 
graphed  the  American  consul  at  Moscow,  “but  that  of 
Russians  has  already  become  tragic  in  the  extreme.  .  .  . 

“It  is  possible  that  some  stay  might  be  put  on  the 
Bolsheviks,  if  the  Allied  Governments  could  gain  the 
adhesion  of  the  neutrals  to  joint  action  by  which  the 

*An  early  indication  of  responsibility  for  the  call  for  a  Democratic  Congress  in 
October,  1918. 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  pp.  824-825. 
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representatives  of  the  latter  would  inform  the  Bolsheviks 
that  the  whole  world,  neutral  and  Allied,  is  revolted  by 
the  present  inhuman  and  purposeless  slaughter,  and  un¬ 
less  this  is  stopped  forthwith.  Allies  and  neutrals  alike  will 
not  only  deny  members  of  the  Bolshevik  government 
future  asylum  but  hold  them  jointly  and  severally  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  present  deeds.  The  other  and  truly 
efficacious  course  is  a  rapid  military  advance  from  the 
north.  .  . 

The  “largest  revenue  raising  bill  in  the  history  of  this  or  any 
other  nation”  was  reported  to  the  House,  after  three 
months  of  public  hearings  and  daily  executive  sessions 
upon  it.^ 

A  “slacker  roundup”  began  in  southern  and  eastern  New 
York  and  northern  New  Jersey. 

The  British  pushed  forward  rapidly,  taking  fourteen  villages. 
“.  .  .  the  enemy  is  in  hard  retreat  .  .  .”  wrote  Philip  Gibbs 
from  the  battlefield,  “in  a  desperate  hurry  to  escape  lest 
his  transport  and  troops  may  be  encircled  by  our  men  .  .  .  ^ 

To  Secretary  Baker:^ 

“As  was  to  have  been  expected  and  indeed  could  hardly 
have  been  avoided,  the  exercise  by  several  different 
agencies  of  the  Government  of  the  power  to  commandeer 
has  resulted  in  some  cases  in  conflict,  not  alone  with  one 
another  but  with  the  rulings  of  the  Priorities  Cornmittee, 
as  to  the  distribution  of  material  among  the  various  in¬ 
terested  departments  and  industries.  The  instances  of  this 
sort  have  been  numerous  and  serious  enough,  I  believe, 
to  justify  me  in  making  this  request;  that  the  comman¬ 
deering  power  should  not  hereafter  be  exercised  over  any 
of  the  material  industries  or  industrial  agencies  of  the 
country  without  first  consulting  the  Chairman  of  the  War 
Industries  Board. 

“I  think  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  ur- 

'-Foreign  Relations^  1918,  Russia,  Vol.  I,  pp.  681-682. 

2New  York  Times,  September  4,  1918. 

^Current  History,  October,  1918,  p.  26. 

‘Sent  also  to  Secretary  Daniels,  and  to  Hurley,  Garfield  and  Hoover. 
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gent  coordinations  remaining  to  be  effected.  I  am  confi¬ 
dent  that  the  consultation  that  I  request  will  lead  to  the 
fullest  cooperation  and  not  to  embarrassment,  and  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  possible  by  this  method  to  effect  better  re¬ 
sults  than  could  be  effected  by  concentrating  the  com¬ 
mandeering  power  in  one  agency.” 

To  F.  L.  Seely,  who  had  suggested  that  some  medal  be  given  to 
men  about  draft  age  who  had  been  working  day  and  night  for 
the  Exemption  Boards,  Food  Administration,  and  so  on: 

“I  have  the  most  genuine  sympathy  with  the  interesting 
suggestion  you  make  ...  but  you  probably  do  not  know 
how  perplexing  and  how  much  discussed  a  question  you 
are  broaching,  because  there  is  nothing  not  connected  with 
the  actual  conduct  of  the  war,  I  think,  which  we  have 
debated  more  than  the  best  way  of  recognizing  services 
such  as  you  refer  to,  and  I  must  say  that  we  have  come 
to  no  common  counsel  in  the  matter. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  it  would  be  perfectly  proper 
and  a  fine  thing  (though  you  must  allow  me  to  give  this 
opinion  in  the  strictest  confidence  because  it  would  lead 
to  trouble  elsewhere)  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
any  locality  to  recognize  such  services  in  any  way  that 
it  deems  most  appropriate.  Whether  a  copy  of  the  seal  of 
the  United  States  in  the  form  of  a  watch  charm  could  be 
properly  and  legally  used,  is  a  question  that  I  cannot 
answer.  The  gold  eagle  which  I  wear  is  a  copy  of  the 
President’s  seal,  which  differs  a  little  from  the  seal  of  the 
United  States.  If  the  lawyers  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  find  that  it  is  all  right  to  use  it,  I  should  be  very 
happy  to  send  you  a  copy  in  the  proper  colors.  .  .  .” 

fV ednesday,  September  pth. 

Before  the  “war  cabinet”  meeting,  the  President  received 
Senator  Fletcher  and  a  delegation  from  Georgia,  including 
the  Governor,  and  the  Governors  of  Florida,  Alabama,  Missis- 
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sippi  and  Louisiana.  Late-afternoon  appointments:  Repre¬ 
sentative  Barnhart  of  Indiana;  George  Creel;  Senator  Wilfley 
of  Missouri;  General  Haldeman  of  Kentucky. 

Secretary  Lansing  to  the  President: 

“  In  reference  to  your  letter  of  August  29th  ...  I  have 
inquired  as  to  the  situation  relative  to  British  Govern¬ 
ment  prices  being  denied  our  Government  in  England. 

“I  am  informed  .  .  .  that  Mr.  Baruch  says  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  has  been  satisfactorily  adjusted  ...  he  also  suggests 
that  the  matter  be  allowed  to  rest  for  the  present.^ 

“In  going  over  the  matter  I  find  the  problem  is  much 
more  complicated  than  appears  on  the  face  .  .  .  The  British 
colonies,  for  example,  are  desirous  of  making  large  pur¬ 
chases  in  this  country  and  it  is  a  question  to  what  extent 
we  should  give  them  the  benefit  of  our  governmental 
prices  since,  in  many  cases,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
determine  whether  their  purchases  are  for  military  pur¬ 
poses  or  for  civilian  purposes.  I  believe  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  Associated  Governments  should  give  one  another 
the  benefit  of  governmental  prices  where  the  goods  pur¬ 
chased  are  required  for  the  conduct  of  military  operations. 
This  seems  to  be  the  theory,  but  in  practice  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  purchases  for  military  purposes  and 
purchases  for  commercial  purposes  is  difficult  to  draw.  .  .  . 

“In  view  of  the  situation  I  believe  it  would  be  advisable 
not  to  rest  the  question  at  the  present  time.” 

Secretary  Lansing  instructed  Ambassador  Morris  in  Japan 
to  go  at  once  to  Vladivostok,  to  confer  with  leading  Rus¬ 
sians  and  with  Allied  military  and  civilian  representatives 
and  report  in  detail  to  the  Department  “as  to  how  the 
purpose  of  the  United  States  to  aid  the  Russian  people  .  .  . 

may  best  be  furthered.”  “ - Your  inquiries  and  reports 

should  cover  the  economic,  social,  financial,  political,  and 
military  situations.  .  . 

Some  4,800  American  troops  arrived  at  Archangel.^ 

To  George  Creel: 

.  Will  you  not  be  kind  enough  to  get  from  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Labor  Department  .  .  . 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Russia,  Vol.  II,  p.  366. 

Hbid.,  p.  519. 
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and  from  the  Agricultural  Department,  as  well  as  from 
such  other  sources  as  they  may  direct  you  to,  as  complete 
a  tabulation  as  possible  of  the  facts  with  regard  to  in¬ 
creases  in  the  cost  of  other  articles  than  wheat,  so  that 
there  may  be  systematically  set  forth  a  thorough  com¬ 
parison  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  wheat  as  related  to 
other  products  during  a  particular  period? 

“The  Food  Administration  sent  me  a  table  of  this  sort, 
and  it  is  quite  likely  that  they  can  direct  you  to  their  own 
sources  of  information. 

You  will  see  what  I  am  after.  I  do  not  want  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  this  country  to  get  a  wrong  impression.  I  think  they 
are  under  the  impression  that  the  price  of  wheat,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  its  average  price  during  the  three  year  period 
before  the  war,  has  not  increased  as  rapidly  as  the  cost 
of  things  which  farmers  have  to  buy  and  use,  whereas  the 
fact  is  that  the  price  of  wheat  has  advanced  more  rapidly 
and  to  a  higher  point  than  the  price  of  most  other  articles 
during  an  equal  period. 

If  we  can  get  these  facts  properly  established  and 
lucidly  set  forth,  it  will  be  of  great  service  and  will  guide 
editorial  comment  throughout  the  country.”^ 


To  A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  Alien  Property  Custodian: 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  letter  is  unnecessary,  but 
several  of  my  friends  have  reported  to  me  a  certain  degree 
of  uneasiness  in  the  business  world  among  men  who  want 
to  purchase  what  you  sell  under  the  Alien  Property  Act, 
and  therefore  I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty  of  expressing 
the  hope  that  you  are  using  the  power  of  private  sale 
granted  by  my  executive  order  of  the  15th  of  July  in  the 

most  sparing  manner  and  only  where  no  other  sort  of  sale 
IS  possible. 


^riiink  you  have  in  mind  as  much  as  I  have  the  danger 


iQn  September  22nd  the  Food  Administration  made  public  an  anaivsi,  nf  (  a 
situation  and  the  rise  m  living  costs.  New  York  Times,  September  23,  1918. 
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and  disadvantage  of  making  any  but  the  most  sparing 
use  of  such  powers,  but  a  little  reassurance  between  friends 
will  do  no  harm.” 

To  Representative  George  R.  Lunn  of  New  York: 

“Tumulty  has  shown  me  your  telegram  to  him  .  .  .  and 
I  am  writing  myself  to  reply  to  it  because  I  want  you  to 
know  that  the  reappointment  of  Edwin  Clute  as  Post¬ 
master  at  Schenectady  was  absolutely  necessary  in  good 
faith  under  the  rules  I  am  now  following  with  regard  to 
merit.  I  am  sorry  if  the  appointment  has  embarrassed  you 
politically,  but  I  have  no  choice  but  to  do  the  square  thing 
by  the  men  who  have  proved  their  capacity  in  such 
offices.” 

Thursday^  September 

The  President  spent  the  morning  in  his  study.  At  2:15  he 
received  the  Greek  minister  to  present  His  Grace,  the  Most 
Reverend  Melietos,  Archbishop  of  Athens  and  Metropolitan 
of  the  Greek  Church,  who  discussed  the  condition  and  future 
welfare  of  refugees  of  Greek  origin  who  had  been  deported  from 
Turkey  and  Bulgaria  to  Greece;  and  the  future  of  the  Greek 
Church  in  America.  Late-afternoon  appointments:  Representa¬ 
tive  Brumbaugh  of  Ohio;  Representative  Austin  of  Tennessee; 
Senator  Gerry  of  Rhode  Island;  Representative  Denton  of 
Indiana;  Senator  Benet  of  South  Carolina.  Evening  at  the 
Belasco  Theater. 

Secretary  Lansing  telegraphed  the  American  charge  in  the 
Netherlands:  “.  .  .  .  For  your  information  and  for  such 
discreet  use  as  you  may  deem  advisable.  There  is  absolutely 
no  foundation  whatever  for  the  statement  that  there  is  an 
understanding  between  the  United  States  and  ^  Japan 
regarding  the  Dutch  East  Indies  as  compensation  for 
Japan’s  aid  in  Russia  nor  is  there  such  an  understanding 
between  any  other  governments  so  far  as  the  American 
Government  knows.”^ 

At  the  end  of  three  days  of  discussion  in  Vienna,  the  Gerrnan 
Secretary  of  State  having  gone  there  to  prevent  if  possible 

^Foreign  Relations ,  1918,  Russia,  Vol.  II,  pp. 
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an  Austrian  peace  move,  Burian  remained  adamant.  The 
move  must  be  at  once  and  direct.^ 


To  Secretary  Lansing,  referring  to  the  message  of  August  30th 
from  the  American  consul  general  at  Irkutsk  in  regard  to 
General  Poole’s  action.^  The  letter  was  written  on  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  own  typewriter: 

“This  illustrates  in  the  most  striking  way  the  utter 
disregard  of  General  Poole  and  of  all  the  Allied  govern¬ 
ments  (at  any  rate  of  all  who  are  acting  for  them)  of  the 
policy  to  which  we  expressly  confined  ourselves  in  our 
statement  about  our  action  in  Siberia. 

It  is  out  of  the  question  to  send  re-enforcements  from 
eastern  Siberia  (I  presume  they  mean  from  the  forces  re¬ 
cently  landed  at  Vladivostock)  to  Perm;  and  we  have  ex¬ 
pressly  notified  those  in  charge  of  those  forces  that  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  must  (so  far  as  our  aid  was  to  be  used) 
[sic]  to  be  brought  out  eastward,  not  got  out  westward. 
Is  there  no  way,  no  form  of  expression, — by  which  we 
can  get  this  comprehended?” 


To  Secretary  Lansing,  who  had  sent  over  a  brief  account  of  the 
activities  of  Walter  Lippmann,  then  Captain  of  Military  In¬ 
telligence,  on  duty  in  England  and  France.  The  President’s 
letter  was  marked  “Confidential”: 


Thank  you  for  your  memorandum  about  Captain 
Lippmann.  I  have  a  high  opinion  of  Lippmann,  but  I  am 
very  jealous  in  the  matter  of  propaganda.  I  would  not 
think  of  interfering  with  the  activities  of  the  War  De¬ 
partment’s  intelligence  agents,  but  I  want  to  keep  the 
matter  of  publicity  entirely  in  my  own  hands,  and  I  would 
be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  upon  every 
proper  occasion  let  that  be  known  to  our  diplomatic  and 
other  representatives  abroad. 


'Two  dap  later,  however,  the  Austrian  Emperor  consented 
ment.  Preliminary  History  of  the  Armistice^  pp.  26-27. 

“This  volume,  p.  367. 
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“I  am  writing  today  to  the  War  Department  to  ask 
about  their  propaganda.” 

To  Acting  Secretary  Crowell: 

“Recurring  to  what  I  spoke  of  for  a  moment  yesterday 
in  our  little  war  conference,  may  I  not  ask  for  information 
about  a  matter  which  I  am  very  jealous  about? 

“I  am  told  that  the  War  Department  is,  through  its 
intelligence  officers,  in  some  way  interesting  itself  in  the 
matter  of  propaganda  abroad,  and  I  would  be  very  much 
obliged  if  you  would  make  inquiry  and  find  how  far  this 
is  true  and  what  is  being  attempted,  because  it  is  my  wish 
to  keep  the  matter  of  propaganda  entirely  in  my  own 
hands  and  I  had  not  known  that  any  other  agencies  than 
those  I  had  set  up  were  attempting  to  interest  themselves 
in  it.  I  regard  nothing  as  more  delicate  or  more  intimately 
associated  with  the  policy  of  the  administration  than 
propaganda,  and  if  any  agency  of  the  Army  is  attempting 
to  organize  propaganda  of  any  sort  or  to  take  a  hand  m 
controlling  it,  I  would  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  would 
‘call  them  off.’  You  will  know  how  to  do  it  kindly  and 
without  intimating  any  criticism  on  my  part,  but  only  my 
sense  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  my  directing  that  whole 
matter.”^ 

To  T.  W.  Gregory^  written  in  part  at  least  as  a  result  of  Frank 
I.  Cobb’s  plea  that  something  be  done  about  the  brutal  and 
lawless  methods  used  in  the  so-called  slacker  raids  in  New 
York.  They  were,  said  Cobb,  “a  shameful  spectacle  which  I 
would  not  have  believed  could  happen  outside  a  conquered 
province  under  Prussian  military  control”: 

“May  I  not  ask  that  you  let  me  know  at  your  early 
convenience  exactly  what  the  action  of  representatives  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  was  in  New  York,  and  the 

iln  reply,  Crowell  explained  Lippmann’s  errand,  which  had  been  personally  arranged 
by  Secretary  Baker.  The  plan  was  to  scatter  propaganda  within  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  Central  Powers  by  means  of  small  balloons. 
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circumstances  of  that  action,  in  making  arrests  of  persons 
charged  with  being  slackers?  The  arrests  have  aroused  so 
much  interest  and  are  likely  to  give  rise  to  so  much  mis¬ 
understanding  that  I  would  be  very  much  obliged  to  you 
if  you  would  let  me  know  all  the  facts  and  circumstances.”^ 

To  Senator  Willard  Saulsbury : 

“My  impulse  was  to  answer  your  letter  ...  at  once  to 
the  effect  that  of  course  you  could  use  the  extracts  from 
my  letters  to  which  you  refer,  for  I  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  have  you  do  so  if  I  could  confine  it  to  this  one  case,  but 
there  is  the  rub.  I  have  a  very  uncomfortable  recollection 
that  I  have  written  similar  letters  to  men  whom  I  believed 
in  when  I  wrote  the  letters  but  whom  I  do  not  believe  in 
now,  who  have  in  fact  done  everything  to  forfeit  my  con¬ 
fidence;  and  my  fear  and  expectation  is,  if  I  gave  my 
consent  to  you  in  this  matter,  that  they  would  either  ask 
for  my  consent  to  publish  portions  of  past  correspondence 
with  them,  or  publish  them  without  asking. 

I  am  sure  you  see  my  difficulty  and  how  embarrass¬ 
ments  surround  every  matter  of  this  sort,  and  I  know  you 
will  believe  that  I  make  this  reply  with  the  utmost  regret.” 

Friday y  September  6th. 

The  cabinet  meeting  was  omitted,  the  President  receiving 
the  Commander-in-Chief  and  officers  of  the  Spanish  War 
Veterans  at  2:15;  and  at  2:30,  the  Alien  Property  Custodian. 
In  the  late  afternoon  he  and  Mrs.  Wilson  attended  a  celebration 
at  the  Lafayette  Monument.  Evening  at  Poli’s  Theater. 

Foch,  while  recognizing  that  certain  parts  of  the  damage 
done  by  Germans  in  their  retreat  “conformed  to  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  war,”  deplored  their  “systematic  devastation,” 
^nd  asked  Clemenceau  to  demand  of  them  that  they 

•  against  the  “slacker  raids”  was  launched  in  the  Senate  on  the  cth.  That 

night  J.  L.  O  Brien,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Attorney  General,  went  to  New  York 
to  take  chyge  of  the  investigation.  Gregory  sent  his  report  to  the  President  on  Sep- 
tember  loth,  and  it  was  given  to  the  press  through  the  Committee  on  Public  InformL 
tion.  Ojfictal  Bulletin,  September  I2,  1918. 
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“refrain  from  these  barbarous  acts,  under  pain  of  incurring 
the  gravest  responsibilities  and  the  severest  reprisals.”^ 

To  Secretary  McAdoo,  enclosing  a  memorandum  by  Henry 
Bruere  and  Thomas  R.  Till,  regarding  Gompers’  suggestion  for 
a  loan  by  American  financial  interests  to  Mexico: 

“The  enclosed  seems  a  very  bulky  paper,  but  after  all 
it  does  not,  as  I  have  found,  take  very  long  to  read  it,  and 
it  brings  up  a  question  of  such  vital  importance  that  I  am 
going  to  ask  you  if  you  won’t  look  through  it  and  tell  me 
what  your  judgment  and  advice  would  be  about  the  sug¬ 
gested  loan  by  American  bankers  to  Mexico.” 

To  H.  A.  Garfield,  who  had  written:  .  Should  your  hand 

be  taken  from  the  helm  there  is  the  greatest  danger  that  re¬ 
actionary  forces  at  home  will  turn  us  back  and  the  cause  of 
democracy  be  indefinitely  postponed.  .  .  .”: 

“Thank  you  for  .  .  .  your  personal  concern  about  my 
Western  trip.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  thinking  of  such 
a  trip  and  trying  to  plan  it,  but  I  have  given  up  the  idea 
on  just  the  ground  that  you  urge — that  I  cannot  afford  to 
be  so  long  away  from  Washington.  It  would  involve  too 
much  of  the  sort  of  danger  you  suggest  as  to  what  might 
take  place  in  my  absence.” 

To  William  B.  Colver: 

“You  sent  me,  the  other  day,  the  bill  which  the  Trade 
Commission  had  fram.ed  for  the  purpose  of  putting  into 
execution  the  recommendations  made  with  regard  to  the 
packers  in  the  Commission’s  report  on  the  packing  in¬ 
dustry,  and  I  have  been  thinking  about  it  a  great  deal. 

“The  Railway  Administration  already  has  the  legal 
right  to  take  over  all  the  cars  privately  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  meat  packers,  and  Mr.  Hoover  tells  me  that 
the  various  distributing  agencies  or  branches  owned  by 
the  packers  throughout  the  country  are  already  doing  all 


^The  Memoirs  oj  Marshal  Foch,  p.  425. 
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that  the  capacity  of  their  buildings  permits,  and  in  his  judg¬ 
ment  it  would  be  of  no  real  service  to  the  public  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  take  them  over  and  attempt  to  operate  them. 

“I  find  Mr.  Hoover  in  accord  with  the  conclusions  and 
purposes  of  your  Commission,  on  the  whole,  with  regard 
to  the  packers,  but  am  convinced  after  my  conference  with 
him  that  no  real  material  advantage  would  result  from 
the  action  proposed  by  your  bill,  at  any  rate  at  this  time. 

“I  thought  you  were  entitled  to  my  candid  opinion 
about  this,  for  I  know  you  always  welcome  it.” 

To  E.  P.  Davis: 

MY  DEAR  E.  P. : 

I  did  not  until  yesterday  read  your  poem  on  The 
Fourth  of  July,  and  I  am  afraid  you  will  laugh  at  me  when 
I  tell  you  why.  Because  I  had  deliberately  refrained.  I  had 
of  course  not  forgotten  it.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
things  have  been  at  so  anxious  a  stage  throughout  the 
summer,  and  I  have  been  so  doubtful  about  the  outcome 
of  the  many  things  that  I  was  in  the  midst  of  that,  feeling 
instinctively  that  you  were  going  to  be  generous  enough 
to  praise  me  in  the  poem,  I  felt  I  could  not  bear  to  read 
praise.  It  always  saddens  me  for  some  reason  when  I  am 
in  the  midst  of  things  of  doubtful  success.  But  I  have  read 
the  poem  now,  and  read  it  with  genuine  admiration,  and 
have  derived  inspiration  from  it.  I  thank  you  for  it  sin¬ 
cerely  and  affectionately. 

Faithfully  yours, 
Woodrow  Wilson 

To  Robert  Bridges,  Poet  Laureate  of  England: 

‘‘I  warmly  appreciate  your  kind  letter  of  August  19th 
which  has  just  been  put  in  my  hands.  It  breathes  a  spirit 
of  such  genuine  sympathy  with  the  greater  objects  of  the 
struggle  we  are  engaged  in  that  I  welcome  it  as  I  would 
a  message  from  a  friend  who  truly  comprehends  the  things 
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I  am  trying  to  express  and  put  into  action.  It  would  in¬ 
deed  be  worth  the  cost  of  this  unspeakable  war  if  by  its 
means  we  could  forever  put  the  old  statecraft  aside. 

“  I  have  read  your  poem  with  the  greatest  interest  and 
appreciation  and  hope  that  it  will  have  just  the  effect  you 
purpose  for  it,  upon  the  people  of  India.  I  constantly  have 
in  my  mind  the  waiting  peoples,  like  the  people  of  India, 
who  are  looking  to  see  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  come  after 
these  months  of  strain  and  terror.” 

To  his  secretary^  Tumulty,  enclosing  a  letter  in  which  Frank 
Bohn  was  endorsed  as  qualified  to  render  certain  services  to 
the  government.  The  President’s  memorandum  was  probably 
never  used: 

“.  ...  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Central  Powers  to 
foment  revolution  in  the  countries  with  which  they  were 
at  war,  but  it  has  been  the  pride  of  the  United  States  not 
to  engage  in  such  endeavors,  and  the  President  feels  very 
strongly  that  he  would  not  be  justified  in  encouraging 
Mr.  Bohn  to  do  anything  that  would  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  bring  about  revolution,  even  in  an  enemy  country. 
He  thinks  that  the  remedies  of  the  war  are  more  direct, 
and  the  more  direct  the  more  effectual.” 

Saturday,  September  yth. 

The  President  spent  most  of  the  day  in  his  study.  There  were 
no  official  appointments,  and  no  guests. 

Representative  Fess  of  Ohio,  accepting  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Republican  National  Congressional  Committee,  said 
in  a  formal  statement  that  Republican  control  of  the  next 
Congress  would  be  a  “guarantee  against  a  compromise, 
and  ...  an  assurance  of  a  definite  peace  dictated  by 
victory  on  the  field. 

Demoralization  among  the  German  people  was  reported, 
and  mutiny  and  open  revolt  in  the  German  army.^ 


Wew  York  Times,  September  8,  1918. 
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To  E.  N.  Hurley^  who  had  asked  advice  in  regard  to  requests, 
especially  from  foreign  countries,  for  plans  and  specifications 
of  ships  under  construction: 

.  I  would  wish  to  be  guided  by  your  own  judgment 
in  a  matter  of  this  sort,  but  I  think  that  as  a  general 
principle  it  is  wise  to  be  as  generous  and  liberal  as  we  can 
be  without  endangering  the  essential  interests  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  I  should  assume  that  it  was  safe  and  right  to  let 
friendly  cooperating  governments  have  these  plans  and 
specifications  when  they  ask  for  them.” 

To  Edward  A.  Filene  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  who  had  suggested  the  early  formation  of  a  reconstruc¬ 
tion  commission,  in  order  to  “forestall  the  formulation  of  a 
number  of  separate  and  conflicting  class  programs”: 

.  Your  instinct  is  right.  It  would  be  very  hurtful 
to  have  a  number  of  competitive  and  class  schemes  for 
reconstruction  after  the  war,  and  I  hope  sincerely  that 
you  can  convince  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  that  it  would  be  unwise  and  confusing  and  unpractical. 

“I  have  had  in  mind  the  formation  of  such  a  commis¬ 
sion  as  you  suggest,  but  have  not  satisfied  myself  as  to 
the  personnel  of  it  or  as  to  the  instructions  which  should 
go  to  it,  because  I  have  noticed  that  commissions  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water  have  gone  very  far  afield,  and  I 
am  doubting  the  usefulness  of  their  roving  commissions. 
But  I  hope  to  address  myself  to  the  matter  very  soon 
now.” 

To  W.  P.  G.  Harding  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  written 
after  receiving  a  letter  from  Senator  Owen  in  regard  to  interest 
rates: 

I  am  a  good  deal  disturbed  to  notice  that  apparently 
systematic  propaganda  is  being  instigated  by  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Bankers  Association  in  favor  of  raising 
the  rates  of  interest.  I  am  very  much  concerned  lest  these 
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representations  should  have  some  effect  and  would  like 
your  own  judgment  about  the  matter.  Personally,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  this  is  the  very  time  to  resist  any  such 
tendency  and  to  go  in  the  other  direction,  if  possible.  I 
should  assume  that  any  increase  of  rates  would  have  a 
necessary  reaction  upon  the  rates  of  government  securi¬ 
ties.” 

Sunday^  September  8th. 

A  rainy  Sunday,  and  the  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  remained 
quietly  at  home  all  day.  Dr.  Axson,  Dr.  Grayson  and  J.  R. 
Bolling  came  in  for  dinner. 

Secretary  Baker  arrived  in  France,  accompanied  by  John  D. 
Ryan,  in  charge  of  army  aircraft  activities.  Brigadier 
General  Frank  T.  Hines,  Chief  of  the  Army  Embarkation 
Service,  and  Surgeon  General  Gorgas. 

Monday^  September  gth. 

The  President  spent  the  morning  in  his  study,  and  in  the 
early  afternoon  received  the  first  Czechoslovak  diplomatic 
representative  in  the  United  States,  Charles  Pergler.  “By  your 
conduct  throughout  the  war,”  said  the  President,  “especially 
by  your  armies,  you  have  demonstrated  that  you  insist  upon 
complete  independence.  We  have  merely  recognized  an  ac¬ 
complished  fact.”^  Other  afternoon  appointments:  Senator 
Thomas  of  Colorado;  Representative  Helvering  of  Kansas; 
Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Before  dinner  President  and 
Mrs.  Wilson  went  for  a  drive  in  the  White  House  victoria,  with 
two  bay  horses. 

The  President  issued  a  statement  explaining  why  he  could 
not  make  his  proposed  trip  to  the  West  Coast.  “.  .  .  .  The 
questions  which  come  to  me  every  day,  many  of  them  .  .  . 
of  the  utmost  delicacy  and  involving  many  critical  matters, 
convince  me  that  it  is  not  right  for  me  to  absent  myself 
from  Washington  for  more  than  a  day  or  two  at  a  time 
while  the  war  continues.  .  . 


‘Pergler,  Czechoslovak  Independence,  pp.  55-56. 
^Official  Bulletin,  September  10,  1918. 
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Colonel  House  to  the  President,  acknowledging  receipt  of  the 
covenant  for  a  league  of  nations^ 

Secretary  Lansing  to  the  President,  enclosing  reports  of 
conditions  in  Russia  and  Siberia,  and  saying: 

.  Our  confidence  in  the  Czech  forces  has  been  justi¬ 
fied  and  the  fact  that  now  a  Russian  military  force  of 
equal  strength  has  joined  them,  combined  with  the 
gratifying  reception  given  the  Czechs  by  the  civilian  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  localities  occupied,  is  strong  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  Russians  are  entirely  satisfied  to  cooperate  with 
the  Czechs  in  Russia  and  that  assistance  to  the  Czechs 
amounts  to  assistance  to  the  Russians. 

“At  the  same  time,  the  news  received  has  presented  cer¬ 
tain  problems  .  ,  . 

“(i)  In  order  to  render  protection  and  help  to  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  it  is  clear  we  must  get  them  military 
supplies  .  .  .  This  can  be  done  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Baruch  with  whom  I  have  consulted  and  I  understand  that 
you  are  prepared  to  supply  the  necessary  money  from 
your  War  Fund. 

“  (2)  The  relief  of  the  civilian  population  in  Siberia  does 
not  involve  the  sending  of  great  quantities  of  food  from 
this  ^country.  Clothing,  shoes  and  certain  specified  com¬ 
modities  are  required.  .  .  . 

“(3)  The  rationing  of  the  civilian  population  on  the 
Murman  Coast  and  in  the  Archangel  District  seems  to  me 
to  be  essential  as  well  from  a  military  as  from  a  humani¬ 
tarian  standpoint.  .  .  .  The  British  Government  is  prepared 
to  supply  the  transportation  and  has  proposed  that  the 
ultimate  expense  of  this  rationing  be  borne  jointly  by  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain  and  France.  This  seems  to 
me  to  be  equitable  .  .  .” 

Ambassador  Jusserand  to  President  Wilson,  reporting  a 
message  just  received  from  his  government  to  the  effect 
that  the  “premeditated  barbarity”  of  the  Germans  in 
their  present  retreat  was  deeply  impressing  French  opinion, 
“accustomed  though  it  has  long  been  to  germanisms  of 
various  kinds.”  Since  world  opinion  appeared  to  have  had 


^The  President’s  files  contain  no  letter  of  transmittal,  but  the  covenant  referred  to 
was  presumably  that  read  aloud  by  the  President  to  House  on  August  15th.  See  in  this 
connection  the  author’s  Woodrow  Wilson  and  World  Settlement,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  88-93. 
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no  effect,  he  continued,  his  government  now  suggested  “a 
solemn  declaration  by  the  Allies  forecasting  .  .  .  punish¬ 
ment  .  .  .  and  due  reparation,”  such  a  declaration,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  couched  in  very  general  terms.  President 
Wilson’s  views  as  to  this  suggestion  were  requested,  since, 
it  was  pointed  out,  his  “judgment  on  questions  of  inter¬ 
national  ethics”  carried  much  weight. 

To  E.  N.  Hurley: 

“You  are  certainly  a  brick.  It  is  delightful  to  have  deal¬ 
ings  with  a  man  who  understands  perfectly  the  spirit  of 
everything  you  say,  and  just  the  right  answer  to  give,  and 
I  thank  you  very  warmly  indeed  for  your  two  letters  .  .  . 
about  the  transit  situation  and  about  the,  at  any  rate 
affected,  alarm  of  the  British  about  the  use  of  our  shipping 
after  the  war.  I  am  deeply  interested  to  learn  that  Lord 
Reading  purposes  having  a  conference  with  you  about 
pooling  our  shipping  with  the  British  after  the  war.  That 
is  an  extraordinary  proposition,  and  I  think  perhaps  it 
would  be  wise  to  tell  him  that  we  are  sure  that  it  will  not 
be  possible  for  us  to  make  special  arrangements  with  any 
one  nation,  inasmuch  as  it  is  our  fixed  policy  and  principle 
to  deal  upon  the  same  terms  with  all.  But  of  course  I 
leave  that  entirely  to  your  discretion  and  to  the  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  conference.” 

To  Governor  F.  D.  Gardner  of  Missouri,  who  wrote  that  the 
Democratic  Convention  in  Missouri  had  given  its  complete 
endorsement  to  the  national  administration  and  that  he  him¬ 
self  believed  the  American  people  wanted  the  President  to 
accept  a  third  term.  The  President’s  reply  contained  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  third  term: 

“.  .  .  .  May  I  not  congratulate  you  on  the  cordial  and 
unequivocal  commendation  of  your  administration  by  the 
State  Democratic  Convention?  I  was  very  grateful  to  that 
convention  for  its  generous  utterances  with  regard  to  the 
National  Administration.  I  find  everywhere  the  same  fine 
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spirit  prevailing,  of  a  desire  to  cooperate  and  by  singleness 
of  purpose  and  of  effort  carry  our  present  war  enterprises 
to  an  unquestionable  victory  and  success.” 

To  Mrs.  Virginia  Osborn  Sanger.^  who  was  nursing  in  one  of  the 
war  hospitals  in  France,  and  who  wrote:  .  It  has  been  my 

privilege  to  meet  many  men  who  have  been  intrusted  with 
great  power  and  it  has  been  my  pride,  as  an  American,  to  see 
on  all  sides  the  recognition  of  you  as  the  man  most  qualified 
to  speak  for  the  allied  nations  and  as  the  greatest  individual 
force  in  the  world  today.  .  . 

“ ....  I  need  not  tell  you  how  gratifying  it  is  to  me  to 
have  you  report  the  feeling  you  have  found  in  France 
towards  us  and  towards  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  and  my 
thoughts  will  follow  with  the  greatest  interest  and  sym¬ 
pathy  the  fine  work  you  are  doing  in  the  hospitals.  I  often 
wish  that  I  could  myself  have  the  privilege  of  ministering 
to  the  youngsters  who  are  doing  such  splendid  fighting  for 
us  and  for  the  world,  and  I  almost  envy  you  your  oppor¬ 
tunity.  ...” 


Tuesday^  September  loth. 

The  President  spent  the  morning  in  his  study.  Before  the 
cabinet  meeting  he  received  Bishop  McDowell.  Late-afternoon 
appointments:  Dr.  George  E.  Hale;  Representative  Rogers  of 
Massachusetts;  Andrew  Furuseth  of  the  International  Seamen’s 
Union  of  America;  Representative  Sims  of  Tennessee.  Evening 
at  Poli’s. 

To  Herbert  Hoover.,  who,  in  proof  of  his  contention  that  the  Food 
Administration  regulations  had  not  accrued  large  profits  to 
the  packers,  had  sent  the  President  a  letter  from  the  vice- 
president  of  Armour  &  Company: 

“Thank  you  for  having  let  me  see  the  enclosed  .  .  .  My 
fundamental  trouble  about  all  of  this  matter  is  that  I  do 
not  trust  the  information  which  these  men  give  us.  I  say 
this  with  hesitation  and  regret,  but  must  say  that  the  re- 
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mark  is  justified  by  many  circumstances  and  dealings  of 
which  I  have  knowledge.” 

To  Thomas  G.  Masaryk: 

.  It  reassures  me  to  know  that  you  think  that  I 
have  followed  the  right  course  in  my  earnest  endeavor  to 
be  of  as  much  service  as  possible  to  the  Czecho-Slovak 
peoples,  and  I  want  you  to  know  how  much  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  I  have  valued  the  counsel  and  guidance  which 
you  have  given  us.  It  will  always  be  a  matter  of  profound 
gratitude  to  me  if  it  should  turn  out  that  we  have  been 
able  to  render  a  service  which  will  redound  to  the  per¬ 
manent  advantage  and  happiness  of  the  great  group  of 
peoples  whom  you  represent.” 

Wednesday j  September  nth. 

The  President,  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Dr.  Grayson  returned  from 
their  morning  golf  at  10:30  and  the  President  spent  the  rest  of 
the  morning  in  his  study.  At  two  o’clock  Dr.  Masaryk  called; 
at  2:30  the  “war  cabinet”  met,  one  piece  of  business  being  an 
arrangement  with  Baruch,  McCormick  and  Hurley  to  co¬ 
operate  in  seeing  that  necessary  supplies  got  off  to  Russia  at 
the  earliest  possible  time.  Late-afternoon  appointments: 
Senator  Pomerene  of  Ohio;  Senator  Kendrick  of  Wyoming; 
W.  B.  Colver,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission; 
Jesse  Jones  and  a  party  of  Division  Directors  of  Military  Re¬ 
lief,  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

To  Senator  R.  L.  Owen^  who  urged  that  credit  should  not  be 
denied  to  the  so-called  “non-essential”  industries: 

“.  .  .  .  No  subject  has  perplexed  me  or  those  with  whom 
I  am  in  daily  consultation  more  than  the  question  of  ‘non 
essential’  industries,  and  we  have  all  agreed  that  it  was 
practically  impossible  to  make  any  confident  classification 
of  the  essential  and  the  non-essential.  We  have  attempted 
to  get  at  it,  therefore,  by  a  classification  of  ‘priorities’, 
and  some  classification  of  the  kind  has  been  rendered  ab- 
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solutely  necessary  by  the  question  of  labor  not  merely 
(which  might  be  susceptible  of  solution),  but  by  the  much 
more  difficult  and  definite  question  of  material.  We  have 
felt  obliged  to  withhold  certain  materials  from  uses  which 
were  apparently  not  essential  to  the  life  of  our  people,  and 
we  have  tried  in  our  instructions  to  the  Draft  Boards  to 
give  some  indication  of  the  classes  of  employees  who  could 
best  be  spared  from  industry.  Beyond  this  we  have  not 
attempted  to  go,  and  I  share  with  you  the  view  that  the 
whole  matter  is  difficult  and  dangerous.  I  have  been  trying 
to  confine  the  processes  to  as  narrow  limits  as  possible.” 

To  Herbert  ^ick,  who  was  distressed  because  he  had  noticed 
at  Keith’s  Theater  a  few  nights  before  that  a  bomb  could 
easily  have  been  thrown  at  the  President  as  he  was  leaving. 
He  begged  that  further  precautions  be  taken: 

“Your  letter  .  .  .  makes  me  feel  your  friendship  in  a  way 
that  is  very  acceptable  to  my  heart,  and  I  thank  you  for 
it  most  warmly.  You  may  be  sure  that  we  shall  take  every 
possible  precaution,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  such 
dangers  never  occur  to  me  except  afterwards.” 

To  Senator  John  Sharp  Williams: 

“All  doggerel  is  delightful  to  me,  and  I  thank  you  sin¬ 
cerely  for  having  let  me  see  this  specimen  ...  I  wish  I 
could  write  doggerel.  There  are  so  many  things  that  can 
be  said  in  it  that  cannot  be  said  in  any  other  way.” 

Thursday^  September  12th. 

About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  the  President  walked 
over  to  the  War  Department  for  a  conference.  Late  appoint¬ 
ments:  Senator  Pittman  of  Nevada,  who  came  at  the  President’s 
request  to  discuss  the  General  Leasing  bill  then  in  conference 
between  the  two  Houses;  Representative  Sherley  of  Kentucky. 
Evening  at  Keith’s. 

Registration  Day  for  the  new  draft  which  included  all  men 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five. 
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Secretary  Lansing  to  Ambassador  Page  in  London,  deploring 
the  highhanded  methods  of  General  Poole  at  Archangel,^ 
and  instructing  Page  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  British 
government,  expressing  the  President’s  deep  concern  “as 
to  a  continuance  of  military  interference  with  the  local 
authorities  at  Archangel  in  matters  of  a  civil  nature.”  If 
the  reported  interference  were  not  checked,  he  added,  the 
President  would  be  “compelled  to  consider  the  withdrawal 
of  the  American  troops  from  the  superior  command  of 
General  Poole  .  . 

Lloyd  George,  speaking  on  war  aims: 

.  What  are  the  conditions  of  a  just  and  desirable 
peace?  The  first  indispensable  condition,  in  my  judgment, 
is  that  civilization  should  establish  beyond  doubt  its 
power  to  enforce  its  decrees. . . .  Unless  this  is  accomplished 
the  loss,  the  suffering,  and  the  burden  of  this  war  will  have 
been  in  vain.  .  .  . 

“.  .  .  believe  me,  if  this  is  not  the  last  war  there  are  men 
here  today  who  will  see  the  last  of  civilization.  That  is  why 
in  all  earnestness  I  want  to  say  to  those  who  have  the  same 
horror  of  war  as  I  have,  who  would  like  to  see  any  rational 
means  of  bringing  this  madness  to  an  end,  do  not  let  us  be 
misled  into  the  belief  that  the  establishment  of  a  League 
of  Nations  without  power  will  in  itself  secure  the  world 
against  that  catastrophe.  .  .  . 

“I  am  for  a  league  of  nations  ....  but  the  only  sure 
foundation  is  a  complete  victory  for  the  cause  of  justice 
and  international  freedom  which  the  Allied  nations  are 
now  carrying  along  the  road  of  triumph  .  .  .  ® 

The  German  Vice  Chancellor  in  a  bitter  and  uncompromising 
address: 

“.  .  .  .  Germany  must  .  .  .  receive  back  her  colonies,  in 
which  connection  the  idea  of  an  exchange  on  grounds  of 

'See  reports  of  revolution  in  Archangel  and  of  General  Poole  s  part  in  the  situation, 
Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Russia,  Vol.  II,  pp.  521 

^Ibid.,  pp.  533“534-  Page  replied  on  the  i8th  that  Mr.  Balfour  said  in  substance 
that  he  entirely  shared  the  views  you  set  forth.”  “.  .  .  .  He  also  said  that  even  before 
he  had  received  Barclay’s  communication  of  your  views  he  had  taken  vigorous  steps 
to  mend  matters  at  Archangel  both  as  to  the  future  action  of  General  Poole 
correct  the  bad  impression  the  occurrence  had  made  on  the  Russians  as  far  as  possible. 
He  specially  wished  you  to  know  of  his  immediate  action.  . .  Ibid.,  p.  54®* 

^War  Aims  and  Peace  Proposals,  pp.  381-383. 
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expediency  need  not  be  excluded.  We  Germans,  as  soon 
as  peace  is  concluded,  can  evacuate  the  occupied  regions. 
We  can,  when  once  things  have  got  to  that  stage,  restore 
Belgium.  .  .  . 

“Had  we  been  allowed  to  pursue  our  work  in  peace  there 
would  have  been  no  war,  no  injury.  There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  therefore  of  our  paying,  but  only  whether  we  should 
receive  compensation  for  injuries  inflicted  on  us.  .  .  . 

“We  place  the  responsibility  for  the  blood  which  will 
yet  flow  on  the  enemy’s  shoulders.  .  . 

The  1st  American  Army,  aided  by  French  troops,  began  a 
brilliantly  successful  assault  on  the  famous  Saint-Mihiel 
salient: 

“ ....  A  few  hours  .  .  .  sufficed  for  disengaging  this  .  .  . 
salient,”  writes  Foch,  “where  during  four  years  the  enemy 
had  been  established.  The  Germans  did  not  have  time  to 
evacuate  the  pocket  completely,  and  13,250  prisoners  with 
460  guns  were  taken. 

It  was  a  splendid  success,  and  I  hastened  to  send  my 
congratulations  to  General  Pershing.  .  .  .”2 


Friday^  September  ijth. 

Professor  William  E.  Dodd  was  a  guest  at  luncheon.  After¬ 
noon  appointments:  E.  G.  Hoffman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee;  Ignace  Paderewski,  who  presented  Roman  Dmow- 
ski.  President  of  the  Polish  National  Committee;^  Representa¬ 
tive  Tillman  of  Arkansas;  Vance  C.  McCormick.  Nevin  Sayre, 
brother  of  Francis  B.  Sayre,  was  a  guest  at  dinner,  and  he  and 
the  President  discussed  the  suppression  of  the  September  issue 

of  The  W orld  Tomorrow.  Mr.  Sayre  wrote  the  President  on  the 
19th: 

I  want  to  thank  you  sincerely  for  the  very  helpful  way  you 
talked  with  me  the  other  evening.  ...  I  explained  to  the  editors 
the  substance  of  your  views.  During  our  meeting  word  came 


War  Aims  and  Peace  Proposals,  pp.  383-386. 

^The  Memoirs  of  Marshal  Foch,  p.  402. 

K)n  October  8th  Dmowski,  in  accordance  with  the  President’s  wish,  sent  him  a 
number  of  historical  maps  of  Polish  territory,  and  also  one  showing  the  “proposed 
frontiers  of  Poland.”  ^ 
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from  the  New  York  Post  Office  that  the  magazine  was  released. 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  for  aside  from  any  personal 
reasons,  I  feel  that  suppression  of  the  magazine  would  have 
done  harm  in  creating  the  impression  among  our  readers  that 
the  Government  was  unnecessarily  restricting  free  speech.  As 
the  magazine  is  almost  a  cooperative  venture,  the  subscribers 
know  that  its  editors  are  not  disloyal  or  unpatriotic,  but  that 
they  are  deeply  religious,  and  speaking  as  preachers  that  which 
moral  conviction  impels  them  to  say;  that  which  they  also 
believe  will  help  our  country  and  the  world. 

“Since  our  talk  I  have  a  new  appreciation  of  the  stupendous 
work  you  are  doing.  May  God  guide  and  sustain  you.  .  .  .” 

Colonel  House  sent  the  President  a  copy  of  Lord  Robert 
Cecil’s  letter  to  Sir  William  Wiseman,  urging  the  need  for 
focusing  opinion  upon  the  need  of  a  league  of  nations. 
President  Wilson’s  wishes  in  the  matter  of  publishing  the 
Phillimore  Report  would,  of  course,  be  complied  with, 
Cecil  wrote.  However,  he  was  not  sure  the  President 
realized  the  immense  difficulties  which  would  have  to  be 
overcome  in  establishing  a  league.  All  the  European 
bureaucracies  would  be  against  the  idea,  “including  prob¬ 
ably  the  bureaucracy  of  this  country”;  and  no  one  who 
had  not  actually  seen  them  at  work  could  form  any  idea 
of  their  resisting  power.  They  were  “very  able  and  honour- 
ble,  but  past  masters  in  the  arts  of  obstruction  and  re¬ 
sistance.”  Moreover,  militarism  had  extended  beyond  the 
limits  of  Germany,  and  all  militarists  would  be  against 
the  idea;  and  many  people  would  fear  that  Germany  would 
use  a  league  for  its  own  purposes,  “lulling  us  and  others  to 
sleep,  and  then  falling  on  us  when  we  have  been  dis¬ 
armed.” 

American  troops  completed  the  extinction  of  the  Saint- 
Mihiel  salient.  “.  .  .  .  We  are  now  able  to  estimate  the 
success  obtained  during  the  two  previous  days,”  read  an 
American  official  communique  of  the  14th.  “The  dash  and 
vigor  of  our  troops  and  of  the  valiant  French  divisions 
which  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  them  are  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  forces  attacking  on  both  faces  of  the 
salient  effected  a  junction  and  secured  the  results  desired 
within  27  hours.  .  .  .” 
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To  Secretary  McAdoo: 

“I  cannot  exempt  any  more  classes  by  executive  order, 
because  the  exemptions  already  made  have  worked  un¬ 
happily,  but  I  hope  and  believe  that  the  expectations  of 
General  Crowder  with  regard  to  the  successful  working 
of  the  machinery  provided  will  serve  the  purpose  which 
I  think  he  is  as  willing  to  serve  as  I  am,  the  safeguarding 
of  the  railways  against  a  too  great  depletion  of  their  work¬ 
ing  forces.  I  feel  confident  that  when  you  read  the  regula¬ 
tions  and  such  statements  as  this  that  General  Crowder 
has  put  forth,  you  will  agree  that  every  facility  has  been 
afforded  for  doing  the  thing  in  as  business-like  and  effec¬ 
tive  a  manner  as  circumstances  make  possible.” 

To  General  Pershingd 

“The  bearer  of  this  letter.  Dr.  Stockton  Axson,  is  my 
brother-in-law.  It  would  not  do,  therefore,  for  me  to  say 
that  he  is  a  particularly  fine  fellow.  But  I  am  at  least  at 
liberty  to  say  that  he  is  the  Secretary  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  and  is  anxious  to  serve  the  purposes  of  that 
organization  in  any  way  possible  not  only,  but  is  also 
anxious  to  serve  you  in  any  way  that  you  may  suggest,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  duties.” 

To  the  Striking  Workmen  of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut: 

“I  am  in  receipt  of  your  resolutions  .  .  .  announcing 
that  you  have  begun  a  strike  against  your  employers  in 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  You  are  members  of  the  Bridgeport 
branches  of  the  International  Union  of  Machinists.  As 
such,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  National  officers  of 
your  Union,  you  signed  an  agreement  to  submit  the  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  the  terms  of  your  employment  to  the  National 
War  Labor  Board  and  to  abide  [by]  the  award  which  .  .  . 
might  be  made. 


‘Sent  also  to  Ambassador  William  G.  Sharp. 
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“The  members  of  the  Board  were  not  able  to  reach  a 
unanimous  conclusion  on  all  the  issues  presented,  and  as 
provided  in  its  constitution,  the  questions  upon  which  they 
did  not  agree  were  carried  before  an  arbitrator,  the  unan¬ 
imous  choice  of  the  members  of  the  Board. 

“The  arbitrator  thus  chosen  has  made  an  award  which 
more  than  ninety  per  cent  of  the  workers  affected  accept. 
You  who  constitute  less  than  ten  per  cent  refuse  to  abide 
[by]  the  award  although  you  are  the  best  paid  of  the  whole 
body  of  workers  affected,  and  are,  therefore,  least  entitled 
to  press  a  further  increase  of  wages  because  of  the  high 
cost  of  living.  But,  whatever  the  merits  of  the  issue,  it  is 
closed  by  the  award.  Your  strike  against  it  is  a  breach  of 
faith  calculated  to  reflect  on  the  sincerity  of  National  or¬ 
ganized  labor  in  proclaiming  its  acceptance  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  machinery  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board. 

“If  such  disregard  of  the  solemn  adjudication  of  a  tri¬ 
bunal  to  which  both  parties  submitted  their  claims  be 
temporized  with,  agreements  become  mere  scraps  of  paper. 
If  errors  creep  into  awards,  the  proper  remedy  is  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  award  with  an  application  for  rehearing  to  the 
tribunal.  But  to  strike  against  the  award  is  disloyalty  and 
dishonor. 

“The  Smith  &  Wesson  Company,  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
engaged  in  government  work,  has  refused  to  accept  the 
mediation  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board  and  has 
flaunted  its  rules  of  decision  approved  by  Presidential 
proclamation.  With  my  consent  the  War  Department  has 
taken  over  the  plant  and  business  of  the  Company  to  se¬ 
cure  continuity  in  production  and  to  prevent  industrial 
disturbance. 

“It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  secure  compliance 
with  reasonable  rules  and  procedure  for  the  settlement  of 
industrial  disputes.  Having  exercised  a  drastic  remedy 
with  recalcitrant  employers,  it  is  my  duty  to  use  means 
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equally  well  adapted  to  the  end  with  lawless  and  faithless 
employees. 

“Therefore,  I  desire  that  you  return  to  work  and  abide 
by  the  award.  If  you  refuse,  each  of  you  will  be  barred 
from  employment  in  any  war  industry  in  the  community 
in  which  the  strike  occurs  for  a  period  of  one  year.  During 
that  time  the  United  States  Employment  Service  will  de¬ 
cline  to  obtain  employment  for  you  in  any  war  industry 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  under  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments,  the  Shipping  Board,  the  Railroad 
Administration,  and  all  other  Government  agencies,  and 
the  draft  boards  will  be  instructed  to  reject  any  claim  of 
exemption  based  on  your  alleged  usefulness  on  war  pro¬ 
duction.”^ 


Saturday^  September  14th. 

Afternoon  appointments:  Herbert  Hoover;  Representative 
Ferris  of  Oklahoma.  Evening  at  the  Belasco  Theater. 

Secretary  Lansing  to  the  President,  enclosing  a  copy  of  a 
letter  just  sent  to  Edgar  Sisson  in  regard  to  the  scathing 
arraignment  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky  contained  in  the  so- 
called  “Sisson  documents.”  Serial  publication  of  the  docu¬ 
ments,  which  was  scheduled  to  begin  the  following  day, 
would,  Lansing  thought,  be  extremely  dangerous  for  cer¬ 
tain  Americans  in  Russia.^ 

General  Bliss  informed  the  Military  Representatives  that  the 
United  States  could  “commit  itself  to  no  further  effort  in 
Russia  and  Siberia  without  further  endangering  the  80- 
division  program  for  the  western  front.”® 

The  epidemic  of  Spanish  influenza  began  its  rise  to  a  terrific 

*The  men  voted  on  September  i6th  to  return  to  work, 

*The  documents  were  printed  as  planned,  Sisson’s  reply  being  that  it  was  “difficult 
to  conceive”  how  publication  would  add  anything  to  the  present  peril.  During  publi¬ 
cation,  charges  of  forgery  were  made;  and  George  Creel  submitted  the  documents  to 
a  committee  of  the  National  Board  of  Historical  Service  (Dr.  J.  Franklin  Jameson 
and  Professor  George  M.  Harper),  who  upheld  their  authenticity  in  “every  essential 
particular.”  The  original  documents  later  disappeared.  Early  in  October  Balfour  sent 
the  President  a  confidential  message  that  English  experts  and  authorities  had  gone 
over  the  Sisson  papers  carefully  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  forgeries. 

^Palmer,  Bliss^  Peacemaker y  p.  334. 
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peak.  From  September  14th  to  November  8th  316,000 
cases  of  influenza  and  59,000  of  pneumonia  appeared 
among  American  troops.’ 

To  General  John  J.  Pershingy  telegram: 

“Accept  my  warmest  congratulations  on  the  brilliant 
achievements  of  the  army  under  your  command.  The  boys 
have  done  what  we  expected  of  them  and  done  it  in  the 
way  we  most  admire.  We  are  deeply  proud  of  them  and 
of  their  chief.  Please  convey  to  all  concerned  my  grateful 
and  affectionate  thanks.” 


Sunday y  September  lyth. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  went  to  St.  John’s  Church  in 
the  morning;  in  the  afternoon  they  drove  abroad  in  the  victoria. 

Secretary  Baker  to  the  President,  a  telegram  sent  through  the 
State  Department  and  labeled  “extremely  confidential”: 

“The  message  from  Clemenceau  which  has  been  sent 
you  though  the  Department  of  State  requests  sending  of 
five  additional  (American)  battalions  to  Murmansk. 
The  French  profess  themselves  unable  to  send  any  further 
forces  but  further  secured  Foch’s  indorsement  to  Clemen- 
ceau’s  request.  You  will  observe,  however,  that  Foch 
stipulates  that  they  be  sent  direct  from  America  and  not 
detached  from  forces  now  in  France.  The  military  advisers 
at  Versailles  considered  the  subject  yesterday  and  unani¬ 
mously  but  informally  agreed  that  in  future  no  further 
forces  of  any  kind  should  be  sent  to  Murmansk  this  year, 
English  and  French  representatives  concurring.  Bliss  says 
Foch  consents  only  out  of  deference  for  Clemenceau  and 
will  not  misunderstand  your  declining.  Bliss  and  I  agree 
that  yielding  to  this  request  would  only  open  the  door  to 
further  diversion  of  American  forces  as  French  and  British 
will  not  send  theirs  and  will  join  in  requests  upon  us.  Could 
you  not  decline  on  ground  that  all  our  energy  is  to  be  de¬ 
voted  to  early  and  decided  success  on  western  front?  Our 
men  are  thus  in  battle  and  in  both  France  and  England 
their  success  is  on  every  tongue.  Pershing  really  won  a  great 


‘Palmer,  Newton  D.  Baker,  Vol.  II,  p.  365. 
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fight  and  his  army  is  impatient  to  go  on.  Our  losses  are 
about  5,000  wounded  and  sick  sent  to  hospitals  but  very 
few  dead  or  mortally  hurt.  Of  those  I  saw  most  were  slight 
injuries.  Prisoners  numbered  15,000  when  I  left.  .  . 

The  first  Austro-Hungarian  peace  note,  dispatched  the  previ¬ 
ous  day  from  Vienna  in  spite  of  repeated  protests  from  the 
German  government,  reached  Washington  through  news 
channels,  though  it  was  not  officially  presented  until  the 
following  day. 

“Most  violent  elements  of  Bolshevik!  in  control  here,”  re¬ 
ported  the  American  consul  at  Moscow.  “ .  .  .  they  are  now 
carrying  out  a  cold-blooded  terror  .  .  .  Population  utterly 
cowed  and  no  prospect  of  change.  .  . 

Monday^  September  i6th. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  the  President  received  a  group  of 
women,  headed  by  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  who  urged  him 
to  aid  in  bringing  about  a  vote  on  the  Federal  Suffrage  Amend¬ 
ment  before  the  November  elections.  “I  am,  as  I  think  you 
know,”  replied  the  President,  “heartily  in  sympathy  with  you. 
I  have  endeavored  to  assist  you  in  every  way  in  my  power,  and 
I  shall  continue  to  do  so.  .  .  .”  His  words  were  publicly  burned 
by  the  more  militant  wing  of  the  suffrage  movement  later  in  the 
day.®  Other  afternoon  appointments:  Senator  Robinson  of 
Arkansas;  Senator  Owen  of  Oklahoma;  Senator  Thompson  of 
Kansas;  Senator  Shafroth  of  Colorado.  General  March  came 
in  for  a  conference  in  the  evening. 

The  President  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  the  use  of 
foodstuffs  in  the  production  of  malt  liquors.^ 

The  first  Austro-Hungarian  peace  note  was  transmitted, 
through  the  Swedish  government,  to  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain. 

“.  .  .  in  all  the  belligerent  states,  without  exception, 

'^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Russia,  Vol.  II,  pp.  538-539.  Lansing  sent  the  message 
to  the  President  on  the  i6th,  saying  that  the  request  from  Clemenceau  referred  to  had 
not  yet  reached  the  Department;  and  the  President  replied:  .  I  entirely  agree  with 

Baker’s  judgment  in  the  matter  of  the  expected  request . . 

‘‘■Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  686-687. 

^New  York  Times,  September  17,  1918. 

^Drafted  by  Hoover,  after  a  conference  with  McCormick,  Garfield  and  Baruch. 
Public  Papers,  Vol.  V,  pp.  249-250. 
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the  desire  for  a  compromise  peace  has  been  enormously 
strengthened  .  .  .  conviction  is  increasing  that  the  further 
continuance  of  the  bloody  struggle  must  transform  Europe 
into  ruins  and  into  a  state  of  exhaustion  that  will  check  its 
development  for  decades  to  come — and  this  without  any 
guarantee  of  thereby  bringing  about  the  decision  by  arms 
which  four  years  of  efforts,  hardships  and  immense  sacri¬ 
fices  have  failed  to  bring  about.  .  . 

There  was  proposed,  therefore,  a  series  of  non-binding 
conversations  in  a  neutral  country,  with  no  interruption  of 
military  operations  meanwhile.^ 

The  unofficial  text  of  the  note  was  published  by  the  New 
York  Times  with  a  strong  editorial  favoring  its  consider¬ 
ation.  An  acrid  discussion  ensued,  with  the  editorial  a 
target  for  violent  criticism.  Other  papers  accused  the  Times 
of  showing  the  “white  flag”  and  insinuations  were  even 
ventured  about  “Austrian  gold.”^  The  controversy  became 
so  hot  that  the  President  himself  requested  information, 
and  a  Military  Intelligence  report  was  turned  in  stating 
that  the  author  of  the  editorial  had  been  Charles  R. 
Miller;  that  many  members  of  the  staff  disapproved;  but 
that  Ochs,  publisher  and  controlling  owner,  had  probably 
approved,  as  had  Van  Anda,  the  managing  editor. 

Balfour,  in  a  statement  of  his  individual  views  on  the  Aus¬ 
trian  note,  declared  that  it  seemed  to  him  “incredible  that 
anything  good”  could  come  of  it.  Clemenceau  expressed 
a  similar  view  in  the  French  Senate  two  days  later,  as  did 
also  an  Italian  statement.^ 

An  Allied  offensive  was  launched  on  the  Macedonian  front 
under  General  Franchet  d’Esperey,  resulting,  in  a  little 
over  two  weeks,  in  the  unconditional  surrender  of  Bulgaria. 

To  Secretary  Burleson^  in  regard  to  censorship  of  an  issue  of 
The  World  Tomorrow: 

“I  know  the  principal  writer  for  this  paper,  Norman 
Thomas.  He  was  once  a  pupil  of  mine  at  Princeton.  I  have 
just  had  a  talk  with  Nevin  Sayre  about  the  whole  matter 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vo!.  I,  pp.  3°^"'3°9' 

^Davis,  History  of  the  New  York  Times,  pp.  356-35^‘ 

^Current  History,  November,  1918,  pp.  66-69. 
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of  the  holding  up  of  this  particular  issue  and  have  urged 
views  upon  him  which  I  hope  and  believe  will  alter  the 
policy  and,  to  some  extent,  the  point  of  view  of  men  like 
Thomas;  but  I  write  this  only  to  suggest  that  you  treat 
these  men  with  all  possible  consideration,  for  I  know  they 
are  absolutely  sincere  and  I  would  not  like  to  see  this 
publication  held  up  unless  there  is  a  very  clear  case  in¬ 
deed.” 

To  President  Poincare  of  France,  who  had  telegraphed  his 
congratulations  on  the  recent  operations  of  the  American 
troops  who,  with  “their  brothers  in  arms,  the  French,”  had 
liberated  towns  and  villages  of  Lorraine  which  had  been  for 
four  years  under  enemy  control.  “.  .  .  .  I  express  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  France.  .  .  .”  The 
President’s  reply  was  likewise  telegraphed: 

“Your  gracious  message  about  the  recent  victories  of 
the  army  under  General  Pershing  has  touched  me  very 
much.  The  personal  feeling  of  which  you  speak  makes  me 
feel  near  to  you,  and  the  scenes  of  the  recent  fighting  very 
real,  and  I  want  you  to  know  how  cordially  and  entirely 
I  share  your  feeling  of  pride  in  the  association  of  the 
French  and  American  forces  and  in  what  has  been  effected 
for  the  relief  of  the  regions  recently  occupied,  and  the  re¬ 
pulse  of  the  invaders.” 

To  King  George  V  of  England,  who  had  telegraphed  congratu¬ 
lations  on  “the  brilliant  achievement  of  the  American  and 
allied  troops  under  the  leadership  of  General  Pershing  in  the 
Saint-Mihiel  salient”: 

“I  have  received  with  very  great  appreciation  your 
Majesty’s  generous  message  concerning  the  victory  of  our 
troops  in  the  St.  Mihiel  salient.  The  generous  rivalry  that 
is  now  going  on  between  the  forces  of  the  several  great 
countries  engaged  against  Germany  is  touched  with  an 
enthusiasm  and  a  heroism  which  must  certainly  bring 
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victory  with  quicker  and  quicker  pace,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  happy  circumstances  of  the  war  that  the  armies  can 
admire  each  other’s  achievements  with  equal  enthusiasm.” 

To  Bainbridge  Colby ^  who  had  written:  “Your  ringing  letter  .  .  . 
addressed  to  the  striking  machinists  in  Bridgeport  is  a  great 
step  forward.  .  . 

“Thank  you  warmly  for  your  letter  .  .  .  The  complexi¬ 
ties  of  the  labor  situation  are  multiplying  rather  than  de¬ 
creasing,  and  I  am  heartily  glad  that  your  judgment  ap¬ 
proves  of  my  action  .  .  .” 

To  E.  N.  Hurley^  enclosing  the  Department  of  Justice  report 
on  the  situation  in  the  Hog  Island  shipyard: 

“.  .  .  I  know  how  keen  you  are  on  keeping  everything 
within  proper  control,  and  I  would  be  very  much  obliged 
if  you  would  read  the  enclosures  and  let  me  know  what 
you  think  about  them  .  . 

To  J¥.  P.  G.  Harding  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  who  had 
suggested  that  the  Gold  Exports  Committee  be  allowed  to 
adopt  a  more  liberal  policy  with  respect  to  the  shipment  of  gold 
to  the  Mexican  mines  for  payroll  purposes; 

“.  .  .  I  am  quite  willing  to  accept  the  judgment  ...  of 
the  Gold  Exports  Committee.  Certainly  any  action  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  Mexico  is  advantageous  also  to  the  United 
States  at  this  time,  because  our  relations  with  Mexico 
remain  unsatisfactory,  partly  because  of  the  impression 
of  the  Carranza  Government  that  we  are  illiberal  and  un¬ 
friendly.” 

To  the  Comention  of  War  Mothers  of  America,  a  telegram: 

“To  the  war  mothers  of  America  the  heart  of  the  whole 
nation  goes  out  in  pride  and  deep  sympathy;  in  sympathy 

^Hurley  replied  that  he  had  read  the  repop  “with  attentive  care”  and  that  captain 
statements  in  it  were  “not  quite  in  accord  with  the  facts  as  .  .  .  certified  to  .  .  .  . 

May  I  ask  whether  I  have  your  permission  to  confer  with  the  Attorney  General  m 
relation  to  these  matters?  .  .  . 
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because  of  the  supreme  sacrifice  they  have  made;  in  pride 
because  of  the  superb  courage  with  which  those  sacrifices 
have  been  accepted.  Their  sons  are  making  America  loved 
and  honored  wherever  men  love  freedom  and  respect 
justice.  Their  heroism  and  their  sacrifice  will  make  the 
whole  world  a  happier  and  safer  home  for  the  wives  and 
mothers  and  brave  men  of  the  days  to  come.  Future  gen¬ 
erations  will  rise  up  and  call  them  blessed.  Please  accept 
my  personal  homage  of  respect  and  gratitude.” 

To  his  secretary^  Tumulty^  referring  to  requests  from  the  Liberty 
Loan  Committee  and  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
for  moving  pictures  of  the  President  and  the  “war  board”; 

“I  am  willing  to  arrange  a  single  sitting  at  my  desk  for 
the  moving  picture  men,  if  it  can  be  staged  in  a  dignified 
way,  but  one  ought  to  be  enough  for  these  two  demands 
and  for  all  other  similar  demands,  though  I  cannot  for  the 
life  of  me  see  why  the  one  already  in  use  isn’t  sufficient. 
They  could  get  no  better. 

“Please  tell  Cochran  that  I  am  quite  willing  to  have  an 
outdoors  picture  taken  of  my  little  war  board,  but  not  a 
moving  picture.” 

To  his  secretary,  Tumulty,  referring  to  Lawrence  Abbott’s  pro¬ 
test  against  the  holding  up  of  the  entire  foreign  edition  of  the 
Outlook  for  September  4th  because  of  an  editorial  on  the  air¬ 
plane  situation  in  the  United  States: 

I  don’t  like  to  answer  this  letter  myself  and  would 
be  very  much  obliged  if  you  would  reply  to  this  effect: 
that  while  fully  recognizing  the  right  of  the  people  of  our 
own  country  to  know  everything  there  is  to  know  about 
the  airplane  or  any  other  programme,  I  am  clearly  of  the 
judgment,  though  I  knew  nothing  of  this  particular  mat¬ 
ter,  that  editorials  such  as  this  from  the  Outlook  can  serve 
no  useful  purpose  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  but  might 
on  the  contrary  furnish  useful  material  to  the  enemy.” 
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Tuesday^  September  lyth. 

The  cabinet  met  at  2:30,  discussing  among  other  matters  the 
street  railway  situation  in  the  country.  Afterward  W.  L. 
Saunders  called  to  see  the  President;  and  at  five  o’clock  Senator 
Smith  of  South  Carolina,  and  Representative  Bell  of  Georgia. 

The  President’s  answer  to  the  Austrian  note  was  sent  through 
the  Swedish  Legation:  “ .  .  .  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  feels  that  there  is  only  one  reply  which  it  can  make 
to  the  suggestion  of  the  Imperial  Austro-Hungarian 
Government.  It  has  repeatedly  and  with  entire  candor 
stated  the  terms  upon  which  the  United  States  would  con¬ 
sider  peace  and  can  and  will  entertain  no  proposal  for  a 
conference  upon  a  matter  concerning  which  it  has  made 
its  position  and  purpose  so  plain. 

The  reply  met  with  hearty  approval  in  both  Houses  of 

Congress. 

To  B.  M.  Baruch,  who  with  McCormick  and  Hurley  had  been 
designated  by  the  President  as  an  “informal  committee  to  take 
charge  for  the  present  ...  of  the  purchase,  shipment,  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  supplies,  including  Red  Cross  supplies,  for  the 
Czecho-Slovak  forces  and  possibly  limited  amounts  of  other 
supplies  required  by  the  communities  in  the  neighborhood  of 
which  Czecho-Slovaks  are  operating.”:^ 

“You  are  hereby  authorized  to  draw  on  the  fund  for 
National  Security  and  Defence  which  Congress  has  placed 
at  my  disposal,  in  the  sum  of  $1,500,000.  .  .  . 

“ .  .  .  I  am  quite  clear  that  the  English  should  be  asked 
to  make  their  contribution  to  this  end  exactly  as  we  are 
making  ours,  and  I  am  happy  to  learn  that  they  are  in  a 
position  to  do  so. 

“I  was  very  glad  to  learn  from  General  March  last 
evening  that  the  winter  overcoats  and  shoes  which  are  so 
much  needed  can  be  supplied  from  stocks  existing  in 
Vladivostok  itself. 

“  I  shall  be  ready  to  supply  Professor  Masaryk  with  the 


^Public  Papers,  Vol.  V,  p.  251. 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Russia,  Vol.  II,  p.  3^5* 
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means  which  it  may  be  necessary  for  him  to  use  in  getting 
together  an  organization  of  engineers  to  inspect  supplies 
here.” 

To  the  Remington  Arms^  and  other  plants  at  Bridgeport^  Con¬ 
necticut^  a  telegram  drafted  by  Secretary  Wilson: 

.  On  the  13th  instant,  I  communicated  with  the 
workmen  engaged  in  the  strike  [at  Bridgeport],  demanding 
that  they  accept  the  decision  of  the  arbitrator  and  return 
to  work,  and  stated  the  penalties  which  would  be  im¬ 
posed  if  they  refused  to  do  so.  The  men  at  a  meeting  voted 
to  return  to  work  this  morning,  but  I  am  informed  by 
their  representative  that  the  manufacturers  refuse  to  re¬ 
instate  their  former  employees.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  workmen  have  so  promptly  complied  with  my  direc¬ 
tions,  I  must  insist  upon  the  reinstatement  of  all  these 
men.”^ 

To  his  nephew^  J.  Wilson  Woodrow: 

“Of  course  I  sympathize  with  the  feelings  expressed  in 
your  letter  .  .  .  but  frankly  I  think  that  you  are  hardly 
justified  in  your  impatience  and  uneasiness.  I  find  that 
the  thing  that  is  taking  the  most  moral  courage  on  the 
part  of  most  of  our  fellow-citizens  is  to  remain  at  their 
ordinary  duties  and  keep  the  whole  civil  life  of  the  country 
on  as  normal  and  effective  a  basis  as  possible.  I  think  it 
is  a  mistake  for  all  of  us  to  crowd  into  ‘war  work’  of  one 
sort  or  another,  and  I  beg  most  affectionately  that  you 
will  look  at  the  whole  matter  from  that  point  of  view.” 

W ednesday,  September  18th. 

At  two  o’clock  Ambassador  Jusserand  called  to  present 
Major  General  Janin,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Siberia  to  assume 
command  of  the  Czechs.  The  “war  cabinet”  met  as  usual  and 
photographs  were  taken.  Late-afternoon  appointments:  Senator 


^Public  PaperSy  Vol.  V,  p.  25a. 
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Myers  of  Montana;  George  Creel.  Evening  at  the  National 
Theater. 

Colonel  House  sent  the  President  a  telegram  from  Balfour 
to  Wiseman,  as  follows; 

“You  may  inform  the  President  for  his  personal  and 
most  confidential  information  that  a  general  offensive  is 
about  to  take  place  on  the  Macedonian  front,  and  that  it 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  of  value  if  a  threat  could  be 
conveyed  to  Bulgaria  without  delay,  so  as  to  weaken 
Bulgarian  morale  and  resistence  before  the  offensive  ma¬ 
tures.” 

In  his  covering  letter  House  wrote: 

“.  .  .  .  There  is  a  feeling  in  Entente  circles  that  the 
Bulgarian  Government  are  much  strengthened  by  being 
able  to  announce  that  they  are  friends  with  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  one  thing  they  are  afraid  of  is  a 
declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States.  .  .  . 

“If  you  desire  to  make  a  threat  I  would  suggest  that  you 
give  it  as  wide  publicity  in  Bulgaria  as  possible,  so  that  the 
effect  desired  on  the  people  may  be  had.  The  Government 
would  naturally  conceal  it  if  possible.”^ 

Secretary  Lansing  to  the  President  in  regard  to  the  “Terror” 
in  Russia: 

“ ...  it  occurs  to  me  that  it  might  be  desirable  for  this 
Government  to  do  what  it  can  to  prevent  a  continuance  of 
this  terrible  state  of  affairs.  I  am  anxious  to  avoid  any 
semblance  of  political  interference  but  rather  to  base  our 
action  purely  on  the  ground  of  humanity  and  as  acting 
in  behalf  of  the  Russian  people  themselves  who  are  the 
victims  of  these  crimes. 

“There  are  two  courses  which  seem  practicable: 

“  I.  A  circular  telegram  to  the  neutral  countries  of  the 
world,  as  suggested  in  the  accompanying  draft, 

“  2.  A  statement  to  be  issued  by  you  to  the  American 
people,  a  copy  of  which  could  be  communicated 
to  the  various  neutral  governments  as  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  views  of  the  American  people. ... 


^Intimate  Papers,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  57~58' 

^A  circular  telegram  was  sent  on  September  aoth.  Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Russia, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  687-688.  Many  of  the  countries  approached  agreed,  although  one  or  two 
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It  was  announced  that  John  W.  Davis,  Solicitor  General  of 
the  United  States,  would  succeed  Walter  H.  Page  as 
ambassador  to  Great  Britain. 

To  Senator  Christie  Benet: 

“I  know  that  you  will  forgive  and  justify  me  as  leader 
of  our  party  in  making  another  direct  and  very  earnest 
appeal  to  you  to  vote  for  the  suffrage  amendment. 

“I  need  not  assure  you  that  I  would  not  venture  to 
make  this  direct  appeal  to  you,  were  I  not  convinced  that 
affirmative  action  on  the  amendment  is  of  capital  impor¬ 
tance  not  only  to  the  party,  but  to  the  country,  and  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  war  spirit  and  the  support  of  the 
administration  which  is  indispensable  to  the  winning  of 
the  war. 

“It  would  take  me  a  long  time,  my  dear  Senator  Benet, 
to  tell  you  in  detail  upon  what  evidence  I  have  reached 
this  conviction.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  not  require  of  me 
that  I  should  detail  the  evidence.  I  can  say  that  my  con¬ 
viction  is  founded  upon  impressions  received  from  many 
directions  upon  which  I  am  sure  I  can  rely,  for  I  have 
tested  them  in  many  ways.  If  ,you  would  be  generous 
enough  to  vote  ‘Aye’  on  this  question,  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  your  vote  would  be  influential  in  leading  at 
least  two  other  doubting  Senators  to  vote  the  same  way, 
and  that  the  amendment  would  be  carried. 

“I  know  that  I  am  asking  a  great  deal,  but  I  also  know 
how  generous  you  are  in  your  purpose  to  accept  leadership 
and  serve  the  present  unusual  interests  in  an  unusual 
way.” 

To  James  G.  Scripps^  who  wrote  that  his  papers  would  stand 
by  the  President  in  winning  the  war,  supporting  any  candidate 
the  President  approved  and  opposing  anyone  he  disapproved. 

expressed  fear  that  such  protest  might  change  the  Bolshevik  attitude  toward  neutrals 
(see  Md.,  p.  695);  and  Great  Britain  agreed  in  principle  but  thought  a  declaration 
inadvisable  until  the  Allied  subjects  were  out  of  danger.  Ibid.,  p.  699. 
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He  asked  particularly  about  Nicholas  Longworth,  whom  his 
papers  had  opposed  many  times  before.  The  President’s  reply 
was  marked  “Confidential”: 

“I  warmly  appreciate  your  letter  ...  It  assures  me  of 
just  the  kind  of  support  which  makes  a  man  feel  strong 
and  confident  amidst  many  difficulties. 

“You  can  without  compunction  afford  to  be  consistent 
in  the  matter  of  the  representation  of  the  First  Ohio 
District.  Mr.  Longw^orth  has  supported  the  administration 
in  the  way  that  most  of  the  active  partisan  Republicans 
have  supported  it.  That  is  to  say,  with  the  purpose  of 
making  criticism  tell  as  adversely  as  possible  and  also 
with  the  purpose  if  it  can  be  subtly  enough  managed,  to 
take  the  direction  of  the  war  out  of  the  hands  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  place  it  where  the  Republicans  can 
control  it  more  directly. 

“Allow  me  to  say  again  how  sincerely  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  of  giving  you  this  confidential  advice.” 

To  Louis  Brownlow,  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia: 

“I  have  kept  your  letter  .  .  .  several  days,  because  the 
question  it  raised  was  one  upon  whose  decision  many  con¬ 
sequences  would  hang,  and  one,  therefore,  which  I  felt  I 
had  to  consider  with  the  utmost  care  and  prudence. 

“As  I  have  thought  about  it  and  conferred  about  it, 
I  have  come  to  the  pretty  clear  judgment  that  it  would 
not  be  wise,  unless  it  should  become  absolutely  necessary 
(and  I  don’t  think  it  will),  to  take  over  the  trolley  lines 
of  the  District.  It  would  lead  to  similar  action  by  the 
government  in  other  places  and  amidst  a  great  variety  of 
conditions,  and  would  ultimately  put  an  additional  bur¬ 
den  upon  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  which  it  would 
be  most  unwise  and  imprudent  to  put  upon  it.  I  hope  and 
believe  that  the  salvation  of  these  utilities  can  be  worked 
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out  in  a  different  way,  and  I  know  you  are  addressing 
yourself  to  the  problem  with  all  possible  diligence.” 


Thursday^  September  igth. 

Afternoon  appointments:  the  National  Service  Commission 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church;  Senator-elect  William  J.  Harris 
of  Georgia;  the  Regional  Chairmen  of  the  Highways  Transport 
Committee;  Representative  Raker  of  California;  Secretary 
Lansing,  who  presented  H.R.H.  Prince  Axel,  Commander  of 
the  Danish  navy,  and  his  suite  of  officers.  Evening  at  Poli’s 
Theater. 

The  President  named  October  12th  as  Liberty  Day,  in  order 
to  stimulate  response  to  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan. 

The  Inter-Allied  Labor  Conference,  meeting  in  London, 
unanimously  adopted  the  report  of  their  International 
Relations  Committee,  subscribing  thereby  to  the  Fourteen 
Points.^ 

The  British  press,  reported  Ambassador  Page  from  London, 
“universally  approves  President’s  answer  to  Austrian 
note.”^ 

General  Graves  telegraphed  from  Siberia:  “French  and  Eng¬ 
lish  are,  undoubtedly,  trying  to  get  the  Allied  forces  com¬ 
mitted  to  some  act  which  will  result  in  the  establishment 
of  an  Eastern  front.”® 

Allenby’s  final  drive  against  the  Turks  began — a  succession 
of  victories. 

To  Secretary  Lansing: 

“I  am  ashamed  to  have  overlooked  the  matter  you  call 
to  my  attention  with  regard  to  the  population  of  the 
Archangel  district.  Evidently,  we  shall  have  to  ‘chip  in’ 
with  the  British  Government,  and  I  hope  that  you  will 
say  to  them  that  we  are  willing  to  do  so,  to  the  extent  of 
the  five  millions  you  name,  though  that  seems  to  me,  I 

Tor  Gompers  description  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference,  see  Seventy  Years 
of  Life  and  Labor,  Vol.  11,  pp.  425  et  seq, 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  p.  310. 

^Graves,  America's  Siberian  Adventure,  p.  67. 
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must  admit,  a  very  large  sum  indeed.  I  assume  that  not 
so  much  as  that  will  be  needed. 

“I  take  it  for  granted  that  some  part — ^perhaps  the 
greater  part — of  the  supplies  can  go  from  Great  Britain. 

I  hope  so  with  all  my  heart.  Shipments  from  here  may  be 
impossible  under  the  exigencies  of  our  present  shipping 
programme  in  connection  with  the  army.”^ 

To  Grenville  S.  MacFarland^  who  argued  that  the  street  railway 
problem  was  a  local  one  which  should  not  be  added  to  the  cares 
of  the  Federal  government.  The  President’s  reply  was  marked 
“  Confidential”: 

“My  opinion  about  the  public  utilities  situation  is  quite 
in  accord  with  yours  .  .  .  and  I  have  not  seen  any  reason 
to  change  it.  I  am  from  Missouri.” 

To  Senator  Robert  S.  Owen: 

“  I  am  so  deeply  interested  in  the  passage  of  the  suffrage 
amendment  that,  learning  that  you  are  about  to  leave 
town,  I  am  taking  the  great  liberty  of  asking  if  you  will 
not  either  postpone  your  absence  or  obtain  a  hard  and 
fast  pair.  I  know  that  you  will  pardon  your  party’s  leader 
for  tliis  liberty.”^ 

To  Benjamin  Strong,  governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank, 
New  York: 

“It  would  need  no  argument  to  bring  me  to  New  York 
to  open  the  Liberty  Loan  campaign,  if  it  were  possible 
for  me  to  go  anywhere  for  that  purpose,  for  I  appreciate, 
I  think,  as  fully  as  anybody  can  the  importance  and 
difficulty  of  this  ‘drive’;  but  after  canvassing  the  possi¬ 
bilities  very  carefully  and  conscientiously  it  is  plain  to  me 

i|5,ooo,ooo  was  allotted  from  the  President’s  Fund  on  the  19th  to  be  expended  for 
providing  winter  supplies  for  civilian  population  of  Archangel  district  of  Russia. 

20wen  replied  that  neither  he  nor  Senator  Sterling  would  leave  the  city.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  question  did  not  reach  a  vote,  as  scheduled,  on  the  2,6th. 
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that  I  cannot  accept  the  invitation  ...  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  the  time  I  should  be  obliged  to  be  absent  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  but  a  matter  of  the  preparation  of  the  speech.  In 
these  critical  times,  when  every  official  expression  is 
scrutinized  and  inferences  of  every  sort  sought  to  be 
drawn  from  it,  particularly  by  those  who  wish  to  make 
wrong  inferences,  I  feel  that  the  speeches  I  make  on  im¬ 
portant  occasions  must  be  written  and  carefully  consid¬ 
ered  from  start  to  finish.  One  such  I  am  to  make  almost 
immediately,  and  I  clearly  foresee  that  it  will  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  me  to  prepare  another  by  the  opening  of  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

“I  am  sure  that  you  and  the  committee  associated  with 
you  will  understand  and  excuse  my  declining.”^ 

Friday^  September  20th. 

The  President  spent  the  morning  in  his  study.  Secretary 
Daniels,  Prince  Axel  of  Denmark,  and  the  Danish  minister  were 
guests  at  luncheon.  At  two  o’clock  the  newly  appointed  minister 
from  Montenegro  called  to  present  his  credentials. 

“.  . .  .  The  cruel  hand  of  a  most  pitiless  war  has  fallen  heavily 
upon  your  gallant  country  .  .  .”  the  President  said  to  him. 

“With  your  brothers  the  Jugo-Slavs,  and  your  cousins  the 
Czecho-Slovaks,  and  with  the  Roumanians  as  well,  you  have 
suffered  from  the  rapacity  of  a  heartless  military  organization 
which  knew  only  the  attainment  of  material  ambition  through 
the  use  of  brute  force.  The  Imperial  Austro-Hungarian  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  league  with  the  German  military  autocracy,  from  the 
very  outset  of  this  fatal  war,  has  brought  its  reign  of  terror 
to  the  door-steps  and  hearth-stones  of  the  smallest  countries 
within  its  reach.  .  .  . 

“It  is  against  these  motives  and  ambitions,  and  against  this 
centralized  and  dominating  military  power  that  the  United 
States  Government,  in  its  sympathy  for  small  nations,  and  in 
harmony  with  movements  for  racial  independence  has  assumed 

aggressive  attitude  and  is  fighting  for  the  preservation  of  the 


‘Colonel  House,  however,  finally  persuaded  the  President  to  make  such  an  address 
in  New  York  on  September  27th. 
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rights  of  all  nations  fully  determined  to  overcome  the  enemies 
of  justice  and  liberty.  .  . 

In  the  late  afternoon  the  President  received:  Representative 
Borland  of  Missouri;  Dr.  Masaryk  and  a  committee  of  eleven 
(escorted  by  George  Creel),  who  presented  resolutions  adopted 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Oppressed  Nationalities  of  Austria- 
Hungary.2  This  is  probably  the  occasion  to  which  Creel  refers 
when  he  says:  “.  .  .  .  It  was  not  a  long  interview — only  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  minutes — but  as  we  came  away,  there  were  tears 
on  Paderewski’s  cheeks,  and  Doctor  Masaryk’s  weary  old  face 
fairly  shone. 

‘“And  they  told  me  that  he  was  cold!’  the  great  Czech  sud¬ 
denly  exclaimed.  ‘Why,  your  President  is  the  most  intensely 
human  man  I  have  ever  met.  He’s  actually  incandescent  with 
feeling.’”® 

Senator  Gerry  came  in  for  a  conference  at  five  o’clock. 

Ambassador  Francis  transmitted  an  appeal  from  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  government  of  Northern  Russia  for  “more 
American  troops.”  “Torn  to  pieces  and  bleeding,  tumbling 
to  death,  Russia  appeals  to  you,  great  citizen,  for  a  quick 
and  decisive  help.  .  . 

To  Herbert  Hoover,  who  had  asked  advice  as  to  whether  or  not 
he  should  publish  his  memorandum  on  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission’s  report  on  the  meat  packers.  It  supported  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Commission,  he  said,  and  approached  the 
subject  from  other  angles: 

“I  have  read  the  enclosed  with  close  attention  and  take 
the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  perhaps  it  would  not  be  wise 
to  publish  it.  I  particularly  want  to  avoid  even  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  controversy  between  two  agencies  which 
really  trust  one-another,  and  while  I  think  the  considera¬ 
tions  you  urge  are  of  great  weight,  it  seems  to  me  best 
that  we  should  thresh  the  matter  out  with  as  little  ap¬ 
pearance  of  public  discussion  as  possible.” 

'■Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  pp.  7^9"79°" 

=“New  York  Times,  September  20,  1918. 

®Creel,  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  March  28,  1931. 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Russia,  Vol.  II,  pp.  54i~542* 
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To  Herbert  Hoover^  who  wrote  that,  subject  to  the  President’s 
approval,  he  had  chosen  three  men  to  represent  the  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  on  commodity  committees  in  London,  Paris  and 
Rome: 

.  Unfortunately,  I  know  nothing  about  any  one 
of  the  three,  but  I  am  willing  to  accept  your  judgment 
about  them,  provided  you  are  quite  sure  that  they  are 
in  no  sense  politicians  and  will  attend  strictly  to  their 
business.” 

To  his  niece,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Dyer  of  Arkansas,  who  had  been  asked 
to  tour  her  county  for  the  Liberty  Loan,  and  wished  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  write  her  a  speech: 

MY  DEAR  JESSIE: 

...  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  I  could  write  the  little 
speech  you  want  me  to  write,  but  it  is  literally  impossible. 
I  can  only  send  you  this  message  to  deliver  in  any  form 
you  see  fit. 

Please  tell  the  people  for  me  that  this  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  war  in  which  the  American  people  are  privileged  to  play 
a  singular  and  noble  part,  because  they  have  no  selfish 
ends  to  serve  and  are  fighting  for  the  principles  and  ideals 
which  have  always  lain  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  own 
nation’s  life.  We  are  trying  to  extend  to  the  world  the  gift 
of  liberty  and  conscience  and  disinterested  service  of  man¬ 
kind,  which  were  intended  to  be  the  contribution  of  Amer¬ 
ica  to  the  world.  If  ever  it  was  worth  while  to  pour  out 
blood  and  money  and  make  every  conceivable  sacrifice,  it  is 
worth  while  now,  and  every  dollar  invested  in  the  Liberty 
Loan  is  a  dollar  invested  in  the  prosperity  and  liberty  of 
men  at  home  and  throughout  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 
We  can  withhold  nothing,  and  we  should  give  everything 
with  the  ardor  of  those  absolutely  devoted  to  a  great  cause. 

In  haste. 

Affectionately  yours, 
Woodrow  Wilson 
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To  Frank  Morris  on  ^  secretary  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor: 

“I  hope  that  you  will  not  think  that  I  am  taking  a 
liberty  when  1  express  the  earnest  hope  that  organized 
labor  will  not  oppose  the  reelection  of  Congressman 
Sherley,  of  Louisville.  I  have  tested  Mr.  Sherley  in  a 
great  many  ways  and  even  when  I  did  not  agree  with  his 
opinions  I  have  entirely  honored  and  respected  him.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  useful,  not  to  say  indispensable,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House,  and  I  am  disturbed  by  the  rumor  that 
the  labor  men  in  Louisville  are  trying  to  induce  a  man  of 
their  own  ranks  to  run  against  Mr.  Sherley.  If  you  are 
willing,  I  would  very  much  appreciate  your  advising  the 
labor  men  in  Louisville  against  this,  for  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Sherley’s  retention  in  Congress  is  in  the  national  in¬ 
terest.”^ 

Saturday^  September  2ist. 

President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Dr.  Grayson  spent  most  of 
the  morning  on  the  golf  course.  At  two  o  clock  Mrs.  Grace 
Wilbur  Trout  called— the  only  official  engagement  of  the  day. 

Secretary  Lansing  to  the  President: 

“I  have  just  had,  this  morning,  a  conversation  with 
Professor  Masaryk  in  regard  to  the  Czecho-Slovak  situ¬ 
ation.  He  was  very  emphatic  in  agreeing  with  us  that  the 
restoration  of  an  Eastern  Front  was  absolutely  out  of  the 
question.  He  also  agreed  that  it  was  the  wisest  course  for 
the  Czecho-Slovaks  on  the  Volga  and  in  Eastern  Russia  to 
retire  through  Siberia  as  soon  as  that  could  be  done 
with  safety.  He  said,  however,  that  it  would  be  most 
dangerous  for  the  forces  at  certain  points  near  the  Urals  to 
withdraw  in  their  defenseless  condition;  that  the  safety  of 
their  retirement  depended  upon  getting  them  arms  and 

ammunition.  ...  ,  j  •  u 

“In  every  way  he  was  most  thoroughly  in  accord  with 

our  policy  .  .  .” 

^Morrison  replied  that  the  labor  candidate  wpuld  withdraw  according  to  the  Pres, 
jdent’s  wish. 
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Sunday^  September  22nd. 

After  breakfast  the  President  had  a  long  talk  with  Colonel 
House,  who  had  just  arrived. 

.  He  had  been  thinking  .  .  wrote  House  in  his  diary, 
“of  the  letter  I  wrote  him  .  .  .  September  3,  and  he  had  written 
a  speech  which  he  thought  would  cover  the  case  provided  he 
could  get  the  Allies  to  agree  to  it.  He  wished  me  to  read  the 
speech  so  as  to  get  my  judgment  of  it  and  also  as  to  when  and 
where  it  should  be  delivered.  He  said  Benjamin  Strong,  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  New  York,  had  asked  him  to  open 
the  Liberty  Loan  drive  with  a  speech  in  New  York,  but  he  had 
declined  because  he  did  not  consider  it  a  suitable  occasion.  .  .  . 

“I  thought  the  Liberty  Loan  drive  would  be  an  admirable 
occasion.  .  .  .  He  could  devote  one  sentence  to  the  Liberty  Loan 
.  .  .  then  launch  out  on  his  subject  .  .  . 

“The  President  agreed  to  this  and  asked  me  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments.  .  .  .” 

After  church  and  luncheon  the  conference  was  resumed,  the 
President  reading  his  speech  aloud. 

“.  .  .  while  he  does  not  go  into  it  to  the  core,”  House  records, 
“he  makes  it  clear  the  kind  of  league  we  must  have. 

“We  discussed  the  sentiment  for  this  measure  as  it  exists 
throughout  the  world.  I  had  some  data  upon  this  subject  which 
I  gave  him  to  read  aloud.  In  addition  I  had  the  French  con¬ 
ception  of  what  a  league  should  be,  which  he  had  not  seen.  .  .  . 

“The  President  spoke  of  politics  in  general  and  expressed  an 
earnest  desire  that  a  Democratic  Congress  should  be  elected. 
He  said  he  intended  making  a  speech  or  writing  a  letter  about 
two  weeks  before  the  elections,  asking  the  people  to  return  a 
Democratic  House.  I  did  not  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  this.  .  . 

“After  dinner  ...  we  talked  of  history,  literature,  art,  and 
what  influences  brought  forth  the  best.  The  President  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  when  Italy  was  broken  up  into  small 
kingdoms  and  republics,  literature  and  art  flourished  best,  and 
that  in  England  during  the  Elizabethan,  period,  when  the 
country  had  become  stabilized  but  when  adventure  was  still 
rife,  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries  did  their  best  work. 

*Dr.  Seymour  adds,  in  a  footnote;  “When  House  advised  with  the  President,  silence 
invariably  expressed  dissent.  Nothing  more  was  said  to  House  about  this,  and  he  was 
on  the  Atlantic  when  the  appeal  was  issued - ”  Intimate  Papers,  Vol.  IV,  p.  68. 
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We  wondered  what  was  in  store  for  America  in  this  direction 
and  when  it  would  come,  if  ever.”^ 

Representative  Scott  Ferris,  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Congressional  Campaign  Committee,  authorized  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  Democratic  party  sought  to  retain  control  of 
Congress  on  its  record  of  support  of  the  President  and  the 
war.^ 

Monday y  September  2jrd. 

Secretary  and  Mrs.  McAdoo  came  in  for  luncheon  at  the 
White  House.  Afternoon  appointments:  Dr.  Manuel  Gondra, 
new  minister  from  Paraguay,  who  presented  his  credentials; 
Hugh  Wallace;  Representatives  Hayden  and  Harrison;  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  eighty  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  French  Foreign 
Legion;  Senator  Benet  and  Governor  Manning  of  South 
Carolina,  with  whom  the  President  discussed  the  woman 
suffrage  amendment;  Secretary  Wilson.  In  the  evening  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Colonel  House  went  to  the  National 
Theater. 

Queen  Elisabeth  of  Belgium  to  Mrs.  Wilson,  a  handwritten 
letter,  expressing  deep  appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  Amer¬ 
ican  women  to  **  alleviate  the  sufferings  and  miseries  of  the 
victims  of  this  cruel  war.”  As  a  symbol  of  gratitude  and  a 
souvenir  of  times  when  the  two  nations  had  been  closely 
drawn  together.  Queen  Elisabeth  was  now,  she  wrote, 
sending  a  medal  which  King  Albert  had  been  pleased  to 
confer  upon  Mrs.  Wilson. 

E.  N.  Hurley  to  the  President,  stressing  the  necessity  for 
some  definite  arrangement  as  to  tonnage  for  returning 
American  troops  to  this  country  after  the  war.  The  British, 
he  pointed  out,  were  driving  hard  bargains  with  respect  to 
getting  troops  to  France,  and  attempts  to  arrange  for  their 
return  had  received  no  encouragement. 

Secretary  Baker  telegraphed  that  Pershing  was  expecting 
nearly  a  million  more  men  than  the  War  Department  had 
planned  on;  and  asked  March  to  send  Pershing  a  message, 
setting  him  straight.® 

''■Intimate  PaperSy  Vol.  IV,  pp.  66-68. 

“New  York  Times,  September  23,  1918. 

“On  the  25th  the  War  Department  informed  Pershing  that  the  8o-division  program 
had  been  approved  by  the  President  and  Secretary  Baker  on  July  26th,  and  that  it 
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Ambassador  Morris  to  Lansing,  reporting  on  conditions  in 
Siberia:  .  General  Graves  is  of  the  opinion  that  he 

should  go  to  Omsk  with  a  substantial  portion  of  his  com¬ 
mand  and  form  a  base  there  for  the  winter,  cooperating 
as  necessity  required  with  other  Allied  forces  in  supporting 
the  Czechs  to  the  west.  .  . 


Tuesday^  September  2^h. 

President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  took  an  early  train  for  Princeton, 
where  the  President  was  to  vote.  They  had  breakfast  on  the 
train,  arrived  in  Princeton  at  noon,  and  left  within  half  an  hour, 
getting  back  to  Washington  in  the  late  afternoon.  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  E.  T.  Brown  and  their  daughter  were  house  guests. 

Secretary  Lansing  sent  the  President  a  copy  of  Morris’s  re¬ 
port  of  the  previous  day,  saying  in  his  covering  letter: 

“I  know  that  you  have  read  the  enclosed  telegram  .  .  . 
with  the  same  anxiety  that  I  have.  .  .  . 

“I  must  confess  that  I  sympathize  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  when  they  say  that  they  cannot  abandon 
their  helpless  friends  to  certain  massacre  and  pillage.  .  .  . 

“We  could  of  course  say,  adhering  rigidly  to  our  an¬ 
nounced  policy,  that  it  is  their  duty,  regardless  of  their 
Russian  allies,  to  join  their  compatriots  in  Siberia  and  that 
we  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  come  to  their  assistance  if  they 
do  not  follow  that  course.  But  I  fear  that  such  a  declaration 
of  attitude  would  be  generally  criticized  and  would  place 
the  blame  upon  us  if  disaster  should  fall  upon  the  com¬ 
munities  of  eastern  Russia. 

assuming  that  we  ought  to  aid  these  people  if  we 
can,  what  can  we  do?  ....  I  feel  quite  convinced  that  the 
Japanese  Government,  even  if  it  were  physically  possible, 
would  hesitate  to  enter  on  so  hazardous  an  adventure. 

“The  more  I  consider  the  matter  the  more  perplexing 
and  distressing  it  becomes.  We  cannot  abandon  the  Czecho¬ 
slovaks  on  the  ground  that  they  will  not  abandon  their 

was  felt  to  be  impracticable  to  carry  out  any  larger  plan;  and  on  the  26th  March  wrote 

to  Bhss;  “ - The  program  contemplates  a  strength  of  the  entire  United  States  Army, 

at  home  and  abroad,  of  4,800,000  men  by  June  30,  1919.  .  .  March,  The  Nation  at 
JVar,  pp.  252-253,  304;  Pershing,  My  Experiences  in  the  World  War,  Vol.  II,  p.  235. 

^For  entire  report,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Russia,  Vol.  II,  pp.  387-390. 
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Russian  friends.  Of  course  that  would  never  do.  And  yet, 
what  is  the  alternative,  or  is  there  any?  .  .  .  .” 

Herding,  speaking  before  the  Main  Committee  of  the  Reich¬ 
stag: 

“Our  last  great  offensive  has  not  brought  us  the  hoped- 
for  success.  ... 

“Germany,  conscious  of  her  great  past  and  her  still 
greater  mission  in  future,  will  stand  erect  and  not  grovel  to 
earth.  .  .  .  The  hour  will  arrive,  because  it  must  arrive, 
when  our  enemies  too  will  listen  to  reason  and  will  be  ready 
to  make  an  end  to  [the]  war  before  half  of  the  world 
has  become  [a]  desert  and  [the]  flower  of  manhood  lies 
blighted.  .  .  .”  He  repeatedhis  government’s  determination 
to  insist  on  electoral  reforms  in  a  democratic  spirit  within 
Germany;  and  emphasized  former  declarations  in  favor  of 
an  “organization  am.ong  peoples  longing  for  peace.” 
“.  ...  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  [a]  league  of  nations  is  not 
merely  [a]  dream  of  [the]  future.  .  . 

Wednesday j  September  2yth. 

The  “war  cabinet”  met  at  2:30.  Late-afternoon  appoint¬ 
ments:  Representative  Sherley  of  Kentucky;  Senator  Martin  of 
Kentucky,  with  whom  the  President  discussed  the  suffrage 

question;  Secretary  Lansing  and  General  March . The 

pressure  upon  the  White  House  for  expeditions  to  all  parts  of 
Russia,”  March  wrote  Bliss  the  following  day,  “has  reached 
the  point  where  it  was  determined  ...  at  a  conference  between 
the  President,  Mr.  Lansing,  and  myself,  that  an  announcement 
should  be  made  definitely  to  the  Allied  nations  that  the  United 
States  will  not  send  any  more  troops  to  any  part  of  Russia  .  .  .”^ 

To  W.  E,  Fowler,  who  had  protested  against  having  money 
from  the  War  Chest  given  to  the  Knights  of  Columbus: 

“No  excuse  was  needed  for  your  letter  .  .  .  which  I  have 
read  with  interest  and  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  mo¬ 
tives  which  prompted  it. 

'Telegraphed  by  the  American  charg6  in  the  Netherlands.  Foreign  Relations,  1918, 

Supp.  I,  Vol.  I,  pp.  313-315- 

*March,  The  Nation  at  War,  p.  303. 
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“I  think  you  will  appreciate  the  necessity  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  under  to  recognize  only  a  limited  number  of 
associations  in  trying  to  organize  such  supplementary  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  army  as  organizations  like  the  Y.M.C.A.  are 
able  to  undertake.  The  number  was  limited  in  part  be¬ 
cause  of  the  earnest  advice  of  General  Pershing  to  that 
effect.  We  recognized  those  organizations  which  seemed 
best  prepared  to  render  effective  aid  in  such  matters. 
Having  recognized  them  and  accepted  their  services,  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  we  could  not  discrimi¬ 
nate  amongst  them.  It  v/as  absolutely  necessary,  in  order 
not  to  harass  the  country  with  constant  appeals  for 
money,  to  make  but  a  single  campaign  for  the  funds 
which  would  be  needed  by  those  whose  aid  was  officially 
accepted.  I  am  sure  your  own  good  judgment  will  approve 
this  decision  and  that  you  will  realize  that  no  sort  of  un¬ 
fair  discrimination  was  intended.” 

Thursday^  September  26th. 

About  ten  o’clock  the  President  walked  over  to  the  State 
Department  for  a  short  conference.  Motion  pictures  were  taken 
in  his  study  before  luncheon  for  the  Committee  on  Public 
Information.  Afternoon  appointments:  the  Brazilian  ambassa¬ 
dor;  the  Italian  ambassador;  the  minister  from  Panama; 
Charles  Edward  Russell  and  other  members  of  a  Socialist 
commission  recently  returned  from  Europe,  who  presented 
plans  for  an  educational  campaign  abroad  to  keep  the  working¬ 
men  of  Allied  and  neutral  countries  informed  as  to  the  attitude 
of  American  laboring  men  toward  the  war;  Harry  Cutler,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Committee,  and  Mortimer  Schiff. 

Secretary  McAdoo  to  the  President  in  regard  to  the  foreign 
exchange  situation,  which,  he  said,  “has  largely  ceased  to 
be  a  banking  question  and  becomes  a  question  of  govern¬ 
mental  policy  and  particularly  of  interallied  relations.” 
The  trade  position  of  the  United  States  was  calculated  to 
produce  a  depreciation  of  the  dollar.  He  realized  the  dis- 
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advantages,  both  real  and  sentimental,  of  such  a  situation, 
but  the  financial  credit  of  France,  Great  Britain  and  Italy 
must  be  held  up  by  continued  support  of  their  exchange 
on  the  New  York  market,  even  though  the  difficulties  of 
our  exchange  problem  were  thereby  increased.  Restriction 
of  imports  and  increase  of  exports  constituted  the  ideal 
way  of  improving  the  exchange  situation,  he  thought,  and 
progress  was  being  made  in  that  direction. 

He  was,  he  said,  in  sympathy  with  Senator  Owen’s 
purposes  in  advocating  the  creation  of  a  federal  foreign 
exchange  bank,  but  was  convinced  that  such  a  move  at 
that  time  would  be  a  mistake. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Bulgarian  armies  in  the 
field,  by  order  of  his  government,  proposed  to  the  Com¬ 
manders  of  the  British  armies  in  Macedonia  the  immediate 
cessation  of  operations  on  the  Macedonian  front  to  permit 
the  signing  of  an  armistice.  The  American  charge  in  the 
Netherlands  was  requested  to  transmit  the  announcement 
of  this  proposal  to  the  British  government.  This  he  did 
not  do;  he  did,  however,  forward  the  text  to  Page  in  Lon¬ 
don,  “  to  be  kept  entirely  secret  pending  instructions  from 
the  Department,”  and  he  sent  it  also  to  Washington  for 
instructions.’- 

Secretary  Lansing  to  Ambassador  Morris,  in  reply  to  his 
message  of  the  23rd 

“.  .  .  .  Your  suggestion  that  General  Graves  establish 
himself  at  Omsk  or  any  other  point  in  the  far  interior  must 
be  disapproved  because,  strongly  as  our  sympathies  con¬ 
strain  us  to  make  every  possible  sacrifice  to  keep  the  coun¬ 
try  on  the  Volga  front  out  of  the  hands  of  the  merciless 
Red  Guards,  it  is  the  unqualified  judgment  of  our  military 
authorities  that  to  attempt  military  activities  west  of  the 
Urals  is  to  attempt  the  impossible.  ...  So  far  as  our  co¬ 
operation  is  concerned  we  must  frankly  say  that  the  Czech 
forces  should  retire  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Urals  .  .  . 
With  the  deepest  regret  but  with  perfect  realization  of 
compelling  facts  we  must  in  frankness  say  that  our  assist- 


^Foreign  Relations^  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  pp.  321  3'^3»  47^- 
^his  volume,  p.  422. 
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ance  can  not  be  given  in  the  carrying  out  of  any  other 
program.  .  .  . 

“The  following  you  will  treat  as  strictly  confidential; 

“The  ideas  and  purposes  of  the  Allies  with  respect  to 
military  operations  in  Siberia  and  on  the  ‘Volga  front’  are 
ideas  and  purposes  with  which  we  have  no  sympathy.  .  . 

This  message  was  repeated  to  Ambassador  Francis  in 
Russia,  with  a  preliminary  statement: 

“.  .  .  .  We  will,  of  course,  do  our  utmost  to  send  sup¬ 
plies,  but  cannot  undertake  general  relief,  and  must  pres¬ 
ently,  of  course,  be  cut  off  from  Archangel  by  the  ice  and 
able  to  go  only  to  Murmansk. 

“You  are  advised  that  no  more  American  troops  will 
be  sent  to  the  northern  ports. 

“The  course  which  you  have  followed  is  most  earnestly 
commended.  It  has  the  entire  admiration  of  the  President 
who  has  characterized  it  as  being  thoroughly  American. 
I  highly  approve  of  your  actions.  They  have  been  very 
consistent  and  have  been  guided  by  a  very  sound  judg¬ 
ment  exercised  under  the  most  trying  and  complicated 
circumstances.  The  course  which  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  following  is  not  the  course  of  our  free 
choice  but  that  of  stern  necessity.  .  . 

The  First  American  Army  launched  a  drive  against  German 
forces  between  the  Meuse  and  Aisne  rivers,  east  of  Rheims. 
“.  ...  At  5:30  a.m.  .  .  .  after  three  hours  of  bombardment 
.  .  .  they  shoved  off  to  the  music  of  a  fixed  and  a  rolling 
barrage.  Eight  hundred  Allied  and  American  planes 
dominated  the  enemy  aircraft  during  this  initial  stage 
.  .  .  .”®  Operations  extended  over  three  weeks,  the  chief 
objective  being  to  clear  the  Argonne  Forest  and  reach  the 
high  plain  beyond.  The  advance  menaced  the  only  trans¬ 
portation  lines  by  which  the  Germans  could  withdraw; 
and  resistance  was  stubborn:  “.  .  .  a  most  wicked  task — ” 


'^Foreign  Relations^  1918,  Russia,  Vol.  II,  pp.  392-394. 

^Ibid.,  p.  546.  The  message  to  Morris  was  also  repeated  to  the  American  representa¬ 
tives  in  England,  France,  Italy,  Japan  and  China  and  to  the  Allied  representatives  in 
Washington. 

^Harbord,  The  American  Army  in  France,  p.  435.  For  a  further  account  of  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  fighting,  and  the  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  faced  by  the  troops  many 
of  whom  were  new  at  the  front,  see  Palmer,  Newton  D.  Baker,  Vol.  II,  pp.  356  el  seq. 
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writes  Colonel  Palmer,  “that  of  the  hammerhead  in  the 
long  battle  of  the  Meuse-Argonne  .  . 

To  Senator  Christie  Benet  of  South  Carolina,  a  letter  written  at 
the  suggestion  of  Secretary  Daniels.  It  was  thought  that  an 
appeal  of  this  sort,  which  could  be  printed  “at  home,”  might 
“bring  the  desired  results  .  .  .  and  help  the  Senator”: 

“It  becomes  my  duty  again  to  appeal  to  you  for  your 
vote  in  favor  of  the  Suffrage  Amendment. 

“I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that,  if  you  vote  for  this 
measure,  your  action  will  influence  at  least  two  other 
Senators;  so  that  there  will  be  no  doubt  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  will  pass. 

“  I  assure  you  that  prompt  and  favorable  action  in  the 
premises  is  of  vital  importance  both  nationally  and  inter¬ 
nationally;  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  stating  that  the  passage  of  the  Suffrage  Amendment  at 
this  time  is  absolutely  essential  in  bringing  the  war  to  a 
speedy  and  successful  conclusion. 

“On  this  ground  I  appeal  to  you  to  hold  up  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  hands  at  the  time  of  all  times  when  his  responsi¬ 
bility  to  his  own  country  and  his  obligations  to  the  cause 
of  world-democracy  weigh  most  heavily  upon  him. 

“To  give  me  your  help  in  bearing  that  responsibility 
and  discharging  that  obligation,  I  most  earnestly  ask  your 
vote  in  favor  of  the  Suffrage  Amendment.”^ 

Friday^  September  2yth. 

President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  and  a  family  party  took  an  early 
train  for  New  York.  Tumulty,  who  accompanied  them,  gives 
an  account  of  his  conversation  with  the  President  on  the  train: 
“ ...  he  requested  me  to  read  the  manuscript  [of  his  forthcoming 

^Palmer,  Newton  D.  Baker,  Vol.  II,  p.  347- 

^Within  the  next  twenty-four  hours  the  President  telegraphed  appeals  ^so  to  Sena¬ 
tors  Trammell,  Wolcott,  Shields,  Overman,  Martin  and  Benet  himself.  On  the  28th 
Senator  Benet  announced  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  he  would  vote  agmnst  the 
Suffrage  Amendment;  and  two  days  later  he  wrote  the  President,  explaining  his  action 
and  saying  that  no  decision  of  his  life  had  caused  him  such  concern  as  this  one. 
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address].  As  he  gave  it  to  me  he  said  .  .  .  ‘there  are  many  things 
in  it  which  will  displease  the  Imperialists  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Italy.  The  world  must  be  convinced  that  .  .  . 
America  has  her  own  plan  for  a  world  settlement,  a  plan  which 
does  not  contain  the  germs  of  another  war.  What  I  greatly 
fear,  now  that  the  end  seems  inevitable,  is  that  we  shall  go  back 
to  the  old  days  of  alliances  and  competing  armaments  and  land 
grabbing.  We  must  see  to  it,  therefore,  that  there  is  not  another 
Alsace-Lorraine,  and  that  when  peace  finally  comes,  it  shall 
be  a  permanent  and  a  lasting  peace.  We  must  now  serve  notice 
on  everybody  that  our  aims  and  purposes  are  not  selfish.  In 
order  to  do  this  and  to  make  the  right  impressions,  we  must  be 
brutally  frank  with  friends  and  foes  alike.’  .  .  . 

Arriving  at  i  :2o,  the  party  was  met  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Station  by  Miss  Margaret  Wilson,  Mrs.  McAdoo  and  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  House.  “.  .  .  .  We  drove  directly  to  the  Waldorf 
Hotel,”  records  the  Colonel,  “but  before  we  left  the  train  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  tell  him  of  the  Bulgarian  debacle.  He 
was  intensely  interested.  Gordon  [Auchincloss]  had  read  me 
all  the  cables  over  the  telephone  from  Washington,  and  we 
brought  the  President  to  our  apartment  so  that  he  might  have 
them  read  to  him  over  the  private  wire.  .  . 

Various  messages  about  the  Bulgarian  move  had  come  in, 
among  them  one  from  Charge  Bliss  in  the  Netherlands,  who  had 
now  been  asked  to  transmit  a  message  from  the  Bulgarian 
Premier,  to  the  effect  that  Bulgaria’s  cause  was  “in  conformity 
with  principles  which  led  the  United  States  to  intervene  in 
war”  and  that  the  Bulgarian  government  therefore  appealed 
to  President  Wilson  to  “mediate  to  terminate  bloodshed  in 
southern  theatre  of  war  by  an  armistice.”  Bliss  asked  for  in¬ 
structions  as  to  forwarding  such  a  message.® 

After  sorne  discussion  of  the  action  to  be  taken,  the  President 
wrote  out,  in  pencil,  a  reply  to  go  to  Bliss: 

Appreciate  the  confidence  reposed  in  me  and  am  willing 
to  urge  an  armistice  upon  the  Entente  if  the  Bulgarian  govern¬ 
ment  will  authorize  me  to  say  that  the  conditions  of  the 
armistice  are  left  to  me  for  decision  and  that  the  Bulgarian 
government  will  accept  the  conditions  I  impose.  Otherwise  I 

^Tumulty,  Woodrow  Wilson  As  I  Know  Him,  pp.  301-302. 

"^Intimate  Papers,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  59-60. 

Woreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  p.  323. 
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should  not  be  hopeful  of  the  result  of  mediation  on  my  part  at 
this  juncture  in  so  vital  a  matter.”^ 

The  President  then  returned  to  the  hotel  for  a  short  rest, 
going  out  later  in  the  car  with  Mrs.  Wilson  and  his  daughter 
Margaret.  Everywhere  traffic  was  congested,  and  the  crowds 
cheered  wildly  as  the  President  appeared. 

After  dinner  with  Colonel  and  Mrs.  House  at  their  apart¬ 
ment,  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  were  escorted  to  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  House,  where  the  President  was  to  speak.  As 
the  party  entered  the  hall  a  band  of  soldiers  and  marines  on 
the  platform  stood  at  attention,  and  at  this  signal  the  audience 
rose  to  its  feet  with  spontaneous  and  deafening  applause. 

The  President  was  introduced  by  Governor  Strong  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

“ ....  At  every  turn  of  the  war  we  gain  a  fresh  consciousness 
of  what  we  mean  to  accomplish  by  it.  .  .  .  It  has  become  a 
peoples’  war  .  .  . 

“We  are  all  agreed  that  there  can  be  no  peace  obtained  by 
any  kind  of  bargain  or  compromise  with  the  governments  of 
the  Central  Empires  .  .  . 

“.  .  .  it  will  be  necessary  that  all  who  sit  down  at  the  peace 
table  shall  come  ready  and  willing  to  pay  the  price,  the  only 
price,  that  will  procure  it;  and  ready  and  willing,  also,  to  create 
in  some  virile  fashion  the  only  instrumentality  by  which  it  can 
be  made  certain  that  the  agreements  of  the  peace  will  be  hon¬ 
ored  and  fulfilled. 

“That  price  is  impartial  justice  in  every  item  of  the  settle¬ 
ment,  no  matter  whose  interest  is  crossed;  and  not  only  im¬ 
partial  justice,  but  also  the  satisfaction  of  the  several  peoples 
whose  fortunes  are  dealt  with.  That  indispensable  instrumental¬ 
ity  is  a  League  of  Nations  formed  under  covenants  that  will  be 
efficacious.  .  .  . 

“And,  as  I  see  it,  the  constitution  of  that  League  of  Nations 
and  the  clear  definition  of  its  objects  must  be  a  part,  is  in  a 
sense  the  most  essential  part,  of  the  peace  settlement  itself. 
It  cannot  be  formed  now.  If  formed  now,  it  would  be  merely  a 
new  alliance  confined  to  the  nations  associated  against  a  com¬ 
mon  enemy.  It  is  not  likely  that  it  could  be  formed  after  the 

The  message  was  transmitted  at  three  o’clock  that  afternoon  with  instructions  to 
Bliss,  if  the  conditions  were  accepted,  to  forward  the  Bulgarian  Premier’s  message  to 
the  Department.  Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  p.  324. 
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settlement.  It  is  necessary  to  guarantee  the  peace;  and  the 
peace  cannot  be  guaranteed  as  an  afterthought.  .  .  . 

“In  the  same  sentence  in  which  I  say  that  the  United  States 
will  enter  into  no  special  arrangements  or  understandings  with 
particular  nations  let  me  say  also  that  the  United  States  is 
prepared  to  assume  its  full  share  of  responsibility  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  common  covenants  and  understandings 
upon  which  peace  must  henceforth  rest.  .  . 

Press  response  in  the  United  States  was  for  the  most  part 
enthusiastic.  A  “marvellous  intellectual  performance,”  re¬ 
marked  the  Washington  Post,  “and  a  still  more  marvellous 
exhibition  of  moral  courage.”^  And  the  New  York  Times: 
“When  Woodrow  Wilson  speaks  to  the  American  people  he 
speaks  for  them;  their  wish,  their  purpose,  their  innermost 
thoughts  are  expressed  in  his  words,  for  he  has  an  instinctive 
understanding  of  their  will.  .  .  .”®  Here  and  there  some  doubt 
was  felt— the  Hartford  Courant  and  the  Albany  Knickerbocker 
Press  maintained  that  the  meaning  was  not  entirely  clear,  and 
the  Chattanooga  Times  questioned  the  practicability  of  certain 
details.  However,  the  latter  paper  added,  “there  can  be  no 
quarrel  with  the  principle  involved.”  “President  Wilson  speaks 
for  the  democracy  of  the  world  .  .  .  said  the  St.  Louis  Republic. 

“ .  .  .  .  We  are  receiving  constant  reports,  the  truth  of  which 
seems  beyond  question,”  wrote  Lansing  to  the  President, 
“that  the  retiring  armies  of  Germany  are  destroying 
property  and  committing  outrages  in  the  territory  which 
they  are  forced  to  evacuate,  that  the  destruction  is  with¬ 
out  any  military  benefit  whatsoever,  and  that  this  de¬ 
liberate  lawlessness  is  inspired  by  malice  and  spite.  .  .  . 

“.  .  .  our  peculiar  relationship  to  the  French  and  Bel¬ 
gians,  arising  from  the  fact  that  our  battlefields  are  on 
their  territory  and  their  non-combatants  are  suffering 
from  German  vindictiveness  caused  by  the  successes  of 

^Public  Papers,  Vol.  V,  pp.  253-261  for  entire  address,  in  which  the  President  out¬ 
lined  five  particulars  of  the  American  government’s  “interpretation  of  its  own  duty  with 
regard  to  peace.”  Sent  to  United  States  diplomatic  representatives  in  the  Allied  and 
Associated  countries,  and  given  to  representatives  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Infor¬ 
mation  in  those  countries.  Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  pp.  3i5~3io- 

^Quoted  in  Tumulty,  Woodrow  Wilson  As  I  Know  Him,  p.  306. 

^September  28,  1918. 

‘Quoted  in  the  New  York  Times,  September  30,  1918. 
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our  arms,  raises  the  question  whether  it  is  not  our  right, 
if  not  our  duty,  to  threaten  reprisals  unless  this  wanton 
destruction  and  ill-treatment  by  the  retreating  Germans 
cease. 

“We  have  been  for  some  time,  as  you  know,  pressed  to 
do  this  by  the  French  and  Belgian  Governments  .  .  .  I  .  .  . 
would  appreciate  your  determination  as  to  our  course  of 
action.” 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  the  American  ambassador  in 
Russia,  Secretary  Lansing  telegraphed:  “.  .  . .  The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  has  never  recognized  the 
Bolshevik  authorities  and  does  not  consider  that  its  efforts 
to  safeguard  supplies  at  Archangel  or  to  help  the  Czechs 
in  Siberia  have  created  a  state  of  war  with  the  Bolsheviki.”^ 

Senator  Weeks  introduced  a  resolution  to  create  a  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  Reconstruction.^  A  few  days 
later  a  similar  resolution  was  introduced  in  the  House  by 
Representative  Madden  of  Illinois. 

Saturday^  September  28th. 

Before  leaving  New  York,  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  sent  a 
large  bouquet  of  roses  to  wounded  soldiers  in  the  Ellis  Island 
hospital.  Taking  the  Washington  train  soon  afterward,  they 
were  stopped  for  a  few  minutes  at  Manhattan  Transfer  and  a 
group  of  people  gathered  to  look  curiously  in  through  the  win¬ 
dow  of  their  private  car.  There  they  saw  the  President  sitting 
with  outstretched  hands,  holding  a  skein  of  gray  yarn  for  Mrs. 
Wilson  to  wind.  He  nodded  and  smiled  at  the  interested  audi¬ 
ence,  but  did  not  interrupt  the  business  of  the  moment.  The 
party  arrived  at  the  White  House  in  time  for  dinner. 

The  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  was  offered  to  the  public,  news¬ 
papers  of  the  28th  carrying  an  appeal  from  the  President 
to  the  people.® 

Secretary  Lansing  to  the  President,  a  handwritten  note: 

“Your  address  last  night  is  the  greatest  that  you  have 
ever  made.  I  have  studied  it  line  by  line  and  not  a  word 


^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Russia,  Vol.  II,  pp.  543-544,  548. 
*For  the  President’s  comment,  see  this  volume,  p.  452. 
^Public  Papers,  Vol.  V,  p.  262. 
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could  be  added  or  subtracted  without  impairing  the  sym¬ 
metry  of  the  thought  or  weakening  the  structure  of  the 
message.  It  gives  the  country — the  world — a  very  definite 
goal  to  attain. 

“For  myself  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  saying  what  I  think 
but  could  never  have  said.  It  has  cleared  the  international 
atmosphere  in  a  most  wonderful  way.” 

H.  A.  Garfield  to  the  President,  a  telegram:  “Permit  me  to 
express  my  deep  appreciation  of  the  message  you  have 
just  given  to  the  world.  It  transcends  all  others  in  matter 
and  clearness.  None  can  now  doubt  the  character  and 
purpose  of  our  aims  nor  successfully  pervert  them.” 

Justice  John  H.  Clarke  of  the  Supreme  Court  telegraphed: 
“.  .  .  your  address  is  beyond  all  praise.  Your  exclusion  of 
subsidiary  leagues  within  the  general  league  to  enforce 
peace,  opposition  to  an  economic  war  after  the  present 
war,  and  insistence  upon  justice  for  our  present  enemies 
searches  the  subject  to  the  bottom.  Enduring  peace  is 
impossible  without  all  these.” 

Ambassador  Sharp  reported  from  Paris  that  he  had  presented 
the  President’s  address  to  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  who  gave  it  his  “unreserved  approval.”^ 

In  reply  to  a  query  from  the  Spanish  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  as  to  what  might  be  expected  of  the  Allies  in  case 
Spain  declared  war  upon  Germany,  Lansing  telegraphed 
Ambassador  Willard:  “This  Government  will  of  course  not 
exercise  the  slightest  influence  on  the  action  of  Spain.  If 
Spain,  however,  decides  to  enter  into  a  state  of  war  with 
Germany,  the  United  States  will  naturally  support  and 
assist  her  in  every  practical  way.  The  above  is  for  your 
information  and  guidance  and  not  for  formal  transmission 
to  the  Spanish  Government.”^ 

Congress  passed  a  resolution  appropriating  $1,000,000  to 
fight  the  growing  epidemic  of  Spanish  influenza. 

“The  most  important  prerequisite  for  the  institution  of 
peace,”  read  a  memorandum  prepared  in  the  Gerrnan 
Foreign  Office,  “is  the  formation,  upon  the  free  initiative 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  pp.  328-329. 

Hbid.,  Vol.  II,  pp.  1725-1727.  On  October  5th  Lansing  telegraphed  again;  “.  .  .  I 
desire  to  say  for  your  personal  and  strictly  confidential  information  that  this  Govern¬ 
ment  is  not  anxious  to  have  Spain  enter  into  a  state  of  war  with  Germany  .  .  . 
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of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor,  of  a  new  Government  on  a 
broad  national  basis.  .  .  . 

“The  new  Government  thus  formed  will  approach 
President  Wilson  at  the  opportune  moment  with  the  re¬ 
quest  that  he  undertake  the  restoration  of  peace  .  . 

On  the  same  day  Hindenburg  and  LudendorfF  came  to 
the  conclusion,  independently  of  each  other,  that  Germany 
ought  to  sue  for  peace.® 


Sunday^  September  2gth. 

At  ten  o’clock  Secretary  McAdoo  came  in  to  urge  that  the 
President  address  the  Senate  the  following  day  on  woman 
suffrage.  “ ....  I  knew  that  the  President  did  not  like  to  discuss, 
or  consider,  any  public  question  on  Sunday.  This  was  an  im¬ 
mutable  rule  with  him  which  he  never  violated  except  in  case 
of  emergency.  Nevertheless,  I  felt  that  this  matter  was  of 
sufficient  importance  to  justify  me  .  .  . 

“The  President  listened  patiently,  as  he  always  did,  until  the 
case  had  been  presented  to  him.  He  said,  at  once,  that  there 
was  no  precedent  for  such  a  course  on  his  part  and  that  he 
thought  the  Senate  might  resent  it  ....  it  was  a  question  of 
bringing  just  two  senators  over  to  our  side.  He  thought  it 
would  be  hardly  possible  to  get  them  to  change  their  minds — 
nothing  whatever  could  change  them,  he  thought — but  he 
promised  to  consider  my  suggestion  .  .  .”® 

At  eleven  o’clock  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  walked  to  St. 
John’s  Church.  Secretary  and  Mrs.  McAdoo  were  guests  at 
luncheon.  Senators  Shafroth  of  Colorado  and  Pittman  of 
Nevada  called  at  2:30.  Late  in  the  afternoon  McAdoo  received 
a  telephoned  message  from  Mrs.  Wilson  saying  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  was  writing  the  suffrage  address.^ 

At  midnight  between  the  29th  and  30th,  a  military  con¬ 
vention  was  signed  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Allied  armies  at  Saloniki  and  representatives  of  the 
Bulgarian  government.  “.  .  . .  Convention  brings  hostilities 

'^Preliminary  History  of  the  Armistice,  p.  34. 

^Hindenburg,  Out  of  My  Life,  pp.  428-429;  Ludendorff’s  Own  Story,  Vol.  11,  p.  376. 

®McAdoo,  Crowded  Years,  pp.  496-497. 

Hbid.,  pp.  497-498. 
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with  Bulgaria  to  end.  Bulgarian  representatives  accepted 
all  terms  imposed.  .  . 

The  American  ambassador  in  Italy  reported  that  he  had 
presented  a  copy  of  the  President’s  address  of  the  27th  to 
Sonnino,  according  to  instructions.  Assent  to  the  state¬ 
ment  of  issues  had  been  given,  but  a  number  of  questions 
on  specific  points  were  raised.^ 

Belgian  troops,  operating  in  a  dense  fog,  captured  Dixmude; 
and  the  whole  Passchendaele  Ridge  fell  into  Allied  hands. 
“The  battle  continues  furious  .  .  wrote  Walter  Duran ty. 
“The  enemy  slowly  withdraws  from  key  positions  .  .  . 
every  foot  of  whose  ground  both  he  and  the  Allies  bought 
before  with  blood.  .  ,  .”® 

Ludendorff  and  Hindenburg  informed  the  German  Emperor 
that  an  armistice  must  be  sought.  By  evening  His  Majesty 
had  signed  a  document  granting  parliamentary  govern¬ 
ment — “a  new  epoch  in  Germany’s  internal  history.”^ 
.  The  step  lacked,  however,  the  splendour  of  an  offer¬ 
ing  freely  made  for  the  sake  of  a  people’s  happiness;” 
writes  Nowak,  “it  bore  the  date  of  Ludendorff’s  demand 
for  an  armistice.  .  . 


Monday j  September  yoth. 

At  11:45  the  President,  with  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Dr.  Grayson, 
went  to  the  Senate  Office  Building  to  draw  the  first  number  of 
the  new  draft.  Government  officials,  army  and  navy  officers, 
and  civilians  crowded  the  caucus  room  and  the  President  was 
greeted  by  a  hearty  burst  of  applause.  He  was  immediately 
blindfolded  and  drew  a  capsule,  number  322.  Further  numbers 
were  then  drawn  by  Vice  President  Marshall,  Senator  Sauls- 
bury.  Speaker  Clark,  Secretary  Daniels  and  Acting  Secretary 
Crowell. 

After  returning  to  the  White  House  for  half  an  hour,  he  left 


^Report  of  the  American  consul  general  at  Saloniki,  September  30th.  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations,  1918,  Supp.  I,  Vol.  I,  p.  331. 

Hbid.,  pp.  331-334- 

^Current  History,  November,  1918,  p.  221. 

^Prince  Max  of  Baden,  in  an  address  of  October  5,  1918.  War  Aims  and  Peace  Pro¬ 
posals,  p.  412. 

^Nowak,  The  Collapse  oj  Central  Europe,  pp.  227-228;  Ludendorff’s  Own  Story,  Vol. 
II,  pp.  378-379. 
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again,  this  time  for  the  Senate  chamber,  where  members  of 
Congress  were  waiting  to  hear  his  address  on  woman  suffrage. 

.  It  was  clear,”  writes  McAdoo,  “that  his  appearance  was 
bitterly  resented  by  all  those  opposed  to  the  amendment  and 
that  even  those  who  favored  it  were  influenced  by  senatorial 
tradition  and  the  feeling  that  the  Chief  Executive  should  not 
plead  for  any  particular  measure  which  the  Senate  had  under 
consideration.  An  air  of  hostility,  a  frigid  atmosphere,  always 
heightened  President  Wilson’s  powers.  It  did  on  this  occasion. 
He  spoke  only  fifteen  minutes.  His  speech  was  powerful  and 
impressive  and  carried  a  fighting  edge.  .  . 

“The  unusual  circumstances  of  a  world  war  .  .  .”  began  the 
President,  “will,  I  hope,  justify  in  your  thought,  as  it  does  in 
mine,  the  message  I  have  come  to  bring  to  you.  I  regard  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate  in  the  constitutional  amendment 
proposing  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  women  as  vitally 
essential  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  great  war  of  hu¬ 
manity  in  which  we  are  engaged.  .  .  . 

“It  is  vital  to  the  right  solution  of  the  great  problems  which 
we  must  settle,  and  settle  immediately,  when  the  war  is  over. 
We  shall  need  then  in  our  vision  of  affairs,  as  we  have  never 
needed  them  before,  the  sympathy  and  insight  and  clear  moral 
instinct  of  the  women  of  the  world.  .  . 

Colonel  House  sent  the  President  a  telegram  from  Lord 
Robert  Cecil,  expressing  his  “personal  deep  appreciation” 
of  the  address  of  September  27th.  “.  .  .  .  It  is,  if  I  may  say 
so,  the  finest  description  of  our  war  aims  yet  uttered,  and 
will  give  us  all  ‘renewed  courage’  .  . 

The  Italian  ambassador  at  Washington  to  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  Phillips:  “.  .  .  the  Royal  Italian  Government  has 
recently  declared  that  they  consider  ‘  the  movement  of  the 
Jugo-Slav  peoples  for  the  conquest  of  their  independence 


*McAdoo,  Crowded  Years,  p.  498. 

^Public  Papers,  Vol.  V,  pp.  263-267.  Senator  Atlee  Pomerene  wrote  the  President 
the  next  day;  “. . . .  I  cannot  tell  you  how  it  pains  me  to  find  myself  in  a  position  where 
I  cannot  agree  with  you.  .  . .”  He  could  not,  he  said,  see  how  woman  suffrage  could  be 
regarded  as  a  war  issue.  “.  . .  .  It  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  raise  this 
question,  to  say  that  under  our  scheme  of  government  all  states  now  have  woman 
suffrage  that  want  it,  and  all  other  states  can  have  it  as  soon  as  they  want  it,  without 
any  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution.  .  .  .” 

Hntimaie  Papers,  Vol.  IV,  p.  72. 
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and  for  their  constitution  into  a  free  state  as  being  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  for  which  the  Allies  are 
fighting  and  with  the  aims  of  a  just  and  lasting  peace’. 
Chancellor  von  Herding  resigned,  his  place  being  filled  the 
following  day  by  Prince  Maxmilian  of  Baden,  Liberal. 


The  women  o 


f  America  are  too  noble  and  too 


77 


intelligent  and  too  devoted  to  be  slackers  whe¬ 
ther  you  give  or  withhold  this  thing  that  is  mere 
justice;  but  I  know  the  magic  it  will  work  in 
their  thoughts  and  spirits  if  you'  give  it  them. 

1  propose  it  as  I  would  propose  to  admit  soldiers 


"to  the  suffrage,  thT'men'^t^  u r  liber¬ 

ties  and  the  liberties  of  toe  world,  were  they  ex¬ 
cluded,  The  tasks  of  the  women  lie  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  war,  and  I  know  how  much  stronger 
that  heart  will  beat  if  you  do  this  just  thing 
and  show  our  women  that  you  trust  them  as  much 
as  you  in  fact  and  of  necessity  depend  upon  them. 


Wilson  Urges  Woman  Suffrage 
A  fragment  of  President  Wilson  s  draft  of  his  address  to  the  Senate 
on  woman  suffrage,  September  30,  1918,  written  on  his  own  type¬ 
writer.  The  two  bits  of  paper,  pasted  together,  evidence  the  haste 
with  which  the  message  was  prepared. 


To  James  A.  Finch,  who  had  offered  his  services  wherever  they 
might  be  needed: 

“Your  letter  .  .  .  does  you  honor  and  I  respect  and 
thank  you  for  it.  But  my  chief  difficulty  just  now  consists 
in  keeping  thoroughly  trained  and  competent  men  at  the 
tasks  they  are  already  performing,  and  I  must  say  frankly 
that  I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  leave  your  work  in  the 


^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  p.  826. 
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Department  of  Justice.  It  is  more  useful  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  than  work  you  could  do  elsewhere. 

“If  this  disappoints  you,  I  am  genuinely  sorry,  but  it 
is  my  duty  to  make  this  reply.” 

To  William  Kent,  who  had  sent  over  sections  from  a  pamphlet 
issued  by  the  American  Defence  Society: 

“.  .  .  I  entirely  agree  with  your  judgment  as  to  the 
propaganda  of  the  American  Defence  Society.  It  is  as¬ 
tonishing  to  me  that  some  of  the  responsible  men  whose 
names  are  given  as  Vice  Presidents  or  Trustees  should 
lend  their  authority  to  such  damnable  stuff^ — for  it  is 
nothing  less.”^ 

To  L.  S.  Rowe,  who  wrote:  “.  .  .  .  Your  address  of  last  evening 
marks  another  step  in  the  progress  of  this  nation  toward  the 
great  goal  as  the  liberator  of  humanity.  It  contains  a  new 
Magna  Charta  for  mankind.”: 

“You  attach  to  my  speech  .  .  .  just  the  significance 
which  I  hoped  it  would  carry  to  those  who  heard  it.  You 
may  rightly  judge,  therefore,  of  the  gratification  which 
your  letter  .  .  .  has  given  me.” 


Tuesday,  October  ist. 

Before  cabinet  meeting  the  President  received  Governor 
Hobby  of  Texas.  Late-afternoon  appointments:  delegates  to 
the  National  Race  Congress;  Representative  Ferris  of  Okla¬ 
homa  and  W.  J.  Cochran  of  the  Democratic  National  Com¬ 
mittee;  Vance  C.  McCormick  and  Homer  S.  Cummings,  who 
discussed  political  conditions.  George  Creel  was  a  guest  at 
dinner. 

A  message  from  the  President  was  read  at  assemblies  of  the 
new  Students’  Army  Training  Corps  in  more  than  500 
colleges  throughout  the  country:  “. .  .  you  . .  .  have  become 

•The  President  wrote  Creel  the  same  day:  .  Will  it  not  be  possible  for  you  to  see 

to  it  that  none  of  the  stuff  of  this  so-called  American  Defence  Society  gets  out  of  the 
country?” 
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comrades  in  the  common  cause  of  making  the  world  a 
better  place  to  live  in.  .  . 

He  likewise  made  public  a  message  addressed  “to  all  those 
on  land  or  sea  who  have  followed  a  seafaring  life.”^ 

In  reply  to  a  protest  against  alleged  ill-treatment  of  colored 
soldiers,  Tumulty  wrote  a  letter,  drafted  by  Secretary 
Baker  and  approved  with  slight  changes  by  the  President: 
“ .  .  .  .  The  President  directs  me  to  say  that  he  feels  a  sin¬ 
cere  appreciation  of  the  loyalty  of  the  members  of  the 
colored  race,  and  of  their  services  in  helping  to  win  the 
war,  and  he  desires  me  to  convey  to  you  his  assurance  that 
colored  men  will  be  afforded  the  fullest  possible  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  commissions,  promotions  and  advancement  on 
their  merits.” 

General  Graves  to  the  War  Department,  reporting  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  Siberia.  The  Russian  people,  he  said,  felt  more 
confidence  in  the  statements  of  the  United  States  and  in 
American  troops  than  in  those  of  the  Allies;  but  if  close 
cooperation  with  Japan  were  continued  this  would  not  be 
so  for  long.  He  added  that  unless  the  railroads  were  opened 
and  run  on  a  business  basis,  he  did  not  see  how  the  Russian 
people  would  get  along  during  the  winter.  This  report  was 
sent  to  the  President  on  November  6th. 

The  suffrage  amendment  was  defeated  in  the  Senate,  53“3i' 
Senator  Jones  of  New  Mexico  immediately  gave  notice 
that  on  the  next  legislative  day  he  would  move  a  recon¬ 
sideration  of  the  vote. 

Balfour,  in  the  course  of  a  comment  upon  President  Wilson’s 
address  of  September  27th,  said:  “.  .  .  in  order  to  make  the 
League  of  Nations  possible,  victory,  and  complete  victory, 
is  absolutely  necessary  .  .  . 

“Germany  can  only  be  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations  when  the  international  system  has  been  reformed 
by  a  great  and  wise  and  all-embracing  peace;  and  that  can 
never  take  place  until  Germany  not  merely  has  been 
obliged  to  change  her  profession  of  faith,  but  until  Ger¬ 
many  finds  herself  in  a  position  when  all  her  dreams  of 
world  domination  are  torn  to  pieces  before  her  eyes,  and 


^Public  Papers,  Vol.  V,  p.  268. 
Hbid.,  pp.  269-271. 
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when  she  is  left  powerful,  indeed,  as  she  will  be  left  power¬ 
ful  doubtless,  prosperous  doubtless,  and  wealthy,  but  no 
longer  the  tyrant  who  can  use  the  nations  which  she  is  in 
a  position  to  influence  to  subserve  her  own  dreams  of 
world  empire.”^ 

Ludendorff  urged  his  government  to  issue  a  peace  proposal 
at  once,  without  waiting  for  the  formation  of  a  new  govern¬ 
ment:  .  Today  the  troops  are  holding  their  own;  what 

may  happen  tomorrow  cannot  be  foreseen.  The 

Army  could  not  wait  forty-eight  hours  longer.  .  .  .” 
Hindenburg  agreed  to  a  postponement  of  a  few  hours 
only,  so  that  a  new  government  might  be  formed.^ 

British  troops,  under  General  Allenby,  entered  Damascus 
and  were  received  with  “ecstatic  joy.”®  A  week  later  Beirut 
fell. 

To  T.  JV.  Gregory^  referring  to  the  case  of  a  German  alien  who 
had  been  removed  from  the  District  of  Columbia: 

“The  enclosed  letter  from  his  wife  was  handed  to  me 
this  morning  by  a  rather  pitiful  old  German  whom  I  see 
occasionally  looking  after  the  flowers  around  the  club 
house  at  the  Virginia  Golf  Course.  I  must  say  it  appeals  to 
me,  and  I  am  sending  it  to  you  to  ask  if  there  is  any 
legitimate  way  in  which  the  poor  old  fellow  could  be  re¬ 
leased  from  his  present  restrictions.”^ 

To  Winthrop  M.  Daniels: 

“Thank  you  for  the  joint  views  of  yourself  and  Woolley 
about  a  federal  utility  board.  I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot, 
without  cutting  across  the  necessary  coordinations,  create 
just  such  a  board  as  you  and  he  suggest,  but  my  mind  and 
my  little  war  board  that  meets  on  Wednesdays  are  at 
work  on  the  subject,  and  I  hope  that  we  can  work  out 
something  sensible.” 

ar  Aims  and  Peace  Proposals,  pp.  407-409. 

'^Preliminary  History  of  the  Armistice,  pp.  40-42. 

^W.  T.  Massey,  British  war  correspondent  with  Allenby’s  army,  Current  History, 
December,  1918,  pp.  407-408. 

^Gregory  replied  that  the  man  would  be  allowed  to  enter  the  District  for  the  present. 
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To  John  R.  Mott,  enclosing  a  letter  from  J.  W.  Alexander,  in 
regard  to  political  propaganda  by  men  in  the  Y.M.C.A.  service: 

“I  know  you  will  read  the  enclosed  with  the  same  feel¬ 
ings  with  which  I  read  it.  The  writer  of  the  letter  is  one 
of  the  finest  men  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

“Of  course,  I  do  not  want  the  men  in  the  Y.M.C.A. 
service  chosen  with  the  least  regard  to  politics,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  may  lead  to  very  serious  results  if  this  is  the 
attitude  and  action  of  the  men  we  are  sending  abroad.  It 
affects  the  administration,  not  the  party.  Will  you  not  be 
kind  enough  to  have  it  discreetly  looked  into?” 

To  William  H.  Briggs  of  Harper  &  Brothers: 

“Mr.  Tumulty  has  shown  me  your  letter  .  .  .  about  the 
suggestion  that  my  History  of  the  American  People  be 
used  in  some  way  as  material  for  moving  pictures.  I  am 
complimented  that  you  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  May¬ 
flower  Conipany  should  think  that  its  use  in  that  way 
would  be  serviceable,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  can  in 
no  circumstances  consent.  I  have  been  very  much  dis¬ 
pleased  myself  recently  by  the  use  certain  public  men 
have  made  of  their  writings  through  the  movies,  and  I 
believe  that  I  follow  the  true  instinct  when  I  say  that  no 
such  use  of  my  History  would  be  acceptable  to  the  people 
of  the  country.  I  cannot  afford  to  embark  in  commercial 
ventures  of  this  or  any  other  kind. 

“Pray  do  not  regard  this  as  a  criticism.  It  is  merely  a 

decision.” 

To  Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary,  who  had  written  an  enthusiastic 
letter  about  the  President’s  address  of  September  27th:  .... 

It  was  the  greatest  of  all  public  utterances  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  clear,  emphatic,  explicit,  comprehensive  and  con¬ 
vincing.  .  .  .”: 

“Your  kind  letter  .  .  .  has  given  me  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure.  .  .  .  The  speech  certainly  came  from  the  heart 
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and  represented  the  very  deep  anxiety  I  have  that  the 
whole  temper  of  the  nations  engaged  against  Germany 
should  be  a  temper  of  high-minded  justice.  In  proportion 
as  that  is  their  temper,  they  are  the  more  sure  of  the  kind 
of  triumph  which  will  bring  blessings  to  the  world.” 

W ednesday^  October  2nd. 

Before  the  meeting  of  the  “war  cabinet”  the  President  re¬ 
ceived  the  new  military  attache  of  the  French  Embassy,  who 
called  to  pay  his  respects.  Late-afternoon  appointments: 
Former  Governor  Adams  of  Colorado;  Secretary  Wilson  and 
O.  M.  Eidlitz,  who  was,  on  the  i8th,  appointed  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Housing  and  Transportation  of  the  Department  of 
Labor;  the  Italian  ambassador. 

Secretary  Lansing  sent  over  a  copy  of  a  personal  and  confi¬ 
dential  letter  from  Minister  Schmedeman  who,  before 
leaving  Norway,  had  received  from  the  Prime  Minister  a 
message  for  President  Wilson:  “.  .  .  the  neutrals  feel  that 
the  peace  which  President  Wilson  stands  for  will  be  a  peace 
that  all  neutrals  will  be  satisfied  with.” 

Secretary  Lansing  instructed  American  representatives  in 
England,  France,  Italy,  Serbia  and  Greece  to  inform  the 
governments  to  which  they  were  accredited  according  to 
the  following  statement  (drafted  by  the  President) : 

“.  .  . .  In  connection  with  the  recently  arranged  armistice 
entered  into  between  the  commander  of  the  Allied  military 
forces  operating  in  Macedonia  and  the  commissioners  of 
the  Bulgarian  Government,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  in  expressing  its  gratification  at  the  practical  with¬ 
drawal  of  Bulgaria  from  her  alliance  with  the  German  and 
Austro-Hungarian  Empires  and  the  consequent  cessation 
of  hostilities,  feels  that  it  should  very  frankly  state  that  it 
cannot  but  regard  every  question  which  concerns  the 
Balkan  states  as  an  essential  part  of  the  general  peace 
settlement  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  region  of  Europe  more 
likely  to  be  a  seed-bed  for  war  than  the  Balkans.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  firmly  convinced  that 
peace  with  Bulgaria  cannot  be  treated  apart  from  a  general 
Balkan  settlement  without  embarrassing  the  consideration 
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of  such  subjects  as  the  reopening  of  the  treaties  of  Brest- 
Litovsk  and  Bucharest  and  making  very  difficult  many 
matters  of  final  consideration.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  desires  to  register  the  opinion  that  it  would 
be  very  hazardous  to  treat  separately  any  part  of  the 
whole  subject  which  will  be  included  in  the  final  treaty  of 
peace.  ^ 

Pershing  telegraphed  the  War  Department:  “Our  Allies  and 
Marshal  Foch  understand  our  8o-division  program  to 
mean  that  by  July  i,  1919,  we  shall  have  in  France  80 
combat  divisions  .  . 

The  Spanish  influenza  epidemic  was  now  taking  a  terrible 
toll,  forty-three  states  being  affected.  Rapid  ship  construc¬ 
tion  was  interfered  with;  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  New  York 
and  other  cities  took  public  measures  to  control  the  disease. 
On  the  Sth,  six  hospitals  in  New  York  were  commandeered 
for  the  exclusive  treatment  of  influenza  victims. 

“.  .  .  according  to  all  human  calculation,”  said  Baron  von 
dem  Bussche  of  the  German  Supreme  Army  Command  in 
a  statement  to  the  Party  leaders  of  the  Reichstag,  “there 
exists  no  longer  any  prospect  of  compelling  the  enemy  to 
plead  for  peace.  .  .  For  this  condition  two  main  reasons 
were  alleged:  Allied  tanks  in  large  numbers  had  frequently 
broken  the  nerve  of  the  German  soldiers;  the  Allies  had 
America  to  draw  on,  whereas  German  reserves  were  practi¬ 
cally  exhausted.® 

The  Austrian  naval  base  at  Durazzo  was  destroyed  by  Allied 
warships. 

To  Secretary  Lansing,  in  regard  to  Ambassador  Francis’  plan 
for  organizing  an  American-Slavic  legion  in  Russia: 

“I  must  say  that  I  have  very  serious  doubts  .  .  .  Even 
if  the  ^1,300,000  spoken  of  is  used,  it  will  go  a  very  little 
way,  and  knowing  certainly,  as  I  do,  that  we  cannot 
supply  any  more  money  for  such  purposes,  I  think  that 
Francis  ought  to  be  definitely  apprised  of  the  fact  .  .  . 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  p.  334- 

^Palmer,  Newton  D.  Baker,  Vol.  II,  p.  3^4- 

^Preliminary  History  of  the  Armistice,  pp. 
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and  asked  to  consider  the  consequences  which  may  follow. 
We  cannot  maintain  an  army,  our  own  or  another,  in 
Northern  Russia,  much  as  we  should  wish  to  do  so,  and 
while  I  would  wish  Francis  to  know  how  much  we  admire 
the  spirit  and  success  with  which  he  has  guided  matters 
at  Archangel,  I  think  we  ought  to  apprise  him  very  defi¬ 
nitely  of  the  limiting  facts. 

To  Frank  L.  Polk,  who  had  congratulated  the  President  on  his 
address  of  September  27th.  .  It  struck  a  note  that  will  give 

several  of  your  friends  in  Europe  more  than  a  few  serious 
moments.”: 

“.  .  .  .  I  am  heartily  glad  you  liked  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  speech. 

“I  hope  you  feel  stronger  and  better  than  a  bull  moose.” 
To 'Judge  y.  fV.  Wescott: 

“.  .  .  .  As  for  the  letter  to  Mr.  Dickerson  that  you  sug¬ 
gest,  I  don’t  think  you  realize  into  what  trouble  you  might 
be  getting  me.  I  am  asked  for  a  letter  in  almost  every 
congressional  district,  and  circumstances  which  I  could 
easily  expound  to  you  if  I  had  you  by  my  side  have  made 
it  so  unwise  for  me  to  ‘hand  pick’  candidates  in  such  a 
fashion,  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  refrain  from  writing 
any  such  letters,  except  upon  such  extraordinary  occasion 
as  naturally  called  a  letter  forth. 

“I  greatly  admire  what  Mr.  Dickerson  has  done.  He 
has  acted  with  the  highest  motives  and  I  am  sure  could 
be  most  serviceable  to  the  country  in  Congress.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  certainly  needs  the  support  of  such  men. 

“If  you  have  occasion  to  make  a  speech  in  Mr.  Dicker¬ 
son’s  behalf,  please  feel  at  liberty  to  quote  that  sentiment 
from  me.” 


‘Lansing  telegraphed  the  substance  of  the  President’s  letter  to  Ambassador  Francis 
on  the  3rd.  Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Russia,  Vol.  II,  p.  551. 
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To  Major  General  William  C.  Gorgas,  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Army;  and  Rear-Admiral  William  C.  Braisted,  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Navy: 

“Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  one  of  the  most 
trustworthy  and  sensible  men  I  have  ever  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  ...  in  the  case  of  whose  .  .  .  daughter  Dr. 
Cotton  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
at  Trenton  has  eflfected  a  most  interesting  and  complete 
cure.  I  was  very  much  interested  in  Dr.  Cotton’s  work 
when  I  was  Governor  at  Trenton,  and  learned  to  repose 
a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  him.  Will  you  not  be  kind 
enough  to  give  this  letter  your  careful  consideration,  and 
get  into  consultation  with  Dr.  Cotton  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  whether  cooperation  such  as  he  suggests  cannot  be 
beneficially  established?  The  matter  is  one  of  such  capital 
importance  that  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  no 
possible  plan  of  curing  our  men  suffering  from  all  sorts  of 
shock  ought  to  be  overlooked.” 

To  Frank  W.  Jackson: 

“I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  every  just  effort  being 
made  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  alleviate  the 
terrible  sufferings  of  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor.  None  have 
suffered  more  or  more  unjustly  than  they.  They  are  bound 
by  many  ties  to  the  rest  of  the  liberty  loving  peoples  in 
the  world  who  are  fighting  to  free  all  weak  and  oppressed 
nationalities  from  the  cruelty  and  oppression  of  strong 

and  autocratic  governments. 

“The  Greeks  in  Asia  Minor  have  by  their  thrift  and 
enterprise  shown  themselves  to  be  possessed  of  qualities 
most  essential  to  the  future  economic  development  of  that 
fertile  country. 

“Their  steadfast  allegiance  to  their  Christian  faith  in 
the  face  of  every  inducement  and  threat  to  abandon  it, 
commends  them  most  strongly  to  all  who  believe  in  the 
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principles  of  religious  freedom.  And  their  adherence  to  the 
ideals  of  Constitutional  government  should  make  them 
peculiarly  the  object  of  the  cordial  sympathy  of  the 
American  people,  the  foundation  stones  of  whose  political 
structure  are  freedom  and  liberty. 

“For  these  reasons  I  warmly  commend  the  efforts  being 
made  by  the  Relief  Committee  for  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor 

yy 


To  Cleveland  H.  Dodge: 

“. .  .  I  share  your  happiness  about  the  apparent  clearing 
up  of  the  situation  in  the  Balkans.  I  hope  with  all  my 
heart  that  we  can  now  work  out  some  kind  of  justice  for 
those  distracted  states.” 


Thursday y  October  jrd. 

At  2:15  the  President  received  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt 
and  a  committee  of  woman  suffrage  leaders,  who  thanked  him 
for  his  recent  address  to  the  Senate.  “.  .  .  I  do  not  deserve  your 
gratitude.  .  .  .”  said  the  President.  “.  .  .  when  my  conversion 
to  this  idea  came,  it  came  with  an  overwhelming  command  that 
made  it  necessary  that  I  should  omit  nothing  and  use  the 
position  I  occupied  to  enforce  it,  if  I  could  possibly  do  so.  .  .  . 
history  will  deal  very  candidly  with  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  head  of  a  Government  asked  the  kind  of  support  that  I 
asked  the  other  day,  and  did  not  get  it.  ...  I  have  to  restrain 
myself  sometimes  from  intellectual  contempt.  That  is  a  sin, 
I  am  afraid,  and  being  a  good  Presbyterian,  I  am  trying  to 
refrain  from  it. . .  The  address  was  taken  down  by  a  stenogra¬ 
pher,  and  the  women  asked  permission  to  have  it  published. 
This,  however,  the  President  thought  inadvisable.^ 

Late-afternoon  appointments:  B.  M.  Baruch;  Alfred  Smith; 
Assistant  Secretary  Crowell  and  General  March;  Senator  Lewis 
of  Illinois;  George  La  Monte,  who  discussed  the  case  of  Theo¬ 
dora  Poliak;  Senator  Gerry  of  Rhode  Island.  Evening  at  the 
Belasco  Theater. 


'^Public  Papers,  Vol.  V,  pp.  272-273. 

’Mrs.  Catt  to  Josephus  Daniels,  supplied  by  Mr.  Daniels  to  the  author. 
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Secretary  McAdoo  to  the  President,  calling  attention  to  the 
danger  that  Congress  might  adjourn  without  having 
enacted  the  Revenue  bill.  “ In  that  case,”  he  wrote, 

“  the  future  financial  operations  of  the  Government  will  be 
gravely  imperilled.  This  is  not  an  overstatement.” 

The  British  charge  notified  the  Department  of  State  that  his 
government  would  concur  in  any  agreement  reached  by 
the  United  States  and  Japan  for  railroad  control  in  Siberia.^ 

Von  Hindenburg  telegraphed  the  new  German  Chancellor: 
“.  .  .  the  situation  is  daily  growing  more  acute,  and  may 
force  the  Supreme  Army  Command  to  very  serious  de¬ 
cisions. 

“Under  these  circumstances  it  is  imperative  to  bring  the 
struggle  to  an  end  in  order  to  spare  the  German  people 
and  their  allies  useless  sacrifice.  Every  day’s  delay  costs 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  brave  soldiers.”^ 

The  first  German  armistice  note  was  dated  October  3rd, 
received  in  Washington  on  the  6th,  and  actually  presented 
on  the  7th. 

To  Secretary  McAdoo  who  had  reported  the  serious  effect  of  the 
increase  in  shipyard  machinists’  wages  upon  the  wages  of  ma¬ 
chinists  in  railroad  work: 

“It  will  be  a  round-about  way  to  discuss  with  me  the 
forthcoming  Macy  report.  I  beg  that  you  will  get  hold  of 
Macy  himself,  or  better,  ask  him  to  let  you  present  your 
views  to  his  entire  committee.  I  am  writing  today  to  Mr. 
Macy,  asking  him  to  get  in  touch  with  you.  I  happen  to 
know  that  they  are  in  a  peculiar  case  because  of  certain 
agreements  they  made  some  time  ago  with  the  shipyard 
employees  in  the  Western  division.” 

To  G.  S.  MacFarland,  who  wrote  of  the  public  utilities  situation 
in  general,  and  especially  of  the  traction  companies  in  Buffalo. 
There  seemed  to  be,  he  wrote,  only  one  way  in  which  the 
Federal  government  could  “prudently  interfere  :  namely,  the 

Tor  further  negotiations  on  this  subject,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Russia,  Vol. 
Ill,  pp.  I'll  et  seq. 

^Preliminary  History  of  the  Armistice,  p.  48. 
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appointment  by  the  President  of  a  commission  with  “definite 
instructions  to  place  themselves  at  the  service  of  any  local  au¬ 
thority  which  wanted  advice  and  assistance  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  into  effect  the  plan  first  adopted  in  Boston  and 
applied  recently  to  local  conditions  by  the  City  Council  in 
Chicago”: 

.  Like  yourself,  I  am  daily  fortified  in  my  judgment 
about  the  part  the  United  States  government  should  play 
(or  rather  should  not  play)  with  regard  to  the  public 
utilities  throughout  the  country.  I  am  even  a  little  shy  of 
following  out  the  suggestion  you  make,  because  I  find  that 
our  commissions  get  sympathetically  engaged  and  more 
and  more  deeply  involved.” 


Friday y  October  4th. 

Governor  Stanley  of  Kentucky  called  to  see  the  President 
before  luncheon.  Afternoon  appointments:  Robert  S.  Brookings, 
who  discussed  matters  before  the  Price  Fixing  Committee,  with 
especial  regard  to  steel  rails;  Thomas  W.  Lamont,  with  whom 
the  President  talked  over  the  political  situation;  Senator 
Shafroth  of  Colorado  and  Governor  Hobby  of  Texas. 

Lansing  telegraphed  Ambassador  Sharp  in  Paris  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  disapproved  the  French  suggestion  for  double 
retaliation  upon  Austrians  for  their  threats  to  execute 
Allied  aviators  found  to  be  carrying  manifestoes.  He  then 
presented  the  counter-proposal  of  the  United  States: 
Austrian  authorities  should  be  informed  that  the  Allies 
denounced  the  proposed  treatment  of  captured  aviators, 
and  that  any  such  action  would  “invite  extreme  measures 
to  prevent  its  continuance.”^ 

Secretary  Baker,  at  Foch’s  headquarters,  inquired  how  many 
American  divisions  he  would  need  to  win  the  war  in  1919. 

“‘Forty!’  Foch  replied. 

“‘I  think  I  must  have  misunderstood  the  Marshal,’ 
Baker  said  to  the  interpreter.  ‘Will  you  repeat  the  question 
and  make  sure  that  he  understands  that  I  am  referring  to 
divisions  to  be  in  France  for  use  in  1919?’ 


^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  2,  p.  786. 
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“When  the  interpreter  repeated  the  question,  Foch 
replied:  ‘I  understood  the  Secretary,  and  my  answer  is 
forty.’ 

“‘But,  Marshal,  there  are  nearly  that  many  divisions 
in  France  now,  and  General  Pershing  is  urging  upon  me 
the  necessity  for  100  divisions  in  1919.’ 

“‘I  win  the  war  with  forty,’  Foch  replied.”^ 

American  troops,  after  days  of  terrible  fighting,  were  finally 
astride  the  German  Kriemhilde  line,  “the  last  organized 
defense  system  between  them  and  the  border  of  Belgium.”^ 

To  Governor  S.  V.  Stewart  of  Montana: 

“Your  letter  propounds  a  question  which  it  is  very  easy 
and  very  pleasant  to  answer.  Senator  Walsh  has  earned 
for  himself  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  a  place  of 
real  distinction,  and  has  earned  it  not  only  by  being  con¬ 
stant  and  diligent  to  promote  the  legitimate  interests  of 
his  State  and  by  a  consistent  support  of  the  constructive 
measures  which  have  during  his  term  been  enacted  in  the 
public  interest,  but  also  by  very  unusual  legal  ability  and 
political  judgment.  My  own  feeling  towards  him,  of 
course,  is  very  warm  because  of  his  very  consistent  and 
generous  support  of  the  administration,  but  that  ground 
of  approbation  is  perhaps  too  personal,  and  I  mention  it 
only  because  it  gives  me  so  much  pleasure  to  do  so.” 

To  J.  Weller  Long: 

.  I  fully  realize,  and  hope  and  believe  the  War 
Department  fully  realizes,  the  danger  of  too  far  depleting 
the  agricultural  labor  of  the  country,  and  I  shall  from  time 
to  time  try  to  give  my  personal  attention  to  the  matter. 
It  is,  as  you  say,  of  capital  importance. 

“With  regard  to  the  suggestion  that  we  should  establish 
a  draft  for  farm  labor,  it  occurs  to  me  that  that  would 


‘Related  to  Frederick  Palmer  by  Newton  D.  Baker,  from  memory.  Palmer,  Newton 
D.  Baker,  Vol.  II,  p-  348. 

^Current  History,  November,  1918,  p.  230. 
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hardly  be  consistent  with  our  ideas  of  the  utter  freedom 
of  labor.  But  it  would  be  entirely  consistent  with  all  our 
standards  for  the  great  farm  organizations  of  the  country 
to  undertake  to  enroll  a  great  volunteer  force  of  men 
pledged  to  devote  themselves  to  the  industry,  and  the 
very  publicity  of  the  process,  with  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  why  it  was  undertaken,  would  serve  to  relieve  the 
men  who  enlisted  of  any  suspicion  of  being  desirous  of 
avoiding  the  military  draft.  .  .  .” 


Saturday^  October  yth. 

Afternoon  appointments;  Senators  Walsh  of  Montana  and 
Henderson  of  Nevada,  to  witness  the  signing  of  the  Mineral  bill; 
Vance  C.  McCormick;  the  Italian  ambassador,  to  present  a 
detachment  of  Italian  soldiers. 

Secretary  Lansing  sent  over  a  report  from  George  D.  Herron 
in  regard  to  his  latest  interview  with  De  Fiori'^ — a  “most 
remarkable  document”  according  to  Lansing.  .  No 

one  in  Europe  is  supposed  to  know  about  these  conver¬ 
sations,”  wrote  Herron,  “except  Mr.  Balfour,  to  whom  I 
send  duplicates  by  arrangement.  .  .  .” 

De  Fiori  was  this  time  speaking  directly  at  the  author¬ 
ization  of  the  German  Foreign  Office.  He  had  come,  Herron 
wrote,  with  a  view  to  making  one  special  point,  and  ob¬ 
taining  an  answer  to  one  special  question.  The  point  was: 
that  President  Wilson,  by  proposing  “definite  and  reason¬ 
able  terms  of  peace  to  Germany  in  the  name  of  the  En¬ 
tente”  could  win  a  moral  victory  over  the  German  people. 
And  the  question  was:  did  some  way  exist,  in  which  Ger¬ 
many  could  convey  “official  propositions”  to  the  United 
States  either  through  a  neutral  power  or  through  Herron 
himself,  with  the  understanding  that  they  would  be  kept 
confidential  unless  and  until  a  favorable  result  should  have 
been  reached?  To  which  Herron  had  replied  that  even  if 
he  were  disposed  to  make  inquiry  of  the  President,  he  was 


‘Dr.  de  Fiori  was  connected  with  the  Bavarian  government,  and  Herron  identified 
him  as  the  most  clever  and  sincere  of  the  German  “peace  messengers.” 
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certain  that  it  would  be  useless  to  do  so.  If  Germany 
wished  peace,  she  must  “openly  and  officially  say  so,”  and 
state  the  terms  upon  which  she  was  ready  to  make  it. 

The  new  German  Chancellor  outlined  his  peace  policy  and 
announced  the  first  note  in  the  Reichstag: 

“ ....  I  have  taken  this  step  not  only  for  the  salvation 
of  Germany  and  its  allies,  but  of  all  humanity,  which  has 
been  suffering  for  years  through  the  war. 

“I  have  taken  it  also  because  I  believe  the  thoughts 
regarding  the  future  wellbeing  of  the  nation  which  were 
proclaimed  by  Mr.  Wilson  are  in  accord  with  the  general 
ideas  cherished  by  the  new  German  Government  and  with 
it  the  overwhelming  majority  of  our  people.  ... 

“  I  hope  ...  for  the  sake  of  all  mankind  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  will  receive  our  offer  as  we  mean 
it 

Panic  on  the  Berlin  Stock  Exchange  was  reported,  shipping 
and  armament  company  shares  being  especially  affected. 


To  Secretary  Lansing,  who  had  suggested  that  John  Ridgely 
Carter  of  the  firm  of  Morgan-Harjes  in  Paris  be  sent  as  Special 
Agent  to  Sofia: 

“.  .  .  .  Men  who  have  been  living  long  abroad  are  very 
apt,  I  am  afraid,  to  be  out  of  touch  with  our  views  over 
here,  and  moreover  I  should  not  be  willing  to  send  Mr. 
Carter,  so  long  as  he  retains  his  present  business  connec¬ 
tions  anyway,  to  represent  the  government.  I  think  it 
would  be  very  much  better  to  select  someone  who  is  now 
on  this  side  of  the  water,  whom  we  know  and  whom  we 
can  impregnate  with  our  own  views  as  thoroughly  as 
possible.” 

To  Senator  Lee  S.  Overman,  who  had  sent  the  President  a  copy 
of  Senator  Weeks’  reconstruction  resolution  of  September  27th, 
and  also  a  copy  of  the  bill  he  himself  had  introduced  on  the 
3rd,  as  a  “counter-movement.”  Overman’s  bill  authorized  the 


^Current  History,  December,  1918,  pp.  242  245. 
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President  to  appoint,  “with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,”  a  Federal  Commission  on  Reconstruction.  In  his 
covering  letter  he  wrote  that  while  his  was  not  an  administrative 
bill,  he  would  like  the  President’s  approval  of  it: 

“I  am  clear,  as  you  are,  that  Senator  Weeks’  resolution 
was  not  intended  to  be  helpful  but  had  a  distinct  political 
object,  and  a  bill  such  as  you  propose  is  clearly  better.  I 
hope  sincerely  that  such  a  bill  will  be  matured. 

“Availing  myself  of  your  kind  request  for  suggestions, 
let  me  say  that  I  am  afraid  that  you  have  made  the  scope 
of  the  inquiry  too  great  for  any  single  commission  to 
compass.  For  example,  the  reorganization  of  government 
Departments,  as  you  know,  has  been  frequently  studied 
and  has  required  extended  and  minute  labor  on  the  part 
of  commissions  which  have  now  gone  out  of  existence. 
And  as  to  the  subject  of  the  reorganization,  financing,  and 
readjustment  of  industries  engaged  in  war  work,  this  by 
itself  would  require  the  work  of  a  most  intelligent  com¬ 
mission;  and  you  know  that  there  is  already  provided  for 
by  Law  a  commission  to  inquire  into  inland  transportation 
by  rail  and  water.  .  .  . 

“My  personal  advice  therefore.  Senator,  since  you  have 
asked  for  it,  is  that  the  duties  of  the  commission  be  stated 
in  very  general  terms  and  be  confined  to  the  problems  im¬ 
mediately  arising  out  of  the  dislocation  of  commerce, 
industry,  and  labor,  which  have  resulted  from  the  war, 
and  to  the  means  which  it  would  be  wise  to  adopt  to  re¬ 
store  those  whose  economic  ability  has  been  impaired  by 
the  war  to  as  full  a  participation  as  possible  in  the  work 
of  the  country  upon  their  return.  I  had  intended  in  any 
case  to  appoint  a  commission  of  this  sort,  but  I  agree 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  that  similar  inquiries 
made  in  other  countries  have  so  far  resulted  in  nothing 
that  was  practically  useful,  and  that  we  ought  to  benefit 
by  their  example  and  merely  make  a  preliminary  survey.” 
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To  Senator  John  Sharp  Williams: 

.  I  must  frankly  say  that  I  was  very  much  grieved 
that  the  Senate  did  not  respond  to  my  appeal  about  wo¬ 
man  suffrage  the  other  day,  because  I  knew  what  I  was 
talking  about  when  I  spoke  of  the  effect  it  would  have 
upon  our  moral  influence  on  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
and  the  effect  is  going  to  be  very  serious.  .  . 

To  H.  A.  Wheeler  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
who  had  presented  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Chamber, 
recommending  that  the  President  appoint  a  Reconstruction 
Commission: 

“I  .  .  .  am  sincerely  glad  that  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  Statp  took 
the  position  it  did  with  regard  to  the  proposed  inquiry 
into  problems  of  reconstruction. 

“I  have  for  some  time  had  in  mind  the  appointment  of 
such  a  commission  as  the  resolutions  of  the  Board  sug¬ 
gest,  and  there  is  also  a  possibility  that  there  will  be  legis¬ 
lative  action  concerning  it,  not  along  the  lines  of  Senator 
Weeks’  resolution,  but  along  much  saner  and  more  prac¬ 
tical  lines. 

“I  am  very  much  interested  in  what  you  tell  me  of  the 
attitude  of  business  men  everywhere  towards  difficult 
matters  of  this  sort.  I  have  no  doubt  that  their  valuable 
assistance  would  make  inquiries  of  this  sort  very  much 
easier  than  they  would  otherwise  be.” 

Sunday^  October  6th. 

The  head  usher’s  diary  records:  “No  church,  no  service, 
influenza.”  Secretary  McAdoo  came  in  in  the  afternoon  to 
solicit  a  subscription  for  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  part  of  a 
door-to-door  canvass — and  photographs  were  made  on  the 
south  porch  of  the  White  House.  Although  the  President  had 
already  subscribed,  he  placed  an  order  for  |2o,ooo  more,  ex¬ 
plaining  that  he  would  have  to  pay  on  the  installment  plan. 
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The  first  German  note:  “The  German  Government  requests 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  take 
steps  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  to  notify  all  belligerents 
of  this  request,  and  to  invite  them  to  delegate  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  negotiations.  The 
German  Government  accepts,  as  a  basis  for  the  peace 
negotiations,  the  program  laid  down  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  his  message  to  Congress  of  January  8, 
1918,  and  in  his  subsequent  pronouncements,  particularly 
in  his  address  of  September  27,  1918.  In  order  to  avoid 
further  bloodshed  the  German  Government  requests  to 
bring  about  the  immediate  conclusion  of  a  general  armistice 
on  land,  on  water,  and  in  the  air.”^ 

In  response  to  a  telephoned  request  for  advice  on  the  answer 
to  be  made  to  the  German  note.  Colonel  House  wired  the 
President: 

“I  would  suggest  making  no  direct  reply  to  the  German 
note.  A  statement  from  the  White  House  saying,  ‘The 
President  will  at  once  confer  with  the  Allies  regarding  the 
communication  received  from  the  German  Government,* 
should  be  sufficient.  ’ 

I  would  advise  that  you  ask  the  Allies  to  confer  with 
me  in  Paris  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  I  have  a  feeling 
that  they  will  want  to  throw  the  burden  on  you,  but  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  show  them  how  unwise  this  would  be.  They 
should  accept  their  full  responsibility. 

“If  the  Entente  permit  this  opportunity  to  go  by  and  if 
the  German  resistance  should  stiffen,  I  am  confident  that 
there  would  be  such  a  demand  for  peace  this  winter  in  those 
countries  that  their  Governments  would  be  compelled  to 
give  Germany  better  terms  than  could  now  be  made.”^ 
Secretary  Baker  telegraphed  the  President:  “Mr.  Davison 
has  shown  me  his  telegram  to  you  about  militarizing  Red 
Cross  personnel  in  Europe.  It  is  of  course  important  not  to 
weaken  the  invaluable  work  Red  Cross  is  doing  here  and 
should  be  disposed  to  approve  project  subject  to  details 


P-  formally.presented 

until  the  7th,  but  the  Swiss  charge  s  letter  of  transmittal  was  dated  the  6th,  and  the 
President  was  notified  the  same  day. 


Hntimate  Papers,  Vol.  IV,  p.  75.  Ibid., 
same  date. 


PP-  75-7^  for  part  of  House’s  letter  of 
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being  worked  out  to  General  Pershing’s  approval.  As, 
however,  similar  claims  will  be  made  for  Y.M.C.A.  and 
others  it  may  be  better  to  hold  question  until  my  re¬ 
turn.  .  . 

Theodore  N.  Vail,  president  of  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Company,  announced  in  the  evening  that  a 
mutually  satisfactory  agreement  had  been  reached  with 
Burleson  in  regard  to  the  compensation  his  company  was 
to  receive  from  the  government  while  the  telephone  and 
telegraph  systems  were  under  government  control.  “.  .  .  . 
From  the  first  exchange  of  views  until  the  close,  the  Bell 
representatives  were  met  by  the  Postmaster  General  and 
his  representatives  in  a  spirit  of  absolute  fairness  and  with 
an  earnest  desire  to  preserve  the  service  to  the  public,  and 
preserve  the  property  for  the  proprietors  as  well  as  to  give 
them  established  returns  on  their  securities.  .  . 

American  press  comment  on  the  German  note  was  largely 
hostile:  “Absolute  surrender,”  wrote  the  Baltimore  Sun^ 
“is  the  sine  qua  non  for  peace,  the  condition  precedent 
to  the  consideration  of  terms.  The  fact  to  be  kept  con¬ 
stantly  in  mind  is  that  this  is  not  a  war  against  a  nation 
or  a  combination  of  nations,  but  against  a  great  criminal 
which  has  deliberately  organized  to  conquer  and  plunder 
the  world.”  And  the  New  York  Times:  “If  Germany  wants 
peace,  let  her  do  away  with  her  irresponsible,  braggart 
Kaiser  and  speak  by  a  Government  of  her  own  people  to 
the  Governments  of  the  allied  peoples.  •  .  .”® 

“The  fighting  since  early  this  morning,”  wrote  Edwin  L. 
James  from  the  battlefield,  “is  perhaps  the  bitterest  the 
Americans  have  yet  seen.  It  is  grueling,  soul-trying  fight¬ 
ing,  with  the  heroics  and  sensationalism  taken  out.  The 
best  troops  Germany  has  have  been  hurled  without  success 
against  our  lines.  .  .  . 

“Our  front  from  the  Argonne  to  the  Meuse  is  ablaze  and 
the  sky  is  lighted  up  by  the  constant  glow  from  hundreds 


iTen  days  later  Stockton  Axson  reported  from  Paris  that  he  had  found  the  Red 
Cross  situation  “so  acute”  that  he  hoped  General  Pershing’s  recommendation  for  its 
semi-militarization  would  be  approved.  Baker  later  became  converted  to  the  idea  of 
militarizing  all  welfare  bodies,  though  he  did  not  minimize  their  work. 

^New  York  Times,  October  7,  1918. 

Hbid.,  October  7,  1918. 
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and  hundreds  of  guns  on  both  sides,  speaking  without  ces¬ 
sation  in  one  of  the  bitterest  battles  of  the  world  war.”^ 

Monday y  October  yth. 

The  President  remained  in  his  study  until  eleven  o’clock, 
when  the  Swiss  charge  arrived  to  present  the  German  note 
formally.  At  12:30  the  President  received  Sir  Eric  Geddes, 
First  Lord  of  the  British  Admiralty,  and  the  British  Naval 
Mission.  After  paying  his  formal  respects.  Sir  Eric  “directed 
the  conversation  to  war  subjects,  and  pointedly  asked  the 
President  for  his  interpretation  of  the  term  ‘freedom  of  the 
seas,’  .  .  .  .”  The  question  remained  unanswered.^  Sir  Eric  him¬ 
self  reported  to  Lloyd  George: 

“  (a)  President  Wilson  was  fully  alive  to  the  need  for  con¬ 
tinuing  the  prosecution  of  the  War.  He  proposed  shortly  to 
announce  the  undiminished  despatch  of  troops  and  war  effort 
of  the  LFnited  States. 

“  (b)  He  realised  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  consultation 
with  the  Allied  Powers  was  essential. 

“(c)  He  had  stated  that  our  armistice  terms,  framed  by 
naval  and  military  officers,  must  be  viewed  in  the  spirit  that 
undue  humiliation  would  be  inexcusable,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
enemy  must  be  prevented  from  taking  advantage  of  the  Armi¬ 
stice  to  reform  their  forces  and  better  their  position. 

“  (d)  He  inclined  to  take  Germany  to  task  for  recent  atroci¬ 
ties,  e.g.,  the  sinking  of  the  Leinster? 

“  (e)  In  talking  of  his  Fourteen  Points,  the  President’s  views 
on  the  Freedom  of  the  Seas  appeared  to  be  unformed. 

“  (f)  The  President  had  referred  to  the  absolute  necessity  for 
the  break-up  of  Austria,  owing  to  commitments  to  oppressed 
nationalities.”^ 

At  12:45,  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  called  in  a  body. 
Sir  Eric  Geddes,  the  British  charge  and  Mrs.  Barclay,  Secretary 
and  Mrs.  Lansing,  Secretary  and  Mrs.  Daniels,  and  Mrs.  Davis 
were  guests  at  luncheon.  Late-afternoon  appointments:  Repre¬ 
sentative  Sherley  of  Kentucky;  the  Swedish  minister,  who  no 

^Current  History,  November,  1918,  p.  231. 

^Hurley’s  account,  as  given  him  by  the  President,  The  Bridge  to  France,  p.  261. 

®The  report  was  evidently  sent  after  the  Leinster  sinking,  which  occurred  on  October 
loth. 

War  Memoirs  of  David  Lloyd  George,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  260-261. 
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doubt  presented  the  Austro-Hungarian  note  (below);  George 
Creel  and  a  group  of  Swiss  journalists;  A.  Mitchell  Palmer. 
In  the  early  evening  General  March  called;  and  at  nine  o’clock 
Colonel  House  arrived,  summoned  from  New  York  by  tele¬ 
phone. 

“ .  .  .  .  The  President  met  me,”  he  records,  “  and  we  went  into 
his  study.  He  said  he  had  asked  Lansing  to  come  over  and  he 
arrived  within  a  few  minutes.  The  President  had  prepared  his 
reply  to  the  German  Chancellor,  Prince  Maximilian  of  Baden, 
and  read  it  to  us.  He  seemed  much  disturbed  when  I  expressed 
a  decided  disapproval  of  it.  I  did  not  believe  the  country  would 
approve  of  what  he  had  written.  After  arguing  the  matter  some 
half  hour  or  more,  he  said  that  I  might  be  able  to  write  some¬ 
thing  and  embody  what  I  had  in  mind,  but  he  had  to  confess  his 
inability  to  do  so.  .  .  The  President,  however,  did  amend  the 
note  himself,  working  on  it  until  nearly  one  o’clock  Monday 
night.^ 

The  second  Austro-Hungarian  note  was  transmitted  by  the 
Swedish  minister:  addressing  itself  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Monarchy  offered  “to  conclude  with 
him  and  his  allies  an  armistice  on  every  front,  on  land, 
at  sea,  and  in  the  air,  and  to  enter  immediately  upon 
negotiations  for  a  peace  for  which  the  fourteen  points  .  .  . 
and  the  four  points®  .  .  .  should  serve  as  a  foundation,  and 
in  which  the  viewpoints  declared  by  President  Wilson  in 
his  address  of  September  27,  1918,  will  also  be  taken  into 
account.”^ 

The  Prime  Ministers  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy,  in 
session  at  Paris  with  various  members  of  their  cabinets, 
found  themselves  unexpectedly  confronted  with  the  need 
for  settling  questions  raised  by  the  collapse  of  the  Central 
Powers.  “.  .  .  .  They  have  dreaded  to  get  together  and  try 
to  settle  the  ‘after-the-war’  difficulties,”  wrote  Bliss. 
“They  have  foreseen  the  possibilities  of  the  discord  that 


‘“The  President’s  first  draft  of  a  reply  to  Germany,”  wrote  House  later,  “was  mild 
in  tone  and  did  not  emphasize  the  need  of  guarantees  providing  for  thorough-going 
acceptance  of  Wilson’s  peace  conditions.”  Intimate  Papers^  Vol.  IV,  p.  77. 

*The  head  usher  records:  “Remained  in  study  until  after  midnight.” 

®In  the  President’s  addresses  of  January  8  and  February  ii,  1918. 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  p.  341. 
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would  result ...  At  any  rate,  they  have  done  nothing  .  .  .” 

In  the  evening  Bliss  received  from  them  the  following 
document: 

“The  Conference  of  Ministers  at  a  Meeting  held  on  yth 
October,  1918,  agreed 

“To  refer  to  the  Military  Representatives  at  Versailles, 
with  whom  shall  be  associated  representatives  of  the 
American,  British,  French,  and  Italian  Navies,  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  terms  of  armistice  with  Germany  and 
Austria,  on  the  basis  of  .  .  .  principles,  accepted  on  the 
previous  day.  .  .  .” 

Although  asked  to  meet  with  the  Military  Representa¬ 
tives  the  next  morning  to  consider  the  document.  Bliss 
declined  to  do  so  without  specific  instructions,  reporting 
his  decision,  together  with  the  text  of  the  document,  to 
Washington.^ 

“.  .  .  .  Samuel  Gompers  and  his  entire  labor  mission,”  re¬ 
ported  Ambassador  Page  from  Rome,  “most  earnest  in 
their  expression  of  hope  that  no  favorable  response  be 
made  to  the  Central  Empires’  request  for  an  armistice. 
They  say  the  entire  labor  element  in  America,  of  whom 
2,000,000  are  enrolled  in  the  military  service,  will  be 
against  it.”^ 

Vigorous  speeches  in  the  Senate  urged  unequivocal  rejection 
of  peace  overtures  from  Austria  and  Germany.  Senator 
Lodge  wrote  Theodore  Roosevelt:  “.  ...  I  am  living  in 
constant  anxiety  now  of  a  sudden  plunge  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  for  a  negotiated  peace.  At  this  point,  if  we  make  an 
armistice  we  have  lost  the  war  and  we  shall  leave  Germany 
about  where  she  started.  I  am  sure  that  the  American 
people  want  a  complete  victory  and  an  unconditional  sur¬ 
render.  .  . 


‘See  Bliss,  “The  Armistices,”  in  the  American  Journal  of  International  Law,  October, 
1922,  p.  513,  for  entire  document.  General  Bliss  to  Secretary  Baker,  October  9,  1918! 
See  also  Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  pp.  344-345,  for  Frazier’s  report  of  the 
conference.  Lloyd  George,  he  said,  “was  exceedingly  anxious  to  find  out  whether 
President  Wilson  had  replied  to  the  German  peace  proposal  and  earnestly  hoped  that 
the  President  would  send  Colonel  House  over  at  the  earliest  moment.  .  .  .  The  foreign 
representatives  are  remaining  in  Paris  over  tomorrow  in  the  hope  that  something  may 
be  heard  from  President  Wilson.” 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  1,  Vol.  I,  p.  346. 

^The  Correspondence  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Vol.  II,  p.  540. 
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The  author,  then  in  Milan,  recorded  stirring  conditions  in 
Italy: 

“This  has  been  a  great  day  .  ,  .  The  papers  say  this 
morning  that  Austria  and  Turkey  have  asked  for  an  armi¬ 
stice,  directing  their  request  to  Mr.  Wilson  through  the 
Swedish  government.  .  .  .  The  whole  world  is  turning  to 
our  President.  II  Populo  d' Italia  this  morning  publishes  in 
big  letters  across  the  top  of  the  first  page: 

Attendianeo  con  calma  e  con  disciplina  la  riposta  di 
Wilson:  Arbita  Supremo' — ‘Await  with  calm  and  discipline 
the  response  of  Wilson:  Supreme  Arbiter’.  ... 

“No  one  who  heard  or  saw  the  celebration  last  night  or 
could  see  the  wild  crowds  in  the  streets  of  Milan  this 
morning,  eagerly  snatching  newspapers  from  the  hands  of 
the  vendors,  can  doubt  the  passionate  desire  for  peace 
among  the  common  people.  The  war  has  worn  men  down 
to  the  last  degree  of  resistance.  ... 

“All  the  papers  this  morning  are  publishing  both  the 
fourteen  points  and  the  four  points  of  Wilson  s  speeches 
in  full.  The  speech  news  is  so  important  that  even  the  war 
reports  are  crowded  out  of  the  Milan  newspapers.  Nothing 
else  counts  today.  ... 

"'Later.  No  one  in  Milan  apparently  intends  to  work 
today.  The  vast  space  in  front  of  the  Duomo  is  crowded 
with  people  all  moving  and  singing.  Columns  of  working 
girls,  arm  in  arm,  as  though  just  out  of  the  factories,  are 
parading  up  and  down,  carrying  the  little  tricolor  of  Italy. 
The  Galleria  Vittorio  Emanuele  is  so  packed  with  people 
that  it  cannot  be  entered.  Most  of  the  stores  are  closed.  .  .  . 
Everyone  is  smiling — everyone  happy.  They  think  the  war 
is  over.  ... 

“.  .  .  after  this,  I  fear  it  will  be  difficult  indeed  to  make 
them  fight  again.  ...  Yet  when  the  peace  discussion  begins, 
the  real  problems  of  the  war  are  yet  to  be  settled — the  real 
struggle  will  begin!  .... 

“This  afternoon  .  .  .  speeches  were  made  by  wounded 
soldiers,  beseeching  the  men  to  go  back  to  work  and  carry 
on’  until  something  real  had  been  achieved.  One  of  the 
speakers  stood  upon  a  pediment  of  a  monument  in  the 
square.  I  found  that  his  name  was  Mussolini,  formerly  the 
editor  of  a  radical  newspaper,  now  a  fierce  proponent  of 
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the  war.  I  was  too  far  away  and  the  confusion  was  too 
great  for  me  to  hear  what  he  said  but  the  vigor  of  the  man, 
the  rough  power  of  his  face  and  the  wild  but  vital  way  with 
which  he  flung  his  arms  so  impressed  me  that  I  inquired 
.  .  .  about  him  as  soon  as  I  returned  to  the  hotel.  Appeals 
.  .  .  were  pasted  on  walls  and  pillars  all  about  the  city, 
urging  patience  and  strong  support  of  the  army  and  the 
government.  Flying  machines  were  overhead,  dropping 
thousands  of  placards  with  the  words,  ‘Remember  Capo- 
retto.’” 


To  T.  W.  Gregory^  enclosing  a  letter  from  William  Kent,  who 
was  much  exercised  about  the  injustice  he  felt  was  being  done 
by  the  Attorney  General’s  oflice  in  “endorsing  local  prosecutors, 
and  backing  them  up  whatever  their  course”: 

“There  is  only  too  much  truth  in  what  Kent  urges  in 
the  enclosed  letter  about  the  mischief  that  prejudice  is 
working  in  the  Northwest  against  men  who  are  perfectly 
innocent  of  any  kind  of  disloyalty,  and  I  would  be  very 
much  obliged  if  you  would  put  some  very  pointed  ques¬ 
tions  to  your  representatives  out  there  about  this  particu¬ 
lar  case.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  in  danger  of  playing 
into  the  hands  of  some  violently  and  maliciously  partisan 
Republicans,  and  it  might  have  a  fine  effect  if  this  whole 
business  could  be  put  upon  the  basis  you  and  I  would  put 
it  upon  if  we  were  handling  it  ourselves.”^ 


To  Winthrop  M.  Daniels^  who  reported,  but  without  agreeing. 
President  Taft’s  suggestion  that  a  Federal  tribunal  be  created 
“possessing  only  advisory  power  but  intended  to  give  recom¬ 
mendations  as  to  .  .  .  increased  fares  for  street  railway  compa¬ 
nies  in  various  localities.”  This  suggestion  was  made  because 
both  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Walsh  felt  that  they  were,  in  their 
capacity  as  Federal  Wage  Board,  hampered  in  their  award  of 


^In  his  reply  Gregory  explained  why  the  particular  indictment  in  question  could  not 
be  dismissed;  and  the  President  immediately  passed  his  decision  along  to  Kent. 
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higher  wages  in  certain  communities  if  they  could  not  “obtain 
at  least  the  moral  support  of  some  tribunal  to  recommend  to  the 
public  generally  that  a  contemporaneous  increase  in  revenue  be 
permitted  during  war  exigencies”: 

“I  have  your  letter  .  .  .  about  the  conference  which 
you  and  five  of  the  other  Commissioners  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  had  with  Mr.  Taft  on  Saturday. 
My  judgment  with  regard  to  the  matter  is  exactly  your 
own,  and  the  more  I  study  it  the  more  imperative  the 
conclusion  seems  to  me  to  be  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  assume  responsibility  for  the  situations  which 
have  been  developed  with  regard  to  public  utilities. 

“I  would  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  would  express  to 
Mr.  Taft  the  genuine  hesitation  with  which  I  differ  in 
judgment  from  him,  and  also  my  entire  appreciation  of 
the  delicate  situation  of  responsibility  [in]  which  he  and 
his  associates  on  the  War  Labor  Board  are  placed.  I  have 
been  diligently  seeking  a  solution  of  this  matter,  but  have 
not  been  able,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  to  satisfy  myself  with 

}y 

one. 

Tuesday,  October  8th. 

.  After  breakfast  on  Tuesday,”  House  records,  “Dr. 
Grayson  came  in  with  the  expectation  of  playing  golf  with  the 
President.  When  I  had  finished  breakfast,  the  President  ap¬ 
peared  and  announced  that  he  had  given  up  the  idea  of  going 
out  and  asked  me  to  go  with  him  to  his  study.  We  read  what 

the  papers  had  to  say  ...  ^  , 

“I  found  the  President’s  viewpoint  had  changed  during  the 
night.  .  .  .  He  did  not  seem  to  realize  before,  the  nearly  unani¬ 
mous  sentiment  in  this  country  against  anything  but  uncon¬ 
ditional  surrender.  He  did  not  realize  how  war-mad  our  people 
have  become.  This  had  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  but  not, 
of  course,  to  the  extent  of  meeting  it  where  it  was  wrong. 

“The  President  thought  if  such  an  offer  had  been  made  by  a 
reputable  government,  it  would  be  impossible  to  decline  it. 
After  he  had  gotten  the  note  into  its  final  form,  he  suggested 
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sending  for  Tumulty  to  try  it  out  on  him.  Tumulty  had  just 
written  the  President  urging  that  he  should  not  give  in  in  any 
particular  but  make  a  decided  refusal^  .  .  .  Much  to  the  surprise 
of  both  of  us,  Tumulty  thought  the  country  would  accept  the 
note  favorably,  not  enthusiastically  at  first,  but  that  it  would 
appeal  to  the  sober-minded  and,  later,  to  every  one.  .  . 

The  cabinet  met  at  2:30,  Gregory  remaining  afterward  for 
a  conference  with  the  President.  Late-afternoon  appointments: 
Representative  Welty  of  Ohio;  Representative  Keating  of 
Colorado.  Colonel  House  left  in  the  afternoon. 

At  9:40  in  the  evening  General  March  arrived^ — the  occasion, 
probably,  to  which  he  refers  in  his  book:  “.  .  .  .  I  was  sent  for, 
and  the  President  said  to  me,  ‘General  March,  I  have  had 
representations  made  to  me  by  men  whose  ability  and  patriot¬ 
ism  are  unquestioned,  that  I  should  stop  the  shipment  of  men 
to  France  until  this  epidemic  of  influenza  is  under  control.’  He 
narned  a  doctor  of  national  reputation  who  was  close  to  the 
White  House  as  among  those  taking  this  stand,  and  added,  ‘He 
tells  me  you  decline  to  stop  the  shipments.’  I  told  the  President 
that  when  a  division  of  troops  was  ordered  to  the  ports  for 
embarkation  they  were  gone  over  thoroughly  and  individually 
by  the  medical  officers  at  their  camps,  and  every  man  who 
showed  any  symptom  of  the  disease,  or  who  had  been  exposed 
to  the  infection,  was  left  behind.  When  they  reached  the  em¬ 
barkation  camp  at  the  port,  they  were  again  examined,  and  all 
suspicious  cases  culled  out;  and,  the  last  thing  before  they 
embarked  were  subjected  to  a  final  examination  to  winnow  out 
any  more  suspects.  In  spite  of  all  this  care  the  epidemic  had 
broken  out  on  some  of  our  transports.  But,  I  added,  ‘Every  such 
soldier  who  has  died  has  just  as  surely  played  his  part  as  his 
comrade  who  has  died  in  France.’  I  dwelt  on  the  psychological 
effect  it  would  have  on  a  weakening  enemy  to  learn  that  the 
American  divisions  and  replacements  were  no  longer  arriving, 
and  concluded.  The  shipment  of  troops  should  not  be  stopped 
for  any  cause.’ 

“President  Wilson  turned  in  his  chair  and  gazed  out  of  the 
window,  and  his  face  was  very  sad  ...  .  the  inevitable  sacrifice 

'Tumulty  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  written  the  President  twice  on  the  8th,  both 
letters  urging  a  refusal.  For  one  such  letter  see  Tumulty’s  Woodrow  Wilson  As  I  Know 
Him,  pp.  313-315. 

^Intimate  Papers,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  77—79. 
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of  lives  of  all  these  fine  Americans  distressed  him  to  the  soul. 

He  gave  a  faint  sigh  and  nodded  slowly.  .  . 

The  President’s  response  to  the  German  note  was  sent 
through  the  Swiss  charge  in  Washington:  “Before  making 
reply  .  .  .  and  in  order  that  that  reply  shall  be  as  candid 
and  straightforward  as  the  momentous  interests  involved 
require,  the  President  of  the  United  States  deems  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  assure  himself  of  the  exact  meaning  of  the  note  of 
the  Imperial  Chancellor.  Does  the  Imperial  Chancellor 
mean  that  the  Imperial  German  Government  accepts 
the  terms  laid  down  by  the  President  in  his  address  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  on  the  eighth  of  January 
last  and  in  subsequent  addresses  and  that  its  object  in 
entering  into  discussions  would  be  only  to  agree  upon  the 
practical  details  of  their  application? 

“The  President  feels  bound  to  say  with  regard  to  the 
suggestion  of  an  armistice  that  he  would  not  feel  at  liberty 
to  propose  a  cessation  of  arms  to  the  Governments  with 
which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  associated 
against  the  Central  Powers  so  long  as  the  armies  of  those 
powers  are  upon  their  soil.  .  .  . 

“The  President  also  feels  that  he  is  justified  in  asking 
whether  the  Imperial  Chancellor  is  speaking  merely  for  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  Empire  who  have  so  far 
conducted  the  war.  .  . 

Lansing’s  only  statement,  when  he  handed  a  copy  of  the 
note  to  press  representatives  at  four  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  was:  “It  is  not  a  reply,  but  an  inquiry.”^ 

When  the  Military  and  Naval  Representatives  met  in  the 
morning  the  United  States  was  not  represented.  A  docu¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  armistice  terms^  was  adopted  for  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  three  Prime  Ministers,  and  was  brought  to 
Bliss  with  the  request  that  he  sign  it.  This  he  declined  to 
do,  in  the  absence  of  instructions  from  Washington;  he 
attached  a  note  to  the  document  giving  his  reasons  for  not 


^The  Nation  at  War,  pp,  359-360- 
^Public  Papers,  Vol.  V,  pp.  274-275. 

®New  York  Times,  October  9,  1918. 

^Bliss,  “The  Armistices,”  in  the  American  Journal  of  International  Law,  October 
1922,  pp.  513-514- 
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signing.  Personally,  he  said,  he  had  no  criticism  of  the  tenor 
of  the  paper,  and  he  accepted  the  establishment  of  the 
“essential  principle  of  disarmament  and  the  fixing  of 
guarantees.”^  He  then  telegraphed  the  document  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  pointing  out  that  Americans  had  taken  no  official 
part  in  it. 

Frazier  reported  opinion  in  France  on  the  peace  proposals  of 
the  Central  Empires:  “I  am  informed  on  good  authority 
that  word  was  passed  down  by  the  French  Government  to 
the  press  in  Paris  to  adopt  an  uncompromising  attitude  .  . . 
Public  opinion  in  the  provinces  and  the  provincial  press 
assure  full  agreement  on  this  issue  with  Paris  news¬ 
papers.  .  .  .”  The  Socialist  attitude,  he  added,  was  “com¬ 
paratively  mild.”  “ ....  It  is  to  the  effect  that  the  proposal 
should  be  accepted  with  proper  military  and  political 
guarantees.  There  is  an  undercurrent  of  hurt 

pride  that  the  proposal  should  have  been  addressed  to 
President  Wilson  rather  than  to  France.  .  .  .”^ 

Members  of  Congress,  interviewed  as  to  the  President’s  reply 
to  Germany,  were  not,  some  of  them,  entirely  convinced 
of  its  wisdom,  but  it  was  felt  for  the  most  part  that  Amer¬ 
icans  must  stand  back  of  the  President  in  any  event.  One 
of  the  most  outspoken  criticisms  came  from  Senator  Lodge, 
who  expressed  himself  as  “keenly  disappointed.”  “.  .  .  I 
believe  in  a  dictated,  not  a  negotiated  peace.  .  .  .”® 

David  Hunter  Miller  sent  Colonel  House  a  formal  opinion, 
prepared  at  House’s  instruction,  regarding  the  possibility 
of  the  President’s  attending  the  Peace  Conference  in  per¬ 
son.  The  two  questions  presented,  and  their  answers,  were: 

I.  “Do  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  permit  the 
President  to  attend  such  a  Peace  Conference  in  Europe?” 

To  this  Miller  replied  that  “if  the  President,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  discretion,  determines  that  in  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  his  presence  at  the  Peace  Conference  is 
advisable,  such  presence  is  not  only  within  his  functions 
under  the  Constitution,  but  is  also  a  solemn  duty  imposed 
upon  him.” 

'Bliss,  “The  Armistices,”  in  the  American  Journal  of  International  Law,  October, 
1922,  pp.  513-515. 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  pp.  345-346. 

®New  York  Times,  October  9,  1918. 
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1.  “In  such  case,  would  any  of  the  powers  or  duties  of 
the  President  devolve  upon  the  Vice  President?” 

To  this,  Miller  answered:  no. 

“The  city  is  calm  again,”  wrote  the  author  from  Milan, 
“and  everything  is  in  running  order.  Cooler  heads  have 
prevailed.”  On  the  same  day  Ambassador  Page  telegraphed 
from  Rome:  “French  Ambassador  has  expressed  to  me  the 
hope  that  immediate  answer  to  Central  Empires  be  made 
to  prevent  spread  of  idea  that  armistice  will  be  granted, 
of  which  great  danger  here.  .  . 


Wednesday y  October  gth. 

The  “war  cabinet”  met  at  2:30.  Except  for  this  and  for  a  few 
minutes  in  the  late  afternoon  with  Mrs.  Wilson  and  her  tea 
guests,  the  President  spent  the  entire  day  in  his  study. 

Vance  C.  McCormick  wrote  that  he  had,  as  the  President 
wished,  discussed  with  the  War  Department  the  question 
of  taking  the  votes  of  American  soldiers  in  France;  and  he 
enclosed  their  judgment  as  to  why  such  a  thing  would  be 
impossible.  “.  ...  I  am  afraid,”  McCormick  commented, 
“there  is  nothing  more  that  we  can  do  about  this  mat¬ 
ter  ...” 

In  reply  to  Admiral  Sims’  report  of  the  naval  terms  signed  by 
the  Allied  Military  and  Naval  Representatives^  Secretary 
Daniels  telegraphed: 

“The  whole  matter  was  done  without  consultation  with 
the  President  and  he  feels  that  no  instructions  can  be  given 
you  until  he  is  informed  by  the  Civil  authorities  of  the 
Governments  concerned  of  the  purpose  and  significance  of 
what  they  have  done.” 

Frazier  reported  that  Marshal  Foch  had  been  summoned  by 
the  three  Prime  Ministers  to  meet  with  them  at  Versailles 
that  afternoon  and  report  on  the  military  situation. 

“.  ...  In  a  conversation  with  Lloyd  George  and  Bonar 
Law  this  morning,”  he  added,  “I  noted  a  tone  of  dis¬ 
appointment  that  the  President  had  not  left  the  terms  of 
armistice  to  the  military  men.  .  .  . 


^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  p.  354- 
^But  not  by  Bliss  and  Sims. 
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“Mr.  Lloyd  George  intimated  that  M.  Clemenceau  was 
not  entirely  in  accord  with  President  Wilson’s  fourteen 
points  and  said  that  the  British  Government  would  like 
to  have  a  definition  of  the  meaning  of  the  expression  ‘free¬ 
dom  of  the  seas’.  .  . 

Four  hours  later  Frazier  telegraphed  again,  transmitting 
the  text  of  a  joint  note  to  President  Wilson  from  the  Prime 
Ministers  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy: 

“The  Allied  Governments  have  taken  cognizance  of  the 
reply  addressed  by  President  Wilson  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  German  Empire,  with  the  greatest  interest. 

“They  recognize  the  elevated  sentiments  which  have 
inspired  this  reply.  Limiting  themselves  to  most  urgent 
question,  that  of  the  armistice,  they  agree  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  that  the  preliminary  condition 
of  all  discussion  of  this  question  is  the  evacuation  of  all 
invaded  territory.  But  they  think  for  the  conclusion  of  an 
armistice  itself  this  condition,  while  necessary,  would  not 
be  sufficient.  It  would  not  prevent  the  enemy  from  profiting 
by  a  suspension  of  hostilities  to  install  himself,  after  the 
expiration  of  an  armistice  not  followed  by  peace,  in  a  better 
military  position  than  at  the  moment  of  the  expiration  of 
hostilities.  .  .  . 

“The  conditions  of  an  armistice  cannot  be  fixed  until 
after  consultation  with  military  experts  and  in  accordance 
with  the  military  situation  at  the  moment  of  engaging  in 
negotiations.  These  considerations  have  been  forcibly 
exposed  by  the  military  experts  of  the  Allied  Powers  and 
especially  by  Marshal  Foch.  They  are  of  equal  interest  to 
the  armies  of  the  Governments  associated  in  the  battle 
against  the  Central  Empires. 

“To  these  considerations  the  Allied  Governments  draw 
the  entire  attention  of  President  Wilson. ’’^ 

Still  later  in  the  evening  Frazier  reported  that  the  Prime 
Ministers  would  that  night,  since  decisions  of  supreme 
importance  might  have  to  be  taken  at  very  short  notice, 
urge  President  Wilson  to  send  a  representative  to  Europe 
to  confer  with  the  other  associated  governments  “so  as  to 


^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  pp.  351-352. 

Hbid.,^.  353.  Foch  writes  that  this  message  was  sent  at  the  insistence  of  Lloyd  George, 
and  in  spite  of  Clemenceau’s  disapproval.  The  Memoirs  of  Marshal  Foch,  p.  453. 
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keep  them  accurately  and  fully  informed  of  the  point  of 
view  of  the  United  States  Government.”^ 

Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  to  Theodore  Roosevelt:  .  I 

found  the  President’s  note  disheartening  and  I  ventured 
to  say  so  in  the  newspapers,  but  I  see  the  usual  chorus  is 
raised — one  of  general  approbation.  .  .  Roosevelt  him¬ 
self,  when  interviewed  on  the  subject,  said:  “.  .  .  .  I  fear 
that  the  President’s  latest  announcement  will  be  treated 
as  an  invitation  to  further  note  writing.  .  .  .  Personally,  I 
believe  that  our  sole  aim  should  be  to  win  the  war  and  not 
to  discuss  peace  terms  with  the  enemy  until  the  war  has 
been  won.”  He  reiterated  his  demand  for  the  unconditional 
surrender  of  Germany  “and  her  vassal  allies.”^ 

Cambrai  was  taken  at  four  in  the  morning,  while  to  the  south 
the  Germans  were  “hard  in  flight,  blowing  up  bridges  and 
burning  villages.”^ 

To  Secretary  Daniels:^ 

“My  thought  has  been  a  good  deal  directed  recently  to 
a  problem  to  which  I  think  we  ought  to  be  giving  atten¬ 
tion  now.  The  government  has  been  acquiring  a  great  deal 
of  property  of  one  sort  or  another  in  connection  with  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  and  of  the  industries  incident  to 
it,  and  I  am  writing  to  ask  if  you  cannot  assign  to  some¬ 
one  in  your  Department,  or  to  someone  out  of  it  whom 
you  may  select  for  the  purpose,  the  duty  of  studying  the 
question  how  that  property  is  to  be  disposed  of  to  the 
greatest  advantage  after  the  war  is  over  and  the  uses  to 
which  it  is  now  being  put  are  ended,  or  how,  if  not  dis¬ 
posed  of,  it  can  be  turned  to  other  uses  to  the  benefit  of 
the  government. 

“I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  is  a  subject 
deserving  of  careful  study,  and  I  hope  that  you  know  of 
someone  to  whom  you  can  assign  the  task.” 

^Foreign  RelationSy  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  pp.  353~354- 

^The  Correspondence  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Vol.  II,  p.  54I. 

®New  York  Times,  October  10,  1918. 

^Current  History,  November,  1918,  p.  214. 

^Also  to  Acting  Secretary  of  War  Crowell,  E.  N.  Hurley  and  B.  M.  Baruch. 
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To  Secretary  Daniels:^ 

“In  a  conversation  the  other  day  with  Congressman 
Sherley,  he  brought  up  the  subject  of  the  construction  of 
hospitals  by  the  army  and  navy.  He  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  authorities  of  the  army  and  navy  do  not 
hesitate  (and  this  was  not  a  subject  of  criticism  with  him) 
to  construct  other  necessary  buildings  whenever  and 
wherever  necessary,  without  always  waiting  for  specific 
grants  of  money  from  the  Congress  for  the  purpose,  but 
that  they  apparently  did  not  pursue  the  same  policy  with 
regard  to  hospitals,  which,  at  such  crises  as  the  present 
for  example,  ought  to  be  built  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Congress  will  of  course  assume  the  expense  made  neces¬ 
sary  by  such  unusual  occasions  and  pressing  needs.  He 
said  very  truly  that  the  Priorities  Board  ought  in  the 
circumstances  to  give  immediate  and  prompt  attention  to 
the  question  of  according  priority  of  supply  in  respect  of 
materials  to  things  of  this  sort,  but  that  they  could  not 
do  so  unless  the  plans  and  action  of  the  Departments 
were  prompt  and  explicit. 

“It  seemed  to  me  that  his  suggestions  in  this  matter 
were  extremely  wise  and  timely,  and  I  hand  them  on  to 
you  with  my  entire  endorsement.” 

To  B.  M.  Baruch^  enclosing  a  telegram  from  the  president  and 
secretary  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  who  alleged  a 
conspiracy  among  Illinois  manufacturers  to  prevent  the  Na¬ 
tional  War  Labor  Board  from  functioning  in  Illinois: 

“.  .  .  .  I  hope  that  you  have  some  means  of  looking 
thoroughly  into  the  whole  situation.  If  it  is  as  represented 
in  this  telegram,  we  ought  to  do  some  very  definite  and 
determined  things.” 

To  Henry  Ford: 

“May  I  not  say  to  you  upon  the  completion  of  the 
splendid  hospital  which  you  have  put  at  the  disposal  of 

‘Also  to  Acting  Secretary  Crowell. 
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the  Medical  Department,  how  much  and  how  sincerely.  I 
admire  your  thoughtful  and  beneficent  generosity?  It  is 
an  inspiring  example  to  those  who  wish  in  thoughtful 
ways  to  set  forward  the  public  interest  and  serve  the  high¬ 
est  welfare  of  our  soldiers.” 

To  his  cousin^  Mrs.  H.  H.  Dyer,  who  had  reminded  the  President 
of  his  promise  to  send  her  a  bird  cage  for  her  canary,  which  was 
named  “Woodrow  Wilson”!; 

MY  DEAR  JESSIE: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter.  It  interested  and  pleased  me 
very  much.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  I  have  neglected 
the  matter  of  the  bird  cage.  Won’t  you  tell  me  what  you 
can  get  one  for  at  Dermott,  and  let  me  send  you  the 
money,  because  it  is  so  difficult  nowa’days  to  send  small 
packages  by  the  railway  without  their  being  either  de¬ 
layed  or  injured  that  I  hesitate  to  attempt  to  send  a  cage 
from  this  distance. 

In  haste. 

Affectionately  yours, 
Woodrow  Wilson 

Thursday,  October  loth. 

Late- afternoon  appointments:  Senator  Martin  of  Kentucky; 
Senators  Gerry  and  Pittman,  Representative  Ferris,  and  Homer 
Cummings,  who  discussed  the  political  situation;  Hugh  Wells, 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Central  Committee  of 
Montana;  B.  M.  Baruch;  Ambassador  Jusserand.  The  Attorney 
General  was  a  guest  at  dinner. 

Appealing  for  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  in  a  public  state¬ 
ment,  the  President  said:  “Recent  events  have  enhanced, 
not  lessened,  the  importance  of  this  loan  ...  a  single  day 
o^relaxation  .  .  .  would  be  of  tragical  damage  alike  to 
ourselves  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  •  •  •  _  ^ 

With  the  President’s  approval,  an  aide-memoire  was  sent  the 


^Public  Papers,  Vol,  V,  p.  276. 
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Allied  governments  in  regard  to  American  plans  for  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  to  Russiad 

The  American  ambassador  in  Russia  telegraphed  recent  re¬ 
ports  of  cruelties  in  Petrograd,  adding,  in  a  burst  of  indig¬ 
nation:  .  My  conclusion  is  that  the  only  way  to  end 

this  disgrace  to  civilization  is  for  the  Allies  immediately 
to  take  Petrograd  and  Moscow  .  . 

Ambassador  Sharp  reported  from  Paris  that  the  French  press 
joined  in  “hearty  commendation”  of  the  President’s  reply 
to  Germany,  though  in  a  few  cases  it  was  thought  that 
the  evacuation  of  Alsace-Lorraine  should  have  been 
specifically  mentioned.® 

Chauncey  M.  Depew,  speaking  at  a  luncheon  in  New  York: 

.  In  this  wild  time  of  unnatural  excitement,  the  most 
valuable  possession  is  a  level  head.  Whoever  else  may 
pardonably  be  moved  from  his  base  by  hope  or  dread,  I 
have  faith  that  the  one  man  most  important  in  all  the  world 
at  this  crisis  will  act  wisely  and  well,  and  that  is  our 
President.  .  . 

The  Irish  Mail  steamer  Leinster  was  torpedoed  without  warn¬ 
ing,  with  a  loss  of  some  500  lives.  “.  .  .  .  There  was  a  howl 
of  indignation,”  writes  Lloyd  George,  “which  drowned  the 
welcome  that  might  otherwise  have  been  given  to  the 
German  Peace  Note.  .  .  .”® 

Herr  Scheidemann,  German  Secretary  of  State,  remarked 
a  week  later:  “.  .  .  we  must  try  to  put  ourselves  in  the 
enemy’s  place  and  view  the  state  of  affairs  objectively. 

“The  pillagings  and  devastations  exercised  an  important 
influence  on  the  tone  of  the  reply. 

“And  to  these  must  be  added  the  frightful  disaster  of 
the  torpedoing  of  a  passenger  steamer,  in  which  600  people, 
among  them  many  women  and  children,  lost  their  lives. 
That  sort  of  thing  is  terribly  exasperating.  The  U-Boat 
war  should  come  to  an  end  at  once;  the  few  ships  that  might 
still  be  sunk  are  not  worth  considering.  .  .  .”® 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Russia,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  147-150. 

Hbid.,  Vol.  II,  pp.  555-556. 

Hbid.,  Supp.  I,  Vol.  I,  pp.  354-355- 

‘Depew,  Speeches  and  Literary  Contributions,  p.  367. 
ar  Memoirs  of  David  Lloyd  George,  Vol.  VI,  p.  259. 

^Preliminary  History  of  the  Armistice,  p.  72. 
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The  author,  still  in  Milan,  wrote:  .  The  papers  are  full  of 

Wilson’s  answer  to  Germany,  and  everywhere  there  is 
approval.  .  .  . 

“Good  news  continues  to  come  from  the  front.  The 
British  have  won  a  great  victory  south  of  Cambrai  and 
the  Americans  east  of  the  Meuse.  It  would  seem  as  though 
a  break  through  must  soon  come.  Turkey  is  threatening 
to  fall  and  Austria-Hungary  cannot  last  much  longer. 
Truly  we  are  in  a  time  of  great  events,  great  battles,  the 
fall  of  dynasties,  and  the  changing  face  of  the  world!  One 
cannot  get  newspapers  enough  these  days.  .  .  .” 

To  Dudley  Field  Malone: 

“I  am  sincerely  glad  that  my  address  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  House  made  the  impression  upon  you  that 
it  did.  You  must  have  felt  what  was  the  fact:  how  straight 
and  how  vividly  it  came  from  the  very  heart  of  all  my 
thinking  and  of  all  my  purposes.” 

To  Ralph  Pulitzer  of  the  New  York  W orld: 

“  It  is  seldom,  that  I  have  time  to  turn  aside  for  a  private 
letter,  but  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  privilege  of  telling 
you,  even  in  a  hasty  line  like  this,  how  much  I  appreciated 
the  great  editorial  in  the  World  of  last  Monday  and  how 
much  real  service  I  think  it  is  going  to  do.” 

To  President  Hsu  Shih-cKang  of  China,  congratulations  upon 
his  accession  to  the  presidency: 

“.  .  .  .  This  is  an  auspicious  moment,  as  you  enter  upon 
the  duties  of  your  high  office,  for  the  leaders  in  China  to 
lay  aside  their  differences  and  guided  by  a  spirit  of  pa¬ 
triotism  and  self-sacrifice  to  unite  in  a  determination  to 
bring  about  harmonious  cooperation  among  all  elements 
of  your  great  nation,  so  that  each  may  contribute  its  best 
effort  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  and  enable  your  Republic 
to  reconstitute  its  national  unity  and  assume  its  rightful 
place  in  the  councils  of  nations.” 
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To  C.  S.  Jackson,  of  the  Oregon  Journal,  who  had  written: 

It  is  a  blessed  privilege  to  follow  you,  to  support  you, 
with  every  ounce  of  energy  and  every  atom  of  resource  that 
one  possesses.  .  .  .”: 

“.  .  .  .  Such  things  make  the  struggle  worth  while,  and 
I  want  you  to  know  that  although  I  do  not  often  turn 
aside  from  public  business  to  say  so,  as  I  would  like  to, 
my  heart  is  full  of  the  deeipest  appreciation.” 

To  Governor  Richard  I.  Manning  of  South  Carolina: 

“I  was  so  deeply  disappointed  in  the  action  of  Senator 
Benet  about  the  suffrage  amendment  that  I  am  writing 
to  ask  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  whether  you 
know  what  Senator-select  Pollock’s  views  are.  It  is  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  the  amendment 
should  be  adopted  by  the  Senate,  and  any  representations 
that  I  can  legitimately  make  to  Senator-select  Pollock,  I 
should  like  very  much  to  convey  to  him  in  any  way  that 
you  may  advise.” 

Friday,  October  nth. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  Miss  Margaret  Wilson, 
Dr.  Grayson  and  Tumulty  left  for  New  York  in  the  morning. 
Arriving  at  the  Pennsylvania  Station  about  half  past  three, 
they  were  met  by  Colonel  and  Mrs.  House  and  driven  at  once 
to  Riverside  Drive,  to  call  upon  the  President’s  old  friend, 
Cleveland  H.  Dodge.  Later,  after  getting  settled  in  their  rooms 
at  the  Waldorf,  they  drove  over  to  have  dinner  with  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  House.  Evening  at  the  New  Amsterdam  Theater,  to 
see  The  Girl  Behind  the  Gun.  The  party  arrived  fifteen  minutes 
late,  but  the  curtain  was  held,  and  the  audience,  as  the  President 
entered,  “went  into  an  uproar.”  Liberty  Loan  men  had  been 
told  that  he  was  coming,  and  between  the  second  and  third 
acts  a  Loan  rally  was  held.  The  President  bought  a  $2,000 
bond,  and  over  fifty  people  duplicated  the  purchase  on  the 
spot.  He  also  spent  some  time  autographing  bonds;  but  refused 
to  make  a  speech.^ 


'New  York  Times,  October  12,  1918. 
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The  Commission  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies  voted  approval  of  the  President’s  reply  to 
Germany,  but  added  that  the  government  was  expected 
to  accept  no  armistice  “which  would  fail  to  assure  the 
satisfaction  and  the  guarantees  to  which  the  victorious 
armies  of  the  Entente  have  a  right.”^ 

Over  4,000  cases  of  Spanish  influenza  were  reported  in  New 
York  during  the  day.  The  disease  was  now  reaching  epi¬ 
demic  proportions  in  practically  every  state  in  the  Union. 


Saturday^  October  I2ih. 

President  Wilson  marched  through  gaily  decorated  streets 
at  the  head  of  the  American  Division  of  a  great  Liberty  Day 
parade  in  New  York,  receiving  “  an  ovation  such  as  no  President 
has  ever  before  encountered  in  this  city.”  He  was  (the  Times 


reporter  wrote)  “in  rare  good  humor.”  “ .  .  .  .  The  Wilson  smile 
was  in  evidence  from  start  to  finish,  and  his  arm  worked  with 
the  regularity  of  a  piston  doffing  his  tall  hat  to  the  cheering 
throngs.  . .  .”  Enthusiastic  cries  came  from  the  crowds  of  watch¬ 
ers— “You’re  all  right,  Mr.  President!”  “We  know  the  Kaiser 
won’t  forget  you!”^ 

In  the  evening  Colonel  and  Mrs.  House  came  to  the  hotel 
for  dinner.  “Just  before  dinner  was  announced,”  writes  House, 
“Tumulty  came  in  with  the  news  that  Germany  had  accepted 
the  President’s  terms.  The  Military  Intelligence  Bureau  had 
telephoned  it  over  from  Washington.  We  wondered  whether 
the  news  was  authentic,  but  concluded  from  its  construction 
that  it  was.  When  we  went  in  to  the  table  the  President  wrote 
me  a  little  note  in  which  he  said,  ‘Tell  Mrs.  W.’  .  .  .  .”  After 
dinner  the  whole  party  went  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
where  the  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  were  to  sponsor  a  concert 
for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  soldiers  of  Italy.  “ ;  •  •  •  There  was 
an  enormous  crowd,”  House  continues,  “which  cheered  the 
President  with  much  enthusiasm  .  .  .  Tumulty  and  I  went  to 
the  Director’s  Room  .  .  .  called  up  Washington  and  received 
confirmation  from  Frank  Polk  and  the  Washington  Post.  .  . 
After  the  concert  Tumulty  rode  back  with  the  President  and 


^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  pp.  3SS~35^‘ 
*New  York  Times,  October  13,  1918. 

^Intimate  Papers,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  81-82. 
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Mrs.  Wilson  to  their  hotel,  and  stayed  for  a  talk  even  though 
it  was  then  after  midnightd 

The  second  German  note,  dated  October  12th,  was  un¬ 
officially  made  known  in  Washington:^ 

.  The  German  Government  has  accepted  the  terms 
laid  down  by  President  Wilson  in  his  address  of  January 
8  and  in  his  subsequent  addresses  as  the  foundations  of  a 
permanent  peace  of  justice.  Consequently  its  object  in 
entering  into  discussions  would  be  only  to  agree  upon 
practical  details  of  the  application  of  these  terms. 

“The  German  Government  believes  that  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  powers  associated  with  the  United  States  also 
accept  the  position  taken  by  President  Wilson  in  his 
addresses.^ 

“The  German  Government  in  accordance  with  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Government  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  an  armistice  declares  itself  ready  to  comply  with  the 
propositions  of  the  President  in  regard  to  evacuation. 

“The  German  Government  suggests  that  the  President 
may  occasion  the  meeting  of  a  mixed  commission  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  necessary  arrangements  concerning  the  evacuation. 

“The  present  German  Government  which  has  under¬ 
taken  the  responsibility  for  this  step  towards  peace  has 
been  formed  by  conferences  and  in  agreement  with  the 
great  majority  of  the  Reichstag.  The  Chancellor,  supported 
in  all  of  his  actions  by  the  will  of  this  majority,  speaks  in 
the  name  of  the  German  Government  and  of  the  German 
people.”^ 

The  German  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Legation  at  Berne: 
“Your  Excellency  may  confidentially  inform  those  con¬ 
cerned  that  the  Imperial  Government  has  already  made 
the  attempt  to  communicate  an  order  to  its  naval  forces 
to  refrain  from  now  on  from  sinking  any  vessels  on  the 
American  coast.  However,  in  view  of  the  technical  diffi- 


‘For  a  confused  account  of  these  matters,  see  Tumulty,  Woodrow  Wilson  As  I  Know 
Himy  pp.  308-311. 

^Though  it  was  not  formally  presented  until  the  14th. 

®This  paragraph  was  added  at  the  insistence  of  the  Supreme  Command.  Memoirs  of 
Prince  Max  of  Baden,  Vol.  II,  p.  75. 

^‘Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  pp.  357-358. 
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culties  of  communicating  the  order,  no  guaranty  can  be 
given  that  it  will  reach  our  U-Boats  in  time.”^ 

Ambassador  Page  reported  from  Rome  that  the  Italian 
Minister  of  War  considered  it  necessary,  for  security 
against  attack,  “to  assign  to  Italy  as  pledges  certain 
strategic  points  to  hold  during  any  negotiations.”^ 

Various  appeals  from  Russian  Poland  were  reported,  for 
protection  from  anarchy  after  the  signing  of  an  armistice.® 

Walter  H.  Page,  ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  landed  at  New 
York  in  a  critical  condition  and  was  taken  in  an  ambulance 
from  the  boat  to  St.  Luke’s  Hospital. 

The  Fourth  French  Army  was  officially  announced  to  have 
taken,  in  sixteen  days,  36  towns  and  villages,  21,567 
prisoners  and  600  guns."* 

Sunday^  October  lyth. 

President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  again  went  to  see  Cleveland 
Dodge.  In  a  letter  three  years  later,  Mr.  Dodge  recalled  “  that 
(gasless)  Sunday  when  you  sat  in  an  armchair  in  my  library 
and  discussed  what  you  would  say  to  Germany  about  an 
armistice.”  Later  in  the  day  they  left  for  Washington,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Colonel  House.®  Arriving  about  nine  o’clock  in 
the  evening,  the  President  went  immediately  to  his  study  to 
go  over  the  papers  which  had  accumulated  on  his  desk. 

Prevailing  senatorial  opinion  on  the  German  note,  as  re¬ 
ported  in  the  press,  held  that  it  would  not  do — it  was  not 
sincere,  the  terms  were  too  general.  “ ....  If  we  agree  to  an 
armistice  now,”  said  Lodge,  “the  war  is  lost.  .  .  .”  Borah 
felt  that  the  new  Chancellor,  Prince  Max,  represented  the 
Kaiser:  “.  .  .  we  must  either  insist  upon  dealing  with  a 
Government  responsible  to  the  German  people  or  go  on 
with  the  war.  .  .  .”  George  W.  Wickersham,  D.  J.  Hill, 
Louis  Marshall,  Henry  Morgenthau  and  others  were 
quoted,  and  the  general  impression  was  the  same.®  Press 

^Prelimirfary  History  oj  the  Armistice,  p.  no. 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  pp.  356-357. 

Hbid.,  pp.  360-361. 

^Current  History,  December,  1918,  p.  203. 

®For  Tumulty’s  account  of  the  conversation  on  the  train,  as  he  remembers  it,  see 
Tumulty,  Woodrow  Wilson  As  I  Know  Him,  pp.  311-312. 

“New  York  Times,  October  14,  1918. 
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comment  from  various  parts  of  the  country  likewise  in¬ 
dicated  a  prevailing  suspicion.  “If  Germany  is  acting  in 
good  faith  in  her  answer  to  President  Wilson,  then  .  .  .  her 
acceptance  of  the  President’s  demands  amounts  to  un¬ 
conditional  surrender.  If  so,  the  war  is  won.  It  remains 
for  President  Wilson  to  clear  up  this  doubt.  He  can  be 
trusted  to  do  it.  While  the  doubt  remains,  however,  there 
is  nothing  for  the  allied  Governments  to  do  but  to  act  .  .  . 
as  if  it  were  assured  that  Germany  means  to  keep  on  fight¬ 
ing  and  must  be  crushed  militarily  before  she  will  come 
to  terms. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  put  out  a  statement  from  Oyster  Bay: 

“. .  .  I  most  earnestly  hope  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  and  all  other  persons  competent  to  speak  for  the 
American  people  will  emphatically  repudiate  the  so-called 
fourteen  points  and  the  various  similar  utterances  of  the 
President.  .  .  . 

“.  .  .  to  do  as  the  President  has  done  in  this  case  .  .  . 
becomes  dangerously  near  to  being  treacherous  diplo¬ 
macy.”^ 


Monday^  October  i/pth. 

“ .  .  .  .  The  President  and  I  got  together  directly  after  break¬ 
fast,”  writes  House.  “I  never  saw  him  more  disturbed.  He  said 
he  did  not  know  where  to  make  the  entrance  in  order  to  reach 
the  heart  of  the  thing.  He  wanted  to  make  his  reply  final  so 
there  would  be  no  exchange  of  notes.  It  reminded  him,  he  said, 
of  a  maze.  If  one  went  in  at  the  right  entrance,  he  reached  the 
center,  but  if  one  took  the  wrong  turning,  it  was  necessary  to 
go  out  again  and  do  it  over.  ... 

“The  President  soon  formulated  the  points  which  appear  in 
the  note,  and  he  then  decided  to  send  for  Lansing,  Baker  and 
Daniels  to  hear  their  reactions.  .  .  .  Lansing  and  Baker  arrived 
first  and  discussed  the  note  for  a  half  hour  before  Daniels 
came.  .  .  .”® 

At  one  o’clock  Senator  Ashurst  arrived,  to  discuss  the  Senate 
point  of  view  on  the  German  note.  Lansing,  Polk,  House  and 

^Baltimore  Sun^  quoted  in  the  New  York  Times,  October  14,  1918. 

“New  York  Times,  October  14,  1918. 

“See,  for  this  and  further  details  of  the  morning  conference,  Intimate  Papers,  Vol.  IV, 
pp.  82-83. 
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Tumulty  came  in  at  2:30.  It  was  after  this  conference,  probably, 
that  Colonel  House  told  Lansing  the  President  planned  to 
name  Lansing  and  himself  as  two  of  the  American  plenipotenti¬ 
aries  to  the  Peace  Conference,  and  that  the  President  himself 
was  considering  attending  the  Conference.  Lansing  was  greatly 
disturbed  by  this  last  piece  of  information.’^ 

Late-afternoon  appointments:  Messrs.  La  Monte,  Hudspeth, 
Morissy,  McDonald  and  Simpson  of  New  Jersey;  George  Creel. 

At  a  last  conference  with  the  President  in  the  evening.  House 
spoke  of  having  arranged  a  secret  code  for  their  use  during  his 
absence  in  Europe.  As  he  was  leaving,  the  President  said:  “I 
have  not  given  you  any  instructions  because  I  feel  you  will 
know  what  to  do.”^ 

The  second  German  note  having  been  formally  transmitted 
by  the  Swiss  charge  in  Washington,  the  President’s  reply 
was  sent  in  the  late  afternoon: 

“.  .  .  the  process  of  evacuation  and  the  conditions  of  an 
armistice  .  .  .  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  and  advice  of 
the  military  advisers  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Allied  Governments  ...  no  arrangement 
can  be  accepted  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
which  does  net  provide  absolutely  satisfactory  safeguards 
and  guarantees  of  the  maintenance  of  the  present  military 
supremacy  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
Allies  in  the  field.  .  .  . 

“The  President  feels  that  it  is  also  his  duty  to  add  that 
neither  the  Government  of  the  United  States  nor,  he  is 
quite  sure,  the  Governments  with  which  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  is  associated  as  a  belligerent  will 
consent  to  consider  an  armistice  so  long  as  the  armed  forces 
of  Germany  continue  the  illegal  and  inhumane  practices 
which  they  still  persist  in.  .  .  . 

“It  is  necessary  also  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  misunderstanding,  that  the  President  should 
very  solemnly  call  the  attention  of  the  Government  of 

iLansing,  The  Peace  Negotiations,  a  Personal  Narrative,  p.  15. 

^Intimate  Papers,  Vol.  IV,  p.  88.  For  a  facsimile  of  the  President’s  handwritten  letter 
“To  Whom  It  May  Concern,”  which  House  took  with  him,  see  ibid.,  p.  86.  Secretary 
Lansing  the  same  day  notified  American  representatives  in  England,  France  and  Italy 
that  House  was  being  sent  to  Europe  as  the  President  s  special  representative.  Foreign 
Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  p.  361. 
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Germany  to  the  language  and  plain  intent  of  one  of  the 
terms  of  peace  which  the  German  Government  has  now 
accepted.  It  is  contained  in  the  address  of  the  President 
delivered  at  Mount  Vernon  on  the  fourth  of  July  last. 
It  is  as  follows:  ‘The  destruction  of  every  arbitrary  power 
anywhere  that  can  separately,  secretly,  and  of  its  single 
choice  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world,  or,  if  it  cannot  be 
presently  destroyed,  at  least  its  reduction  to  virtual  im- 
potency.’  The  power  which  has  hitherto  controlled  the 
German  Nation  is  of  the  sort  here  described.  It  is  within 
the  choice  of  the  German  Nation  to  alter  it.  .  .  .  The  Pres¬ 
ident  feels  bound  to  say  that  the  whole  process  of  peace 
will,  in  his  judgment,  depend  upon  the  definiteness  and 
the  satisfactory  character  of  the  guarantees  which  can 
be  given  in  this  fundamental  matter.  It  is  indispensable 
that  the  Governments  associated  against  Germany  should 
know  beyond  a  peradventure  with  whom  they  are  deal¬ 
ing.  .  .  .”1 

The  President  issued  a  further  statement  in  behalf  of  the 
Fourth  Liberty  Loan,  emphasizing  the  fact  that  neither 
his  reply  to  the  German  government  nor  any  other  recent 
events  had  diminished  the  vital  importance  of  the  Loan.^ 

At  five  o’clock  a  statement  was  issued  from  the  White  House: 
“The  government  will  continue  to  send  over  250,000  men 
with  their  supplies  every  month  and  there  will  be  no  re¬ 
laxation  of  any  kind.” 

Secretary  Lansing  sent  the  President  three  messages  from 
Balfour  to  the  British  Embassy  (all  dated  October  13th), 
paraphrases  of  which  the  British  charge  had  just  handed 
him.  “.  .  .  .  I  think,”  he  wrote  in  his  covering  letter,  “it  is 
important  that  you  should  see  them  at  once.  .  .  .” 

The  first  passed  on  the  report  that  Germany  had  no 
intention  of  giving  up  all  of  the  Polish  areas  nor  the  whole 
of  Alsace-Lorraine.  The  second  urged  that  it  be  made 
explicitly  clear  to  the  German  government  that  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  would  be  agreed  to  only  on  such  terms  as 
would  “render  any  resumption  of  hostilities  by  the  Central 
Powers  impossible.”  And  the  third  made  certain  obser- 


'■Public  Papers,  Vol.  V,  pp.  277-279. 
Hbid.,  p.  280. 
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vations  upon  the  Fourteen  Points:  a)  there  had  been  no 
discussion  by  the  Associated  Powers  of  the  “points  at 
issue”;  b)  to  some  possible  interpretations  of  these  points 
the  British  government  would  “object  most  strongly”; 
c)  that  certain  other  terms  to  which  the  President  had 
made  no  reference  would  probably  have  to  be  insisted 
upon.  Care  must  be  taken,  it  was  said,  “  to  prevent  the 
Allies  from  being  deprived  of  the  necessary  freedom  of 
action  in  the  settlement  of  the  final  terms  in  the  Peace 
Conference”;  and  it  was  urged  that  the  doubtful  points 
be  discussed  by  the  chief  Powers  arrayed  against  Germany 
and  “some  agreement  amongst  themselves”  come  to. 
Turkey’s  request  that  President  Wilson  “take  upon  himself 
the  task  of  the  reestablishment  of  peace  .  .  .  notify  all 
belligerent  states  of  this  demand  and  .  .  .  invite  them  to 
delegate  plenipotentiaries  to  initiate  negotiations”  was 
transmitted  by  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  Washington. 
The  program  laid  down  by  the  President  in  his  message 
of  January  8  th  and  subsequent  declarations,  especially  the 
speech  of  September  27th,  was  accepted  as  a  basis  for 
negotiations;  and  an  imm.eciiate  armistice  was  asked.^ 
General  Bliss  to  General  March  in  regard  to  what  he  saw  as 
an  attempt  by  the  Allies,  now  that  they  had  Germany 
“on  the  run,”  to  minimize  the  American  effort,  and  an 
“indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  British  and  the  French 
to  give  us  the  help  which  they  promised.”^ 

Republican  and  Democratic  senators,  interviewed  as  to  the 
President’s  reply  to  Germany’s  second  note,  joined  in 
approval.  Lodge  was  “genuinely  pleased  that  the  President 
takes  the  ground  he  does”;'''  Pomerene  thought  the  note 
had  the  “right  ring”;  John  Sharp  Williams  considered  it 
“satisfactory  in  every  respect.” 

Press  comment,  though  favorable  in  general,  contained 
some  criticism.  The  New  York  Tribune  inquired  why  the 
word  “surrender”  was  taboo;  the  Hartford  Courunt  held 


"^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  pp.  359~3^°- 
Quoted  in  part  in  Palmer,  Newton  D.  Baker,  Vol.  II,  p.  366. 

^Lodge  that  day  offered  the  following  resolution  in  the  Senate:  .  .  that  it  is  the 

sense  of  the  Senate  that  there  should  be  no  further  communication  with  the  German 
Government  upon  the  subject  of  an  armistice  or  conditions  of  peace,  except  a  demand 
for  unconditional  surrender.”  Official  Bulletin,  October  15,  1918. 
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the  same  view.  But  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  ap¬ 
plauded:  “Nothing  could  be  clearer,  nothing  could  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  case  more  completely  .  . 

The  author,  who  was  then  in  Italy,  finds  in  his  notes  of  the 
14th  this  comment:  “The  papers  this  morning  contain 
the  great  announcement  of  Germany’s  acceptance  of 
Wilson’s  terms.  The  real  trouble  is  now  about  to  begin!” 

A  few  days  later  there  occurs  the  following  passage: 

“One  thing  Wilson’s  message  has — a  splendid,  high  note 
of  strength,  audacity,  and  power.  . .  .  When  we  come  to  the 
Peace  Table,  Wilson  is  not  going  to  be  bluffed  and  wheedled 
in  his  demands  for  right  and  just  terms  even  for  Germany 
and  Austria.  If  the  German  people  only  knew  it,  this  stern 
man  is  their  best  friend.  He  will  be  no  less  bold  with  greed, 
arrogance,  and  the  spirit  of  revenge  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies.” 


Tuesday^  October  ipth. 

At  two  o’clock  the  members  of  the  British  Educational 
Mission,  representing  the  universities  of  Great  Britain,  arrived 
and  were  presented  by  Secretary  Lane.  The  cabinet  met  at 
2:30,  Secretary  Baker,  who  had  returned  from  Europe  the  day 
before,  being  present.  Secretary  Houston  records  of  the  armi¬ 
stice  discussion  that  the  President  was  “satisfied  the  question 
must  be  left  to  Foch  and  his  associated  commanders  whether 
there  should  be  an  armistice,  and  if  so,  what  the  terms  should 
be.”“  Late-afternoon  appointments:  Senator  IMcKellar  of 
Tennessee  and  Representative  Keating  of  Colorado;  Rep¬ 
resentative  Gard  of  Ohio;  Representative  Fisher  of  Tennessee. 
In  the  evening  Thomas  L.  Chadbourne  arrived,  summoned  by 
the  President  to  discuss  the  political  situation. 

The  Ukrainian  National  Council  asked  the  President’s  aid 
in  defense  of  Ukrainian  independence:  “.  .  . .  Her  only  wish 
is  that  all  the  territories  populated  by  our  race  ...  be 
reunited  under  a  free  and  independent  government  enter¬ 
ing  as  a  member  into  the  society  of  nations.”® 

The  American  charge  in  London  reported  British  reaction 

Quoted  in  the  New  York  Times,  October  15,  1918. 

*D.  F.  Houston  to  the  author. 

’Sent  through  the  American  minister  in  Switzerland.  Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Russia. 
Vol.  II,  pp.  697-698. 
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against  the  Fourteen  Points  as  a  basis  for  negotiation. 

.  grave  doubts  are  expressed  as  to  whether  they  ade¬ 
quately  connote  the  demands  which  must  be  imposed 
upon  Germany  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  and  lasting  peace. 
It  is  felt  even  more  strongly  that  some  of  the  points  are 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  certain  of  the  Allies,  es¬ 
pecially  Great  Britain,  and  especially  is  this  true  of  the 
second  point  [calling  for],  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  .  .  .” 
Articles  3  and  5  were  also  in  question,  and  Article  12  was 
“believed  to  present  difficulties  which  may  conflict  with 
previous  engagements  [contracted]  with  the  other  Allies,” 
There  was  also  a  fear  that  the  President  might  go  further 
without  consulting  the  Allies.  However,  the  charge  ap¬ 
pended  a  paragraph  at  the  end  ot  the  report: 

“.  .  .  .  Above  was  written  before  the  publication  of  the 
President’s  latest  note  which  has  just  appeared  in  this 
afternoon’s  press.  This  retort  to  Germany  is  hailed  with 
enthusiasm  and  I  have  heard  nothing  but  unqualifled  ap¬ 
proval  of  its  terms.  There  can  be  no  mistaking  its  meaning 
and  I  feel  sure  it  will  clear  away  the  baseless  fears  that 
have  been  expressed.”^ 

The  author,  in  his  notebook:  “.  .  .  .  Wilson  has  yet  to  prove 
his  greatness.  The  fate  of  a  drama  lies  in  its  third  act,  and 
Wilson  is  now  coming  to  that,  the  greatest  of  his  career. 
Can  he  dominate  this  seething  mass  of  suspicion  and  dis¬ 
belief?  No  European  statesmxan,  I  am  firmly  convinced, 
believes  in  his  inner  soul  that  Wilson’s  program  is  anything 
but  a  wild  dream,  very  pretty,  but  quite  outside  the  realrns 
of  practical  politics  ITheygiveit  lip-service  but  have  itnot  in 
their  souls.  Can  he  ‘put  it  over ’  ?  The  leaders  in  Europe  are 
also  secretly  irritated  by  the  preponderance  of  Wilson  in 
diplomacy,  the  way  in  which  the  Germans  talk  over  their 
heads  to  the  man  in  the  White  House,  and  the  way  in 
which,  with  that  audacity  which  is  the  gift  of  the  truly 
great,  he  takes  the  responsibility  upon  himself  of  a  kind  of 
arbiter  of  the  world’s  destiny.  .  .  .” 

Wednesday,  October  i6th. 

Sir  William  Wiseman  lunched  with  President  and  Mrs. 

Wilson  at  the  White  House.  Afterward  the  President  retired 

"^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  pp.  3^5"3^7* 
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to  his  study  where,  at  4:30,  he  received  Grant  Squires,  probably 
with  regard  to  his  work  in  the  Intelligence  Department  of  the 
armyd  Secretary  and  Mrs.  McAdoo  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Grayson 
were  guests  at  dinner. 

Secretary  Lansing  to  the  American  charge  in  Sweden,  who 
had  reported  the  prevalent  fear  that  the  departure  of 
German  and  Austrian  troops  from  the  Baltic  provinces 
and  the  Ukraine  would  lead  to  Bolshevik  intervention: 
“ .  .  .  .  While  fears  for  the  consequences  which  would  follow 
withdrawal  of  enemy  troops  may  be  well  founded,  at  the 
same  time  in  investigating  and  reporting  further  on  this 
question,  bear  in  mind  that  Department  has  confidential 
information  to  show  that  Germany  is  instigating  requests 
for  protection  by  German  troops  on  the  same  pretexts.”^ 
Ambassador  Sharp  telegraphed  from  Paris:  “ .  .  .  .  How  much 
real  conviction  there  is  in  the  fear  expressed  in  some  of  the 
French  journals  that  Germany  may  after  all  succeed, 
through  discussions  and  parleying,  in  escaping  the  full 
visitation  of  justice  upon  her,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  have 
wondered  if  withal  there  is  not  some  pique  over  the  turn 
of  events  which  has  transferred  a  discussion  of  the  whole 
subject  over  to  the  shores  of  America.  Perhaps  I  have  said 
enough  to  apprise  the  Department  of  the  actuating  motives 
and  real  significance  of  what  may  be  expected  to  crop  out 
from  time  to  time  in  other  discussions  which  must  follow.”^ 
Edward  Benes,  as  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  announced 
through  the  American  ambassador  in  Paris  the  creation 
of  the  Czechoslovak  Provisional  government.^ 

Manifesto  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria:  “.  .  .  .  Following  the 
desires  of  her  peoples  Austria  must  become  a  federated 
state  in  which  every  race  will  form  its  own  state  common¬ 
wealth  in  the  districts  inhabited  by  it.  .  .  .”® 

The  great  retreat  of  the  Germans  from  western  Belgium 

>On  November  9th  Squires  wrote  the  President,  referring,  probably,  to  the  above 
interview:  “You  spoke  with  a  rare  and  true  insight  into  the  near  future,  when  you 
predicted  to  me  a  few  weeks  ago,  of  the  dangers  of  Bolshevikism,  likely  to  show  them¬ 
selves  in  this  Country  as  well  as  abroad.  .  . 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Russia,  Vol.  II,  p.  838. 

^Ibid.,  Supp.  I,  Vol.  I,  pp.  364-365. 

^Ibid.,  pp.  846-847. 

'For  text,  ibid.,  pp.  367-368, 
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began,  under  increasing  pressure  of  the  Allies.  Headlines 
in  the  New  York  Times  described  the  joy  of  the  villages 
abandoned  by  the  German  troops. 


Thursday^  October  lyth. 

The  British  Educational  Mission  and  Secretary  and  Mrs. 
Lane  were  luncheon  guests  at  the  White  House.  Otherwise  there 
were  no  official  appointments,  the  President  spending  most  of 
the  day  in  his  study. 

Colonel  House  sailed  for  Europe.  Before  leaving  he  wrote  the 
President:  “In  order  to  keep  the  record  straight  I  wish  to 
state  that  I  still  hold  the  ^2500.00  which  you  gave  me  for 
expenses  on  my  last  trip  to  Europe.  Not  having  used  any 
of  it  at  that  time  I  understand  that  I  am  to  use  it  on  the 
present  trip  and  make  an  accounting  to  you  upon  my  re¬ 
turn.” 

Garfield’s  request  for  “gasless  Sundays”  was  suspended. 

Lille  was  at  last  reoccupied.  Philip  Gibbs,  one  of  the  first  to 
reach  the  city,  tells  of  the  delirious  joy  with  which  the 
Allied  soldiers  were  received.  Weeping,  hysterical  crowds 
filled  the  streets,  and  at  the  City  Hall  an  old  man  with 
white  hair  “stood  with  a  violin  at  the  top  of  the  grand 
staircase  and  played  the  ‘Marseillaise.’”  Outside  the 
crowd  seethed. 

“.  .  .  .  ‘Speak,  speak  to  us!’  they  cried.  We  opened  the 
windows  and  told  of  our  victory.  A  shout  went  up  that 
filled  the  city.  We  told  of  the  Bulgarian  capitulation.  Again 
the  cheers  rang  out.  We  told  of  the  Turkish  promise  to 
quit  the  war,  and  again  the  crowd  cheered.  Then  we  told 
them  that  President  Wilson  had  refused  to  grant  an  armi¬ 
stice  and  demanded  Emperor  William’s  head.  The  crowd, 
in  a  frenzy,  tossed  everything  it  could  lay  hands  on  into 
the  air.  .  . 

German  newspapers  published  an  official  notification  that 
the  armies  had  received  orders  to  cease  all  devastation 
“unless  absolutely  forced  to  follow  this  course  by  the 
military  situation  for  defensive  reasons.  ^  Before  this 


^Current  History,  November,  1918,  p.  219. 
Hbid.,  p.  236. 
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change  of  policy  was  adopted,  however,  Cambrai,  Laon, 
Lens  and  other  cities  had  been  looted  and  burned. 

Ludendorff  was  brought  to  Berlin  for  a  conference  with  the 
Chancellor,  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  others;  and  efforts 
were  made  to  throw  the  blame  for  Germany’s  unfortunate 
situation  back  and  forth.  Ludendorff  felt  that  if  he  had 
sufficient  reenforcements  he  could  hold  out.  The  critical 
economic  situation  was  discussed;  the  question  of  what  to 
do  with  the  Ukraine;  how  to  keep  up  the  morale  of  the 
army  and  of  the  civilian  population.^  Desperate  men 
talking  of  desperate  matters,  and  beating  their  heads 
against  a  stone  wall. 

To  Walter  H.  Page,  whose  son  had  telephoned  to  say  that  his 
father  was  very  seriously  ill,  but  in  his  lucid  moments  was 
talking  about  the  necessity  of  reporting  personally  to  the 
President.  He  thought  perhaps  a  letter  or  telegram  would  re¬ 
assure  him.  Tumulty,  passing  on  this  information,  said  that  he 
had  already  sent  flowers  to  the  hospital  with  the  President’s 
card: 

“It  distresses  us  all  that  you  should  have  come  home  ill, 
and  we  shall  wait  patiently  for  your  recovery  in  order 
that  we  may  tell  you  how  glad  we  are  to  have  you  safe 
on  this  side  and  how  we  have  valued  your  services  in  your 
difficult  post  in  London. 

“Do  not  distress  yourself  about  any  delay  in  reporting 
to  me  in  person.  I  am  in  touch  with  your  son,  and  there 
is  nothing  that  you  need  feel  there  is  haste  about.  Only 
take  care  of  yourself  and  get  well.”^ 

To  His  Holiness,  Pope  Benedictus  XV,  who  had  urged  the 
President  to  consider  the  request  for  an  armistice: 

“I  appreciate  to  the  full  the  spirit  which  prompted 
your  message  to  me  .  .  .  and  I  beg  in  reply  to  assure  Your 
Holiness  that  in  common  with  the  whole  world  the  desire 

‘^Preliminary  History  of  the  Armistice,  pp.  78  et  seq. 

^In  her  note  of  thanks  for  the  flowers  Mrs.  Page  explained  that  her  husband  was 
still  so  rarely  conscious  that  he  did  not  realize  the  President  had  sent  them. 
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of  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  for  peace,  if  peace 
can  be  founded  with  some  prospect  of  permanence  upon 
genuine  and  impartial  justice.  My  every  endeavor  will  be 
to  pursue  such  a  course  as  will  bring  the  world  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  such  peace.  I  warmly  appreciate  the  generous  con¬ 
fidence  you  express  in  my  personal  influence  in  this  time 
of  tragedy  and  travail.” 

To  Senator  yohn  Sharp  Williams: 

“.  .  .  .  Your  idea  about  letting  the  populations  of  Ger¬ 
many,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Turkey  ‘wobble  on  the 
gudgeon’  has  been  in  my  own  mind,  and  it  has  been 
partly  for  that  reason  that  I  have  not  replied  to  either  the 
Austrian  or  the  Turkish  note  yet.  I  shall  presently  have 
to  do  so,  but  the  conditions  of  our  dealing  with  Austria- 
Hungary  have  been  radically  altered  by  our  recognition 
of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  and  our  official  encouragement  of 
the  national  aspirations  of  the  Jugo-Slavs.  So  that  I  am 
pondering  how  I  am  to  break  the  news  to  them  that  our 
terms  for  them  are  quite  different  from  what  they  might 
have  been  in  January  last.” 

To  Senator  Peter  G.  Gerry,  who  had  called  attention  to  the 
importance  of  a  bill  making  it  a  federal  offense  to  attempt  to 
influence  any  voter  by  bribery,  either  at  a  prirnary  or  at  a 
general  election  for  senator  or  representative  in  Congress. 
Attached  to  Gerry’s  letter  in  the  files  is  the  following  memo¬ 
randum  from  Tumulty  to  the  President:  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  bills  that  you  have  signeu  this  session,  but  little 
publicity  has  been  given  to  it.  If  you  will  write^  a  letter  to 
Senator  Gerry,  telling  him  that  you  signed  this  bill,  realizing 
its  importance,  it  will  help  to  put  an  end  to  corruption  in  else- 
tions.  If  you  can  say  something  that  will  help  us  to  get  publicity 
for  this  bill,  the  gentlemen  in  Rhode  Island  and  West  Virginia 
and  elsewhere  who  are  preparing  to  buy  the  elections  may  be 
warned  as  to  what  is  liable  to  happen  to  them.  : 

“I  have  taken  real  satisfaction  in  signing  Senate  Bill 
3438  ...  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  such  a  bill  was  very  much 
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needed.  Experience  in  the  last  election  and  in  many  that 
preceded  it  had  demonstrated  only  too  clearly  the  im¬ 
portance  of  putting  the  federal  power  in  commission 
against  the  processes  of  corruption  at  elections.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  will  use  this  power  to  the  utmost 
limit  of  legitimate  exercise,  and  I  want  you  to  know  how 
much  I  appreciate  your  personal  connection  with  the 
measure.” 

To  Senator  fV.  E.  Borah: 

“.  .  .  .  I  want  you  to  know  how  deeply  and  warmly  I 
appreciate  your  generous  approval  of  my  reply  to  Ger¬ 
many.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  should  claim  any  credit  for  it, 
because  after  all  it  was  the  obvious  and  inevitable  reply, 
and  my  only  trouble  in  writing  it  was  to  express  ade¬ 
quately  and  with  sufficient  dignity  what  I  knew  to  be  the 
judgment  and  purpose  of  our  people.  I  am  happy  to  believe 
from  your  letter  that  I  succeeded  in  doing  that,  and  I  am 
greatly  indebted  to  you  for  the  reassurance  you  have 
given  me.” 

To  Edward  Kenny^  who  had  been  Speaker  of  the  New  Jersey 
House  of  Representatives  during  Wilson’s  term  there  as 
governor.  Tumulty  had  reported  that  Mr.  Kenny  was  now  very 
ill,  and  a  word  from  the  President  would  greatly  please  him: 

“We  often  think  of  you  here,  and  it  pleases  me  mightily 
to  learn  through  Tumulty  that  you  often  think  of  us  and 
follow  us  with  the  generous  support  of  your  thought.  This 
is  just  a  line  to  tell  you  with  what  warm  appreciation  we 
all  of  us  remember  our  old  association  at  Trenton.” 

To  A.  B.  Guigon,  a  friend  of  the  President’s  school  days  at  the 
University  of  Virginia: 

“I  must  turn  aside  for  a  moment  from  the  duties  of  the 
day  to  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciated  your  letter  .  .  . 
It  gives  me  more  pleasure  than  you  know  to  hear  the 
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voice  of  old  friends  and  to  know  that  they  are  thinking 
of  me  and  supporting  me  with  their  thought.” 

Friday^  October  i8th. 

The  President  spent  most  of  the  afternoon  in  his  study  work¬ 
ing  on  his  reply  to  Austria,  the  only  appointments  being:  the 
Brazilian  ambassador  at  two  o’clock;  and  at  4:30  Homer  Cum¬ 
mings  and  Vance  C.  McCormick,  who  discussed  a  proposed 
appeal  for  a  Democratic  Congress  which  the  President  had 
dictated  to  Tumulty,  and  which  Tumulty  had  shown  that 
morning  to  McCormick. 

Pressure  from  Democratic  members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
for  support  in  their  campaigns  had  become  overwhelming. 
They  “descended  like  an  avalanche  upon  the  Democratic 
Committee,  and  it  was  agreed  by  everyone  concerned  that  some 
sort  of  an  appeal  ought  to  be  made.”  The  matter  had  been 
presented  to  the  President,  who  finally  agreed  to  write  a  letter. 
When  McCormick  read  the  draft  which  the  President  had  pre¬ 
pared,  however,  he  felt  that  it  would  not  do  at  all.  It  was  too 
strong,  and  it  brought  in  the  names  of  Lodge  and  other  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  administration.  McCormick  sent  for  Cummings, 
and  they  went  over  the  draft  with  great  care,  agreeing  upon  a 
number  of  suggestions. 

When,  on  this  afternoon,  they  took  the  matter  up  with  the 
President,  he  concurred  in  the  view  that  the  letter  might  be 
considered  too  bitter.  He  said,  in  fact,  that  he  had  read  it  to 
Mrs.  Wilson,  who  feared  people  would  think  he  had  been 
irritated  by  the  partisan  attacks  made  upon  him.  Cummings 
suggested,  among  other  things,  that  the  reference  to  Lincoln  s 
appeal  for  party  support  during  the  Civil  War  “swapping 
horses  while  crossing  the  stream”  had  better  be  omitted  be¬ 
cause  it  had  been  used  so  much.  The  President  agreed,  adding 
that  he  had  questioned  the  wisdom  of  the  reference  himself, 
since  it  might  appear  to  be  an  apology  for  his  course.  He  did 
not  want  to  cite  precedents,  he  said;  the  people  were  useci  to 
having  him  do  unconventional  things.  After  some  further  dis¬ 
cussion  the  President  decided  to  redraft  the  document  and 
asked  that  a  memorandum  of  all  suggestions  be  left  with  him. 


‘Vance  C.  McCormick  to  the  author. 
*Homer  S.  Cummings  to  the  author. 
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At  a  quarter  of  five  Senator  John  Sharp  Williams  called  to 
see  the  President. 

The  Czechoslovak  Declaration  of  Independence  was  made 
public.  Masaryk  had  offered  to  delay  publication  until 
after  the  President  made  his  answer  to  Austria;  but  re¬ 
ceiving  no  expression  of  opinion  on  the  subject  from 
Lansing,  he  finally  did  not  do  so.^ 

The  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  campaign  was  approaching  its 
close,  with  more  than  a  billion  dollars  still  to  be  sub¬ 
scribed.  Newspapers  carried  numerous  advertisements  in 
behalf  of  the  loan,  contributed  by  business  houses.  “  BLOW 
BLOOD-SOAKED  CROWNS  FROM  BUTCHERS’ 
BROWS  WITH  A  BARRAGE  OF  BONDS!”  trumpeted 
the  headlines  of  one  such  patriotic  effort. 

The  Belgian  coast  was  reported  cleared  of  the  enemy;  and 
arrangements  were  announced  for  emergency  rationing  of 
the  rescued  civilian  population  of  the  country. 

To  Viscount  Bryce^  who  had  written  the  President  “to  say 
privately,  and  without  the  formalities  which  accompany  public 
expressions,”  how  admirably  all  who  had  known  Walter  H. 
Page  in  England  felt  his  work  to  have  been  done.  “ .  .  .  .  No  one 
could  have  been  more  tactful,  more  judicious,  more  kindly, 
better  combining  candour  with  prudence,  better  qualified  to 
inspire  confidence  by  his  transparent  sincerity  and  loyalty. . . 

“I  have  your  note  about  Page  and  am  heartily  glad  to 
have  your  testimony  as  to  the  fine  place  he  made  for  him¬ 
self  in  your  esteem  and  in  the  esteem  of  others  qualified 
to  judge.  The  poor  chap  came  back  in  pretty  bad  shape 
and  is  now  in  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  in  New  York,  but  I 
hope  and  believe  that  he  is  going  to  pull  through  all  right. 
It  would  be  unspeakably  distressing  if  he  did  not. 

“It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  hear  directly  from  you.  I 
know  our  thoughts  are  revolving  about  many  common 
centers  in  these  critical  days  and  it  would  be  very  re¬ 
freshing  to  have  a  talk  with  you.” 


^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  pp.  846-851. 
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To  Cardinal  Gibbons: 

.  I  have  every  inclination  of  the  heart  to  respond 
to  the  suggestion  of  His  Holiness  the  Pope.  I  hope  that 
he  does  not  doubt  that.  But  the  whole  matter  of  dealing 
with  Austria-Hungary  concerning  peace  is  complicated  by 
the  change  of  circumstances  which  has  taken  place  since 
my  address  to  Congress  on  the  eighth  of  January  was  ut¬ 
tered.  Since  then  we  have  recognized  the  Czecho-Slovaks 
and  the  national  aspirations  of  the  Jugo-Slavs,  and  have 
thereby  created  obligations  of  honor  toward  them.  But 
I  hope  that  you  will  express  to  His  Holiness  my  very  great 
appreciation  of  his  message  to  me  through  you,  and  of 
the  spirit  which  prompted  it.” 

To  Senator  John  Sharp  Williams y  who  had  written:  “....lam 
tired  of  being  in  conscience  bound  to  tell  you  that  nearly  every¬ 
thing  you  do  is  ‘the  best  yet.’  Please  quit  it;  I  don’t  want  my 
English  exhausted.  .  . 

.  I  must  tell  you  how  much  pleasure  not  only,  but 
what  genuine  reassurance  it  gives  me  whenever  I  receive 
your  approval.  I  value  your  judgment  and  insight  more, 
perhaps,  than  you  realize,  and  distrust  my  own  more  than 
I  believe  anybody  would  credit.” 

To  Solomon  B.  Griffin  of  the  Springfield  Republican.  Edward 
H.  Marsh,  also  of  the  Republicany  had  written  of  Mr.  Griffin’s 
serious  illness,  suggesting  that  a  letter  from  the  President  would 
mean  a  great  deal  to  him: 

“I  have  been  very  much  distressed  to  hear  of  your  ill¬ 
ness,  the  news  of  which  has  just  reached  me,  but  heartily 
glad  to  hear  also  that  you  are  recovering.  This  is  just  a 
line  to  say  with  what  sympathy  I  am  thinking  of  you  and 
how  delightful  it  is  to  know  that  you  are  coming  out  all 
right.” 

To  Thomas  W.  Lamonty  who  wrote  that  after  his  talk  with  the 
President  on  the  4th  he  had  gone  over  some  of  the  President’s 
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suggestions  as  to  cooperation  with  Rollo  Ogden  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post.  He  had  found,  he  added,  that  the  Republicans 
were  not  impressed  with  the  “  possible » effect  on  the  peoples 
abroad  of  the  election  of  a  Republican  Congress  this  Fall.” 

.  my  guess  is  that  the  voters  of  this  country  will  not  under¬ 
stand  the  point  of  view  that  was  discussed  unless  you  find 
some  method  of  telling  it  to  them.  .  . 

“I  value  your  kindness  and  courtesy  in  sending  me 
your  letter  .  .  .  and  value  also  most  sincerely  the  advice 
which  it  contains.” 

To  Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine: 

“My  heart  goes  out  to  you  in  profound  and  earnest 
sympathy  in  the  loss  of  your  son.  There  is  a  nobility  about 
the  tragedy  of  such  losses  in  a  time  like  this,  and  I  hope 
that  your  heart  may  take  some  comfort  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  service  which  gave  added  dignity  to  the  one  you 
loved,  but  I  know  that  in  spite  of  all  consolations  the  blow 
must  be  a  very  sore  one,  and  I  wanted  you  to  know  at 
least  that  we  are  thinking  of  you  with  very  tender  sym¬ 
pathy.” 

To  Leslie  E.  Wallace,  editor  of  a  paper  called  The  Tiller  and 
Toiler: 

“.  .  .  .  You  ask  me  whether  it  is  true,  as  reported,  that 
I  am  not  particularly  interested  in  the  reelection  of  Mr. 
Shouse  to  Congress.  It  of  course  is  not  true.  Such  a  state¬ 
ment  must  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  misleading. 
Mr.  Shouse  has  proved  a  most  loyal  and  useful  Member 
of  Congress,  has  been  very  active  indeed  in  the  interest 
of  his  constituency  and  State,  and  I  should  feel  it  a  real 
loss  of  valuable  support  if  he  should  not  be  returned  to 
the  Congress.  Pray  ask  your  readers  not  to  credit  any 
statements  with  regard  to  my  attitude  which  are  made  by 
the  opponents  of  Mr.  Shouse.” 
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Saturday^  October  iglh. 

At  two  o’clock  the  President  received  Ambassador  Jusserand; 
and  at  2:30,  Vance  C.  McCormick,  Homer  S.  Cummings  and 
Secretary  Tumulty.  The  President  had  redrafted  his  proposed 
appeal  for  a  Democratic  Congress  and  showed  it  to  Tumulty 
for  his  comment,  asking  him  to  discuss  it  with  McCormick  and 
Cummings.  All  three,  having  agreed  upon  the  suggestions 
they  wished  to  make,  now  took  up  the  revised  draft  with  the 
President  who,  at  their  request,  agreed  to  make  certain  further 
changes. 

After  the  conference  the  President  worked  over  the  document 
again,  and  then  handed  it  over  to  be  typed.  Late  that  afternoon 
Tumulty  showed  the  revised  draft  to  Cummings.^ 

A  reply  to  the  second  Austro-Hungarian  note  was  dispatched: 
“The  President  .  .  .  cannot  entertain  the  present  sug¬ 
gestions  of  that  Government  because  of  certain  events  of 
utmost  importance  which,  occurring  since  the  delivery  of 
his  address  of  the  eighth  of  January  last,  have  necessarily 
altered  the  attitude  and  responsibility  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  Among  the  fourteen  terms  of  peace 
which  the  President  formulated  at  that  time  occurred  the 
following: 

“X.  The  peoples  of  Austria-Hungary,  whose  place 
among  the  nations  we  wish  to  see  safeguarded  and 
assured,  should  be  accorded  the  freest  opportunity  of 
autonomous  development. 

“Since  that  sentence  was  written  and  uttered  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  recognized  that  a  state  of  belligerency 
exists  between  the  Czecho-Slovaks  and  the  German  and 
Austro-Hungarian  Empires  and  that  the  Czecho-Slovak 
National  Council  is  a  de  facto  belligerent  government 
clothed  with  proper  authority  to  direct  the  military  and 
political  affairs  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks.  It  has  also  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  fullest  manner  the  justice  of  the  nationalistic 
aspirations  of  the  Jugo-Slavs  for  freedom. 

“The  President  is,  therefore,  no  longer  at  liberty  to 
accept  the  mere  ‘autonomy’  of  these  peoples  as  a  basis  of 
peace,  but  is  obliged  to  insist  that  they,  and  not  he,  shall 


^Horner  S.  Cummings  to  the  author. 
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be  the  judges  of  what  action  on  the  part  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government  will  satisfy  their  aspirations  and 
their  conception  of  their  rights  and  destiny  as  members 
of  the  family  of  nations.”^ 

The  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  closed  with  a  total  subscription  of 
$6,989,047,000.* 

The  influenza  epidemic  had  now  reached  its  peak,  taking,  in 
the  second  week  of  October,  the  lives  of  four  out  of  every 
thousand  men  under  arms  in  the  United  States.® 

The  first  Belgian  soldiers  entered  Bruges. 

Sunday^  October  20ih. 

The  President  spent  the  day  quietly  at  the  White  House, 
churches  in  the  city  being  closed  because  of  the  influenza  epi¬ 
demic.  Dr.  James  H.  Taylor,  pastor  of  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Church,  called  in  the  afternoon;  and  Secretary  and  Mrs. 
McAdoo,  Mrs.  Wilson’s  mother,  brother  and  sister,  and  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Grayson  arrived  in  the  evening  for  music  in  the  East 
Room. 

The  third  German  note  was  dated  October  20th  and  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  known  in  Washington  on  the  same  dayd 

“In  accepting  the  proposal  for  an  evacuation  of  the 
occupied  territories  the  German  Government  has  started 
from  the  assumption  that  the  procedure  of  this  evacuation 
and  of  the  conditions  of  an  armistice  should  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  military  advisers  and  that  the  actual 
standard  of  power  on  both  sides  in  the  field  has  to  form 
the  basis  for  arrangements  safeguarding  and  guaranteeing 
this  standard.  The  German  Government  suggests  to  the 
President  to  bring  about  an  opportunity  for  fixing  the 
details.  .  .  .” 

^Sent  through  the  Swedish  minister  at  Washington.  Public  Papers,  Vol.  V,  pp.  281- 
282.  Dr.  Masaryk  writes:  “.  .  .  Wilson’s  answer  to  Austria  struck  Vienna  like  lightning 
....  it  caused  a  panic  at  Court  and  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  It  was  .  .  .  the 
death  sentence  of  the  Hapsburg  dynasty. . . .”  The  Making  of  a  State,  p.  394.  And  on  the 
25th  the  American  minister  in  Switzerland  reported:  “.  .  .  .  The  effect  of  the  Emperor’s 
proclamation  of  federalization  and  of  the  President’s  reply  to  Austria-Hungary  has 
been  to  complete  the  demoralization  of  the  country.  .  .  .”  Foreign  Relations,  1918, 
Supp.  I,  Vol.  I,  p.  392. 

^McAdoo,  Crowded  Years,  p.  410. 

“Palmer,  Newton  D.  Baker,  Vol.  II,  p.  365. 

“It  was  formally  delivered  on  the  23rd. 
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A  protest  was  entered  “against  the  reproach  of  illegal 
and  inhumane  actions  made  against  the  German  land  and 
sea  forces  and  thereby  against  the  German  people,”  and 
it  was  proposed  that  the  facts  be  cleared  up  by  a  neutral 
commission. 

The  reforms  then  being  enacted  in  Germany  were 
described,  and  the  note  concludes  with  the  following  para¬ 
graph:  .  The  question  of  the  President”  [as  to  whether 

the  German  Chancellor  was  speaking  “merely  for  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  Empire  who  have  so  far 
conducted  the  war”]  .  .  is  therefore  answered  in  a  clear 
and  unequivocal  manner  by  the  statement  that  the  offer 
of  peace  and  an  armistice  has  come  from  a  Government 
which,  free  from  arbitrary  and  irresponsible  influence,  is 
supported  by  the  approval  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  German  people.”’- 

Ambassador  Page  telegraphed  from  Rome  that  Italian  papers 
had  published  Balfour’s  statement  that  “London  pact 
touching  Italy’s  claims”  would  be  respected,  and  also 
Pichon’s  statement  that  “claims  of  Italy  would  be  given 
as  much  attention  and  importance  as  the  question  relating 
to  Alsace-Lorraine.”  “Further,  they  are  beginning  to  dis¬ 
cuss  imperative  importance  of  arriving  at  definite  agree¬ 
ment  on  essential  points  before  declaring  armistice  .  .  .” 

The  Corriere  della  Sera  of  the  19th,  Page  continued, 
pointed  out  that  precise  conditions  of  peace  should  be  de¬ 
termined  beforehand  by  Allies  and  “presented  to  enemy 
for  acceptance  without  change  and  not  for  discussion. 
“Attention  is  called  to  peril  of  vagueness  of  fourteen 
points,  now  the  only  foundation  on  which  to  discuss  peace, 
and  the  possibility  of  different  interpretations  not  only 
by  enemy  but  by  Allies.  .  . 

Monday.^  October  21st. 

The  President  spent  the  morning  and  part  of  the  afternoon  in 
his  study.  At  3:40  he  went  to  the  train  to  see  his  daughter 
Margaret  off  for  New  York,  where  she  was  to  sail  the  next  day, 
for  a  singing  tour  among  the  soldiers  in  France.  Representative 


'^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  VoL  I,  pp.  380-381. 
Hbid.,  p.  375. 
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Campbell  and  a  committee  representing  the  Uhro-Rusin 
people  of  America  called  at  4:30;  later,  Representative  Barnhart 
of  Indiana  came  in;  and  Representatives  Austin  and  Fisher 
of  Tennessee.  In  the  evening  the  President  conferred  with 
Secretaries  Lansing,  Baker  and  Daniels  and  General  March, 
discussing,  probably,  the  reply  to  be  made  to  Germany’s  third 
note.^ 

“ .  .  .  I  am  daily  besieged  by  Roumanians  who  wish  to  have 
information  from  me  regarding  Transylvania,”  telegraphed 
Minister  Vopicka.  “They  seem  to  consider  that  their  future 
is  in  the  hands  of  America  only.  .  .  .  The  Roumanians  here 
ask  the  President  of  the  United  States,  before  the  peace  is 
made  with  Austria,  to  be  in  favor  of  the  independence  of 
Transylvania  as  they  do  not  wish  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  Hungarians  who  always  maltreated  and  persecuted 
them.”^ 

Clemenceau  to  Marshal  Foch,  a  letter  which  had  in  view  (to 
quote  Foch)  “nothing  less  than  to  effect  a  change  in  the 
chief  command  of  the  American  Army.”  “.  .  .  our  worthy 
American  allies,”  Clemenceau  wrote,  “who  thirst  to  get 
into  action  and  who  are  unanimously  acknowledged  to  be 
great  soldiers,  have  been  marking  time  ever  since  their 
forward  jump  on  the  first  day  .  .  .”  If  Pershing’s  “obsti¬ 
nacy”  did  not  soon  give  way,  it  would  be  “high  tim.e  to 
tell  President  Wilson  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth  con¬ 
cerning  the  situation.” 

Foch,  having  “a  more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
difficulties  encountered  by  the  American  Army,”  did  not 
follow  Clemenceau’s  suggestion.  He  said  in  his  reply, 
moreover:  “.  .  .  there  is  no  denying  the  magnitude  of  the 
effort  made  by  the  American  Army.  After  attacking  at 
Saint-Mihiel  on  September  12th,  it  attacked  in  the  Argonne 
on  the  26th.  From  September  26th  to  October  20th  its 
losses  in  battle  were  54,158  men — in  exchange  for  small 
gains  on  a  narrow  front,  it  is  true,  but  over  particularly 

^The  Wilson  files  contain  two  drafts,  typewritten  on  State  Department  paper,  the 
first  headed  “Tentative  Draft  (No.  i)  October  21,  1918,”  and  the  second  headed 
“Tentative  Draft  (No.  2)  October  21,  1918.”  They  may  have  been  prepared  in  ad¬ 
vance  by  Lansing  and  brought  to  the  conference  for  discussion.  A  third  draft,  dated 
October  22nd,  is  also  attached. 

"‘■Foreign  Relations^  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  p.  783. 
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difficult  terrain  and  in  the  face  of  serious  resistance  by  the 
enemy.  .  . 

Secretary  Baker  notified  General  Pershing  by  telegram  that 
the  President  had  conferred  the  Distinguished  Service 
medal  upon  Foch,  Joffre,  Haig,  Petain,  Diaz,  Gillain  and 
Pershing  himself.^ 

Congressional  leaders  found  the  third  German  note  for  the 
most  part  unsatisfactory.  .  If  the  President  answers 

this  note  and  undertakes  to  agree  with  Germany  on  the 
basis  of  it  before  her  army  is  conquered  and  disarmed,”  said 
Poindexter,  Republican,  “I  should  think  he  should  be 
impeached.” 

Press  comment  revealed  some  difference  of  opinion. 
In  many  quarters  the  note  was  considered  “altogether 
unsatisfactory”;  Germany’s  faith  was  again  questioned; 
the  words  “unconditional  surrender”  were  seen  over  and 
over  again.  However  the  Philadelphia  Pui^/ic  Ledger  con¬ 
sidered  this  was  a  case  in  which  it  was  “absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  democracy  to  trust  its  leaders.”® 

To  Secretary  Lansing^  who  had  sent  over  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  government  of  Northern  Russia  expressing  the 
hope  that  when  the  reply  to  Germany  was  sent  Russia  would  be 
included  among  the  powers  whose  territories  were  to  be  cleared 
of  invaders  d 

“Will  you  not  be  kind  enough  to  ask  Mr.  Francis  to 
assure  the  President  of  the  Government  of  Northern 
Russia  that  the  interests  of  Russia  have  at  no  time  been 
out  of  our  thoughts  and  that  in  any  arrangement  that 
may  be  entered  into  at  any  time  with  the  German  gov¬ 
ernment,  we  shall  be  careful  to  safeguard  the  interests  of 
Russia?” 

^The  Memoirs  of  Marshal  Foch,  pp.  434-436,  438-  For  Clemenceau’s  highly  emotional 
account  of  the  affair,  see  The  Grandeur  and  Misery  of  Victory,  pp.  ■]^^etseq,ya\mtT 
writes  that  it  was  gossip  about  the  supposed  contents  of  this  letter,  when  its  very 
existence  was  a  subject  of  doubt  in  staff  circles,”  which  led  to  rumors  that  l^rshmg 
was  about  to  be  relieved.  There  was  no  such  idea  in  Washington,  at  any  time.  Palmer, 
Newton  D.  Baker,  Vol.  II,  pp.  368-369- 

“Newton  D.  Baker  to  the  author. 

“New  York  Times,  October  23,  1918,  quoting  the  press  of  the  country. 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  p.  356- 
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To  Secretary  Baker,  who  had  sent  over  a  dispatch  just  received 
through  Naval  Intelligence,  indicating  that  Japanese  labor 
provocateurs  were  being  sent  to  the  Philippine  Islands  to  cause 
domestic  trouble  there,  in  order  to  require  the  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  from  Siberia.  The  President’s  reply  was 
marked  “Confidential”^ 

“The  enclosed  is  exceedingly  disturbing,  if  true,  and  I 
am  writing  to  suggest  that  steps  be  taken  to  probe  the 
report  very  thoroughly,  though  I  must  admit  I  do  not  see 
just  how  it  can  be  satisfactorily  done. 

“If  you  would  have  a  word  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
about  this,  perhaps  he  would  think  it  wise  to  convey  some 
intimation  to  the  Japanese  Ambassador  which  would  be 
of  service.”^ 

To  Dr.  Thomas  G.  Masaryk,  who  had  sent  the  President  a  copy 
of  the  Czechoslovak  Declaration  of  Independence,  explaining 
that  the  National  Council  had  been  “compelled  to  make  this 
declaration  now  because  of  the  Austrian  moves  for  peace  and 
toward  a  mock-federation  calculated  to  deceive  the  world”: 

“I  need  not  tell  you  with  what  emotions  I  read  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  put  out  by  the  National 
Council  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  and  I  think  that  my  recent 
reply  to  Austria  will  apprise  you  very  fully  of  my  own 
attitude  in  the  matter.  You  may  be  sure  that  my  interest 
is  deeply  engaged.” 

To  Ralph  Pulitzer,  who  had  offered  his  services  for  any  kind  of 
work  on  the  Peace  Commission: 

“You  may  be  sure  I  appreciate  very  warmly  the  sug¬ 
gestion  made  in  your  letter  ...  I  need  not  tell  you  how 
friendly  a  consideration  I  will  give  to  it.  It  does  you  honor 
to  wish  to  be  used  in  any  way  that  is  possible.” 

^Baker  wrote  on  the  24th  that  he  had  directed  the  Commanding  General  in  the 
Philippines  to  make  a  thoroughgoing  inquiry;  and  that  he  would  also  speak  to  the 
Secretary  of  State;  and  on  the  26th  he  reported  that  the  reply  from  the  Philippines  was 
entirely  reassuring. 
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CONSEIL  NATIC»fAL  TCHECOSIiOVAQUE 
PKESntta^OE 


October  18,  1918. 


TJr.  President. 

I  bee  to  enclose  our  Declaration  of 
Independence,  vihlch  is  published  toaay  in  all  the 
Allied  countries  and  in  America;  the  National  Council 
T.'ae  compelled  to  make  this  declaration  now  because 
of  the  Austrian  moves  for  peace  and  toward  a  mock- 
federation  calcula.ted  to  deceive  the  vrorld. 


Believe  me,  LIr. President, 

i/’' 

Very  respectfully  yours. 


President 
Woodrow  Wilson, 
Executive  Ifansion, 
Wasliin::ton,D.C. 


r  f- 
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CONSEH.  NATIONAL  TCHBCXJSI/WAQUB 
PREBIOBNOE 


DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 
OF  THE 

CZECHOSLOVAK  NATION  BY  ITS  PROVISIONAL  OOVERNHENT. 

At  this  grave  moment,  viiien  the  Hohenzollerns  are  offe*  - 
Irg  peace  In  order  to  stop  the  vlotorioua  advance  of  the  Allied 
ariales  and  to  prevent  the  dlomemberment  of  Austria-Hungary  and 
Tiu’key,  and  vdien  the  Habshurgs  are  promising  the  federalization 
of  the  Empire  and  autonomy  to  the  dissatisfied  nationalities  com¬ 
mitted  to  their  rule,  we,  the  Czechoslovak  National  Council,  re¬ 
cognized  by  the  Allied  and  American  Governments  as  the  Provision¬ 
al  Governraent  of  the  Czechoslovak  State  and  Nation,  In  complete 
accord  with  the  Declaration  of  the  Czech  Deputies,  made  in  Prague 
on  January  6,  1918,  and  realizing  that  federalization,  and,  still 
nore,  autonomy,  mean  nothing  under  a  Habebiirg  dynasty,  do  hereby 
lake  and  declare  this  our  Declaration  of  Independence. 

We  do  this  because  of  our  belief  that  no  people  should 
be  forced  to  live  under  a  sovereignity  they  do  not  recognize,  and 
because  of  our  knowledge  and  firm  conviction  that  our  nation  can¬ 
not  freely  develop  In  a  Habsburg  mock-federation,  lAilch  Is  only  a 
new  form  of  the  denationalizing  oppression  under  irtilch  we  have 
suffered  for  the  past  three  hundred  years.  We  consider  freedom  to 
be  the  first  pre-requlslte  for  federalization,  and  believe  that 
the  free  nations  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  may  easily  federate 
should  they  find  It  necessary. 

We  make  this 
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covenants  and  treaties  shall  be  entered  into  openly  and  frankly 
without  secret  diplomacy. 

Our  constitution  shall  provide  an  efficient,  rational, 
and  Just  government,  which  will  exclude  all  special  privileges 
and  prohibit  class  legislation. 

Democracy  has  defeated  theocratic  autocracy.  Militarism 
is  overcome,  -  democracy  is  victorious;  -  on  the  basis  of  demo¬ 
cracy  mankind  will  be  reorganized.  The  forces  of  darkness  have 
served  the  victory  of  light,  -  the  longed-for  age  of  humanity  is 
dawning. 

We  believe  in  democracy,  we  believe  in  liberty,  -  and 
llber-ty  ever  more. 


Given  in  Paris,  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  October  1918. 


Professor  Thorn»s  G.  Kasaryk, 

Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  Finance. 


General  Dr.  Milan  R.Stefanik,  Dr.  Edward  Benes, 

minister  of  National  Defense.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 

of  Interior 

Masaryk  Sends  Wilson  the  Czechoslovak  Declaration  of 

Independence 

Thomas  G.  Masaryk’s  letter  of  October  i8,  1918,  to  President 
Wilson,  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  Czechoslovak  Declaration  of 
pendence;  and  the  first  and  last  pages  of  the  Declaration  itself,  which 
was  signed  by  Thomas  G.  Masaryk,  Milan  R.  Stefanik,  and  Edward 
Benes. 
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Tuesday y  October  22nd. 

The  President  had  breakfast  served  in  his  room,  and  re¬ 
mained  in  his  study  until  noon,  when  he  took  a  short  walk.  At 
2:30  the  cabinet  met  for  a  two-hour  session,  the  time  being 
taken  up  with  a  discussion  of  the  third  German  note  and  the 
reply  to  be  made.  Secretary  Lane,  writing  the  next  day,  re¬ 
corded  that  the  President  was  “manifestly  disturbed,”  and 
had  asked  for  advice.  Lane  himself  maintained  that  we  should 
“not  treat  until  Germany  was  across  the  Rhine,”  but  to  this 
the  President  would  not  agree.  Secretary  Wilson  thought  the 
Allies  should  be  consulted.  McAdoo  seconded;  and  pointed 
out  that  the  Allied  and  Associated  nations — which  in  this  case 
really  meant  the  United  States — might  not  be  able  to  finance 
the  war  on  its  present  scale  for  another  two  years.  “.  .  .  .  The 
expenditures  are  frightful,  and  I  do  not  know  where  we  can  get 
the  means  without  wrecking  ourselves.”  Burleson  was  extremely 
belligerent — “we  ought  to  march  to  Berlin.”  But  this  would 
mean  the  needless  sacrifice  of  more  lives;  the  President  was 
unwilling. 

Presently  Baker  wrote  out  a  draft  note  for  the  Allies,  sug¬ 
gesting  a  carefully  safeguarded  armistice,  and  Lane  urged  that 
such  a  message  be  sent,  but  without  making  it  public.  “.  .  .  if 
the  President,  with  his  prestige,  were  to  ask  publicly  an  armi¬ 
stice  which  they  [the  Allies]  would  not  think  wise  to  grant,  or 
which  couldn’t  be  granted,  the  sending  of  such  a  message  into 
the  world  would  be  coercing  them.  .  .  .”  At  this,  the  President 
remarked  that  they  needed  to  be  coerced,  that  they  were 
“getting  to  a  point  where  they  were  reaching  out  for  more  than 
they  should  have  in  justice.” 

Some  discussion  followed  of  public  opinion  in  this  country 
as  expressed  in  the  press,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  general 
feeling  was  for  drastic  terms.  The  President  wondered  whether 
this  represented  the  people  of  the  West  also,  and  Houston 
assured  him  it  did. 

At  the  end  of  a  harrowing  two  hours,  the  President,  painfully 
tired,  asked  “to  be  relieved  of  Departmental  matters  as  he  was 
unable  to  think  longer.”^ 

He  had  still,  however,  to  meet  three  late-afternoon  appoint- 


^A.  S.  Burleson  to  the  author;  The  Letters  of  Franklin  K.  Lane,  pp.  293-296;  Houston, 
Eight  Years  With  Wilson  s  Cabinet,  Vol.  I,  pp.  308-317. 
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merits:  a  group  of  British,  French  and  Italian  delegates  to  the 
Clinical  Congress  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons;  John 
R.  Mott,  in  regard  to  the  approaching  United  War  Work  cam¬ 
paign;  H.  A.  Garfield. 

R.  W,  Woolley  to  the  President,  saying  that  he  had  ques¬ 
tioned  friends  and  foes  of  the  administration,  and  without 
exception  had  “  talked  to  no  man  or  woman  who  did  not 
condemn  the  latest  note  of  the  German  government  as  a 
trick  subtly  phrased.” 

“The  victory  is  yours,”  wrote  H.  A.  Garfield.  “It  is  moral 
as  well  as  military,  and  I  offer  you  my  profound  congratu¬ 
lations.  May  God  grant  you  strength  to  keep  it  where  it 
is — in  spite  of  the  vindictive  ones.” 

Secretary  Lansing  to  Ambassador  Jusserand:  “.  .  .  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  will  support  its  forces 
at  Archangel  and  has  agreed  to  share  with  France  and 
Great  Britain,  one  third  of  the  expenses  of  rationing  the 
Archangel  and  Murmansk  districts  for  the  winter,  but  it 
is  not  in  a  position  at  this  time  to  extend  further  any  joint 
support  of  undertakings  in  the  north  of  Russia.”^ 

The  British  charge  in  Washington  handed  Lansing  a  telegram 
of  the  2 1  St  from  Balfour,  marked  “VERY  URGENT”: 
The  German  reply,  it  was  pointed  out,  was  plainly  intended 
to  obtain  a  conditional  armistice.  They  said  nothing  about 
naval  terms;  with  regard  to  military  terms  they  assumed 
that  an  “undisturbed  retreat  ...  to  their  own  frontier” 
had  been  accepted  in  principle.  British  experts,  Mr.  Bal¬ 
four  continued,  were  convinced  that  such  a  policy  would 
give  the  Germans  time  to  organize,  and  “a  short  and  very 
defensible  front.”  Any  armistice  must  contain  securities 
against  resumption  of  hostilities  by  the  enemy  if  negoti¬ 
ations  should  break  down,  and  probably  also  against 
violations  of  the  final  Treaty  of  Peace.  The  hope  was 
urgently  expressed  that  the  President  would  “not  commit 
himself  on  these  vital  questions”  without  first  consulting 
the  Allies. 

This  message  was  immediately  sent  over  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 

On  the  same  day  the  charge  sent  over  paraphrase  of  a 


^Foreign  Relations.,  1918,  Russia,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  157* 
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telegram  from  the  British  minister  at  Berne,  with  the 
request  that  Lansing  show  it  only  to  the  President.  In  it 
was  reported  an  interview  with  the  President  of  the  Swiss 
Republic,  who  felt  “pretty  sure  that  Germany  would  give 
way  if  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Crown 
Prince  were  eventually  to  be  demanded  by  the  Allies.” 

The  American  charge  in  London  forwarded  a  communication 
from  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Union  of  Democratic 
Control  in  support  of  the  President’s  peace  terms  as  out¬ 
lined  in  his  address  of  September  27th.  It  was  signed  by 
leading  British  pacifists — Charles  Trevelyan,  Hobson, 
Morel,  Jowett,  Swanwick,  Ramsay  MacDonald,  Ponsonby, 
Snowden,  Buxton,  Cocks,  Lawrence.^ 

Secretary  Daniels  appeared  before  the  Naval  Committee  of 
the  House,  to  explain  his  request  for  a  second  three-year 
navy  building  program. 

Senator  Gerry  of  Rhode  Island:  “If  President  Wilson  is  to 
receive  whole-hearted  support;  if  entire  confidence  and 
credit  be  given  him;  if  he  is  to  stand  forth  as  the  spokesman 
of  a  united  people,  it  can  only  be  done  by  electing  to  the 
Senate  men  of  his  political  faith.  To  argue  that  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  President  can  work  with  Republican  Senators  with 
the  same  degree  of  harmony,  no  matter  how  loyal  they 
may  be,  is  an  absurdity,  for  a  Republican  majority  in 
the  Senate  means  reorganization  of  that  body,  with  a 
change  both  in  the  leadership  and  the  complexion  of  the 
various  committees. 

The  German  Chancellor,  in  a  statement  on  Germany’s 
situation:  “.  . . .  The  essence  of  President  Wilson’s  program 
for  a  league  of  nations  can  not  be  achieved  unless  all 
peoples  have  the  right  of  national  self-determination.  This 
realization  of  community  law  means  the  abandonment  of 
part  of  the  unqualified  independence  which  hitherto  has 
been  the  indication  of  sovereignty  both  by  us  and  others. 
Should  we  at  home  maintain  as  fundamental  the  national 
egoism  which  until  a  short  time  ago  was  the  dominating 
force  of  the  people’s  life  there  would  be  no  restitution  and 


iReceived,  November  5,  1918.  Ibid.,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  pp.  469-470. 

*  Washington  Post,  October  22,  1918,  quoted  in  Fleming,  The  United  States  and  the 
League  of  Nations,  p.  29. 
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no  renovation  for  us.  There  would  be  a  feeling  of  bitterness 
which  would  cripple  us  for  generations. 

“But  if  we  comprehend  that  the  significance  of  this 
frightful  war  is  above  all  a  victory  for  the  idea  of  justice 
and  if  we  do  not  resist  this  idea  but  submit  with  all  good 
faith  then  we  shall  find  in  it  a  cure  for  our  present  wounds 
and  a  reservoir  of  future  strength.  .  . 

To  Secretary  Baker: 

“I  am  very  glad  to  have  your  letter  of  this  morning  re¬ 
porting  that  more  than  two  million  American  soldiers 
have  sailed  from  the  ports  of  this  country  to  participate 
in  the  war  overseas.  I  am  sure  that  this  will  be  a  matter  of 
deep  gratification  and  reassurance  to  the  country  and  that 
everyone  will  join  me  in  congratulating  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  upon  the  steady  accomplishment  in  this  all- 
important  application  of  force  to  the  liberation  of  the 
world. 

To  Senator  G.  M.  Hitchcock: 

“  In  reply  to  your  letter  ...  let  me  say  that  it  seems  to 
me  really  not  worth  while  to  answer  the  Republican  at¬ 
tacks  on  Article  3  of  the  peace  terms  I  suggested  in  my 
address  of  January  8th.  The  words  I  used  are  perfectly 
clear  to  any  honest  mind.  They  leave  every  nation  free  to 
determine  its  own  economic  policy,  except  in  the  one  par¬ 
ticular  that  its  policy  must  be  the  same  for  all  other  na¬ 
tions  and  not  be  compounded  of  hostile  discriminations 
between  one  nation  and  another,  such  weapons  of  dis¬ 
crimination  being  left  to  the  joint  action  of  the  nations 
for  the  purpose  of  disciplining  those  who  will  not  submit 
to  the  general  programme  of  justice  and  equality. 

“It  would  be  impossible  to  follow  up  all  the  perversions 
and  misrepresentations  that  some  of  the  Republicans  are 
now  indulging  in,  and  my  own  judgment  is  that  we  can 


^War  Aims  and  Peace  Proposals,  pp.  432-433. 

^Baker’s  letter  and  the  President’s  reply  were  immediately  given  to  the  press. 
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safely  leave  the  matter  to  the  good  sense  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  who  can  read  English.”^ 

To  George  M.  La  Monte^  who  had  sent  the  President  a  copy  of 
a  statement  which  he  and  Hennessy  planned  to  give  out  on  the 
2 1st,  saying  “ . . .  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  issue  your  statement 
almost  immediately  thereafter.”: 

“I  have  read  with  great  appreciation  the  statement 
which  you  and  Mr.  Hennessy  have  put  before  the  voters 
of  New  Jersey,  and  I  feel  like  adding  my  own  appeal  to 
them  to  send  both  you  and  Mr.  Hennessy  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  I  particularly  crave  the  support  of  New 
Jersey,  whose  people  I  deem  it  an  honor  to  have  served 
and  whose  interests  I  have  so  long  had  at  heart,  and  I 
know  how  generously  and  truly  both  you  and  Mr.  Hen¬ 
nessy  stand  for  the  things  that  I  believe  in,  and  that  I 
believe  the  people  of  New  Jersey  believe  in.  These  are 
times  when  it  is  particularly  necessary  that  men  who 
would  lift  affairs  to  a  new  plane  of  action  and  humane 
achievement  should  stand  together  and  see  to  it  that  in 
all  public  counsels  they  are  adequately  and  truly  repre¬ 
sented.  I  have  had  an  occasion  to  test  your  quality  and 
Mr.  Hennessy’s,  and  therefore  I  speak  with  confidence 
when  I  say  that  the  people  of  New  Jersey  would  be  served 
by  both  of  you  in  the  highest  way  in  the  counsels  of  the 
nation. 

“May  I  not  add  my  gratification  that  both  you  and 
Mr.  Hennessy  have  pledged  yourselves  to  the  support  of 
the  suffrage  amendment?” 

To  Mrs. - .• 

“You  may  be  sure  that  my  heart  bleeds  with  yours 
over  what  has  happened  to  your  son,  for  it  is  a  genuine 
tragedy,  and  I  wish  that  I  could  comply  with  your  prayer 

'Hitchcock  replied,  however,  that  he  thought  the  President  did  not  realize  “the 
extent  to  which  Republican  managers  have  gone  in  perverting  this  issue  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  control  of  Congress.  .  . 
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for  your  son’s  release  and  restoration.  But  I  must  in  all 
candour  as  well  as  in  sincere  kindness  say  to  you  that 
after  dealing  with  young  men  most  of  my  life,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  course  you  suggest  would  be  much  the 
worst  and  not  the  best,  and  that  the  boy’s  only  salvation 
will  come  from  his  being  brought  to  a  full  realization  of 
what  he  has  done  by  suffering  the  punishment. 

“I  hope  and  am  confident  that  your  fears  are  mistaken 
that  he  will  find  it  impossible  to  reinstate  himself  after 
undergoing  his  punishment.  That  will  not  be  true  if  he 
really  pulls  himself  together,  and  I  believe  that  he  would 
have  a  better  chance  then  than  he  would  have  if  excused 
from  the  penalty  now. 

“With  deep  regret,  and  with  sincere  conviction  that  it 
is  my  duty  to  render  this  decision  .  .  .” 

Wednesday y  October  2jrd. 

The  President  worked  in  his  study  until  twelve  o’clock,  when 
Secretaries  Lansing  and  Daniels  and  General  March  came  in 
for  a  conference.  At  two  o’clock  the  Japanese  ambassador 
called,  with  Mr.  Y.  Ishikawa,  to  present  the  President  with  a 
Japanese  sword.  The  “war  cabinet”  met  at  2:30. 

Hurley  had  that  morning  written  urging  the  President  to 
keep  “the  throttle  of  war  and  peace”  in  his  own  hands  and  not 
let  the  leaders  of  the  Allies  assume  the  direction  of  future 
negotiation.  “.  .  .  .  If  the  time  arrives  when  you  see  fit  to  sub¬ 
mit  any  proposals  to  the  Allies,  and  you  submit  them  publicly, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  people  of  France  and  England 
will  prevent  any  incontinent  rejection  by  the  politicians.  .  . 
When  Hurley  arrived  for  the  meeting  in  the  afternoon,  the 
President  thanked  him  for  his  letter,  saying  that  he  was  “very 
grateful”  for  his  opinion,  which  he  valued  highly  and  with 
which  he  was  in  full  accord. 

“.  .  .  .  The  meeting  was  a  most  solemn  occasion.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  seemed  to  be  more  nervous  than  usual.  Discussion  of  the 
subject  of  his  reply  to  Germany  was  broached  as  soon  as  we  had 


^Hurley,  The  Bridge  to  France,  pp.  333-334- 
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assembled.  The  President  stated  that  he  desired  an  expression 
of  opinion  from  each  one  present  ....  each  man,  with  one  ex¬ 
ception,  indicated  his  belief  that  the  proposal  for  an  armistice, 
in  the  form  in  which  it  had  come  from  the  German  people, 
should  be  accepted  by  the  United  States.  .  .  . 

“The  President  sat  calm,  and  listened  attentively  to  each 
member  as  he  gave  his  opinion.  The  discussion  that  followed 
was  general.  Finally  the  President  quietly  drew  from  an  inside 
pocket  of  his  coat  a  typewritten  memorandum.  ‘Gentlemen,’ 
he  said,  ‘I  have  here  the  tentative  draft  of  a  note  that  I  think 
I  should  send  to  Germany.  I  should  like  to  read  it,  and  since 
it  is  the  consensus  of  your  opinion  that  we  should  accept  the 
proposal  for  an  armistice,  I  shall  be  happy  to  receive  your 
suggestions  regarding  any  changes  that  you  think  should  be 
made  in  the  document.’  His  utterances  were  slow  and  deliberate. 
He  paused  momentarily  at  the  conclusion  of  each  sentence,  to 
enable  his  auditors  to  absorb  its  full  significance.  Not  a  man 
present  failed  to  realize  that  in  that  note  Woodrow  Wilson 
had  written  a  declaration  that  would  end  the  great  World  War. 

“When  he  had  concluded,  the  President  laid  the  typewritten 
sheet  upon  the  table  before  him,  and  asked  for  suggestions  for 
its  improvement.  I  was  enthusiastic  over  the  character  of  the 
note,  and  so  expressed  myself.  Others  were  equally  warm  in 
their  endorsement.  One  member,  however,  suggested  that 
while  as  a  whole  he  would  approve  the  contents  of  the  note,  at 
the  same  time  he  believed  it  would  be  more  helpful  from  a 
political  standpoint  if  a  certain  change  were  made  in  one 
expression.  The  President  shook  his  head  in  a  most  impressive 
manner.  ‘No,’  he  said  decisively,  ‘  I  am  dealing  in  human  lives — 
not  in  politics.’ 

“No  one  was  able  to  offer  a  suggestion  that  we  believed  would 
improve  the  message.  Not  a  word  of  it  was  changed  from  the 
form  in  which  the  President  had  drafted  it.  .  . 

The  President’s  reply  to  the  third  German  note  was  sent: 

“.  .  .  .  Having  received  the  solemn  and  explicit  assurance 
of  the  German  Government  that  it  unreservedly  accepts 
the  terms  of  peace  laid  down  .  .  .  and  that  this  wish  and 
purpose  emanate  .  .  .  from  ministers  who  speak  for  the 
majority  of  the  Reichstag  and  for  an  overwhelming  ma- 


■Hurley,  The  Bridge  to  France^  pp.  322-324. 
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jority  of  the  German  people;  and  having  received  also  the 
explicit  promise  of  the  present  German  Government  that 
the  humane  rules  of  civilized  warfare  will  be  observed  both 
on  land  and  sea  by  the  German  armed  forces,  the  President 
.  .  .  feels  that  he  cannot  decline  to  take  up  with  the  Govern¬ 
ments  with  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  associated  the  question  of  an  armisticed 

“He  deems  it  his  duty  to  say  again,  however,  that  the 
only  armistice  he  would  feel  justified  in  submitting  for 
consideration  would  be  one  which  should  leave  the  United 
States  and  the  powers  associated  with  her  in  a  position  to 
enforce  any  arrangements  that  may  be  entered  into  and 
to  make  a  renewal  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  Germany 
impossible.  ... 

“ .  .  .  the  President  deems  it  his  duty  to  say,  without  any 
attempt  to  soften  what  may  seem  harsh  words,  that  the 
nations  of  the  world  do  not  and  cannot  trust  the  word  of 
those  who  have  hitherto  been  the  masters  of  German 
policy,  and  to  point  out  once  more  that  .  .  .  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  cannot  deal  with  any  but  veri¬ 
table  representatives  of  the  German  people  who  have  been 
assured  of  a  genuine  constitutional  standing  as  the  real 
rulers  of  Germany.  If  it  must  deal  with  the  military  masters 
and  the  monarchical  autocrats  of  Germany  now,  or  if  it 
is  likely  to  have  to  deal  with  them  later  in  regard  to  the 
international  obligations  of  the  German  Empire,  it  must 
demand,  not  peace  negotiations,  but  surrender.  Nothing 
can  be  gained  by  leaving  this  essential  thing  unsaid.”^ 

B.  M.  Baruch  to  the  President:  “A  just  and  continuing  peace 
must  include  a  just  and  equal  access  to  the  raw  materials 
and  manufacturing  facilities  of  the  world,  thus  eliminating 
preferential  tariffs.  ... 

“It  is  not  contemplated  by  this  that  nations  shall  always 
be  equal,  but  that  they  shall  receive  equal  opportunity.  .  .  . 

“The  objects  of  the  war  will  not  have  been  achieved  if 

Correspondence  transmitted  the  same  day.  Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I, 
P-  383- 

‘‘Public  Papers,  Vol.  V,  pp.  283-285.  Ludendorff  considered  the  reply  “a  strong 
answer  to  our  cowardly  note.”  Ludendorff’ s  Own  Story,  Vol.  II,  p.  418.  Members  of 
Congress,  interviewed  as  to  the  President  s  note,  disagreed,  the  split  being  for  the  most 
part  along  party  lines,  with  Democratic  approval.  Press  comment  was  generally  favor¬ 
able. 
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the  devastated  countries  are  not  rehabilitated  and  as  far 
as  practicable,  restored  to  the  condition  previously  exist- 
mg.  .  .  . 

General  Bliss  telegraphed  to  the  War  Department — a  mes¬ 
sage  which  Baker  sent  over  to  the  President  the  next  day 
and  a  copy  of  which  General  Bliss  handed  to  Colonel 
House  when  he  landed  at  Brest  on  the  25th: 

.  the  views  expressed  by  the  military  men  as  to 
conditions  of  so  called  armistice  are  quite  as  much  political 
as  they  are  military  and  probably  foreshadow  peace  de¬ 
mands  that  will  be  insisted  on  by  the  military  parties  of 
the  Allies.  These  demands  show  a  tendency  to  increase 
with  each  day’s  success  in  present  military  operations.  .  .  . 

“If  the  purely  military  conditions  for  the  so  called  armi¬ 
stice  were  the  absolute  laying  down  of  arms  by  Germany 
the  military  men  will  have  perfect  guaranties  against  the 
possibility  of  a  resumption  of  hostilities.  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  is  all  the  military  men  should  be  permitted  to  say. 
It  would  be  a  complete  surrender  on  the  part  of  Germany 
but  would  leave  them  with  the  hope  that  some  mercy 
would  be  shown  them.  I  believe  that  to  be  the  only  way  in 
which  we  can  get  a  complete  surrender.  ... 

“If  such  a  peace  as  the  United  States  and  her  associates 
have  a  right  to  demand  can  possibly  be  obtained  without 
the  necessity  of  beating  Germany  into  the  ground  it  seems 
most  probable  that  she  will  agree  to  some  form  of  perma¬ 
nent  disarmament.  There  will  then  be  hope  that  other 
nations  will  disarm  also.  But  if  the  peace  comes  with  Ger¬ 
many  beaten  into  the  ground  I  think  that  it  means  Europe 
armed  indefinitely  to  try  to  maintain  such  a  peace.  If  a 
league  of  armed  nations  is  then  formed,  the  United  States 
must  be  armed  like  the  rest.  .  .  .” 

On  the  same  day  Bliss  wrote  Secretary  Baker  a  long 
letter,  covering  much  the  same  ground,  but  adding  certain 
confidential  comments: 

“ ....  I  wish  to  God  that  the  President  himself  could  be 
here  for  a  week.  I  hear  in  all  quarters  a  longing  for  this. 
The  people  who  want  to  get  a  rational  solution  out  of  this 
awful  mess  look  to  him  alone.  ...  In  this  dark  storm  of 
angry  passion  that  has  been  let  loose  in  all  quarters  I  doubt 
if  any  one  but  he  can  let  in  the  light  of  reason.  .  .  . 
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“I  think  that  the  English  are  by  far  the  most  reasonable 
and  that  it  is  with  them  that  our  government  can  most 
probably  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  what  is  right  and  just 
for  the  present  and  which  will  tend  to  the  future  peace  of 
the  world.  .  . 

With  this  letter  Bliss  enclosed  a  document^  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  French  Military  Representative  in  regard 
to  the  formation  of  an  inter-allied  aerial  bombing  force, 
with  the  comment:  “Please  note  paragraph  I,  which  states 
that  the  object  of  this  aerial  force  is  to  carry  the  war  into 
Germany  by  attacking  its  industry,  its  commerce,  and  its 
population.  You  will  note  that  there  is  not  a  word  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  this  proposed  use  of  the  aerial  force  is  by  way  of 
reprisal.  When,  in  some  future  year,  the  document  is 
withdrawn  from  the  archives  of  some  State  Department, 
it  will  look  as  though  the  governments  which  drew  it  up 
regarded  bombing  attacks  upon  populations.,  as  such.,  to  be 
a  perfectly  legitimate  object  of  warfare.  .  .  .” 

The  British  Embassy  transmitted  to  the  Department  of 
State  Balfour’s  notification  of  the  2and  that  the  British 
government,  having  been  approached  by  the  Turkish  gov¬ 
ernment,  had  authorized  the  British  Naval  Commander- 
in-Chief  at  Mudros  to  discuss  an  armistice  with  accredited 
Turkish  representatives. 

“ . . .  .  We  have  told  our  Admiral  to  obtain,  if  possible,  all 
the  conditions  suggested  at  Versailles,  but  in  our  judgment 
the  immediate  complete  opening  of  the  Dardanelles  and 
Bosphorus  and  secure  access  to  the  Black  Sea  are  of  such 
paramount  importance  and  so  obviously  carry  everything 
else  with  them  that  if  he  can  obtain  these  he  may  accept 
armistice  at  once.  .  . 


Thursday,  October  24th. 

Afternoon  appointments:  Bishop  Shahan  and  ten  prelates  of 
the  Catholic  Church;  Herbert  Hoover,  who  was  concerned 
among  other  things  with  preventing  advantage  being  taken  of 
Belgium’s  distress  when  new  trade  relations  with  that  un¬ 
fortunate  country  should  be  formed;  Secretary  McAdoo, 


iSee  Palmer,  Bliss,  Peacemaker,  pp.  343“345- 
^Enclosure  not  found  in  the  Wilson  files. 
^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  p.  384. 
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In  the  course  of  the  evening  Mrs.  Wilson  went  into  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  study  and  found  him  just  getting  up  from  his  typewriter. 
He  had  in  his  hand  his  appeal  for  a  Democratic  Congress,  and 
read  it  aloud  to  her.  “I  would  not  send  it  out,”  she  said.  “It 
is  not  a  dignified  thing  to  do.”  “That  is  what  I  thought  at 
first,”  he  replied,  “but  it  is  too  late  now.  I  have  told  them  I 
would  do  it.”  He  rang  the  bell  and  handed  the  message  to  the 
head  usher  for  delivery.^ 

Hoover  to  the  President,  arguing  strongly  against  the  pro¬ 
posal  which  had  come  from  some  quarters  for  international 
control  of  world  distribution  of  food  after  the  war.  If  peace 
should  arrive  within  the  next  few  months,  he  said,  America 
would  have  the  dominant  supplies,  and  should  be  inde¬ 
pendent  in  the  disposal  of  them  so  as  to  force  a  certain 
rough  justice  m  the  “general  grab  for  the  balances  of  the 
world’s  food.”  He  suggested  also  that  such  power  might 
be  used  in  getting  the  American  army  brought  home  from 
Europe  immediately.^ 

Theodore  Roosevelt  sent  identical  telegrams  to  Senators 
Lodge,  Poindexter,  and  Hiram  Johnson: 

As  an  American  citizen  I  most  earnestly  hope  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  which  is  part  of  the  treaty¬ 
making  power  of  the  United  States,  will  take  affirmative 
action  against  a  negotiated  peace  with  Germany  and  in 
favor  of  a  peace  based  on  the  unconditional  surrender  of 
Germany.  I  also  earnestly  hope  that  on  behalf  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  it  will  declare  against  the  adoption  in  their 
entirety  of  the  fourteen  points  of  the  President’s  address 
of  last  January  as  offering  a  basis  for  a  peace  satisfactory 
to  the  United  States. 

Let  us  dictate  peace  by  the  hammering  guns  and  not 
chat  about  peace  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  clicking  of 
typewriters.  ...  ^ 

“We  ought  to  declare  war  on  Turkey  without  an  hour’s 
delay.  .  .  . 

“Moreover,  we  should  find  out  what  the  President 
^^ji^ans  by  continually  referring  to  this  country  merely  as 

‘Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson  to  the  author. 

*See  in  this  connection  this  volume,  November  4,  pp.  549-5 50. 
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the  associate  instead  of  the  ally  of  the  nations,  with  whose 
troops  our  own  troops  are  actually  brigaded  in  battle.  .  . 

Von  Hindenburg  and  Ludendorff  signed  a  message  to  the 
German  army,  characterizing  President  Wilson’s  answer 
as  “a  demand  for  unconditional  surrender”  and  therefore 
“unacceptable  to  us  soldiers.”^ 

General  Jan  C.  Smuts,  in  the  course  of  a  memorandum  laid 
before  the  British  Cabinet,  included  this  telling  sentence: 

.  the  British  Empire  should  not  pursue  justice  at  the 
expense  of  its  own  legitimate  future.  .  .  .”  This  sounded 
“a  little  cynical”  even  to  Lloyd  George,  who  points  out, 
in  quoting  it,  that  Smuts  no  doubt  had  in  mind  the  advice 
of  Ecclesiastes: 

“Be  not  righteous  overmuch  .  .  .  why  shouldest  thou 
destroy  thyself?”^ 

The  last  victorious  Allied  attack  began  against  Austrian 
troops  on  the  Piave. 

To  Senator  Key  Pittman^  who  had  reported  the  substance  of  an 
interview  which  he  himself  had  given  on  the  22nd  in  regard  to 
the  last  German  peace  note;  and  added  that  he  would  not  again 
make  the  mistake  of  anticipating  the  President’s  action: 

“I  thank  you  warmly  ...  I  of  course  will  always  under¬ 
stand  your  spirit  and  intention  in  whatever  you  do,  but 
of  course  I  do  agree  with  you  that  it  is  dangerous  to  have 
more  than  one  official  voice  speaking  in  times  like  this 
with  regard  to  our  transactions  with  Germany,  and  I  want 
to  tell  you  how  warmly  I  appreciate  your  thought  in  the 
matter.” 

To  Senator  John  Sharp  Williams,  who  urged  that  the  important 
thing  to  do,  outside  the  Western  Front,  was  to  “take  Austria  in 
the  rear”: 

“Thank  you  for  your  letter  .  .  .  about  Germany’s 
flanks.  I  have  no  doubt  that  much  might  be  accomplished 

^Published  in  the  New  York  Times,  October  25,  1918. 

^Ludendorjff’ s  Own  Story,  Vol.  II,  pp.  423-424. 

^tVar  Memoirs  of  David  Lloyd  George,  Vol.  VI,  p.  275. 
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in  the  way  you  indicate,  but  I  am  acting  entirely  under 
the  advice  of  General  Foch  in  military  matters,  as  I  am 
sure  you  would  approve  my  doing,  and  he  is  strongly 
averse  to  our  subtracting  anything  at  all  from  the  forces 
we  are  sending  to  the  Western  front.” 

To  President  John  Grier  Hibben  of  Princeton,  who  had  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  review  of  the  military  and  naval  students  at  the 
university  be  arranged  when  the  President  next  came  to  Prince¬ 
ton  to  vote;  and  asked  also  that  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  take 
luncheon  with  Mrs.  Hibben  and  himself: 

It  is  kind  of  you  to  think  of  making  special  prepara¬ 
tions  for  my  visit  to  Princeton  on  the  fifth  of  November, 
to  vote,  but  I  have  a  peculiar  feeling  about  voting.  I  of 
course  do  not  vote  as  President  but  as  a  private  citizen, 
and  it  suits  my  feeling  in  the  matter  better  than  anything 
else  to  have  no  official  attention  of  any  kind  paid  to  my 
visit.  It  gives  the  proper  tone,  it  seems  to  me,  to  what  is 
really  a  private  act,  and  I  would  be  very  much  obliged  if 
my  wishes  in  the  matter  might  be  observed.” 

To  Senator  Henry  F.  Hollis^  who  had  written  from  Paris  that 
since  the  President  s  address  of  the  27th  he  had  been  getting 
English  and  French  papers  and  French  editions  of  American 
papers,  in  order  to  see  the  reactions.  To  his  surprise  there  had 
been  no  published  reaction  whatever,  although  all  papers  gave 
the  substance  of  the  address  in  their  news  columns,  some  of 
them  printing  it  in  full.  He  was  forced  to  believe,  he  said,  that 
the  lack  of  editorial  comment  represented  **a  deliberate  boycott 
under  orders  from  the  French  and  English  governments,”  and 
expressed  the  real  attitude  of  Lloyd  George  and  Clemenceau 
toward  the  President’s  “proposal  of  a  League  of  Nations, 
universal  rights  and  an  open  and  impartial  peace”: 

“Your  letters  are  highly  valued  and  have  furnished  me 
some  extremely  valuable  information,  and  you  may  be 
sure  I  am  very  appreciative  of  your  kindness.  .  .  .” 
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To  Eliot  Wadsworth: 

“I  have  your  letter  .  .  .  about  the  desire  of  the  Red 
Cross  to  send  a  shipload  of  relief  supplies  to  Salonika  for 
immediate  emergency  use,  and  write  to  say  that  the  plan 
has  my  entire  approval,  if  the  necessary  ship  can  be 
found.” 


Friday,  October  zyth. 

The  President,  Colonel  E.  T.  Brown  and  Dr.  Grayson  played 
golf  in  the  morning.  At  1 1 :30  the  Attorney  General  called  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  taking  over  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  and  Hamburg- 
American  docks  at  Hoboken.  Senator  Kendrick  of  Wyoming 
came  in  at  twelve.  Afternoon  appointments:  Secretary  Burleson; 
Senators  Fletcher  and  Trammell  of  Florida;  Secretary  Redfield; 
Harry  A.  Wheeler. 

The  President  issued  his  appeal  for  a  Democratic  Congress: 

“ ....  I  have  no  thought  of  suggesting  that  any  political 
party  is  paramount  in  matters  of  patriotism.  I  feel  too 
keenly  the  sacrifices  which  have  been  made  in  this  war  by 
all  our  citizens,  irrespective  of  party  affiliations,  to  harbor 
such  an  idea.  I  mean  only  that  the  difficulties  and  delicacies 
of  our  present  task  are  of  a  sort  that  makes  it  imperatively 
necessary  that  the  Nation  should  give  its  undivided  sup¬ 
port  to  the  Government  under  a  unified  leadership,  and 
that  a  Republican  Congress  would  divide  the  leadership. 

“The  leaders  of  the  minority  in  the  present  Congress 
have  unquestionably  been  pro  war,  but  they  have  been 
anti-administration.  .  .  . 

“I  need  not  tell  you,  my  fellow  countrymen,  that  I  am 
asking  your  support  not  for  my  own  sake  or  for  the  sake 
of  a  political  party,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  Nation  itself,  in 
order  that  its  inward  unity  of  purpose  may  be  evident  to 
all  the  world.  In  ordinary  times  I  would  not  feel  at  liberty 
to  make  such  an  appeal  to  you.  In  ordinary  times  divided 
counsels  can  be  endured  without  permanent  hurt  to  the 
country.  But  these  are  not  ordinary  times.  .  . 

^Public  Papers,  Vol.  V,  pp.  286-288.  The  wisdom  of  the  President’s  move  was  the 
subject  of  bitter  dissension  at  the  time,  nor  is  the  question  settled  yet.  House,  Burleson, 
Gregory,  Lane,  Lansing,  all  considered  the  appeal  a  grave  mistake,  and  disclaimed 
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Republican  leaders  of  the  House  and  Senate — Lodge, 
Reed  Smoot,  Frederick  H.  Gillett,  Simeon  D.  Fess — issued 
a  statement  sharply  criticizing  the  appeal.  .  This  is 

not  the  President’s  personal  war.  .  .  .”  And  Theodore 
Roosevelt  wrote  immediately  to  Lodge:  “.  ...  I  am  glad 
Wilson  has  come  out  in  the  open;  I  fear  Judas  most  when 
he  can  cloak  his  activities  behind  a  treacherous  make- 
believe  of  non-partisanship.  .  . 

Ambassador  Morris  reported  the  practical  absorption  of  the 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway  by  the  Japanese:  “.  .  .  .  Unless 
some  clear  understanding  can  be  reached  with  the  Japanese 
Government  in  regard  to  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  this 
military  occupation  .  .  .  any  assent  to  our  proposed  plan 
of  operation  would,  I  fear,  be  artificial  and  dangerous  .  .  .” 

Foch  met  the  Allied  Commanders-in-Chief  at  Senlis  to  con¬ 
sider  armistice  terms. ^ 

The  Germ.an  Secretary  of  State  telegraphed  his  minister  in 
Switzerland:  “Kindly  give  the  absolutely  confidential 


responsibility,  although  Burleson  did  advise  the  making  of  one  speech  with  some  such 
message  in  it.  Newton  D.  Baker,  discussing  the  appeal  with  the  author,  pointed  out 
that  it  was  wrong  for  a  Democrat  to  ask  the  people  to  vote  for  him — that  that  right 
was  the  private  prerogative  of  Republicans!  Lansing  thought  the  appeal  an  “inju¬ 
dicious  and  unwarranted  attack  upon  the  loyalty  of  his  political  opponents”;  Gregory 
considered  it  a  “most  un- Wilson-like  thing”  and  maintained  that  it  was  never  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  cabinet.  William  B.  Wilson  on  the  other  hand  remembers  that  the  subject 
did  come  up  in  cabinet,  and  that  there  was  general  agreement  that  a  letter  should  be 
written  asking,  not  for  a  Democratic  Congress,  but  for  the  support  of  the  President’s 
policies.  McAdoo  knew  nothing  of  the  matter  and  was  (according  to  R.  W.  Woolley) 
“thoroughly  mad”  because  his  advice  had  not  been  asked. 

Vance  C.  McCormick  considered  the  appeal  the  President’s  greatest  mistake. 
Homer  Cummings,  while  questioning  the  wisdom  of  the  move  in  the  after-look,  con¬ 
sidered  It  to  have  been  “a  courageous  and  frank  statement  to  make  at  a  critical  time.” 
R.  W.  Woolley,  though  he  himself  passed  on  the  document  before  it  went  out,  later 
concluded  that  it  was  a  bad  error  in  judgment.  Scott  Ferris,  whose  connection  with  the 
document  has  been  often  alleged,  did  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  see  it  until  after  it  had 
been  printed.  George  Creel  thought  the  President’s  fundamental  mistake  was  not  in 
making  the  appeal,  but  m  permitting  patriotism  to  be  the  issue.  The  real  battle  was 
between^ progress  and  reaction.  Frank  I.  Cobb  called  it  the  President’s  “first  fatal 
blunder.  ’  (The  author’s  conversations  with  N.  D.  Baker,  W.  B.  Wilson,  Burleson 
Gregory  Vance  C.  McCormick,  Cummings,  Woolley,  Stockton  Axson,  Jesse  Jones’ 
W.  C.  Adamson;  and  a  letter  from  Scott  Ferris  to  the  author,  March  2,  1936  Also 
Inumate  Papers,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  67-68;  Lansing,  The  Peace  Negotiations,  a  Personal 
Narrative,  p.  32;  The  Letters  of  Franklin  K.  Lane,  p.  297;  Cohh  0/ The  World  p  226- 
Creel,  The  War,  the  World  and  Wilson,  pp.  133-134  )  ’  ^  ’ 

^The  Correspondence  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Vol.  II,  p.  542. 

^See  Memoirs  of  Marshal  Foch,  pp.  459-461;  also  Pershing’s  telegraphed  repmt 
ot  the  following  day,  this  volume,  pp.  515-516,  ^ 
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information  to  the  President  that  all  U-Boats  have  re¬ 
ceived  orders  to  return,  and  to  refrain  from  every  kind  of 
mercantile  war  on  account  of  the  negotiations  with  the 
President.”^ 

Prince  Ernst  Hohenlohe-Langenburg,  German  diplomat 
at  Berne,  telegraphed  the  Chancellor  that  he  had  just 
“learned  from  a  reliable  source  that  the  conclusion  of  the 
Wilson  note  refers  to  nothing  less  than  the  abdication  of 
the  Kaiser  as  the  only  way  to  a  peace  which  is  more  or 
less  tolerable.”^ 

Armenia  requested  recognition  as  a  belligerent.® 


Saturday y  October  26th. 

After  a  round  of  golf  with  Dr.  Grayson  the  President  spent 
an  hour  at  his  dictation  and  then  received  Henry  Morgenthau. 
There  were  no  further  official  engagements  during  the  day. 

“I  do  not  like  Mr.  Roosevelt,”  wrote  Secretary  Baker  to  the 
President,  “and  therefore  I  mistrust  my  judgment.  But 
should  you  not  take  some  occasion  to  point  out  that  your 
fourteen-point  address  was  made  on  January  8  and  that 
it  is  scandalous  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  remain  silent  about 
it  for  nine  months,  until  our  Allies  rely  upon  it,  our  own 
country  approves  it,  our  enemies  in  professed  good  faith 
accept  it — until  our  national  good  faith  is  pledged  to  it  as 
a  statement  of  our  war  aims,  and  then  seek  to  repudiate 
it  by  writing  to  Republican  Senators  in  an  effort  to  make  a 
partisan  row?  .  .  .  .” 

Roosevelt’s  “ill  advised  and  most  untimely  attempt  to 
stir  up  a  partisan  strife  against  the  President”  was  likewise 
sharply  criticized  in  a  New  York  Times  editorial,  which 
added  that  it  lent  justification  to  the  President’s  appeal. 
That  appeal,  thought  the  Times ^  was  unusual,  and  had 
obvious  risks,  but  it  was  bold. 

At  10:30  in  the  evening  Secretary  Baker  sent  over  Pershing’s 
telegram  telling  of  the  conference  at  Senlis  the  preceding 


^The  Preliminary  History  of  the  Armistice,  p.  112. 
"^Ibid.,  p.  1 16. 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  p.  894-895. 
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day.  Pershing  agreed  that  any  armistice  should  provide  a 
guarantee  against  resumption  of  hostilities;  and  after  some 
discussion  of  the  favorable  military  situation,  he  set  down 
the  terms  which  he  himself  proposed:  i,  evacuation  of 
France  and  Belgium  within  thirty  days,  and  of  other 
foreign  territory  occupied  by  Germany  without  delay; 
2,  withdrawal  of  German  armies  from  Alsace-Lorraine  and 
occupation  of  those  territories  by  Allied  armies;  3,  with¬ 
drawal  of  German  armies  to  the  east  of  the  Rhine  and 
possession  of  such  bridgeheads  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Rhine  by  the  Allies  as  might  be  necessary  to  ensure  their 
control  of  that  river;  4,  unrestricted  transportation  of  the 
American  army  and  its  material  across  the  seas;  5,  im¬ 
mediate  repatriation  of  all  nationals  of  foreign  territory 
now  or  before  occupied  during  the  war  by  Germany; 
6,  surrender  of  all  U-boats  and  U-boat  bases  to  the  control 
of  a  neutral  power  until  their  disposition  had  been  other¬ 
wise  determined;  7,  return  to  France  and  Belgium  of  all 
railroad  rolling  stock  seized  by  Germany  from  those 
countries. 

Marshal  Haig’s  proposals  were,  Pershing  added,  gener¬ 
ally  included  in  paragraphs  i,  2,  5  and  7,  omitting  all 
others,  “his  opinion  being  that  the  terms  should  not  be  too 
severe.”  Petain’s  views  were  covered  by  i,  2,  3  and  7, 
omitting  all  others.  The  opinion  of  Marshal  Foch  was 
“not  given  definitely.” 

Secretary  McAdoo  to  the  President  in  regard  to  financial 
problems  which  would  soon  have  to  be  discussed  with  the 
French  and  British: 

....  It  is  obvious  that  .  .  .  we  must  make  every  effort 
to  have  our  forces  returned  home  as  speedily  as  practica¬ 
ble.  ...  If  British  ships  are  used  for  commercial  purposes 
while  our  ships  are  engaged  in  bringing  home  our  Army, 
and  if  British  Empire  products  are  sold  for  cash  while  ours 
are  to  a  large  extent  sold  against  dollar  credits  established 
in  exchange  for  francs  supplied  to  our  Army,  the  inevitable 
result  will  be  that  Great  Britain  will  secure  an  undue  share 
of  the  cash  markets  of  the  world.  It  is  most  necessary  that 
we  arrange  to  secure  such  use  of  British  or  other  foreign 
ships  as  may  be  requisite  to  bring  our  soldiers  home 
expeditiously,  and  that  Great  Britain  should  share  with 
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US  in  supplying  the  credits  required  to  defray  the  cost  of  the 
commodities  needed  for  the  reconstruction  of  France.  .  .  . 

“I  am  sending  you  this  letter  for  your  information  so 
that  you  may  be  informed  of  the  questions  which  are  about 
to  be  brought  up  for  discussion  by  M.  Tardieu  upon  his 
arrival  next  week.  .  . 

Grosvenor  Clarkson  to  the  President: 

“.  .  .  I  believe  your  statement  to  the  country  asking  that 
it  return  a  Democratic  congress  is  wholly  justified.  It 
means  a  little  something  for  me  to  say  that.  I  was  raised 
in  the  rock-ribbed  Republican  faith.  .  .  . 

“For  myself,  party  ties  as  such  no  longer  interest  or 
hold  me.  I  believe  in  you  and  in  your  direction  of  this 
country’s  part  in  the  war.  One  of  the  things  that  makes 
me  say  that  is  that  in  twenty  months  of  war-time  service 
in  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  I  cannot  recall  a  single 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Council  bearing  on  administrative 
matters  which  has  had  a  political  flavor.  .  .  .  Frankly, 
before  coming  to  Washington  I  would  not  have  believed 
such  a  non-partisan  attitude  possible.  .  . 

Professor  Heinrich  Lammasch,  Professor  Josef  Redlich  and 
Julius  Meinl  sent  a  message  to  Secretary  Lansing  (received 
on  the  26th)  asking  him  to  warn  President  Wilson  against 
setting  terms  which  were  too  bitter,  since  that  would  in  the 
end  revive  militarism.  “.  .  .  .  Henceforward  German  people 
will  not  allow  itself  to  be  dictated  to  by  . . .  any  . . .  enforced 
authority.  .  .  .  The  German  people,  however,  can  only 
carry  out  this  program  in  a  manner  fitting  its  own  circum¬ 
stances,  traditions,  and  ideals.  .  .  .” 

Ludendorff  was  dismissed;®  amendments  to  the  German 
Constitution  agreed  upon  by  the  Bundesrath  on  the  15th 
were  adopted  by  the  Reichstag — both  bodies  were  to  con¬ 
sent  to  declarations  of  war  and  conclusions  of  peace;  and 
the  last  session  under  the  empire  came  to  an  end.^ 

To  Secretary  Baker,  who  had  sent  the  President  pictures  from  a 
German  newspaper  of  American  soldiers  imprisoned  in  Ger- 

^Published  in  full  in  Synon’s  McAdoo,  pp.  287-291. 

n^'he  President,  in  a  note  of  thanks,  expressed  his  “gratitude  and  appreciation. 

^Ludendorf’ s  Own  Story,  Vol.  II,  pp.  425-426. 

^Lutz,  The  German  Revolution,  p.  25. 
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many  with  the  comment  that  they  were  “reassuring  as  to  their 
treatment — if  they  are  reliable”: 

“These  pictures  certainly  are  reassuring,  if  we  can  re¬ 
gard  them  as  fair  samples.  I  am  mighty  glad  to  have  seen 
them.” 


To  Secretary  Baker: 

“.  .  .  you  suggest  that  some  small  badge  or  token  be 
given  to  the  wounded  men  immediately  upon  the  receipt 
of  their  wounds  and  without  regard  to  special  considera¬ 
tions  of  valor  or  distinction  of  service,  as  a  sort  of  antici¬ 
pation  of  the  chevrons  which  they  will  eventually  wear, 
if  they  get  well.  My  own  judgment  approves,  and  I  would 
be  very  glad  if  you  would  make  the  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments.” 


To  Bainbridge  Colby  who  had  written  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
President’s  replies  to  Germany: 

Your  letter  .  .  .  has  cheered  me  mightily.  I  work  along 
sometimes  with  hardly  more  than  instinct  for  a  guide,  and 
it  is  deeply  reassuring  to  me  to  have  those  with  vision 
standing  outside  say  that  the  instinct  was  right.  I  thank 
you  with  all  my  heart.” 


To  Dr.  E.  P.  Davis: 

“Thank  you  for  your  verses  ‘Fight  and  Hold  Fast,’  for 
certainly  no  one  is  more  determined  in  that  matter  than  I 
am,  but  do  you  not  think,  my  dear  fellow,  that  we  are  on 
the  verge  of  yielding  to  the  sort  of  hate  which  we  are  fight¬ 
ing  in  the  Germans?  I  am  beginning  to  be  fearful  lest  we 
go  too  far  to  be  in  a  mood  to  make  an  absolutely  and 
rigorously  impartial  peace,  and  God  knows  the  disposition 
to  make  a  peace  of  that  sort  is  growing  less  and  less  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water.” 
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To  Edward  R.  McLean  of  the  Washington  Posty  “Personal”: 

“I  sincerely  hope  that  you  approve  of  what  I  have  done 
in  making  a  frank  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  country  to 
support  me,  and  I  hope  most  sincerely  that  if  you  do  ap¬ 
prove,  you  will  take  occasion  to  say  so.  There  is  so  evident 
an  intention  to  create  a  false  impression  about  the  whole 
thing  that  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  time  for  my  friends 
to  strike  hard  in  defence  of  the  frank  and  right  course. 

“I  know  I  can  appeal  to  you  in  confidence  to  see  that 
the  just  view  of  the  matter  is  presented. 

“With  much  esteem,  and  sincere  appreciation  of  the 
generous  attitude  of  the  paper  .  .  .” 

To  George  W.  Anderson^  who  had  sent  the  President  a  clipping 
from  the  Boston  Herald  quoting  Lord  Milner’s  warning  to  think 
more  of  victory  and  less  of  vengeance.  “ .  .  .  .  The  forces  of  sane 
and  intelligent  righteousness  are  back  of  your  policies,”  Ander¬ 
son  wrote  in  his  covering  letter,  “and  will,  if  and  when  the  issue 
is  squarely  presented,  be  found  to  be  ‘the  still,  small  voice’  of 
the  American  people.”: 

“Thank  you  for  your  letter  ...  It  is  refreshing  to  get 
these  intimations  of  sanity  in  the  midst  of  unwholesome 
purposes  of  many  kinds,  and  it  cheered  me  to  get  your 
letter.” 


Sunday y  October  2yth. 

Neither  the  President  nor  Mrs.  Wilson  went  to  church. 
Secretary  Baker  came  in  for  luncheon;  and  in  the  late  afternoon 
Secretary  Daniels  arrived  for  a  conference. 

Colonel  House,  who  had  reached  Paris  the  day  before,  sent 
the  President  the  first  of  a  series  of  private  code  telegrams: 

“I  have  already  seen  Clemenceau,  Milner,  Haig  and 
many  others.^  I  hope  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  situation 
before  the  meeting  of  the  Supreme  War  Council  on  Tues¬ 
day.  Haig  and  Milner  are  exceedingly  reasonable.  George, 
I  understand,  is  not.  Clemenceau  would  be  but  is  influenced 


'For  diary  description,  see  Intimate  Papers^  Vol.  IV,  pp.  92-93. 
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by  Foch  who  believes  Germany  is  absolutely  beaten.  Haig 
and  Bliss  disagree  with  him  on  this  point  and  advise  a 
reasonable  armistice. 

“Clemenceau  has  given  me  and  I  am  transmitting  to 
you  Foch’s  confidential  memorandum  to  him  stating  what 
in  his  opinion  the  armistice  should  contain.  He  declares  no 
one  has  seen  this  and  he  begs  that  you  will  keep  it  private 
until  after  the  meeting  of  the  War  Council.^ 

“Clemenceau  says  Pershing  is  handling  our  men  badly 
and  is  losing  more  men  than  is  necessary  and  is  not  making 
the  progress  he  should  and  that  which  the  other  allies  are 
making.  This,  too,  is  for  your  confidential  information.  It 
evidently  reflects  Marshal  Foch’s  opinion.^ 

“I  would  be  pleased  if  you  would  advise  me  before  Tues¬ 
day  of  anything  you  may  have  in  mind.”^ 

The  fourth  German  note  was  received  by  naval  radio  and 
sent  over  to  the  President  immediately  [“....  It  comes 
hard  but  they  are  coming,”  remarked  Daniels  in  his  note 
of  transmittal  1,  though  it  was  not  formally  transmitted 
until  the  28  th. 

“.  .  .  .  The  peace  negotiations  are  being  conducted  by  a 
government  of  the  people  in  whose  hands  rests,  both 
actually  and  constitutionally,  the  authority  to  make  de¬ 
cisions.  The  military  powers  are  also  subject  to  this  au¬ 
thority.  The  German  Government  now  awaits  the  pro¬ 
posals  for  an  armistice.  .  . 

Secretary  Baker  reported  to  Pershing  the  President’s  re¬ 
actions  to  his  armistice  suggestions  of  the  26th:® 

“ ...  he  is  relying  upon  your  counsel  and  advice  in  this 
matter,  and  in  making  the  following  comments  he  will  be 

^House  forwarded  the  essential  points  of  Foch’s  proposals  in  his  private  code  message 
number  i,  sent  on  the  same  day. 

“But  see  this  volume,  October  2ist,  pp.  494-495. 

“From  transcription  of  the  President’s  shorthand  notes,  verified  from  copy  supplied 
by  the  Yale  University  House  Collection. 

‘^Foreign  Relations^  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  pp.  395-396.  A  supplementary  memorandum 
was  received  on  the  30th  giving  amendments  to  the  German  Constitution,  which,  it 
was  pointed  out,  signified  “a  complete  change  of  the  system  in  German  constitutional 
life.”  Lansing  sent  it  over  to  the  President  immediately,  but  it  was  not  given  to  the 
press.  A  news  report  sent  by  the  State  Department  to  Auchincloss  in  Paris  on  the  31st 
explained;  “. .  .  .  German  note  outlining  German  claims  of  internal  reform  remains  un¬ 
published.  Lansing  considers  it  propaganda.  .  .  .” 

®This  volume,  pp.  515-516. 
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glad  to  have  you  feel  entirely  free  to  bring  to  his  attention 
any  consideration  he  may  have  overlooked  which  in  your 
judgment  ought  to  be  weighed  before  settling  finally  his 
views. 

“In  general,  the  President  approves  of  your  Number 
One  .  .  .  but  suggests  wisdom  of  retention  of  at  least  part 
of  German  heavy  guns,  in  pledge,  and  specific  enumeration 
of  territory  to  be  evacuated  other  than  France  and  Bel¬ 
gium.  This  has  to  do  especially  wfith  territory  to  the  east 
and  southeast,  but  should  not  Luxemburg  be  also  in¬ 
cluded  ? 

“With  regard  to  your  Second  .  .  .  the  President  raises 
the  question  as  to  whether  it  is  necessary  for  Allied  or 
American  Army  actually  to  occupy  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
when  evacuated  under  armistice. 

“With  regard  to  your  Third  .  .  .  the  President  doubts 
advisability  of  requiring  Allied  or  American  occupation  on 
eastern  side  of  the  Rhine,  as  that  is  practically  an  invasion 
of  German  soil  under  armistice. 

“The  President  concurs  in  your  Fourth  .  .  . 

“With  regard  to  your  Fifth  .  .  .  the  President  assumes 
this  to  mean  repatriation  of  troops  now  in  German  army 
which  have  been  recruited  from  non-German  soil  occupied 
by  Germans.  In  this  sense  he  approves. 

“With  regard  to  your  Sixth,  the  President  believes  it 
would  be  enough  to  require  internment  of  U-boats  in 
neutral  waters,  and  a  further  pledge  and  also  to  further 
unrestricted  transportation  of  American  army  and  ma¬ 
terial  referred  to  in  your  Fourth,  but  does  not  think  terms 
of  armistice  should  suggest  ultimate  disposition  of  such 
U-boats,  nor  that  U-boat  bases  should  be  occupied  under 
armistice,  as  that  would  mean  Allied  or  American  occupa¬ 
tion  of  German  soil  not  now  in  their  possession. 

“Your  Seventh  .  .  .  the  President  approves. 

“In  general,  the  President  feels  the  terms  of  the  armi¬ 
stice  should  be  rigid  enough  to  secure  us  against  renewal  of 
hostilities  by  Germany  but  not  humiliating  beyond  that 
necessity,  as  such  terms  would  throw  the  advantage  to  the 
military  party  in  Germany. 

“The  President  would  be  glad  to  have  you  confer  with 
Colonel  House,  who  is  now  in  France,  showing  him  copy 
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of  your  dispatch  and  this  answer,  and  generally  discussing 
with  him  all  phases  of  this  subject.” 

Secretary  Lansing,  in  a  memorandum  for  his  own  use  on  a 
league  of  nations:  “From  the  little  I  know  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  plan  I  am  sure  that  it  is  impracticable.  There  is  in 
it  too  much  altruistic  cooperation.  No  account  is  taken  of 
national  selfishness  and  the  mutual  suspicions  which  con¬ 
trol  international  relations.  It  may  be  noble  thinking,  but 
it  is  not  true  thinking.  .  . 

Emperor  Karl  of  Austria  telegraphed  the  Emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many,  giving  notice  that  he  had  “come  to  the  irrevocable 
determination  to  make  proposals  within  twenty-four  hours 
for  a  separate  peace  and  for  an  immediate  armistice.” 

“I  cannot  do  otherwise;  My  conscience  as  a  ruler  com¬ 
mands  Me  to  do  so.”^ 

Will  H.  Hays,  chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Com¬ 
mittee,  issued  a  reply  to  the  President’s  appeal  for  a 
Democratic  Congress:  “.  .  .  .  A  more  ungracious,  more 
unjust,  more  wanton,  more  mendacious  accusation  was 
never  made  by  the  most  reckless  stump  orator,  much  less 
by  a  President  of  the  United  States,  for  partisan  purposes. 
It  is  an  insult,  not  only  to  every  loyal  Republican  in 
Congress,  but  to  every  loyal  Republican  in  the  land.  .  . 

Monday,  October  28th. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  the  President  walked  over  to  the  War 
Department  for  an  hour’s  conference.  Representative  Scott 
Ferris  came  in  at  6:30;  and  sometime  during  the  day  the 
Attorney  General  called,  to  discuss  the  Hughes  aircraft  re¬ 
port,  which  had  been  presented  and  was  about  to  be  made 
public. 

Colonel  House  to  the  President,  Number  3  in  the  series  of 
private  code  telegrams:  “Things  are  moving  so  rapidly 
that  the  question  of  a  place  for  the  Peace  Conference  is 
upon  us.  The  French  are  urging  Paris.  The  Belgians, 
Brussels.  The  only  objection  to  Paris  is  that  if  a  sharp 
difference  should  arise  between  one  of  the  Allies  and  the 

•Lansing,  The  Peace  Negotiations,  a  Personal  Narrative,  p.  43. 

"^Preliminary  History  of  the  Armistice,  pp.  119-iao. 

®New  York  Times,  October  28,  1918. 
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French  it  might  be  embarrassing.  Otherwise  it  is  desirable. 
Will  you  not  advise  me  as  to  your  preference.  .  . 

General  Pershing  cabled  for  350,000  men  in  January,  1919 — • 
one  of  a  number  of  “preposterous  demands,”  according  to 
March’s  later  comment.^ 

The  author,  having  been  asked  to  confer  with  Colonel  House, 
arrived  in  Paris  to  find  the  city  packed.  “.  .  .  .  It  was  a 
crowded,  gay,  busy  Paris — all  the  stores  ablaze,  cabs 
swarming  the  streets  and  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  a 
great  Exhibition,  crowded  with  spectators,  of  captured 
German  guns,  flying  machines,  tanks — guns  of  all  sizes 
and  by  the  hundreds — extending  well  up  the  Champs 
Elysees.  Paris,  with  all  the  old,  gay  heedlessness! 

“Colonel  House’s  commission  is  installed  in  a  fine 
residence  in  the  Rue  de  I’Universite,  number  78.” 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  addressing  a  great  crowd  in  Carnegie 
Hall,  assailed  the  President’s  conduct  of  the  war  with  in¬ 
tense  bitterness,  commenting  venomously  on  the  appeal 
for  a  Democratic  Congress. 

Belleau  Wood  was  reported  completely  in  American  hands. 

To  Colonel  House,  Number  i  in  the  President’s  series  of  private 
code  telegrams: 

“My  deliberate  judgment  is  that  our  whole  weight 
should  be  thrown  for  an  armistice  which  will  prevent  a 
renewal  of  hostilities  by  Germany  but  which  will  be  as 
moderate  and  reasonable  as  possible  within  those  limits, 
because  it  is  certain  that  too  much  success  or  security  on 
the  part  of  the  Allies  will  make  a  genuine  peace  settle¬ 
ment  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  The  position 
of  Haig  and  Milner  and  Petain  as  reported  by  our  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  is  therefore  safer  than  Foch’s.  See  Baker’s 
despatch  of  today  to  commander-in-chief.  Foresight  is 
wiser  than  immediate  advantage.”^ 


’Translated  from  the  President’s  own  shorthand  notes,  and  verified  from  copy  in  the 
Yale  University  House  Collection. 

^March,  The  Nation  at  W ar,  p.  254. 

^From  text  written  on  the  President’s  own  typewriter. 
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To  Colonel  House,  Number  2,  private  code  series: 

“Much  as  I  should  enjoy  Paris  I  think  neutral  place  of 
meeting  much  wiser  care  being  taken  not  to  choose  a  place 
where  either  German  or  English  influence  would  be  strong. 
My  preference  is  for  Lausanne.”^ 

To  Senator  F.  M.  Simmons: 

“I  am  glad  to  respond  to  the  question  addressed  to  me 
by  your  letter  .  .  .  The  words  I  used  in  my  address  to  the 
Congress  of  January  8,  1918,  were: 

“‘The  removal,  so  far  as  possible,  of  all  economic 
barriers  and  the  establishment  of  an  equality  of  trade 
conditions  among  all  the  nations  consenting  to  the  peace 
and  associating  themselves  for  its  maintenance.’ 

I  of  course  meant  to  suggest  no  restriction  upon  the  free 
determination  by  any  nation  of  its  own  economic  policy, 
but  only  that,  whatever  tariff  any  nation  might  deem 
necessary  for  its  own  economic  service,  be  that  tariff  high 
or  low,  it  should  apply  equally  to  all  foreign  nations;  in 
other  words,  that  there  should  be  no  discriminations 
against  some  nations  that  did  not  apply  to  others.  This 
leaves  every  nation  free  to  determine  for  itself  its  own 
internal  policies,  and  limits  only  its  right  to  compound 
those  policies  of  hostile  discriminations  between  one  na¬ 
tion  and  another.  Weapons  of  economic  discipline  and 
punishment  should  be  left  to  the  joint  action  of  all  nations 
for  the  purpose  of  punishing  those  who  will  not  submit  to 
a  general  program  of  justice  and  equality. 

“The  experiences  of  the  past  among  nations  have  taught 
us  that  the  attempt  by  one  nation  to  punish  another  by 
exclusive  and  discriminatory  trade  agreements  has  been 
a  prolific  breeder  of  that  kind  of  antagonism  which  often¬ 
times  results  in  war,  and  that  if  a  permanent  peace  is  to 
be  established  among  nations  every  obstacle  that  has 

‘From  original  copy  in  the  President’s  handwriting. 


1*  Snomy  subniarlnes  to  ceasa  hostilities  im— 
medlatoly  upon  the  sigaiag  of  the  armistice* 

2*  Enemy  to  lay  no  mines  outside  his  territorial 
iratern  during  the  armistice.  Allt'^B  ta  eBuMinwi 
te  bain  >1iii  I 'u:trli  ti  1  nj  mi  rin  - r 

tagnttertal 

3,  Enemy  to  do  no  mine  sweeping  outside  his  own 
territorial  waters,  AlMee  >pu  Uu  fTiiSMto 

iti^'nni  iinj-i1i  i  -y  —  ^  -^4  n  i - 

Enemy  to  disclose  the  location  of  all  mine 
fields  laid  by  him  outside  his  own  territorial  wa¬ 
ters.  Ur 

4.  Allied  blockade  aod  restrictions  ou  ocean- 
borne  commerce  to  continue  as  at  present. 


<9 

^  ^lyeA^iag— 'W  t  u  u  m'ji  UBSsitBnyj  ■»  a  b«i.  ul  u  j  ‘  u»'  ■» 


^fitnffi  reirfcsi 


»»d  p^lwiilagfta 

fra 


■Mii 


aiaft  VT 

jr 

Enemy  naval  forces  to  evacuate  (a)  all 
coasts  and  ports  o  f  ..a  a  tut  r  i  o  c  cu  p  i  e 

countries;  (b)  all  ports  and  coasts  of  ^ 

isputCjj 


Wilson  on  Naval  Armistice  Terms 
First  page  of  President  Wilson’s  message  to  Colonel  House  and 
Admiral  Benson,  sent  in  code  on  October  28,  1918,  setting  out  naval 
armistice  terms  as  suggested  by  Admiral  Sims  and  revised  by  the 
President.  The  penciled  corrections  are  in  the  President’s  hand¬ 
writing  and  in  his  shorthand.  The  shorthand  notes  at  the  top  of  the 
sheet  read:  “Recommendations  by  Sims.” 
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Stood  in  the  way  of  international  friendship  should  be  cast 
aside.  It  was  with  that  fundamental  purpose  in  mind  that 
I  announced  this  principle  in  my  address  of  January  8  th. 
To  pervert  this  great  principle  for  partisan  purposes,  and 
to  inject  the  bogey  of  free- trade,  which  is  not  involved  at 
all,  is  to  attempt  to  divert  the  mind  of  the  nation  from  the 
broad  and  humane  principle  of  a  durable  peace  by  intro¬ 
ducing  an  internal  question  of  quite  another  kind.  Ameri¬ 
can  business  has  in  the  past  been  unaffected  by  a  policy 
of  the  kind  suggested  and  it  has  nothing  to  fear  now  from 
a  policy  of  simple  international  justice.  It  is  indeed  lam¬ 
entable  that  the  momentous  issues  of  this  solemn  hour 
should  be  seized  upon  in  an  effort  to  bend  them  to  partisan 
service.  To  the  initiated  and  discerning,  the  motive  is 
transparent  and  the  attempt  fails.” 

To  fV.  P.  Metcalf  of  New  Mexico,  a  teleg  ram: 

Your  question  whether  I  would  be  willing  to  depend 
upon  Senator  Fall’s  support  in  settling  our  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  is  easily  answered.  I  would  not.  He  has  given  such 
repeated  evidence  of  his  entire  hostility  to  this  Adminis¬ 
tration  that  I  would  be  ignoring  his  whole  course  of  action 
if  I  did.  No  one  who  wishes  to  sustain  me  can  intelligently 
vote  for  him.  If  that  is  the  issue  the  voters  of  New  Mexico 
wish  to  vote  upon  it  is  easily  determined.” 

Tuesday,  October  2gth. 

Cabinet  time  was  taken  up  for  the  most  part  with  a  discussion 
o  the  reply  to  be  made  to  Austria,  the  question  at  once  arising 
as  to  whether  there  was  now  an  Austrian  government  with 
which  to  deal.  Various  dispatches  on  the  subject  were  read; 
but  no  decision  was  come  to.^  After  the  meeting  Redfield  re¬ 
mained  for  a  private  conference  with  the  President.  In  the  late 
afternoon  Vante  C.  McCormick  came  in;  and  Representative 
Fisher  of  Tennessee. 


^The  Letters  of  Franklin  K.  Lane,  pp.  296-297;  Houston,  Eight  Years  With  Wilson’s 
Laotnety  Vol.  I,  pp.  319-320. 
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The  third  Austrian  note  was  delivered  by  the  Swedish 
minister  at  Washington.  All  the  President’s  conditions 
having  been  agreed  to,  it  was  stated,  “nothing,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government,  longer 
stands  in  the  way  of  beginning  .  .  .  negotiations.”  An  im¬ 
mediate  armistice  on  all  Austro-Hungarian  fronts  was 
asked,  and  President  Wilson  was  urged  to  “take  the 
necessary  measures  to  that  effect.”^ 

Colonel  House  took  part  in  an  informal  meeting  in  Pichon’s 
study  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay,  others  present  being  Clemen- 
ceau,  Pichon,  Lloyd  George,  Balfour  and  Sonnino.  Orlando 
had  not  yet  arrived.  This  first  informal  meeting  opened 
with  a  discussion  of  the  President’s  Fourteen  Points,  in 
the  course  of  which  House  used  an  interpretation  which 
had  been  prepared,  at  his  request,  by  Frank  I.  Cobb  of  the 
New  York  Worlds  and  Walter  Lippmann,  Secretary  of  the 
Inquiry,  and  which  he  telegraphed  that  same  day  to  the 
President.^  All  present  except  House  objected  to  a  complete 
acceptance  of  the  Fourteen  Points,  the  British  members 
being  particularly  nervous  over  Number  2, — the  “  freedom 
of  the  seas.”  Reporting  all  this  to  the  President,  House  said: 

“ ....  I  stated  that  if  these  views  were  persisted  in  the 
logical  consequences  would  be  for  the  President  to  say  to 
Germany:  ‘The  Allies  do  not  agree  to  the  conditions  of 
peace  proposed  by  me  and  accordingly  the  present  negoti¬ 
ations  are  at  an  end.’  I  pointed  out  that  this  would  leave 
the  President  free  to  consider  the  question  afresh  and  to 
determine  whether  the  United  States  should  continue  to 
fight  for  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Allies.  My  state¬ 
ment  had  a  very  exciting  effect  upon  those  present.  Balfour 
then  made  a  forceful  speech  to  the  effect  that  it  was  clear 
that  the  Germans  were  trying  to  drive  a  wedge  between 
the  President  and  the  Allies  and  that  their  attempts  in 
this  direction  must  be  foiled. 

^Foreign  Relations^  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  pp.  404-405.  Ibid.,  pp.  858-859,  for 
Masaryk’s  views  on  this  note — the  “meanness  and  duplicity”  revealed  thereby. 

“Published  in  ibid.,  pp.  405-413.  State  Department  Series,  Number  5.  In  a  separate 
message  House  explained  that  he  was  forv/arding  the  memorandum  for  correction  and 
revision,  and  added;  “.  .  .  .  It  is  very  essential  that  I  should  have  this  at  the  earliest 
moment  for  I  am  constantly  asked  to  interpret  them  myself  and  the  wires  may  become 
crossed.”  Published  in  Intimate  Papers,  Vol.  IV,  p.  153.  State  Department  Series, 
Number  6. 
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“It  was  then  suggested  that  France,  England,  and  Italy 
confer  together  and  submit  tomorrow  drafts  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  answers  to  the  President’s  communication  . . .  stating 
where  they  can  agree  .  .  .  and  where  they  disagree.  .  . 

Colonel  House  to  Secretary  Lansing,  telegram,  giving  the 
following  report  by  Frank  1.  Cobb:  “General  opinion  of 
all  American  correspondents  in  Paris  is  that  the  one 
definite  policy  of  the  Allies  at  this  time  is  to  take  the 
control  of  the  peace  negotiations  out  of  the  [hands]  of 
President  Wilson.  The  same  opinion  is  expressed  by  cor¬ 
respondents  who  have  just  returned  to  Paris  from  London. 
That  also  is  the  tone  of  a  large  section  of  the  French 
papers.”^ 

Lloyd  George,  in  a  private  conversation  with  Colonel  House, 
said  that  Great  Britain  “desired  the  United  States  to  be¬ 
come  trustee  for  German  East  African  colonies.  That 
Great  Britain  was  unwilling  that  they  should  be  turned 
back  to  Germany  for  the  reason  that  the  Germans  had 
used  such  inhuman  methods  in  their  treatment  of  the 
natives.  He  said  by  right  [South  West]  Africa  and  the 
Asiatic  islands  belonging  to  Germany  must  go  to  the 
South  African  Federation  and  to  Australia  respectively; 
that  unless  this  was  done  Great  Britain  would  be  con¬ 
fronted  by  a  revolution  in  those  dominions. 

He  added  that  Great  Britain  would  have  to  assume  a 
protectorate  over  Mesopotamia  and  perhaps  Palestine. 
Arabia  he  thought  should  become  autonomous.  France 
might  be  given  a  sphere  of  influence  in  Syria.  .  . 

House,  reporting  this  to  the  President,  added  his  own 
opinion  that  the  British  would  like  us  to  accept  something 
so  they  might  more  freely  take  what  they  desire.”^ 


»Dated  October  30th.  Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  pp.  421-423.  State 
Department  Series,  Number  8.  See  also  Intimate  Papers,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  162  et  sea.  For 
other  matters  which  came  up  for  discussion  at  this  initial  conference— the  representa¬ 
tion  of  small  nations,  the  method  of  dealing  with  requests  for  armistice,  military  and 
naval  terms,  etc.,  see  ibid.,  pp.  100-104,  H7-118. 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  p.  413. 

mid  p.  424,  State  Department  Series,  Number  10.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the 
Cobb-Lippmann  memorandum  which  House  forwarded  to  the  President  on  this  day 
there  occurs  the  following  sentence:  “Syria  has  already  been  allotted  to  France  by 
agreement  with  Great  Britain.” 

^Ibid.,  p.  424. 
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To  Colonel  House,  private  code  series,  Number  3: 

“  Can  be  no  real  difficulty  about  peace  terms  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  fourteen  points  if  the  Entente  statesmen  will 
be  perfectly  frank  with  us  and  have  no  selfish  aims  of  their 
own  which  would  in  any  case  alienate  us  from  them  alto¬ 
gether.  It  is  the  fourteen  points  that  Germany  has  ac¬ 
cepted.  England  cannot  dispense  with  our  friendship  in 
the  future  and  the  other  Allies  cannot  without  our  assist¬ 
ance  get  their  rights  as  against  England.  If  it  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Allied  statesmen  to  nullify  my  influence  force 
the  purpose  boldly  to  the  surface  and  let  me  speak  of  it 
to  all  the  world  as  I  shall.  League  of  nations  underlies 
freedom  of  the  seas  and  every  other  part  of  peace  pro¬ 
gramme  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  am  ready  to  repudiate 
any  selfish  programme  openly,  but  assume  that  the  Allies 
cannot  honorably  turn  the  present  discussions  into  a  peace 
conference  without  me.  Please  do  not  use  wireless.”^ 

To  Secretary  Lansing,  who  had  presented  Dr.  Mezes’  diagram 
of  the  proposed  personnel  of  the  Peace  Conference.  The 
President’s  letter  is  missing  from  his  files,  but  Dr.  Shotwell 
writes  of  it; 

“.  .  .  .  The  President  found  Dr.  Mezes’  scheme  some¬ 
what  too  ambitious  and  asked  the  Secretary  to  have  a 
simpler  one  worked  out,  and  to  explain  to  Dr.  Mezes  that 
the  Peace  Conference  itself  would  most  probably  deal  with 
nothing  but  the  main  territorial,  political,  and  racial 
questions,  and  that  it  was  practically  certain  that  other 
questions,  such  as  those  dealing  v/ith  finance  and  trade, 
would  be  delegated  to  special  conferences  or  commissions. 
The  President  was  of  the  opinion  that  Dr.  Mezes  should 
take  with  him  only  the  men  and  materials  which  would 
be  of  service  in  dealing  with  the  main  questions  at  the 
Peace  Conference.  The  State  Department  itself  would  in 


^From  text  written  by  the  President  on  his  own  typewriter. 
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the  meantime  work  out  a  minimum  personnel  and  or¬ 
ganization.  .  . 

To  Representative  A.  J.  Sabath,  who  planned  to  introduce  a 
resolution  designating  November  8th  as  Czechoslovak  Day: 

“Of  course  I  sympathize  with  the  feeling  and  impulse 
.  .  .  but  ...  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  take  any 
such  action  at  present.  I  am  happy  to  believe  that  the 
hopes  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  are  about  to  be  realized  at 
last,  but  I  feel  that  a  premature  emphasis  upon  them  by 
national  action  of  the  sort  you  suggest  might  hurt  instead 
of  help,  by  creating  the  impression  that  more  had  been 
accomplished  than  has  been.  There  is  a  lot  of  hard,  up¬ 
hill  work  ahead,  but  I  am  confident  that  some  day  we 
shall  celebrate  the  consummation.” 

To  Sherman  L.  Whipple^  who  urged  that  a  frank  and  explicit 
expression  of  war  aims  by  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  by  each  of 
the  other  associated  nations,  be  insisted  upon.  England’s 
failure  to  declare  herself  was,  he  thought,  susceptible  of  the 
inference  that  she  had  “designs  which  Germany’s  army  in  the 
field  might  check  or  interfere  with”:  ' 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  .  .  .  You  may  be  sure  I  am 
keenly  alive  to  the  dangers  upon  which  it  very  properly 
dwells.” 


W ednesday^  October  joth. 

The  President  spent  the  morning  in  his  study.  H.  C.  Adler 
called  at  2.1^,  and  at  2:^0  the  war  cabinet”  met.  At  five 
o’clock  the  President  received  Frederick  Dixon  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  W.  B.  Colver  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
came  in  at  and  the  President  spent  the  evening  in  his 

study. 

“It  is  my  intention,”  House  telegraphed,  “to  tell  Prime 
Ministers  today  that  if  their  conditions  of  peace  are 
essentially  different  from  the  points  you  have  laid  down 

^Shotwell,  At  the  Paris  Peace  Conference,  p.  28. 
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and  for  which  the  American  people  have  been  fighting, 
that  you  will  probably  feel  obliged  to  go  before  Congress 
and  state  the  new  conditions  and  ask  their  advice  as  to 
whether  the  United  States  shall  continue  to  fight  for  the 
aims  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy. 

“The  last  thing  they  want  is  publicity  and  they  do  not 
wish  it  to  appear  that  there  is  any  cause  for  diflFerence  be¬ 
tween  the  Allies.  Unless  we  deal  with  these  people  with  a 
firm  hand  everything  we  have  been  fighting  for  will  be 
lost. 

“I  told  the  British  privately  you  anticipate  that  their 
policy  would  lead  to  the  establishment  of  the  greatest 
naval  program  by  the  United  States  that  the  world  had 
ever  seen.  I  did  not  believe  that  the  United  States  would 
consent  for  any  [power]  to  interpret  for  them  the  rules 
under  which  American  commerce  could  traverse  the  sea. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  quietly  diminish  the  transport 
of  troops  giving  as  an  excuse  the  prevalence  of  influenza 
or  any  other  reason  but  the  real  one.  I  would  also  suggest 
a  little  later  that  you  begin  to  gently  shut  down  upon 
money,  food  and  raw  material.  I  feel  confident  that  we 
should  play  a  strong  hand  and  if  it  meets  with  your  ap¬ 
proval  I  will  do  it  in  the  gentle  and  friendly  [way]  almost 
certain  [to  prevail?].”^ 

Colonel  House  met  with  Lloyd  George  and  Clemenceau  in 
the  morning.  Just  before  they  entered  Clemenceau  s  office. 
House  reported  to  the  President,  Lloyd  George  handed 
him  a  copy  of  the  proposed  reply  to  President  Wilson 
which  the  British  authorities  had  drafted,  and  in  which 
they  reserved  to  themselves  complete  freedom  .  .  .  when 
they  enter  the  peace  conference”  on  the  subject  of  freedom 
of  the  seas;  and  in  which  they  also  interpreted  part  of  the 
President’s  address  of  January  8  th  to  mean  compensa¬ 
tion  ...  by  Germany  for  all  damage  done  to  the  civilian 
population  of  the  Allies,  and  their  property  ...  by  land,  by 
sea,  and  from  the  air.”  It  developed  at  the  conference, 
moreover,  that  Clemenceau  was  having  a  memorandum 
prepared  setting  forth  France’s  objections  to  the  Fourteen 

Points. 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918.  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  pp.  423-424-  State  Department  Series, 
Number  9. 
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House  then  sprang  his  bombshell,  as  he  had  telegraphed 
the  President^  he  planned  to  do.  .  As  soon  as  I  had 
said  this  George  and  Clemenceau  looked  at  each  other 
significantly.  .  .  Clemenceau  immediately  decided  to 
abandon  the  preparation  of  a  French  draft,  and  to  accept 
the  British.^ 

At  the  afternoon  meeting,  both  Prime  Ministers  and  Foreign 
Secretaries  being  present,  it  was  agreed,  though  with  some 
hesitation  by  Orlando,  that  Lloyd  George’s  draft  reply 
should  be  sent  as  the  Allies’  answer  to  the  President  with 
regard  to  the  German  armistice.  It  was  agreed  also  that 
the  terms  of  the  military  and  naval  armistice  for  Austria 
“should  be  reviewed  by  the  Allied  generals  and  admirals, 
and  when  completed  should  be  transmitted  direct  through 
General  Diaz  to  the  Austrian  commander-in-chief.”  House 
pointed  out  that  this  had  “the  advantage  of  avoiding 
political  discussion  respecting  Italian  and  other  claims 
before  capitulation  of  Austria.”® 

General  Pershing  telegraphed  Secretary  Baker  that  his  views 
on  armistice  terms,  as  previously  expressed,  applied  only 
if  it  seemed  wise  to  grant  an  armistice  in  the  first  place. 
The  question  now  seemed  “undetermined,”  and  he  had 
therefore,  he  said,  handed  the  Supreme  War  Council  a 
communication  (not  previously '  discussed  with  Colonel 
House  or  the  Allied  Commanders-in-Chief)  in  which  he 
enlarged  upon  the  excellent  situation  of  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers,  and  urged  that  full  advantage  of  the 
situation  be  taken  by  continuing  the  offensive  until  an 
“unconditional  surrender”  was  forced.  Anything  short  of 
capitulation,  he  maintained,  “postpones  if  it  does  not  make 
impossible  the  imposition  of  satisfactory  peace  terms,” 
since  Germany  could  in  such  case  resume  hostilities  if  the 
terms  were  not  satisfactory  to  her. 

This  memorandum  Pershing  handed  to  House  just  before 

^This  volume,  pp.  530-531. 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  pp.  425—427  for  House’s  report,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  Lloyd  George  draft.  State  Department  Series,  Number  12.  House  added, 
in  conclusion:  .  In  the  event  that  answer  drafted  by  British  ...  is  adopted  by 

Allies  as  their  answer  to  your  communication  I  would  strongly  advise  your  accepting 
it  without  alteration.” 

^Ibid.,  p.  427.  State  Department  Series,  Number  13.  See  also  Intimate  Papers,  Vol. 
IV,  pp.  172-174. 
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House  went  into  his  afternoon  meeting;  and  House  im¬ 
mediately  telegraphed  the  text  to  the  President,  adding: 

.  when  George  read  this  his  comment  was  ‘Political 
not  military.  Someone  put  him  up  to  it.’  When  Clemenceau 
read  it  his  comment  was  ‘Theatrical  and  not  in  accordance 
with  what  he  has  said  to  Marshal  Foch.’  .  .  . 

The  new  Austro-Hungarian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Count  Andrassy,  addressed  to  Secretary  Lansing  through 
the  Swedish  minister  in  Washington  an  urgent  request 
that  he  use  his  good  offices  with  the  President  “  to  the  end 
that  ...  the  entering  upon  negotiations  of  peace  and  an 
immediate  armistice  on  all  the  fronts  of  Austria-Hungary 
may  be  brought  about.”^ 

To  Colonel  House,  private  code  series.  Number  4: 

“Analysis  of  fourteen  points  satisfactory  interpretation 
of  principles  involved  but  details  of  application  mentioned 
should  be  regarded  as  merely  illustrative  suggestions  and 
reserved  for  peace  conference.  Admission  of  inchoate  na¬ 
tionalities  to  peace  conference  most  undesirable.”® 

To  Colonel  House,  private  code  series.  Number  5 : 

“I  feel  it  my  solemn  duty  to  authorize  you  to  say  that 
I  cannot  consent  to  take  part  in  the  negotiation  of  a  peace 
which  does  not  include  freedom  of  the  seas  because  we 
are  pledged  to  fight  not  only  to  do  away  with  Prussian 
militarism  but  with  militarism  everywhere.  Neither  could 
I  participate  in  a  settlement  which  did  not  include  league 
of  nations  because  peace  would  be  without  any  guarantee 
except  universal  armament  which  would  be  intolerable.  I 
hope  I  shall  not  be  obliged  to  make  this  decision  public.”^ 

To  Henry  F.  Hollis,  who  had  sent  the  President  a  nurnber  of 
clippings  from  French  papers  in  proof  of  his  own  thesis  that 
Germany  would  line  up  with  the  United  States  against  France 

'State  Department  Series,  Number  14. 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  p.  429-  Received  on  the  31st. 

3pj*QjYi  original  copy  written  in  the  President  s  hand. 

4p]-Qm  original  copy  written  in  the  President  s  hand. 
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and  England  on  a  league  of  nations;  and  that  comment  on  the 
President’s  September  a7th  speech  was  suppressed  by  the 
French  government: 

“Your  letter  .  .  .  puts  me  under  additional  obligation 
to  you  for  very  valuable  direct  and  side  lights  on  the  diffi¬ 
cult  situation  into  which  we  are  now  running  and  assists 
not  a  little  in  the  formation  of  my  judgment.  Thank  you 
very  warmly.  I  hope  you  are  keeping  well.” 

Thursday^  October  jist. 

In  the  afternoon  the  President  went  to  Secretary  Baker’s 
office  for  a  conference;  and  later  to  the  State  Department,  where 
he  talked  with  Lansing  for  an  hour  or  so.  F.  C.  Walcott  of  the 
Food  Administration  called  at  five  o’clock;  and  at  5:30,  Secre¬ 
tary  Wilson.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  arrived  to  see  the  President  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the 
evening. 

Colonel  House  to  the  President,  private  code  series.  Num¬ 
ber  5: 

“Everything  is  changing  for  the  better  since  yesterday, 
and  I  hope  you  will  not  insist  upon  my  using  your  cable 
except  as  I  may  think  best. 

“If  you  will  give  me  a  free  hand  in  dealing  with  these 
immediate  negotiations,  I  can  assure  you  that  nothing  will 
be  done  to  embarrass  you  or  to  compromise  any  of  your 
peace  principles.  You  will  have  as  free  a  hand  after  the 
Armistice  is  signed  as  you  now  have.  It  is  exceedingly  im¬ 
portant  that  nothing  be  said  or  done  at  this  time  which 
may  in  any  way  halt  the  Armistice  which  will  save  so  many 
thousands  of  lives.  Negotiations  are  now  proceeding  satis¬ 
factorily.”^ 

On  the  same  day  House  telegraphed:  “The  three  Prime 
Ministers,  Marshal  Foch,  and  myself  met  this  morning  and 
practically  agreed  upon  terms  for  the  armistice  with 
Austria  .  . 

_ Foch  relates  that  after  he  had  made  a  statement  in  re- 

‘Published  entire  in  Intimate  Papers,  Vol.  IV,  p.  174. 

“State  Department  Series,  Number  23.  Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp  i  Vol  I 
pp.  430-431.  ' 
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gard  to  the  favorable  military  situation,  House  asked 
whether  he  thought  it  best  to  conclude  an  armistice  with 
Germany.  “I  am  not  waging  war  for  the  sake  of  waging 
war,”  replied  Foch.  “If  I  obtain  through  the  Armistice  the 
conditions  that  we  wish  to  impose  upon  Germany,  I  am 
satisfied.  Once  this  object  is  attained,  nobody  has  the  right 

to  shed  one  drop  more  of  blood. 

Roy  Howard  of  the  United  Press  sent  his  organization  con¬ 
fidentially,  through  Colonel  House,  a  message  intended  to 
serve  as  “  basis  and  tone”  for  matter  sent  out  by  the  United 
Press.  Politicians  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  he  said, 
were  showing  “junker  tendencies,  but  the  masses  were 
“overwhelmingly”  in  support  of  Wilson’s  program.  It 
was  impossible  to  state  this  now  because  any  evidence  of 
discord  would  strengthen  the  German  junkers.  The  British 
and  French  insisted  on  an  “airtight  censorship”  of  press 
dispatches  to  the  United  States.  It  was  important  there¬ 
fore  that  all  dispatches  be  “handled  with  foregoing  con¬ 
stantly  in  mind  regardless  of  text  of  such  matter  as  can  be 
sent.”  Any  suggestion  of  Allied  discord  must  be  avoided; 
but  it  was  equally  important  to  see  that  insidious  propa¬ 
ganda  did  not  “  becloud  Wilson’s  aims. 

Secretary  Lansing  sent  the  President  a  telegram  of  the  30th 
from  the  American  charge  in  London,  giving  information 
from  a  secret  source  that  German  submarines  were  stil 
dangerous  and  that  they  would  resume  their  attacks  on 
passenger  ships  if  an  armistice  were  not  concluded. 

“  .  I  am  inclined,”  comments  Lansing  in  his  covering 

letter,  “to  give  full  credence  to  this  ...  It  should  be  read 
in  connection  with  reports  we  have  received  from  other 
sources  indicating  that  the  German  military  regirne  has 
not  been  eliminated,  that  it  is  still  all-powerful  and  that 
it  intends  to  resume  control  in  the  event  of  the  failure  ot 
the  present  negotiations  looking  to  an  armistice  and 

peace.”  j 

At  nine  in  the  evening  Lansing  sent  an  urgent  secret  code 

message  to  House:  “Reported  by  reliable  sources  that  the 
continued  cessation  of  submarine  attacks  on  passenger 
ships  is  dependent  on  the  conclusion  of  an  armistice  and 


^The  Memoirs  of  Marshal  Fochy  pp.  4^2  4^3* 
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that  if  negotiations  are  abortive  a  recrudescence  of  such 
activity  may  be  expected.  .  . 

Secretary  Baker  sent  the  President  Pershing’s  memorandum 
of  the  .30th,  commenting  in  a  handwritten  covering  note: 
“General  March  read  the  enclosed  with  amazement  and 
frank  expressions  of  distress.  He  also  makes  the  political 
suggestion  by  way  of  explanation  and  points  out  that  it  is 
not  only  at  variance  with  your  instructions  to  him  but 
also  at  variance  with  Gen.  Pershing’s  own  message  to  you 
as  to  what  he  had  said  at  the  Foch-Haig-Petain-Pershing 
conference  where  he  advised  terms  and  injected  no  political 
advice.^  He  is  obviously  on  record  one  way  with  you  and 
another  way  with  the  Supreme  War  Council!  It  is  really 
tragic.” 

Secretary  Lansing  notified  the  Spanish  ambassador  that  the 
message  of  the  Turkish  government,  transmitted  on  the 
14th,  would  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  governments 
at  war  with  Turkey.^ 

The  Swedish  minister  was  notified  that  the  Austro-Hungarian 
note,  presented  on  the  29th,  would  be  submitted  to  the 
Allied  governments.^ 

The  American  minister  in  Switzerland,  in  a  series  of  tele¬ 
grams,  reported  disintegration  in  Austria-Hungary,  con¬ 
stitutional  changes  in  Germany,  and  the  growing  ascend¬ 
ancy  of  the  civil  over  the  military  authorities.^ 

Charles  E.  Hughes’  report  on  the  aircraft  situation  was  made 
public  together  with  the  Attorney  General’s  letter  of  trans¬ 
mittal  to  the  President  saying  that  he  found  the  report 
remarkably  accurate.  Inefficiency  was  charged,  but  it  was 
noted  that  improvement  had  already  been  made  “in 
gratifying  measure.”  Court-martial  procedure  was  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  case  of  Colonel  E.  A.  Deeds.^ 

Taft  and  Roosevelt  put  out  through  the  Republican  National 

’See  this  volume,  pp.  515-516. 

"^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  p.  428.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  armistice 
with  Turkey  had  been  signed  on  the  30th,  and  became  effective  at  twelve  noon  on  the 
31st. 

nUd.,  pp.  429-430. 

‘^Ibid.,  pp.  439-440,  443-447- 

*For  report  see  Official  Bulletin,  November  6,  1918.  Newton  D.  Baker  many  years 
later  expressed  the  feeling  that  Hughes  missed  the  bus”  on  this  report,  especially  in 
his  handling  of  the  Deeds  matter.  (Baker  to  the  author.) 
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Committee  a  joint  appeal  urging  “all  Americans  who  are 
Americans  first  to  vote  for  a  Republican  Congress.”^ 

Solf,  German  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  a 
memorandum  as  to  whether  President  Wilson  s  policy 
included  a  demand  for  the  actual  abdication  of  the  Kaiser, 
said:  “ .  ,  .  .  Wilson  himself  wants  a  just  peace  on  the  basis 
of  the  points  of  his  program.  The  Entente  bitterly  opposes 
the  acceptance  of  this  program.  .  .  .  The  Republican  party 
in  America  under  the  leadership  of  Roosevelt  likewise  de¬ 
mands  the  unconditional  subjection  of  Germany.  .  .  .  the 
abdication  of  the  Emperor  as  an  undeniable  result  of 
Wilson's  policy,  would  strengthen  the  latter’s  position 
and  would  probably  make  it  possible  for  him  to  carry  out 
his  program  despite  all  opposition.  .  . 

The  author,  in  his  notebook:  “.  .  .  .  Wilson’s  great  fight  is 
before  him.  The  cynical  governments  here  have  given 
nothing  but  lip-service  to  our  ideals  and  now  that  victory 
is  coming  and  they  need  us  less,  they  are  already  returning 
to  their  ancient  policies  and  practices.  Our  only  hope  .  .  . 
lies  in  the  masses  underneath,  the  workers.  The  old  re¬ 
actionary  Republicans  under  Roosevelt  and  Lodge  are 
making  a  bitter  fight  to  return  a  Congress  at  the  election 
next  week  unfavorable  to  Wilson.  .  .  .  As  soon  as  the  elec¬ 
tion  is  over,  he  can  take  up  the  fight  on  this  side.  I  believe 
he  should  come  here  to  do  it.  .  .  .’ 

To  Colonel  House,  private  code  series.  Number  6: 

“  I  fully  and  sympathetically  recognize  the  exceptional 
position  and  necessities  of  Great  Britain  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  the  seas  for  defence  both  at  home  and  through¬ 
out  the  Empire  and  also  realize  that  freedom  of  the  seas 
needs  careful  definition  and  is  full  of  questions  upon  which 
there  is  need  of  the  freest  discussion  and  the  most  liberal 
interchange  of  views,  but  I  am  not  clear  that  the  reply  of 
the  Allies  quoted  in  your  12®  definitely  accepts  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  freedom  of  the  seas  and  means  to  reserve  only  the 


ipor  text,  see  New  York  Times,  November  i,  1918. 
'^Preliminary  History  of  the  Armistice,  pp.  i33~^34' 
^This  volume,  p.  532. 
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free  discussion  of  definitions  and  limitations.  Please  insist 
that  that  be  made  clear  before  I  decide  whether  to  accept 
the  reply  or  go  again  to  the  Congress  who  confidentially 
will  have  no  sympathy  whatever  with  spending  American 
lives  for  British  naval  control.  I  cannot  recede  from  the 
position  taken  in  my  5,  though  of  course  I  depend  upon 
your  discretion  to  insist  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right 
way.  Terms  one,  two,  three,  and  fourteen  are  the  es- 

-2- 


Freedom  of ^hyseasywil^  not  havey'to  be^lsousse^ 
wi German^if  we  agre^/amo^n^^ourselvo^befo^- 
hand/but  wlll^b^^  we  do  noty^  Bloo^d^is  one. 


»f  thy^ian^thlngy'whi^h  wil^y^e^air^i*mefiat1^ 
r^ef  i^^tio^  in  view  many/n  oy^ci  roums  tan- 

ces  oy  warfar^develo^y^by  thi^war^  There  is 


Georgey 
era^peaco 
0-^1  nun  I 

n  the/roal/set- 


programm^^f  'y^settlemeny^ 
conferenoey^  i-thtak  that  k 
asy^ntitled  *^o/take^^er8ona 
t]Wn 

ty^andys^^^re^mina^ey^oald '^ky^the  fl- 
nal/oo^reno^^ere/  form./ 


Wilson  Insists  on  a  “Personal  Part  in  the  Real  Settlement” 
Second  page  of  President  Wilson’s  code  telegram  to  Colonel  House, 
October  31,  1918,  drafted  on  his  own  typewriter  and  in  his  hand¬ 
writing,  and  checked  off  for  coding. 
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sentially  American  terms  in  the  programme  and  I  cannot 
change  what  our  troops  are  fighting  for  or  consent  to  end 
with  only  European  arrangements  of  peace.  Freedom  of 
the  seas  will  not  have  to  be  discussed  with  Germany  if  we 
agree  among  ourselves  beforehand  but  will  be  if  we  do  not. 
Blockade  is  one  of  the  many  things  which  will  require  im¬ 
mediate  redefinition  in  view  of  the  many  new  circum¬ 
stances  of  warfare  developed  by  this  war.  There  is  no 
danger  of  its  being  abolished. 

“Replying  to  your  ten’  cannot  agree  to  George’s  pro¬ 
gramme  of  a  general  settlement  among  ourselves  before 
the  general  peace  conference.  I  am  entitled  to  take  per¬ 
sonal  part  in  the  real  settlement  and  such  preliminaries 
would  make  the  final  conference  a  mere  form.  Suggest 
Council  refer  Pershing’s  letter  to  me  and  so  inform  him. 
I  am  proud  of  the  way  you  are  handling  things.”^ 


^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  p.  424. 

^From  text  written  by  the  President  on  his  own  typewriter. 
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“THE  WAR  THUS  COMES  TO 
AN  END” 

(November  i-ii,  1918) 

The  President  loses  both  Houses  of  Congress  in  the  November 
elections  but  is  not  in  the  least  discouraged  by  the  results P 
An  armistice  is  signed  with  Austria-Hungary. 

The  Kaiser  abdicates^  while  revolution  spreads  hourly  through 
Germany. 

At  five  0  clock  on  the  morning  of  Monday^  November  iith,  an 
armistice  with  Germany  is  signed;  at  eleven  o'clock  firing  ceases  on 
all  fronts. 

President  Wilson  hears  the  news,  and  writes  out,  by  hand,  an 
announcement  to  the  people: 

“  The  armistice  was  signed  this  morning.  Everything  for  which 
America  fought  has  been  accomplished." 

Friday,  November  ist. 

The  Japanese  ambassador  called  at  2:15;  later  in  the  after¬ 
noon  the  President  went  to  the  War  Department  for  an 
hour’s  conference.  Senator  Borah  came  in  during  the  evening. 

“Our  President,”  wrote  Helen  Bones,  his  cousin,  to  their  old 
friend  Fred  Yates,^  “is  the  same  wonderful  calm,  sane,  strong 
person  he  has  always  been  ...  he  looks  as  young  and  seems  as 
cheerful  as  though  he  had  nothing  to  wear  his  very  soul  out.  .  .  . 
Every  now  and  then  he  reminisces  .  .  .  about  the  happy  days  at 
Rydal  and  .  .  .  ‘dear  Fred  Yates’  and  his  statement:  ‘We  are 
poor,  but,  thank  God,  not  respectable.’  How  he  loves  that,  and 
many  other  of  the  things  you  used  to  say!  The  day  Margie  left 
us,  to  start  on  her  tour  of  the  camps  abroad,  she  and  he  were 
telling  Edith  all  about  Rydal  and  your  family.  Won’t  it  be  too 
delightful  if  some  day  he  can  take  Edith  there  to  see  you  for 
herself!  That  is  what  he  has  dreamed  for  long  of  doing.” 


‘Whom  the  President  and  his  family  had  known  in  England  many  years  before. 
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Colonel  House  telegraphed  the  final  Austrian  armistice 
proposals.^  The  same  day  he  reported  that  a  meeting  had 
been  called  to  “discuss  what  steps  should  be  taken  if  it 
becomes  necessary  on  account  of  serious  internal  condition 
of  Austria  to  police  that  country.”  .  Telegram  has 

been  intercepted  .  .  .  stating  that  naval  stores  establish¬ 
ment  and  all  other  naval  property  will  be  handed  over  to 
Yugo-Slav  national  council  at  Agram  . . .  that  ‘  the  handing 
over  of  contribute  flotilla  to  [sic]  the  royal  Hungarian  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  take  effect  under  the  same  conditions.’  The 
word  contribute  may  mean  ‘Danube.’  I  should  appreciate 
immediate  expression  of  your  views  for  my  guidance 
at  conference.”^ 

That  afternoon  he  telegraphed  again,  reporting  “satis¬ 
factory  progress”  on  German  armistice  terms.  “.  .  .  .  Both 
Clemenceau  and  George  now  moderate  as  Foch  will  permit. 
They  realize  that  the  terms  should  not  be  harsher®  than 
is  necessary  to  fulfill  your  conditions  .  .  .  making  ...  it 
impossible  for  Germany  to  renew  hostilities.  .  . 

“On  hearing  rumors  today,”  telegraphed  Ambassador  Sharp 
from  Paris,  “  to  the  effect  that  the  Jugo-Slavs  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  retain  possession  of  the  Austrian  fleet  on  the 
Adriatic  in  defiance  of  the  Allied  Powers  but  subject  to 
the  disposition  of  the  United  States,  I  asked  Doctor 
Trumbich,®  now  in  Paris,  to  come  to  the  Embassy  that  I 
might  ascertain  the  exact  situation.  This  was  on  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Colonel  House.  ... 

“He  told  me  that  Austrian  naval  commanders  having 
been  quite  generally  recalled,  the  ships  had  been  left  in 
possession  of  the  Jugo-Slav  crews  even  more  inimical  to 
Italy  than  to  Austria,  that  if  Italian  warships  should  ap¬ 
pear  in  waters  adjacent  to  the  Austrian  fleet  thus  manned 
they  would  be  attacked  ....  that  the  Austrian  fleet  would 
be  turned  over  only  to  war  vessels  of  the  United  States  .  .  . 

iState  Department  Series,  Number  24,  Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  pp. 
433-435- 

*State  Department  Series,  Number  27. 

3The  Foreign  Relations  version  (Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  p.  438)  is  incorrect  at  this  point,  the 
correct  wording,  above,  being  found  in  Intimate  P apers,  Vol.  IV,  p.  1 1 1 . 

^State  Department  Series,  Number  30. 

^Ante  Trumbic,  President  of  the  Jugo-Slav  National  Committee. 
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that  as  long  as  the  London  agreement  of  April  1915  re¬ 
mained  in  force  whereby  Jugo-Slav  (seacoast)  and  terri¬ 
tory  had  been  bargained  to  Italy,  his  people  would  retain 
possession  of  the  Austrian  fleet  now  committed  to  their 
charge.  .  . 

The  Polish  army,  “under  the  supreme  political  authority  of 
the  Polish  National  Committee”  was  recognized  by  the 
United  States  as  autonomous  and  co-belligerent.^ 

An  American  offensive  began,  north  of  Verdun,  achieving 
from  the  beginning  a  “brilliant  success.”®  “.  .  .  .  They 
moved  at  5 :30  .  .  .  following  a  barrage  which  rolled  across 
a  zone  1,200  yards  in  depth.  Combat  planes  deviled  the 
enemy  from  the  air.  .  .  . 

“That  day  the  German  communique  admitted  that  their 
line  had  been  broken.  .  .  .”^ 

To  Colonel  House,  private  code  series,  Number  7: 

“Referring  to  your  number  twenty-seven®  strongly  ad¬ 
vise  the  most  liberal  possible  concurrence  in  transfer  of 
actual  armed  force  to  Czecho-Slovak  and  Jugo-Slav  local 
authorities  as  the  best  proof  of  our  utter  good  faith 
towards  them,  but  more  caution  with  regard  to  Hungary. 
Local  control  of  course  infinitely  better  than  foreign  on 
every  account.  On  principle  and  for  the  sake  of  the  in¬ 
calculable  difficulties  of  the  future  keep  hands  off  the 
pieces  of  Austria-Hungary  and  reduce  outside  interven¬ 
tion  to  minimum. 

“This  is  the  time  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  popula¬ 
tions  there  and  the  peace  of  Europe  pivots  there.” 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  pp.  860-861.  The  next  morning  the  Supreme 
War  Council  instructed  the  Jugo-Slav  committee  at  Pola  that  the  Commander  of  the 
fleet  there  was  to  proceed  immediately  to  Corfu  under  a  white  flag  and  place  himself 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Allied  forces;  and  it  was  agreed  that 
French,  British,  Italian  and  American  naval  Commandants-in-Chief  in  the  Adriatic 
should  be  instructed  not  to  attack  Austro-Hungarian  ships  in  port  until  further  notice. 
State  Department  Series,  Number  37,  November  and.  Published  ibid.,  p.  86a. 

Hbid.,  pp.  880-881. 

^The  Memoirs  of  Marshal  Foch,  p.  441. 

‘Harbord,  The  American  Army  in  France,  p.  452. 

‘This  volume,  p.  541. 
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Saturday.^  November  2nd. 

The  President  received  the  French  ambassador  at  two 
o’clock.  In  the  late  afternoon  he  went,  with  Mrs.  Wilson,  to 
St.  John’s  Church  for  the  wedding  of  Miss  Lucy  Burleson, 
daughter  of  the  Postmaster  General. 

The  President  signed  a  proclamation  placing  all  marine  cables 
under  government  control. 

In  consultation  with  the  military  authorities.  House  reported, 
it  had  been  decided  to  give  Austria  until  midnight,  Novem¬ 
ber  3rd,  to  accept  the  armistice  terms.  The  Supreme  War 
Council  again  discussed  military  terms  for  Germany,  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  to  include  a  reparations  clause 
being  insistently  disputed.  Clemenceau  fought  for  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  such  a  clause,  finally  winning  his  case,  and  to  the 
clause  were  added  the  words:  “With  the  reservation  that 
any  future  claims  or  demands  on  the  part  of  the  Allies 
remain  unaffected.”^ 

Minister  Stovall  telegraphed  Secretary  Lansing  from  Switzer¬ 
land:  “.  .  .  I  greatly  fear  that  we  may  witness  [in  Austria- 
Hungary]  a  rapid  movement  towards  extreme  socialism, 
which  will  sweep  away  not  only  present  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  dynasty,  but  which  will  become  a  clearly 
defined  Bolshevik!  movement.  .  . 

General  Pershing  sent  an  urgent  call  for  140,000  replacements 
by  the  end  of  November.^ 

A  German  naval  revolt,  beginning  about  this  time,  spread 
rapidly  and  from  a  successful  mutiny,  became  a  great 
revolutionary  movement.'* * 

To  Secretary  Lansing: 

“I  must  ask  you  to  forgive  me  for  overlooking  your 
letter  ...  in  which  you  ask  my  advice  as  to  the  United 
States  being  represented  in  the  Commercial  Congress 
which  it  is  planned  to  hold  at  Montevideo  in  December. 

iState  Department  Series,  Number  35,  November  2nd,  and  Number  38,  November 
3rd,  published  in  Foreign  Relations^  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  pp.  444-445>  44^;  see  also 
Intimate  Papers,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  125-126. 

*For  entire  report,  see  Foreign  Relations,  I9i8j  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  pp.  445  447- 

^Palmer,  Newton  D.  Baker,  Vol.  II,  p.  378. 

*Lutz,  The  German  Revolution,  1918-1919,  pp.  28  et  seq. 
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I  not  only  think  we  should  be  represented,  but  think  it 
would  be  a  great  mistake  if  we  were  not.  I  would  be  very 
glad  indeed  if  you  would  take  steps  to  get  the  necessary 
legislative  permission.” 

To  David  Lawrence,  who  had  reported  some  of  Mark  Sullivan’s 
findings  in  Europe.  Sullivan  hadn’t  been  a  Wilson  man,  said 
Lawrence,  and  his  judgment  was  perhaps  the  more  important 
for  that  reason.  “ ...  he  told  me  privately  that  he  was  amazed 
at  the  President’s  strength  in  England  and  France  ....  the 
President  ...  is  so  strong  that  neither  the  French  nor  British 
government  dares  to  disagree  with  the  American  version  of 
peace  terms.  .  . 

“Thank  you  for  .  .  .  telling  me  about  Mark  Sullivan’s 
account  of  what  he  found  on  the  other  side.  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  good  to  hear  and,  I  think  with  you,  all  the  more 
creditable  because  it  comes  from  one  who  has  not  always 
been  very  cordially  inclined.” 

To  Albert  Shaw,  who  wrote  of  the  enthusiasm  for  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  leadership  which  he  had  found  in  Great  Britain: 

“There  was  certainly  no  apology  needed  for  your  letter 
.  .  .  It  brings  me  immense  cheer.  I  hope  that  the  present 
pressure  will  not  be  everlasting  and  that  a  time  may  come 
soon  when  we  can  really  sit  down  and  talk  about  what 
you  have  seen  and,  heard,  for  it  must  be  intensely  inter¬ 
esting. 

In  the  meantime,  thank  you  for  sending  me  encourage¬ 
ment  at  a  time  of  anxiety.” 

To  Charles  W .  Eliot,^  who  had  written  to  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times  upholding  the  appeal  for  a  Democratic  Congress 
and  saying  that  the  actions  of  the  Republican  leaders  proved 
the  President’s  case:^ 


'Published  in  the  Times,  October  31,  1918. 
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“I  cannot  deny  myself  the  privilege  of  saying  to  you 
how  deeply  I  appreciate  your  letter  ...  in  the  New  York 
Times  concerning  my  appeal  to  the  voters.  It  is  a  matter 
of  peculiar  gratification  to  me  to  be  so  supported  by  your 
judgment  and  approval.” 

To  George  S.  Johns,  who  had  sent  the  President  two  editorials 
from  his  paper,  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  one  of  them  called 
“Stand  By  the  President,”  the  other,  “Vote  As  You  Think”: 

“Whoever  told  you  that  I  did  not  read  any  papers 
printed  west  of  the  Alleghenies  was  kidding  you,  but  I 
must  admit  that  I  do  not  have  time  to  see  any  papers  as 
often  as  I  should  wish  and  profit  by,  and  I  am  heartily 
obliged  to  you  for  sending  me  the  really  splendid  editorials 
...  I  can  shut  my  eyes  and  count  on  you.” 

To  Edward  Bok,  just  home  from  Europe,  who  sent  a  copy  of  an 
interview  he  had  given,  emphasizing  the  “predominating 
prominence”  of  the  President  in  England  and  France. 
“.  .  .  .  Of  course,”  he  had  assured  the  interviewer,  “both 
English  and  French  want  what  we  want — a  decisive,  dictated 
peace  .  .  .”: 

“The  interview  ...  is  certainly  most  deeply  gratifying 
to  me,  but  even  it  does  not  please  me  so  much  as  your 
generous  letter,  which  has  put  fresh  movement  into  my 
blood. 

“I  am  heartily  glad  you  are  safe  home  again.” 

To  W.  Douglas  Mackenzie: 

“  I  saw  at  once  the  vital  importance  of  the  book  on  the 
Ethics  of  Citizenship  of  which  you  speak  in  your  letter 
...  and  know  that  it  would  be  a  great  opportunity  for 
anybody,  but  alas,  it  is  as  impossible  for  me  to  write  a 
book  now  as  it  would  be  for  me  to  walk  to  Europe,  and  I 
can  only  say  how  sorry  I  am  and  how  much  obliged  I  am 
to  you  for  having  thought  of  me.” 
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To  Charles  Browne,  mayor  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  who  had 
offered  to  be  helpful  in  every  possible  way  during  the  President’s 
forthcoming  trip  to  Princeton  on  election  day: 

“You  are  very  thoughtful  and  kind  .  .  .  but  Mrs.  Wilson 
and  I  are  going  to  visit  Princeton  in  the  simplest  way,  as 
usual.  I  am  only  going  to  walk  up  to  the  polls  and  back 
again  to  the  station,  perhaps  with  a  little  detour  to  re¬ 
mind  myself  of  the  autumn  beauties  of  the  campus,  but 
I  shall  hope  to  have  at  least  the  pleasure  of  a  handshake 
with  you.  We  are  to  be  in  Princeton  only  half  an  hour.”^ 

To  his  secretary,  Tumulty,  who  called  attention  to  a  letter  from 
George  H.  Doran  Company,  publishers,  referring  to  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  A.  D.  H.  Smith’s  book.  The  Real  Colonel  House,  and 
saying  that  the  book  had  as  a  result  been  “practically  sup¬ 
pressed.”  The  publishers  would  not  “feel  justified  in  energeti¬ 
cally  pushing  it  without  the  matter  being  brought  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  attention,”  though  they  would  now  like  to  promote  its 
sale: 

“Frankly,  I  do  not  think  this  is  the  time  to  advertise 
Colonel  House,  and  I  am  sure  I  am  speaking  as  he  would 
in  advising  that  the  book  be  let  rest  for  the  present.” 

Sunday,  November  3rd. 

President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  attended  the  Church  of  the 
Epiphany  in  the  morning.  The  rest  of  the  day  they  spent 
quietly,  the  only  official  engagement  being  with  Secretary 
Daniels  in  the  late  afternoon. 

“At  3  o’clock  this  afternoon,”  House  reported,  “Lloyd 
George,  Clemenceau,  Orlando  and  Hymans  (representing 
the  Belgian  Government)  met  with  me  at  my  headquarters 
for  a  talk  over  the  fourteen  points.  George  opened  the  dis¬ 
cussion  by  stating  that  he  was  prepared  to  stand  by  the 
proposed  answer  cabled  in  my  No.  11.^  I  pointed  out  that 
the  following  phrase  of  this  answer  was  not  satisfactory  to 
the  President  .  .  .  ‘They  must  therefore  reserve  to  them- 


‘The  President  did  not,  after  all,  go  to  Princeton  on  election  day. 
^Concerning  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  See  this  volume,  pp. 
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selves  complete  freedom  on  this  subject  when  they  enter 
the  peace  conference.’  I  then  read  ...  a  paraphrase  of  the 
President’s  telegram  to  me  dated  October  31’-  .  .  .  Clemen- 
ceau  then  stated,  ‘We  accepted  the  principle  of  the  freedom 
of  the  seas,’  and  turning  to  George  he  said,  ‘You  do,  also, 
do  you  not?’  George  answered:  ‘No,  it  is  impossible  for 
any  British  Prime  Minister  to  do  this.’  He  then  stated: 
‘We  are  quite  willing  to  discuss  the  freedom  of  the  seas  in 
the  light  of  the  new  conditions  which  have  arisen  by 

reason  of  the  war.’ _ ”  After  some  further  discussion,  it 

was  agreed  that  House  should  so  inform  the  President; 
and  later  in  the  day  Lloyd  George  confirmed  his  oral  state¬ 
ment  by  letter,  adding  that  the  Foreign  Secretary,  with 
whom  he  had  discussed  the  matter,  agreed. 

Transmitting  Lloyd  George’s  letter  to  the  President, 
House  specified  that  it  should  not  be  published  unless  it 
became  necessary.  “.  ...  If  I  do  not  hear  from  you  to  the 
contrary,”  he  said,  in  conclusion,  “I  shall  assume  that  you 
accept  the  situation  as  it  now  is.  This  I  strongly  advise. 
Any  other  decision  would  cause  serious  friction  and  de- 

lay - ...  .  ,  •  u 

An  armistice  was  signed  with  Austria  at  three  o  clock  m  the 

afternoon.®  Rome  celebrated  joyfully  with  parades  and 
illuminations,  and  church  bells  were  rung  all  over  Italy. 
General  Bliss  telegraphed  to  Secretary  Baker:  .  .  .  The 

Armistices  .  .  .  under  discussion  .  .  .  should  in  my  judgment 
contain  nothing  but  the  military  conditions  which  the 
associated  powers  believe  will  make  it  perfectly  safe  for 
themselves  to  cease  hostilities  without  fear  of  their  re¬ 
sumption  while  these  powers  confer  on  the  terms  of  Peace. 
The  powers  can  then  safely  allow  their  differences  to  be 
known  and  can  discuss  and  adjust  them  without  danger  of 
resumption  of  war.  The  difficulty  is  to  avoid  writing  ap¬ 
proximate  Peace  Terms  in  the  Armistice.  .  .  .  Marshal  Foch 
has  proposed  plans  for  the  occupation  of  positions  in 


iThis  volume,  pp.  537“539- 

*State  Department  Series,  Number  41.  For  entire  report,  including  Lloyd  George  s 
letter,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  pp.  455“457' 

^Lansing  gave  out  the  Austrian  terms  at  9  f.m.  on  the  4th  and  they  appeared  in  the 
morning  papers  of  the  5th.  Members  of  Congress,  when  interviewed,  expressed  general 
approval.  New  York  Times,  November  5,  1918, 
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Austria  threatening  Munich  and  Bavaria.  Understand  that 
it  will  be  considered  by  the  Council  tomorrow.  This  plan 
is  also  intended  to  put  Allies  in  position  to  meet  possible 
revolution  in  Austria.  In  view  of  its  possible  political  bear¬ 
ing  and  its  possible  use  of  the  American  regiments  now  in 
Italy  I  shall  ask  Mr.  House  to  cable  it  as  soon  as  it  is 
presented.” 

Ambassador  Morris  in  Japan,  on  instructions  from  the  State 
Department,  telegraphed  a  summary  of  Marquis  Okuma’s 
recently  published  views  on  peace.  “Marquis  Okuma 
stated  that  nothing  short  of  a  complete  surrender  by  Ger¬ 
many  will  bring  permanent  peace.  Urges  that  Japan 
should  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  Allies  in  European 
adjustments;  should  leave  to  America  and  Great  Britain 
disposal  of  the  Samoa  Archipelago;  New  Guinea  and  the 
Bismarck  group  should  go  to  Great  Britain;  Marshall, 
Caroline  and  Ladrone  [islands]  should  be  given  to  Japan; 
Tsingtau  should  be  returned  to  China  but  Japan  should 
own  the  cable  between  Tsingtau  and  the  German  Pacific 
islands  and  should  retain  possession  of  the  foreign  settle¬ 
ment  and  the  Tsingtau  railway.  In  regard  to  Siberia  no 
power  should  be  allowed  to  have  a  [predominant]  voice 
therein,  and  in  regard  to  China  the  principle  of  the  open 
door  and  equal  opportunity  should  be  observed  as  hith- 
erto.”i 

For  the  first  time  in  three  years  a  French  steamship  arrived 
in  port  twenty  hours  ahead  of  schedule  and  with  lights 
ablaze;  and  a  report  from  Paris  stated  that  U-boat  des¬ 
truction  for  the  last  ten  days  had  been  practically  nil. 
Naval  officials  said,  however,  that  there  had  been  no 
change  in  the  precautionary  regulations. ^ 

Germany  was  in  full  retreat  on  three  fronts.  French  and 
American  troops  swept  ahead  above  Verdun;  Belgians 
advanced  steadily  along  the  Dutch  border;  and  south  and 
west  of  Valenciennes  the  British  were  in  close  pursuit. 

Monday^  November  4th. 

Afternoon  appointments:  the  Rt.  Reverend  Dr.  Charles 
Gore,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  presented  by  Bishop  Harding;  Jesse 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  pp.  660-661. 

®New  York  Times,  November  4,  1918. 
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H.  Jones  of  the  Red  Cross;  H.  A.  Garfield;  Senator  Thomas  of 
Colorado.  In  the  evening  Secretaries  Lansing,  Baker  and 
Daniels  came  in  for  a  conference. 

The  Supreme  War  Council  approved  military  and  naval 
terms  for  an  armistice  with  Germany,  requesting  Colonel 
House  to  forward  them  to  President  Wilson  together  with 
a  memorandum  of  observations  on  the  correspondence 
between  the  President  and  the  German  government.  This 
was  done  the  same  day,  the  President  being  expected 
thereupon  to  forward  the  memorandum  to  the  German 
governmient,  instructing  them  to  send  to  Marshal  Foch  a 
parlementaire,  to  receive  armistice  terms. ^ 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting.  House  proposed  and 
the  Council  adopted  the  following  resolution:  “The 
Supreme  War  Council .  .  .  desire  to  cooperate  with  Austria, 
Turkey  and  Bulgaria  in  the  making  available  as  far  as 
possible  food  and  other  supplies  necessary  for  the  life  of 
the  civilian  population  of  those  countries.”^ 

Secretary  Baker  sent  over  Bliss’s  letter  of  October  23rd  and 
enclosed  note  on  the  formation  of  an  Inter-Allied  Aerial 
Force,^  including  also  for  the  President’s  information  a 
memorandum  which  he  himself  had  filed  with  the  Air 
Service  “for  its  guidance”: 

“.  .  .  I  desire  no  sort  of  participation  by  the  Air  Service 
of  the  United  States  in  a  plan  for  an  independent  Inter- 
Allied  Air  Force  which  has  as  its  object  promiscuous  bomb¬ 
ing  upon  industry,  commerce,  or  populations  in  enemy 
countries  disassociated  from  obvious  military  needs  to  be 
served  by  such  action  .  . 

Hoover  wrote  the  President  that  a  broad  survey  of  available 
food  supplies  and  of  the  world’s  necessities  in  case  of  an 


I'Phe  memorandum  was  practically  identical  with  the  reply  to  the  President,  drafted 
by  Lloyd  George  and  telegraphed  by  House  on  October  30th,  this  volume,  pp.  531-532- 
See  State  Department  Series,  Numbers  42  and  46,  in  Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  460-468. 

^State  Department  Series,  Number  50,  November  5th.  The  President  authorized 
the  immediate  publication  of  this  resolution. 

®This  volume,  October  23rd,  p.  509- 

■•On  the  same  day  the  German  government  protested  to  Washington  against  recent 
air  raids  on  German  cities.  **The  German  aerial  forces  have  been  under  orders  since 
the  beginning  of  October  of  this  year  only  to  make  bomb  attacks  which  are  directed 
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early  peace  had  been  completed.  .  .  it  is  positively 
necessary  that  we  have  a  continuance  of  the  embargo  so 
that  we  may  regulate  the  outlet,  or  every  one  of  our  food¬ 
stuffs  will  be  overdrawn  and  our  own  people  faced  with 
shortages  next  spring.  .  . 

New  York  health  officials  reported  that  the  influenza  epi¬ 
demic  in  New  York  was  over,  and  restrictions  in  the  city 
were  lifted. 

To  Colonel  House,  private  code  series.  Number  9: 

“I  accept  the  situation  as  set  forth  in  your  41.”^ 

To  Secretary^  Lansing,  referring  to  Hoover’s  report  that  Ger¬ 
many  had  given  notice  to  Belgian  coal  mines  that  all  men  were 
to  be  brought  out  of  the  pits,  materials  delivered  to  Germans, 
and  the  mines  destroyed:^ 

“I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Hoover  .  .  .  and  if  you  think 
it  not  too  irregular  a  course  of  action,  I  beg  that  you  will 
request  the  Charge  of  the  Swiss  Legation  to  convey 
through  his  government  in  the  form  you  deem  best  our 
very  earnest  protest  against  any  such  action  as  is  here 
forecast.”^ 

solely  against  important  hostile  military  objects  within  the  immediate  area  of  opera¬ 
tions  of  war.  These  orders  were  issued  on  the  assumption  that  the  enemy  aerial  forces 
were  to  receive  similar  instructions. 

In  assuming  this  the  German  people  find  themselves  disappointed.  .  .  .”  Current 
History,  December,  1918,  p.  434. 

^In  late  October,  1918,  writes  Mr.  Hoover  in  a  letter  to  the  author  (November  16, 
^93^)>  the  economic  agencies  of  the  various  Allied  governments  began  the  discussion 
of  a  “definite  organization  covering  food,  credit,  shipping  of  coal  and  all  raw  materials 
for  a  period  of  years  after  the  peace  by  the  agencies  to  be  created  by  allied  and  associ¬ 
ated  governments.”  Such  negotiations  were  referred  to  Mr.  Hoover,  who  finally,  with 
the  President’s  approval,  telegraphed  J.  P.  Cotton  of  the  Food  Administration,  in 
London,  stating  emphatically  that  the  United  States  government  would  “not  agree 
to  any  programme  that  even  looks  like  inter-Allied  control  of  our  economic  resources 
after  peace.”  (For  Hoover’s  message,  sent  November  8th,  see  Foreign  Relations.  iqi8. 
Supp.  I,  Vol.  I,  pp.  616-617.) 

^November  3rd,  this  volume,  pp.  546-547. 

^The  Belgian  Legation  in  Washington  had  given  similar  information  to  the  State 
Department  on  November  2nd.  Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  a,  p.  790. 

^A  message  of  protest  was  sent  on  the  7th,  and  on  the  nth  the  Swiss  minister  in 
Washington  transmitted  a  German  denial.  Ibid.,  pp.  ~]<jcrygi. 
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To  Secretary  Lansing^  referring  to  Luxemburg’s  request  for 
President  Wilson’s  support  in  her  “  claims  and  .  .  .  rights  as  an 
independent  state 

“I  must  frankly  say  that  I  am  in  entire  sympathy  with 
the  claims  of  Luxemburg  to  have  its  independence  safe¬ 
guarded  and  assured,  but  I  dare  say  that  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  give  a  definite  assurance  to  that  effect  just  at 
this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  and  therefore  I  beg  that  you 
will  ask  the  American  Charge  at  the  Hague  to  make  in 
my  behalf  very  courteous  acknowledgment  of  this  mes¬ 
sage,  and  say  that  I  have  asked  him  to  say  that  I  shall 
have  every  disposition  to  regard  the  interests  of  Luxem¬ 
burg  at  every  opportunity  that  I  have  in  the  most  friendly 
way. 

To  Herbert  Hoover:,  whose  recent  letter  to  Frederic  Coudert, 
urging  “united  support  for  the  President,”  had  been  published 
that  morning.  “.  .  .  .  In  the  issues  before  us,”  Hoover  had  said, 
“there  can  be  no  party  policies.  It  is  vital  that  we  have  a  solid 
front  and  sustained  leadership. 

“I  am  for  President’s  Wilson’s  leadership  not  only  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war  but  also  in  the  negotiations  of  peace,  and 
afterward  in  the  direction  of  America’s  burden  in  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  the  world.  .  .  .”:® 

“Your  letter  to  Mr.  Coudert  has  touched  me  very 
deeply,  and  I  want  you  to  know  not  only  how  proud  I  am 
to  have  your  endorsement  and  your  backing  given  in  such 
generous  fashion,  but  also  what  serious  importance  I  at¬ 
tach  to  it,  for  I  have  learned  to  value  your  judgment  and 
have  the  greatest  trust  in  all  your  moral  reactions.  I 
thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.” 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  p.  35^- 

’Such  a  message  was  sent  on  the  6th.  Ibid.,  p.  472. 

’Hoover’s  letter  was  unearthed  and  used  against  him  in  his  campaign  for  the  presi¬ 
dency  in  1928,  when  his  “Republicanism”  was  under  attack. 
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To  F.  W.  Taussig: 

“When  I  received  your  letter  containing  suggestions 
relative  to  the  international  allotment  of  important  com¬ 
modities,  I  at  once  arranged,  in  order  that  the  matter 
might  have  the  most  serious  consideration,  to  have  Messrs. 
Hoover,  Garfield,  McCormick,  and  Baruch  draw  up  a 
memorandum  covering  the  points  you  raised,  and  I  am 
sure  that  they  will  give  the  most  sincere  welcome  to  your 
suggestions.” 

To  Thomas  W.  Lamont^  who  had  expressed  his  sense  of  “personal 
discomfiture”  because  of  an  editorial  in  the  Evening  Post  of 
October  25th  questioning  the  wisdom  of  the  President’s  appeal 
for  a  Democratic  Congress. 

“ .  .  .  Ogden’s  editorial  .  .  .  was  without  my  knowledge.  .  .  . 

“Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  say  that  if,  at  any  time, 
any  way  occurs  to  you  in  which  I  can  serve  the  Government’s 
interest  in  any  direction,  I  trust  you  will  command  me  with 
complete  freedom.”: 

“  It  was  certainly  very  kind  of  you  to  write  me  .  .  .  and 
I  warmly  appreciate  it.  I  quite  understand  that  you  could 
have  had  no  personal  connection  with  the  editorial  to 
which  you  refer,  and  it  really  caused  me  no  annoyance. 
I  have  been  frankly  amused  at  the  idea  of  some  of  the 
newspapers  that  it  was  out  of  taste  for  the  President,  who 
after  all  is  only  the  elected  servant  of  the  people,  to  appeal 
directly  to  the  people  to  know  their  judgment  about  what 
he  is  doing  and  gain  their  continued  support  if  he  could. 
I  have  no  idea  that  the  President  is  sacrosanct  in  any  way, 
and  being  the  leader  of  the  country  and  under  our  system 
necessarily  the  leader  of  a  party,  he  certainly  ought  not 
to  be  rendered  dumb  on  a  point  of  taste  at  a  critical  mo¬ 
ment.” 

Tuesday^  November 
Election  Day. 

There  were  no  official  engagements  except  for  the  cabinet 
meeting.  The  President  was,  according  to  Lane,  “in  splendid 
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humor  and  in  good  trim”;  and  Houston  reports  that  he  “acted 
as  if  a  load  had  been  taken  off  his  mind.”  He  informed  the 
cabinet  that  armistice  terms  had  been  agreed  upon,  adding 
that  the  Supreme  War  Council  had  subscribed  to  the  Fourteen 
Points,  with  two  reservations — the  meaning  of  “freedom  of  the 
seas”  and  the  meaning  of  the  restoration  of  Belgium  and 
France.  Both  were  satisfactory  to  him;  he  felt  quite  sure  that 
Germany  would  accept  the  terms. 

.  The  President  spoke  at  length,”  writes  Houston,  “of 
the  possibility  of  revolutions  in  Europe  under  the  stress  of 
conditions  and  the  influence  of  Bolshevist  propaganda.  He 
especially  referred  to  the  presence  of  conspirators  in  Switzer¬ 
land  and  Sweden  and  to  the  report  that  the  Russians  had  sent 
millions  of  francs  into  these  countries.  He  asked  what  should 
be  done.  I  immediately  asserted  that  the  Allies  ought  to  ask 
the  governments  of  these  countries  to  impound  the  funds  and 
expel  the  agents.  .  .  . 

“The  President  requested  Lansing  to  talk  confidentially  with 
our  representatives  with  a  view  to  see  if  European  governments 
would  seize  Bolshevist  funds  and  expel  agitators. 

“Nothing  was  said  about  the  approaching  election,  partly 
because  of  the  overshadowing  importance  of  the  international 
situation  .  .  .  partly  because  no  one  had  any  uneasiness  as  to 
the  outcome  .  .  .”^ 

Election  returns  came  to  the  White  House  during  the  day 
over  a  special  telegraph  wire. 

The  President  appealed  to  the  “peoples  of  the  constituent 
nations  of  Austria-Hungary  that  have  achieved  liberation 
from  the  yoke  of  an  Austro-Hungarian  Empire”:  “.  .  . 
it  is  the  earnest  hope  and  expectation  of  all  friends  of 
freedom  everywhere  and  particularly  of  those  whose 
present  and  immediate  task  it  is  to  assist  the  liberated 
peoples  of  the  world  to  establish  themselves  in  genuine 
freedom,  that  both  the  leaders  and  the  peoples  of  the 
countries  recently  set  free  shall  see  to  it  that  the  mo¬ 
mentous  changes  now  being  brought  about  are  carried 
through  with  order,  with  moderation,  with  mercy  as  well 
as  firmness,  and  that  violence  and  cruelty  of  every  kind 

^Houston,  Eight  Years  With  Wilson's  Cabinet,  Vol.  I,  pp.  320-324;  The  Letters  of 
Franklin  K.  Lane,  pp.  297-298. 
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are  checked  and  prevented,  so  that  nothing  inhumane 
may  stain  the  annals  of  the  new  age  of  achievement.  They 
know  that  such  things  would  only  delay  the  great  things 
we  are  all  striving  for,  and  they  therefore  confidently  appeal 
to  you  to  restrain  every  force  that  may  threaten  either  to 
delay  or  to  discredit  the  noble  processes  of  liberty.”^ 

Colonel  House  to  the  President,  private  code  series  Number 
6:  “I  consider  that  we  have  won  a  great  diplomatic  victory 
in  getting  the  Allies  to  accept  the  principles  laid  down  in 
your  January  eighth  speech  and  in  your  subsequent  ad¬ 
dresses.  This  has  been  done  in  the  face  of  a  hostile  and 
influential  junta  in  the  United  States  and  the  thoroughly 
unsympathetic  personnel  constituting  the  Entente  govern¬ 
ments.  I  doubt  whether  any  other  heads  of  the  govern¬ 
ments  with  whom  we  have  been  dealing  realize  how  far 
they  are  now  committed  to  the  American  peace  pro¬ 
gramme.  .  .  .  Both  French  Prime  Minister  and  George 
wanted  to  make  the  League  of  Nations  an  after  considera¬ 
tion,  and  not  ...  a  part  of  the  Peace  Conference.  .  . 

Ambassador  T.  N.  Page  to  the  President,  expressing  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  leadership,  and  reporting  the  feeling  toward 
him  in  Italy:  “.  .  .  you  are  tremendously  respected  and 
somewhat  feared  by  public  men  generally,  whom  you  have 
mystified  no  less  than  impressed,  but  ...  by  the  common 
people  you  are  adored.  .  .  .” 

The  Allied  memorandum  of  observations  on  the  correspond¬ 
ence  between  the  President  and  the  German  government 
was  transmitted  to  the  German  government  through  the 
Swiss  Legation  with  the  following  note  by  Secretary 
Lansing:  ....  I  am  instructed  by  the  President  to  say 
that  he  is  in  agreement  with  the  interpretation  set  forth 
in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  memorandum  ...  I  am  further 
instructed  ...  to  request  you  to  notify  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  that  Marshal  Foch  has  been  authorized  ...  to  receive 
properly  accredited  representatives  of  the  German  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  to  communicate  to  them  the  terms  of  an 
armistice.”^ 

Sent  through  the  American  Legation  in  Switzerland.  Foreign  Relations^  1918  Supp. 

I,  Vol.  I,  p.  470.  ’ 

^From  text  written  out  by  the  President  on  his  own  typewriter  upon  decoding. 

'^Public  Papers,  Vol.  V,  pp._  291-292. 
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A  message  was  received  through  the  Norwegian  government 
that  the  Bolsheviks  had  indicated  a  desire  to  negotiate 
with  the  Allied  Powers.  .  Mr.  Chicherin  stated 

privately  that  the  Bolshevik  Government  was  prepared  to 
make  far  more  concessions  to  the  Entente  Powers  in  order 
to  arrive  at  an  understanding  and  that,  for  this  purpose, 
it  is  particularly  desired  that  an  opportunity  be  afforded 
it  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  United  States.  .  . 

A  “War  Trade  Board  of  the  United  States  Russian  Bureau, 
Incorporated”  was  set  up  to  administer  certain  details  of 
the  President’s  plan  for  rendering  “unselfish  economic  aid 
to  Russia.”^ 

To  Homer  S.  Cummings: 

“Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  yesterday  about  the 
campaign.  My  thoughts  have  of  course  been  engrossed  by 
other  matters,  but  I  have  not  failed  to  follow  the  work 
that  you  and  the  rest  of  the  committee  have  been  doing, 
and  I  want  you  to  know  how  sincerely  I  admire  it  and 
how  highly  I  value  the  thoughtfulness  and  enthusiasm 
with  which  it  was  done.  I  am  hoping  with  you  that  the 
results  will  be  very  unusual  and  surprising  to  our  oppo¬ 
nents.” 

To  Thomas  G.  Masaryk,  who  had  sent  the  President  a  copy  of 
the  “Declaration  of  Common  Aims  of  the  Independent  Mid- 
European  Nations,”  explaining  that  their  union  tried  to 
“replace  the  German  plan  of  Mittel-Europa  by  a  positive  plan 
of  reorganization  of  the  many  smaller  nations  which  are 
located  between  the  Germans  .  .  .  and  Russians.  The  German 
push  toward  the  East  was  directed  against  this  zone  of  smaller 
nations,  and  would  be  successful  unless  they  were  liberated  and 
organized. 

“.  .  .  .  The  reconstruction  and  regeneration  of  Europe  is  a 
difficult  task;  but  every  creative  policy,  not  acquiescing  in 

^The  actual  offer  to  negotiate  was  received  on  the  9th,  and  the  same  day  Lansing 
telegraphed:  “Department  prefers  to  make  no  answer  to  message  of  Bolshevik  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  and  is  not  prepared  to  negotiate  with  Bolshevik  authorities.” 
Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  pp.  471,  4^8. 

mid.,  Russia,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  165,  and,  for  a  statement  of  the  purposes  of  the  Board, 
pp.  169-170. 
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given  political  and  social  formations,  is  difficult;  it  was  difficult 
to  defeat  the  German-Austrian  autocracy,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
put  a  new  form  of  life  into  its  inheritance. 

“Mr.  President,  we  see  in  you  one  of  the  greatest  leaders  of 
modern  democracy  and  constructive  policy;  it  is  in  making  a 
sincere  attempt  to  apply  such  a  policy  to  our  particular  nations 
and  to  the  whole  of  Europe  that  we  hope  you  will  engage  your 
interest  in  our  Union’s  endeavors.”: 

.  The  Declaration  seems  to  me  to  be  admirable 
alike  in  substance  and  in  temper,  and  I  need  hardly  assure 
you  that  the  principles  and  ideals  which  it  sets  forth  are 
my  own.  I  shall  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  cooperate  in  any 
way  that  is  possible  in  the  realization  of  the  aspirations 
which  it  embodies.  I  congratulate  you  on  the  sobriety  of 
counsel  which  it  indicates.” 

To  Mrs.  Maud  Ballington  Booth  of  the  Volunteers  of  America: 

“I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  errand  upon  which 
you  are  going  abroad,  and  I  would  be  very  much  obliged 
if  you  would,  whenever  you  get  the  opportunity,  convey 
my  personal  greetings  to  the  boys  and  tell  them  how  di¬ 
rect  and  personal  my  interest  in  thern  is  and  how  con¬ 
stantly  my  thoughts  are  filled  with  the  dangers,  the  priva¬ 
tions,  and  the  heroisms  of  their  present  life,  and  that  I 
pra,y  very  constantly  for  them.” 

To  Charles  R.  Page  of  the  Shipping  Board: 

“This  is  just  a  line  to  express  my  very  profound  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  views  of  Mr.  Andrew  Furuseth  concerning 
the  general  policy  we  should  pursue  towards  our  seamen, 
and  to  express  the  hope  that  the  Shipping  Board  will  not 
take  any  action  with  regard  to  the  seamen  without  first 
learning  the  views  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  with  whom 
I  have  discussed  this  matter  more  than  with  any  other 
person,  and  whose  guidance  I  think  it  indispensable  to 
follow. 

“I  am  sure  you  will  understand  that  I  am  writing  only 
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after  considerable  experience  in  at  least  the  analysis  and 
discussion  of  these  matters,  and  because  I  have  so  much 
at  heart  the  development  of  a  real  virile  body  of  American 
seamen.” 

To  his  old  friend.  Miss  Lucy  M.  Smith: 

“I  am  sure  you  know  how  welcome  your  letters  always 
are,  and  I  have  been  very  hungry  for  them  recently.  Our 
thoughts  turn  again  and  again  towards  you  and  Cousin 
Mary,  and  we  are  very  anxious  indeed  that  peaceful  times 
may  come,  in  which  we  m^ay  again  enjoy  one  another  as  in 
the  old  days.  Your  little  note  ...  is  very  delightful  because 
it  has  a  flavour  of  yourself  in  it,  but  chiefly  because  it 
brings  such  welcome  messages  of  thoughtfulness  and  af¬ 
fection  from  you  both.  We  are  all  well,  I  am  grateful  to 
say,  and  are  sustaining  the  days’  work  without  feeling  the 
strain  too  much,  but  I  am  constantly  fearful  lest  mistakes 
be  made  in  these  tremendous  matters  with  which  we  are 
dealing,  and  it  is  an  immense  comfort  to  think  of  the 
friends  who  are  helping  me  with  their  thoughts  and 
prayers.” 

Wednesday,  November  6th. 

The  “war  cabinet”  met  at  2:30;  and  at  five  o’clock  the  Presi¬ 
dent  received  Samuel  Gompers.  Evening  at  Keith’s  Theater. 

Colonel  House  to  the  President,  private  code  series,  Num¬ 
ber  7: 

“When  Lloyd  George  was  here  I  spoke  to  him  and 
Clemenceau  about  the  number  of  delegates  each  country 
should  have  at  the  Peace  Conference.  Clemenceau  re¬ 
marked  that  half  of  France  wanted  to  be  present,  and 
Lloyd  George  replied  that  he  was  lucky,  for  all  England 
wished  to  attend.  Lloyd  George  said  he  would  be  compelled 
to  appoint  among  others  a  man  from  the  Colonies  and  a 
Labor  representative.  .  .  . 

“I  suggested  that  England,  France,  Italy,  and  the 
United  States  should  each  have  five  places  at  the  table, 
the  other  belligerent  Powers  to  have  representatives  vary- 
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ing  from  one  to  three  places  according  to  their  relative 
importance.  This  seemed  to  meet  with  their  approval.  I 
had  in  mind  that  Germany  should  also  have  five  places.  .  .  . 

“The  smaller  countries  like  Belgium,  Serbia,  and  Greece 
have  been  quite  contented  to  have  one  place  each  at  the 
Versailles  sittings.  I  would  appreciate  an  expression  of 
your  opinion  .  .  .” 

It  was  announced  in  the  New  York  Times  that  the  Re¬ 
publicans  had  apparently  carried  both  Houses  of  Con¬ 
gress.^ 

To  Secretary  Lansing-^ 

“In  view  of  the  approaching  evacuation  of  Belgium  and 
the  new  problems  that  confront  this  unfortunate  people, 
I  have  asked  Mr.  Hoover  to  expand  the  activities  of  the 
Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium  to  cover  the  entire  re¬ 
lationship  of  this  government,  and  possibly  that  of  other 
governments,  together  with  all  American  public  charity, 
to  the  whole  business  not  only  of  food  but  also  clothing, 
raw  material,  tools,  machinery,  exchange  and  other  eco¬ 
nomic  relief  involved  in  the  reconstruction  of  Belgium. 

“I  would  be  obliged  if  your  Department  would  give  him 
all  support  and  cooperation  in  this  matter  and  refer  to 
him  for  guidance  in  all  questions  of  an  economic  order 
that  arise  in  any  connection  between  Belgium  and  this 
country.” 

Thursday^  November  yth. 

False  Armistice  Fay. 

At  2:15  M.  Tardieu  called  on  the  President.  Late-afternoon 
appointments:  Representative  Wingo  of  Arkansas;  Secretary 
Baker;  George  Creel.  The  head  usher’s  diary  notes:  “Kvening 
in  private  apartments;  no  dinner  guests.” 

At  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  a  message  reached  United 
Press  headquarters  in  New  York  announcing  that  the 
armistice  had  been  signed.  The  news  was  published  at 
o^ce,  and  wild  enthusiasm  seized  the  people.  New  York 

'November  7,  1918. 

^Sent  also  to  Secretaries  Baker  and  McAdoo,  and  to  Hurley,  Baruch  and  Davison. 
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was  “one  great  riot.”  As  word  spread  over  the  country 
excited  crowds  milled  in  the  streets,  whistles  blew,  church 
bells  rang,  schools  and  colleges  abandoned  their  classes, 
factories  closed,  spontaneous  parades  marched  and  sang. 
A  hysteria  of  relief  shook  the  American  people,  and  could 
not  be  repressed. 

“.  .  .  .  Please  confirm  and  notify  us  of  when  we  may 
publish  armistice,”  Lansing  telegraphed. 

And  Colonel  House  replied:  “Armistice  has  not  yet 
been  signed.  .  . 

An  official  denial  was  at  once  given  out,  and  Lansing 
directed  an  investigation  to  ascertain  responsibility  for  the 
false  report.^ 

In  Europe,  meanwhile,  actual  armistice  negotiations  were 
getting  under  way.  At  12:30  midnight  between  the  6th 
and  7th  the  German  government  notified  Marshal  Foch 
by  radiogram  that  representatives  to  receive  terms  had 
been  chosen,®  and  were  ready  to  leave.  “ .  .  .  .  The  German 
Government  would  be  happy  if  in  the  interest  of  humanity 
the  arrival  of  the  German  delegation  on  the  Allied  front 
would  bring  [about]  a  provisional  suspension  of  arms.  .  .  .” 

To  which  Foch  replied:  “If  the  German  plenipotentiaries 
desire  to  meet  Marshal  Foch  to  ask  for  an  armistice  they 
shall  present  themselves  to  the  French  advanced  posts 
by  the  Chimay-Fourmies-La  Capelle-Guise  [road].  Orders 
have  been  given  to  receive  them  and  to  conduct  them  to 
the  place  fixed  for  the  meeting.” 

The  delegates  then  set  out,  taking  with  them  a  company 
of  road  menders,  to  permit  cars  to  pass  over  the  war- 
scarred  terrain.^  It  was  evening  before  they  reached  the 
battle  zone.  “.  .  .  .  A  bugler  rode  in  front  with  a  white  flag, 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  p.  480. 

*Auchincloss  replied  the  following  day;  “. .  . .  Most  of  the  officials  in  Paris  and  practi¬ 
cally  every  non-official  person  here  believed  yesterday  that  the  armistice  had  been 
signed.  Captain  Jackson,  naval  attache  at  the  Embassy,  sent  Admiral  Wilson  at  Brpt 
a  wire  to  that  effect.  Wilson  showed  wire  to  Roy  Howard  at  Brest  and  sent  an  aide 
with  him  to  cable  censor  so  that  Howard  would  be  permitted  to  send  through  a  dis¬ 
patch  stating  that  the  armistice  had  been  signed.  .  .  .”  State  Department  Series, 
Number  65,  published  in  part  in  Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  p.  483. 

^Secretary  of  State  Erzberger,  Minister  Count  Oberndorff,  Major  General  von 
Winterfeldt,  Naval  Captain  Vanselow. 

^House  to  the  President,  State  Department  Series,  Number  58,  published  in  Foreign 
Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  pp.  481-482. 
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and  his  trumpet  calls  rang  out  across  the  trenches.  The 
guns  were  silent.  .  .  .  On  the  highroad,  on  the  enemy 
[Allied]  side  of  no  man’s  land,  a  French  officer,  with  a 
bugler,  was  waiting.  They  entered  the  foremost  car,  and 
the  procession  resumed  its  course.  .  .  .”  Sometime  past 
midnight,  after  a  halt  and  a  “slight  meal,”  the  journey 
was  resumed,  this  time  in  a  train  with  all  blinds  and  cur¬ 
tains  tightly  drawn.^ 

The  British  and  French  governments,  in  conjunction,  issued 
a  statement  in  regard  to  their  aims  in  the  Near  East — “the 
complete  and  final  liberation  of  the  peoples  so  long  op¬ 
pressed  by  the  Turks  and  the  establishment  of  governments 
and  administrations  deriving  their  authority  from  the 
initiative  and  the  free  choice  of  the  native  populations.”^ 

To  Colonel  House,  private  code  series  Number  10: 

“Referring  to  your  number  73  I  concur  in  your  views 
with  regard  to  representation  at  the  Peace  Conference.”^ 

To  Colonel  House,  private  code  series.  Number  ii: 

“On  second  thought  it  occurs  to  me  that  Versailles  may 
be  the  best  place  for  the  peace  conference  where  friendly 
influences  and  authorities  are  in  control  rather  than 
Switzerland  which  is  saturated  with  every  poisonous  ele¬ 
ment  and  open  to  every  hostile  influence  in  Europe. 

“  Referring  to  your  number  57^  your  reply  to  the  French 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  about  Austrian  forces  in  the 
Ukraine  I  altogether  approve.”® 

^Nowak,  Versailles,  pp.  9-10. 

^From  document  in  the  Wilson  files.  Published  in  full  in  War  Aims  and  Peace  Pro¬ 
posals,  p.  462. 

®This  volume,  pp.  S57~55^‘ 

^From  the  President’s  original  handwritten  draft. 

®House  had  reported  the  Austrian  government’s  request  that  Austrian  troops  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  Ukraine  until  the  arrival  of  the  Entente  troops,  because  of 
the  Bolshevism  prevailing  there.  Pichon  and  Clemenceau,  House  said,  were  opposed  to 
granting  the  request,  since  it  would  “constitute  a  point  which  the  Germans  might 
make  use  of.’’  British  reaction  had  not  yet  been  received;  and  House  had  himself  told 
Pichon  he  thought  “we  ought  to  make  them  no  promises,  but  allow  them  to  remain 
for  the  moment  until  we  knew  more  about  the  situation.’’ 

®From  transcription  of  the  President’s  shorthand  notes.  Lansing  telegraphed  on  the 
8  th  that  he  agreed  with  the  President  that  the  conference  should  be  held  at  Versailles 
instead  of  Switzerland. 
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To  Secretary  Lansing: 

“Replying  to  your  letter  .  .  .  you  are  no  doubt  right  in 
thinking  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  thoughtful  men 
representing  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  the  Red  Cross  could  very 
well  go  to  do  very  useful  work  in  Siberia,  but  I  am  afraid 
we  must  still  wait  upon  our  pending  settlement  with 
Japan  before  going  forward  with  that  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.” 

To  Secretary  Baker^  who  had  sent  over  a  confidential  message 
from  Pershing  referring  to  his  memorandum  of  October  30th 
about  which  Baker  had  questioned  him:^  Pershing  explained 
that  it  was  because  of  the  President’s  comments  as  set  forth  in 
Baker’s  cablegram  of  October  that  he  had  thought  it 

desirable  to  lay  his  own  views  as  to  granting  an  armistice  before 
the  President. 

“A  bad  matter  is  made  much  worse  by  this  cablegram  .  .  .” 
wrote  Baker  in  his  covering  letter.  “It  does  not  seem  possible 
to  let  it  rest  in  this  situation  .  .  .” 

Later  that  day  he  submitted  a  proposed  letter  to  Pershing. 
The  President’s  reply  was  marked  “Confidential”: 

“.  .  .  I  remember,  with  apologies  to  you,  that  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  cablegram  from  House  in  which  it  was  some¬ 
what  laconically  stated  that  this  whole  matter  had  been 
straightened  out  and  in  his  judgment  had  better  be  let 
drop.  I  am  wondering  whether  in  view  of  that  cablegram 
we  would  not  perhaps  be  embarrassing  House  in  his  rela¬ 
tions  with  General  Pershing  if  you  were  to  send  a  letter 
like  the  enclosed,  a  letter  which  in  itself  I  entirely  ap¬ 
prove.  What  do  you  think?” 

To  Herbert  Hoover,  asking  him  and  his  colleagues  of  the  Belgian 
Relief  Commission  to  undertake  the  work  of  rehabilitating 
Belgium; 

.  I  believe  that  the  American  people  will  willingly 
accept  a  large  share  of  the  burden  of  assisting  in  this  new 


^This  volume,  pp.  53^“533- 
*This  volume,  pp.  520-522. 
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all  important  work  of  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation, 
pending  re-payment  by  Germany  for  the  injury  done.  .  .  . 

“I  understand  that  it  is  also  the  wish  and  purpose  of 
the  English  and  French  people  to  participate  in  carrying 
this  burden.  ... 

“It  is  of  course  of  primary  importance  that  our  assist¬ 
ance  in  this  expenditure  and  organization  shall  be  built 
upon  cooperation  with  the  Belgian  government  .  .  .” 

To  Senator  Key  Pittman^  who  had  written  of  the  recent  election: 

“.  .  .  .  We  are  all  sick  at  heart  because  of  the  results.  It  is  our 
fault — not  yours.  You  did  your  share  and  more.  We  did  not  do 
ours.  The  Republican  leaders  .  .  .  have  been  carrying  on  a 
powerful  and  brazen  propaganda,  teaching  the  people  to  believe 
that  you  were  endeavoring  through  negotiations  to  reach  a 
compromise  peace  with  Germany.  ... 

“A  few  of  us,  on  the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
combated  these  base  and  unpatriotic  slanders,  but  our  words, 
of  course,  reached  few  of  the  people.  .  . 

“Your  letter  .  .  .  gave  me  peculiar  pleasure  and  touched 
me  very  deeply.  It  is  generous  to  me  beyond  my  deserts 
and  assumes  an  altogether  unfair  burden  of  blame  (if  any 
blame  be  involved)  for  yourself  and  your  colleagues.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  do  not  feel  that  there  is  any  blame  resting  any¬ 
where.  All  sorts  of  causes  have  contributed  to  the  result, 
but  none  of  these  ought  either  to  discourage  us  or  to  di¬ 
vert  us  for  a  moment  from  our  purposes.  America  is  the 
leader  of  the  liberal  thought  of  the  world,  and  nobody 
from  any  quarter  should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  or 
impair  that  leadership  without  giving  an  account  of  him¬ 
self,  which  can  be  made  very  difficult.” 

To  Charles  E.  Hughes: 

“I  write  to  express  to  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the 
painstaking  and  exhaustive  examination  you  personally 
gave  to  the  aircraft  production  situation,  in  cooperation 
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with  the  Attorney  General.  I  appreciate  as  much  as  the 
Attorney  General  does  the  thoroughness  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion  and  feel  confident  that  the  results  of  it  put  the  coun¬ 
try  in  possession  of  all  the  pertinent  facts.” 

To  Ferris  Greenslet,  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  publishers; 

“.  .  .  may  I  not  express  the  very  strong  preference  not 
to  receive  any  royalty  at  all  from  the  copies  of  Con¬ 
gressional  Government’  which  you  are  going  to  supply  to 
the  Y.M.C.A.  or  the  A.L.A.,  to  be  used  in  the  cantonment 
libraries  in  this  country.  .  .  .” 

To  Representative  Scott  Ferris,  who  had  telegraphed:  “•  •  •  •  Do 
not  let  the  German  vote,  the  socialist  vote  or  the  vicious  parti¬ 
san  vote  and  other  disloyalists  break  your  wonderful  courage. 
Not  only  the  good  people  of  America  but  of  the  world  are  behind 
you  and  they  will  stand  there.  .  . 

“I  am  heartily  sorry  that  you  and  Mrs.  Ferris  have 
been  caught  by  the  influenza,  and  I  am  all  the  more  ap¬ 
preciative  of  your  generous  telegram  of  yesterday  because 
it  was  sent  from  your  sick  room.  You  may  be  sure  that 
the  stubborn  Scotch-Irish  in  me  will  be  rendered  no  less 
stubborn  and  aggressive  by  the  results  of  the  election,  and 
I  do  not  want  you  or  any  of  the  other  fine  men  who  con¬ 
ducted  this  campaign  in  the  best  possible  way  to  feel  that 
anybody  is  at  fault. 

“Please  get  well  and  come  back  soon.” 

To  Charles  M.  Schwab,  a  telegram: 

“Please  let  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  em¬ 
ployees  know  that  the  American  government  deeply  ap¬ 
preciates  their  fine  services  in  the  war.  They  have  worked 
loyally  and  well.  From  top  to  bottom  the  army  of  ship- 
workers,  in  the  Fleet  Corporation  and  in  the  yards,  has 
typified  the  unselfish  service  of  the  nation.  Congratula¬ 
tions  to  all  of  you.” 
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Friday,  November  8th. 

Afternoon  appointments:  the  Belgian  minister,  to  present 
Msgr.  Carton  de  Wiart;  the  Danish  minister;  John  Franklin 
Fort  and  A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  who  submitted  a  proposed 
executive  order  in  regard  to  enemy-owned  patents;  Homer  S. 
Cummings  with  whom  the  President  discussed  the  election. 

.  He  was  very  much  saddened  by  the  result,”  wrote 
Cummings  afterward.  “He  told  me  frankly  that  it  made  his 
difficulties  enormously  greater.  He  felt  that  it  would  encourage 
opposition  at  home  to  the  policies  that  he  contemplated  abroad. 
He  felt  grieved  that  the  people  had  not  responded  to  his  appeal 
as  he  had  hoped  and  attributed  it  to  the  misrepresentations 
which  had  gone  on  during  the  campaign  and  to  the  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  public  generally  to  realize  the  real  problem  which 
confronted  him.  .  .  .  He  did  not  blame  anyone  in  particular.  .  .  . 
He  was  not  bitter  toward  anyone.  I  think  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  he  was  rather  gentle  toward  those  who  had  most 
misunderstood  him  and  who  had  most  violently  and  unreason¬ 
ably  attacked  him.^  I  shall  never  forget  that  interview. ...  I  have 
never  known  him  to  talk  more  freely  nor  more  at  length.  .  .  . 

“His  discussion  ranged  over  the  whole  field  of  American 
politics,  dealing  with  the  attitude  of  public  men,  occasional 
flashes  of  description  concerning  various  outstanding  figures, 
the  problems  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  interrelated  ques¬ 
tions.  Most  of  all,  however,  his  mind  dwelt  on  world  problems 
and  the  part  the  United  States  ought  to  play  in  the  readjust- 

‘Some  three  months  later  the  President,  speaking  to  members  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  at  the  White  House,  said;  “Personally,  I  am  not  in  the  least  dis¬ 
couraged  by  the  results  of  the  .  .  .  election.  Any  party  which  carries  out  through  a  long 
series  of  years  a  great  progressive  and  constructive  programme  is  sure  to  bring  about 
a  reaction,  because  while  in  the  main  the  reforms  that  we  have  accomplished  have 
been  sound  reforms,  they  have  necessarily  .  .  .  touched  a  great  many  definite  interests 
in  a  way  that  distressed  them,  in  a  way  that  was  counter  to  what  they  deemed  their 
best  and  legitimate  interests.  So  that  there  has  been  a  process  of  adaptation  in  the 
process  of  change.  There  is  nothing  apparently  to  which  the  human  mind  is  less  hos¬ 
pitable  than  change,  and  in  the  business  world  that  is  particularly  true  because  if  you 
get  in  the  habit  of  doing  your  business  a  particular  way  and  are  compelled  to  do  it  in 
a  different  way,  you  think  that  somebody  in  Washington  does  not  understand  busi¬ 
ness  .  .  .  And  then  I  do  not  think  that  we  ought  to  conceal  from  ourselves  the  fact 
that  not  the  whole  body  of  our  partisans  are  as  cordial  in  the  support  of  some  of  the 
things  that  we  have  done  as  they  ought  to  be.  .  .  . 

.  .  to  be  perfectly  plain,  there  was  not  in  the  minds  of  the  country  sufficient 
satisfactory  evidence  that  we  had  supported  some  of  the  great  things  that  they  were 
interested  in  any  better  than  the  other  fellows.  .  .  .”  Tumulty,  Woodrow  Wilson  As 
I  Know  Him,  pp.  332-334. 
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merit  of  the  world.  He  talked  of  the  statesmen  of  Europe,  of  the 
problems  of  Fiance,  Italy,  England,  Germany,  Belgium, 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Greece  and  indeed  covered  the  whole 
field.  He  dwelt  on  the  problems  of  Germany  and  the  Gernian 
people.  He  had  a  feeling  that  they  had  shaken  off  the  imperial¬ 
istic  rule  and  the  military  autocracy  and  that  being  an  industri¬ 
ous  people,  and  naturally  orderly,  they  might,  if  properly 
treated,  ultimately  be  a  bulwark  for  peace  in  Europe.  He  was 
very  much  concerned  as  to  labor  conditions.  He  spoke  of  the 
various  labor  leaders  who  were  prominent  throughout  the  world. 
He  discussed  economic  problems,  key  industries  and  innumer¬ 
able  other  subjects.  It  was  a  most  amazing  panorania  that  he 
spread  before  me.  I  have  never  witnessed  in  any  one  individual 
a  more  complete  and  masterly  understanding  of  such  wideflung 
interests  and  such  complicated  problems.  We  conversed 
for  nearly  an  hour  without  interruption  in  the  quiet  of  his 
study.  .  . 

Colonel  House  telegraphed  that  a  “  mass  of  misinformation 
was  coming  in  about  conditions  in  Austria,  Bohemia  and 
the  Ukraine,  “practically  all  of  which  is  being  furnished 
us  by  the  English,  French  and  Italians,”  and  much  of 
which  was  colored  by  the  self-interest  of  the  informants. 
He  suggested  that  J.  C.  Grew  of  the  Departnient  of  State 
be  sent  at  once  to  head  the  work  of  furnishing  accurate 
and  unbiased  information  in  regard  to  these  countries, 
adding  in  conclusion  that  he  believed  the  matter  was 

“  most  urgent.”^  _  ,11c 

In  a  secret  message  for  the  President,  sent  through  the  State 

Department  the  same  day.  House  said:  Probably  the 
greatest  problem  which  will  be  presented  to  us  upon  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  is  the  furnishing  of  food  and  other 
essential  supplies  to  the  civilian  populations  of  Serbia, 
Austria,  Bohemia,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Northern 
France.  This  relief  work,  together  with  the  reconstruction 
of  devastated  regions,  will  have  to  be  done  almost  entirely 
through  American  effbrt ...  I  now  advise  that .  .  .  you,  as 
soon  as  the  Armistice  with  Germany  is  signed,  propose  to 
the  Allies  and  Germany  the  immediate  formation  of  the 
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Walter  Hines  Page’s  Last  Letter  to  President  Wilson 
A  beautiful  letter  from  Walter  Hines  Page  to  President  Wilson, 
written  by  hand  on  November  23,  1918— less  than  a  month  before  his 
death — and  dated  from  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  in  New  York.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  replied  on  the  26th: 

“It  was  good  to  see  your  handwriting  and  to  see  it  so  steady.  It  is  a  very 
delightful  proof  to  me  that  you  are  coming  out  from  under  the  burden  of 
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your  illness,  and  the  letter  throughout  speaks  your  old  spirit,  so  that  I  am 
sure  that  your  health  is  coming  back  to  its  former  courses  again. 

“You  know  with  what  sentiments  and  regrets  I  accept  your  resignation 
and  how  heartily  sorry  I  am  that  you  could  not  have  been  an  active  partici¬ 
pant  in  the  present  all-important  things  that  are  going  on  on  the  other  side 
but  undoubtedly  you  did  the  wise  thing  in  not  attempting  to  continue.  1 
am  only  thankful  that  you  did  not  go  on  too  long. 

“I  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  I  can  see  you  and  catch  up  with 

things  in  a  long  talk.  .  .  .” 
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‘International  Relief  Organization/  I  suggest  that  Hoover 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  this  organization  and  that  Mc¬ 
Cormick  and  Baruch  be  associated  with  him  as  American 
representatives  and  that  two  representatives  each  be 
named  by  England,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  Germany 
should  at  once  be  asked  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  this 
organization  until  the  final  peace  treaty  is  signed  the  entire 
German  merchant  marine  ...  In  this  way  .  .  .  the  whole 
question  of  relief,  pending  the  signing  of  the  final  Treaty 
of  Peace,  can  be  kept  separate  from  the  very  keen  struggle 
which  will  arise  immediately  following  the  signing  of  the 
Armistice  between  the  various  belligerent  nations  for 
selfish  trade  advantage.  It  is  true  that  the  terms  of  the 
Armistice  provide  that  the  blockade  shall  be  continued. 
The  impracticability  of  this,  so  far  as  food  and  other  es¬ 
sential  supplies  are  concerned,  has  already  become  ap¬ 
parent.  ...  I  should  appreciate  very  much  an  expression 
of  your  views  on  this  most  urgent  matter.”^ 

At  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  train  carrying  the  Ger¬ 
man  delegates  pulled  up  near  the  station  of  Rethondes 
in  the  Compiegne  Forest.  Marshal  Foch  was  already  there, 
and  at  nine  o’clock  the  first  meeting  took  place,  the  Allied 
delegates  being  Marshal  Foch,  Admiral  Wemyss,  General 
Weygand,  Admiral  Hope,  and  Naval  Captain  Mariott. 

“ . . . .  The  scene  of  the  conference  was  the  saloon  carriage 
[of  Foch’s  train]:  a  long  bare  table,  a  few  chairs,  pencils 
and  paper.  A  number  of  junior  officers  were  there  when 
the  plenipotentiaries  entered  the  saloon  .  .  .  After  a  few 
brief  phrases  of  introduction  and  cool  formal  bows,  the 
company  took  their  seats,  each  party  facing  the  other.  The 
generalissimo  turned  to  his  interpreter  and  said  in  icy  tones, 
but  sotto  voce,  as  if  anxious  that  the  proceedings  should 
be  opened  with  marked  formality: 

“‘Ask  these  gentlemen  what  they  want.’ 

“Erzberger  replied,  speaking  in  German:  ‘We  have  come 
to  receive  the  Allied  Powers’  proposals  for  an  armistice  on 
land  and  sea  and  in  the  air.’  The  interpreter  translated, 
and  there  were  murmurs  when  he  used  the  word  ‘pro¬ 
posals.’  Marshal  Foch  broke  in: 
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‘“Tell  these  gentlemen  that  I  have  no  proposals  to  make 
to  them.’ 

“With  this  he  half  rose  from  his  chair,  and  seemed  on 
the  point  of  bringing  the  proceedings  to  an  abrupt  close 
and  abandoning  the  conference,  when  Count  Oberndorff 
intervened.  Leaning  across  the  table  he  addressed  the 
generalissimo  in  French; 

“‘M.  le  Marechal,  surely  this  is  too  serious  a  moment  to 
quarrel  over  words.  How  would  you  like  us  to  express  our¬ 
selves?  It  is  a  matter  of  complete  indifference  to  us.’ 

“Foch  rejoined  brusquely:  ‘It  is  for  you  gentlemen  to 
say  what  you  want.’ 

“‘As  you  are  aware,  M.  le  Marechal,’  Count  Oberndorff 
went  on,  ‘we  are  here  as  the  result  of  a  note  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  If  you  will  allow  me  I  will  read 

it.’  .  .  .  .” 

The  President’s  reply  to  Germany  of  November  5th  was 
then  read  aloud. 

“.  .  .  .  Count  Oberndorff  paused.  ‘If  I  understand  this 
aright,’  he  went  on,  ‘it  means  that  you  will  communicate 
to  us  the  Armistice  terms.’  .  .  . 

Marshal  Foch  appeared  satisfied.  General  Weygand  then 
read  out  the  eighteen  crushing  clauses  of  the  armistice.  A 
time  limit  of  seventy-two  hours  was  fixed  within  which  the 
Germans  were  to  announce  their  decision.  The  proposal 
that  hostilities  should  cease  immediately  was  rejected. 

German  couriers  were  presently  dispatched  to  Spa, 
carrying  the  armistice  conditions  5  and  a  message  was  sent 
by  wireless  from  Erzberger  to  the  Foreign  Office  in  Berlin, 
requesting  authorization  to  “sign  at  once  with  whatever 
modifications  in  the  matter  of  practical  execution  of  the 
terms  we  may  be  able  to  attain  here.”  Authority  was  also 
requested  to  add  a  declaration  that  the  German  govern¬ 
ment  would  make  every  effort  to  execute  the  obligations 
undertaken,  but  that  it  should  be  pointed  out  in  all  honesty 
that  conditions  in  Germany  might  reach  the  point,  through 
famine  and  anarchy,  where  further  observation  of  all 
obligations  would  be  impossible.^ 


*See,  for  long  quotation,  Nowak,  Versailles,  pp.  lo-ii,  also  13  14.  See  also  The 
Memoirs  of  Marshal  Foch,  pp.  467-4?^;  Preliminary  History  of  the  Armistice,  pp. 
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“On  the  morning  of  the  8th  November,”  writes  Prince  Max 
of  Baden,  “the  news  of  the  Revolution  was  as  follows: 
Brunswick  had  gone  Red  on  the  evening  of  the  7th;  Munich 
Red  in  the  night;  the  Munich  Ministry  of  War  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Workers’  and  Soldiers’  Council,  the  Republic 
had  been  proclaimed,  the  King’s  abdication  demanded  by 
twelve  noon.  In  Stuttgart  the  power  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Workers’  and  Soldiers’  Councils.  At  Cologne  the 
provincial  Government  was  negotiating  with  Workers’ 
and  Soldiers’  Councils.  In  the  night  a  trainload  of  sailors 
had  been  derailed  at  Paulinenaue;  the  sailors  were  march¬ 
ing  on  Berlin. 

“Worst  of  all  was  the  news  from  Bavaria.  Here  was  a 
new  outbreak,  entirely  unconnected  with  the  others — a 
sign  that  the  infection  was  now  coursing  through  the  whole 
body  politic.  .  .  .” 

About  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening  Prince  Max  tele¬ 
phoned  the  Emperor  that  his  abdication  had  “become 
necessary  to  save  Germany  from  civil  war  .  .  .”  The  Em¬ 
peror,  however,  was  adamant,  and  in  a  “fury  of  indig¬ 
nation”  rejected  all  proposals.^ 

To  Secretary  Lansing,  enclosing  a  letter  from  Herbert  Hoover, 
who  suggested  that  no  arrangements  be  made  regarding  the 
handling  of  food  for  liberated  populations  until  his  arrival  in 
France: 

“I  think  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Hoover  .  .  .  should  be 
complied  with,  and  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  convey 
our  attitude  in  this  matter  to  House  .  .  .” 

To  Secretary  Redfield,  who  wrote  about  the  advisability  of  de¬ 
veloping  public  works  of  various  kinds  as  soon  as  peace  was 
certain,  in  order  to  make  employment  and  help  stabilize  con¬ 
ditions: 

“Thank  you  for  your  letter  ....  about  employment 
after  the  fighting  ceases.  I  am  very  much  in  sympathy 


145-146.  Colonel  House  reported  briefly  from  time  to  time  on  the  status  of  the 
armistice  proceedings,  State  Department  Series,  Numbers  62,  63,  64. 

'^The  Memoirs  of  Prince  Max  of  Baden,  Vol..  II,  pp.  331  et  seq. 
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with  it.  It  is  a  matter  which  I  have  had  a  great  deal  in 
mind  recently.” 

To  his  Princeton  classmate^  Robert  Bridges: 

“.  .  .  .  We  have  been  deeply  distressed  down  here  by 
the  false  news  of  the  last  day  or  two.  So  far  as  I  can  find 
out,  it  is  nobody’s  fault  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
and  yet  it  is  manifestly  impossible  that  it  should  be  true 
because  the  commissioners  did  not  meet  General  Foch 
until  nine  o’clock  (French  time)  this  morning.  I  am  hoping 
most  earnestly  that  the  news  may  presently  be  turned 
from  false  to  true.” 

To  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  who  wrote:  “.  .  .  I  cannot  but  think 
that  your  appeal  to  the  voters  was  an  unnecessary  and  in¬ 
expedient  departure  from  the  position  you  have  _  previously 
held,  namely,  that  you  are  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
claiming  and  having  the  support  of  the  entire  people. 

“May  I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  express  the 
opinion  that  the  only  League  of  Nations  which  ought  to  be 
contemplated  at  present  is  a  league  consisting  of  Belgium,  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan,  and  that 
this  league  ought  to  be  made  in  the  firmest  way  now  ...  out  of 
such  a  League  of  Nations  might  grow  in  time  a  league  of  all  the 
nations  which  have  proved  themselves  capable  of  seeking, 
speaking,  and  carrying  into  their  action  the  Truth.  .  .  .  : 

“Thank  you  for  your  frank  letter  ...  It  distresses  me 
that  you  thought  I  committed  a  mistake  in  putting  forth 
my  appeal  to  the  country.  If  I  erred,  it  was  merely  under 
the  impulse  to  be  frank  with  the  people  I  am  trying  to 

serve* 

“I  note  with  the  greatest  interest  your  suggestions 
about  cooperation  between  Belgium,  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan.  My  thoughts 
are  very  much  engaged  upon  this  perplexing  problem  of 
the  best  way  to  secure  a  world  s  peace,  and  you  may  be 
sure  your  views  in  the  matter  are  of  the  greatest  service 

to  me.” 
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To  E.  A.  Woods ^  who  had  written  on  election  day  that  he  felt 
sure  by  the  time  his  letter  reached  the  President  America  would 
have  voiced  its  support  “in  no  uncertain  tone”: 

“I  had,  as  you  may  imagine,  a  bit  of  a  pang  in  reading 
your  letter  .  .  .  because  expectations  so  confidently  ex¬ 
pressed  in  it  had  not  been  realized,  but  you  may  be  sure 
that  my  Scotch-Irish  spirit  has  rallied  from  the  disap¬ 
pointment  of  Tuesday.  I  realize  that  it  will  require  all  the 
more  steadfastness  and  strength  to  withstand  the  efforts 
which  the  Republican  leaders  will  undoubtedly  make  to 
embarrass  my  course  to  the  utmost,  but  I  accept  the  ad¬ 
ditional  burden  without  demur,  and  comfort  myself  with 
the  thought  that  splendid  friends  like  yourself  will  at 
every  turn  of  the  critical  business  stand  by  me.” 

To  Thomas  F.  Logan,  who  maintained  that  the  result  of  the 
election  would  in  the  long  run  be  advantageous;  that  two  years 
ahead,  the  issue  would  be  clean-cut; 

That  was  a  singularly  generous  letter  you  wrote  me 
.  .  .  It  has  more  than  cheered  and  pleased  me;  it  has 
touched  me  very  deeply. 

“I  am  of  course  disturbed  by  the  result  of  Tuesday’s 
elections,  because  they  create  obstacles  to  the  settlement 
of  the  many  difficult  questions  which  throng  so  on  every 
side,  but  I  have  an  implicit  faith  in  Divine  Providence 
and  I  am  sure  that  by  one  means  or  another  the  great 
thing  we  have  to  do  will  work  itself  out,  and  you  may  be 
sure  that  letters  such  as  yours  do  not  a  little  to  clear  the 
mists  away.” 

To  Alton  B.  Parker: 

“  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  plans  for  celebrating 
the  notable  courage  and  achievements  of  the  army  and 
navy  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  overseas  do¬ 
minions  on  Sunday  afternoon,  and  it  is  with  unaffected 
regret  that  I  find  myself  obliged  to  say  that  I  cannot  be 
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personally  present.  It  is  my  plain  duty  to  be  here,  where 
I  can  act  most  promptly  upon  the  matters  which  seem  to 
mature  almost  every  hour,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  should 
be  more  true  to  the  common  cause  by  staying  here  than 
by  being  present,  much  as  I  should  like  to  join  in  praising 
the  part  which  Great  Britain’s  soldiers  and  sailors  have 
played  in  this  great  war  for  the  freedom  of  the  world.” 


Saturday^  November  gth. 

Afternoon  callers:  Senators  Gerry  of  Rhode  Island  and  Pitt¬ 
man  of  Nevada;  B.  M.  Baruch.  The  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson 
took  a  long  drive  together  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  President 
also  spent  some  time  in  his  office. 

Colonel  House  to  the  President,  private  code  series,  Num- 

ber  8:  ^  i  •  •  u 

“In  conversation  with  Clemenceau  this  morning  he 

stated  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  work  in  harmony  with 
the  United  States  in  all  things.  He  asked  Pichon  who  was 
present  to  be  a  witness  to  the  promise  that  he  would  never 
bring  up  any  matter  at  the  Peace  Conference  that  he  had 
not  first  discussed  with  us,  and  the  inference  was  clear 
that  if  we  disagreed  he  would  yield  to  our  wishes  and  judg¬ 
ment.  .11 

“He  declared  that  it  was  not  our  financial  and  economic 

assistance  that  France  wanted  as  much  as  our  moral 
approval.  Fie  thought  we  had  opened  a  new  and  more 
splendid  ethical  era  and  France  wished  to  stand  with  us 
in  upholding  it.  He  thought  the  United  States  and  France 
were  the  only  nations  willing  to  make  an  unselfish  settle- 


“He  asked  that  this  conversation  and  promise  be  held 

in  confidence.”^  ,  .  , 

Dr  Seymour,  in  a  brief  report  of  House  s  talk  witn 

Clemenceau,  added  that  House  “in  return  promised  an 

equal  frankness.”^ 


iTranscription  of  the  President’s  shorthand  notes,  made  as  he  decoded  the  message, 
and  corrected  from  copy  in  the  Yale  University  House  Collection. 

^Intimate  Papers,  Vol.  IV,  p.  191.  The  trustful  Colonel 

.  Perhaps  I  came  as  near  fathoming  his  soul  as  any  one,  for  he  seemed  to  have 

no  reserve  when  we  were  alone.  .  .  . 
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Secretary  Baker  wrote  the  President  that  he  and  a  number 
of  other  members  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  had 
been  asked  to  speak  before  representatives  of  State  Coun¬ 
cils  who  had  been  called  to  Washington  to  meet  the  War 
Industries  Board.  In  view  of  the  war  situation,  it  had  been 
decided  to  take  up  the  problem  of  industrial  and  economic 
reconstruction.  Both  Baker  and  Houston  were  concerned 
as  to  the  effect  of  such  discussion  of  a  subject  which  had 
not  been  sufficiently  thought  out. 

The  President  immediately  took  the  matter  up  with 
Baruch,  requesting  him  to  forestall  any  discussion  of 
reconstruction.^ 

E.  N.  Hurley  to  the  President:  “I  agree  heartily  with  your 
suggestion  that  it  will  be  well  for  us  on  the  other  side  to 
listen  a  great  deal,  to  say  little,  and  to  promise  noth¬ 
ing.  .  .  .” 

“.  .  .  .  On  November  9,”  writes  Ludendorff,  “Germany, 
lacking  any  firm  hand,  bereft  of  all  will,  robbed  of  her 
princes,  collapsed  like  a  house  of  cards.  .  . 

As  reports  came  in  that  one  German  battalion  after 
another  had  gone  over  to  the  revolution,  and  masses  of 
factory  workers  were  on  the  streets,  the  Chancellor  waited 
with  growing  anxiety  for  word  as  to  the  Kaiser’s  abdi¬ 
cation.  No  decision  came;  and  finally,  just  before  noon, 
he  gave  out  word  upon  his  own  responsibility  that  the 
Emperor  had  “resolved  to  renounce  the  throne.”^  Word 
spread  like  wildfire  through  Berlin.  “.  .  .  Red  flags  were 
hoisted  over  the  V orwaerts  building  and  other  Socialist 
headquarters.  Agitators  harangued  the  mobs  which  surged 
.  .  .  from  the  Palace  to  the  Reichstag  building.  .  . 

At  two  o’clock  came  news  that  the  Republic  had  been 
announced  from  the  steps  of  the  Reichstag;  shortly  after¬ 
ward  Friedrich  Ebert,  Social  Democrat,  succeeded  Prince 
Max  of  Baden  as  Chancellor  of  the  German  Provisional 
government.® 

^See  The  Letters  of  Franklin  K.  Lane,  p.  300. 

^Ludendorf’s  Own  Story,  Vol.  II,  p.  429. 

^The  Memoirs  of  Prince  Max  of  Baden,  Vol.  II,  pp.  348-353. 

^Lutz,  The  German  Revolution,  igiS-igig,  pp.  50-51. 

A  brief  report  reached  the  State  Department  late  on  the  afternoon  of  November 
loth,  from  the  American  charg6  in  the  Netherlands.  Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  i, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  491-492.  '  ’ 
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Herbert  Hoover,  it  was  announced,  would  go  abroad  to  take 
charge  of  relief  for  liberated  peoples^ 

“ ,  .  .  .  The  people  will  hold  the  Republican  majorities  to  a 
strict  accountability  for  the  way  in  which  they  use  their 
power.  .  .  wrote  Taft  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 
A  rejection  of  the  treaty  would  not  be  countenanced  for 
any  but  the  gravest  reasons.”  As  for  amendments,  they 
would  be  impossible.  He  advised  the  President  to  consult 
the  foreign  affairs  committees  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
as  to  the  form  the  treaty  should  take.  “.  .  .  .  Should  he 
consult  no  one  but  his  closest  personal  and  partisan  ad¬ 
visers,  he  will  run  the  risk  of  arousing  the  closest  scrutiny 
of  what  he  presents  to  the  Senate  and  of  awakening  a 
popular  approval  of  a  critical  attitude  of  that  body  toward 
a  treaty  with  respect  to  which  none  of  its  leaders  has  been 
permitted  to  advise  and  counsel.  .  . 

“Paris  is  now  filling  up  with  all  sorts  of  people  from  all  the 
little  corners  of  the  earth,  leaders  of  ambitious  new  nations, 
awaiting  the  coming  peace  conference  .  .  .’  the  author  of 
this  biography  wrote  in  his  notebook.  “About  every  second 
man  of  this  type  one  meets,  fishes  out  of  his  pocket  a  copy 
of  a  cablegram  that  he  or  his  committee  has  just  sent  to 
President  Wilson.  It  is  marvellous  indeed  how  all  the  world 
is  turning  to  the  President!  The  people  believe  he  means 
what  he  says,  and  that  he  is  a  just  man,  set  upon  securing 
a  sound  peace.”® 

To  Henry  Morgenthau,  whose  book.  Ambassador  Morgenthau's 
Story — dedicated  to  the  President — was  just  off  the  press: 

“  I  am  warmly  obliged  to  you  for  the  first  copy  of  the 
book,  and  I  want  you  to  know  how  deeply  and  sincerely 
I  appreciate  the  generous  dedication  to  me.  I  am  looking 
forward  with  keen  interest  to  reading  the  volume  aloud 
to  Mrs.  Wilson  at  such  little  intervals  as  we  get  in  the 


iNew  York  Times,  November  lo,  1918. 

^Extracts  published,  ibid.,  November  9,  1918,  with  favorable  comment. 

«The  number  of  such  messages  among  the  Wilson  papers  constitutes  a  revealing 
commentary  upon  the  state  of  mind  of  the  world  at  that  time.  They  belong,  however, 
SSSi  a  treatmern  of  the  Peace  Conference,  and  certain  of  them  have  indeed  been  already 
used  in  the  author’s  Woodrow  Wilson  and  World  Settlement.  They  are  therefore  omitted 

here. 
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evenings  to  be  together  and  enjoy  something  that  takes 
our  thoughts  away  from  the  pressing  matters  of  the  day. 
Mrs.  Wilson  has  already  read  portions  of  the  book  as  pub¬ 
lished  elsewhere  and  has  whetted  my  appetite  for  it  by 
telling  me  some  part  of  what  she  has  read.” 

Sunday^  November  loth. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  attended  the  Central  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon  went  for  a 
long  drive.  Secretary  Daniels  called  to  see  the  President  in  the 
evening. 

General  Bliss  to  Secretary  Baker:  “Strange  to  say,  Marshal 
Foch  in  a  private  meeting  of  the  Ministers,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  public  utterances,  took  the  ground  that  the  German 
army  was  not  beaten  and  that  my  proposition  of  complete 
disarmament  was  less  likely  to  be  accepted  by  that  army 
than  was  his  own  proposition.  .  .  . 

“I  have  repeatedly  told  Mr.  House  that  I  think  that 
the  Allies  are  playing  with  fire,  but  they  won’t  realize  it 
until  their  fingers,  including  ours,  are  well  burned.  They 
wasted  invaluable  time  in  determining  on  the  conditions 
of  the  armistice,  while  every  day  might  Be  bringing  them 
nearer  the  moment  when  they  would  find  no  German 
government  to  deal  with,  and  then — what? 

The  political  leaders  here  have  been  unanimous  in 
their  feeling  of  dread  of  a  Bolshevik  revolution  in  Germany; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  they  have  done  and  are  permitting 
the  military  to  do  everything  that  makes  such  a  revolution 
possible.  .  . 

The  German  delegates,  still  waiting  in  the  Compiegne  Forest 
for  authorization  to  sign  the  armistice,  felt  the  strain  of 
their  position  more  as  each  hour  passed.  At  eleven  o’clock 
the  following  morning  the  time  limit  would  expire — and 
they  were  helpless.  Wireless  telegrams  went  out  via  the 
Eiffel  Tower  to  supplement  their  courier  message,  but  no 
response  came.  Sometime  during  the  day  a  second  consign¬ 
ment  of  delegates  joined  them,  bringing  overwhelming 
news— a  Republic  had  been  proclaimed,  a  Socialist  Chan- 

^Palmer,  Bliss,  Peacemaker,  p.  350. 
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cellor  was  at  the  helm,  the  Emperor  was  in  flight  to 
Holland. 

Finally,  late  in  the  evening,  the  long-delayed  word 
arrived,  signed  by  the  new  Chancellor: 

“You  are  authorized  to  sign  the  armistice.  .  . 

The  German  delegates  now  withdrew  for  consultation 
and  dispatched,  no  doubt  during  this  period,  a  message  to 
the  Chancellor:  “.  .  .  .  As  soon  as  the  armistice  has  been 
concluded,  we  recommend  advising  President  Wilson  of  it 
by  wireless  and  requesting  him  to  institute  negotiations 
to  bring  about  a  preliminary  peace  at  once,  in  order  to 
prevent  anarchy  and  x'amine.  .  .  .  Only  by  an  immediate 
conclusion  of  the  preliminary  peace  can  the  disastrous 
effect  of  the  execution  of  the  armistice  terms  be  mitigated. 

“Our  opponents  so  far  have  shown  no  comprehension  of 
this  danger.”- 

“The  spirit  of  victory  is  in  the  air,”  wrote  Philip  Gibbs  from 
the  front.  “.  .  .  British  troops  are  following  up  the  retreat¬ 
ing  enemy  with  bands  playing  and  .  .  .  flags  on  their  rifles 
through  villages  from  which  the  German  rearguard  had 
gone  only  an  hour  or  two  before,  and  where  the  French  and 
Flemish  cheer  them  as  they  pass  with  cries  of  ‘Vivent  les 
Anglais!’  .  .  .  .”® 

To  Colonel  House,  private  code  series.  Number  12: 

“With  reference  to  the  peace  conference  will  it  not  be 
wise  and  necessary  to  postpone  it  until  there  are  govern¬ 
ments  in  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  which  can  enter 
into  binding  agreements?  I  feel  obliged  not  to  leave  before 
delivering  my  annual  message  to  the  Congress  on  the 
second  of  December.  I  could  leave  immediately  after  that 
and  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to  fix  the  date  of  meeting 
accordingly.  Would  a  preliminary  visit  to  England  be 
wise  if  I  could  not  visit  Italy  also  beforehand?  Nelson 

'Instructions  were  also  given  to  add  to  the  protocol  a  declaration  warning  that  the 
execution  of  certain  of  the  conditions  would  “plunge  the  population  of  the  unoccupied 
parts  of  Germany  into  the  misery  of  starvation. 

^Preliminary  History  of  the  Armistice,  pp.  148-150;  The  Memoirs  of  Marshal  Foch. 
pp.  isAlrAlly  Nowak,  Versailles,  pp.  16-17. 

^Current  History,  December,  1918,  p.  457- 
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Page  will  tell  you  how  busy  the  English  propagandists 
are  destroying  our  prestige  and  building  up  their  own  in 
Italy. 

“Referring  to  your  number  66,^  our  judgment  corre¬ 
sponds  with  yours.  Hoover  is  coming  over  immediately  to 
discuss  the  matter  and  propose  our  method  of  handling  it. 

“Referring  to  your  number  51  the  plan  of  secret  codes 
is  being  worked  out  between  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Navy. 

“Referring  to  your  number  eight, ^  please  express  to  the 
French  Prime  Minister  my  deep  pleasure  and  great  en¬ 
couragement.  He  may  rest  assured  that  we  will  not  take 
advantage  of  his  generous  promise  unreasonably  and  I  am 
sure  that  between  us  we  can  serve  the  world  in  the  noblest 
way. 

“Do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  increase  delegation 
to  seven.  That  would  involve  similar  increase  in  other 
delegations.  Better  to  make  another  Republican  selec¬ 
tion.”^ 


Monday^  "November  nth. 

The  armistice  was  signed  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning.  News 
reached  Washington  early, ^  though  the  President  was  not 
notified  until  breakfast  time.  He  gave  immediate  orders  that  all 
government  employees  be  given  a  holiday;  and  wrote  out  in 
pencil  his  announcement  to  the  people  of  the  United  States: 

“The  armistice  was  signed  this  morning.  Everything  for 
which  America  fought  has  been  accomplished.  It  will  now  be  our 
fortunate  duty  to  assist  by  example,  by  sober,  friendly  counsel 
and  by  material  aid  in  the  establishment  of  just  democracy 
throughout  the  world.”^ 

‘This  volume,  pp.  565,  570. 

*This  volume,  p.  575. 

®House  had  suggested  in  his  Number  10  that  in  view  of  the  Republican  attitude  to¬ 
ward  Governor  McCall  it  might  be  well  to  increase  the  British  delegation  and  “include 
another  Republican  of  standing  and  influence.” 

^Owing  to  the  difference  in  time.  The  first  news  arrived,  probably,  in  House’s  Number 
86,  State  Department  Series,  at  2:25  a.m. 

^Public  Papers,  Vol.  V,  p.  293. 
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After  breakfast  he  retired  to  his  study,  to  work  on  his  address 
to  Congress. 

Mrs.  Wilson,  with  a  group  of  family  and  friends,  left  for  the 
Capitol  at  12:30.  Fifteen  minutes  later  the  President  set  out, 
taking  with  him  among  others  Homer  S.  Cummings  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee.  They  arrived  a  little  ahead 
of  time,  and  as  they  waited  in  the  anteroom  of  the  House 
Chamber,  the  President  and  Cummings  had  a  few  minutes’ 
talk  together. 

“.  .  .  I  was  tempted,”  writes  Cummings,  “to  say  that  our 
real  difficulties  were  just  beginning.  He  said  that  I  was  abso¬ 
lutely  correct — that  all  that  had  occurred  before,  while  placing 
a  great  strain  on  all  concerned,  did  not  present  such  perplexing 
problems  of  policy  as  now  confronted  us.  .  .  .  the  difficulty  of 
holding  together  the  best  sentiment  of  the  world  while  the 
process  of  re-establishment  could  go  forw'ard.  He  spoke  with 
apprehension  about  conditions  in  Europe  and  the  tremendous 
responsibility  which  rested  upon  the  United  States  to  see  that 
the  world  did  not  fall  into  chaos.  .  . 

The  galleries  of  the  House  Chamber  meanwhile  were  filling 
to  capacity,  though  there  were  many  vacant  benches  on  the 
floor,  a  nuxnber  of  senators  and  representatives  having  not  yet 
returned  to  Washington  after  their  political  campaigns. 

The  President’s  entrance  was  greeted  by  prolonged  cheering, 
which  continued  while  he  shook  hands  with  Speaker  Clark  and 
the  Vice  President.  Then,  as  he  took  out  the  small  sheets  con¬ 
taining  his  address  and  placed  them  before  him,  the  audience 
grew  quiet. 

“In  these  anxious  times  of  rapid  and  stupendous  change,^  he 
began,  “it  will  in  some  degree  lighten  my  sense  of  responsibility 
to  perform  in  person  the  duty  of  communicating  to  you  some 
of  the  larger  circumstances  of  the  situation  with  which  it  is 
necessary  to  deal. 

“The  German  authorities  .  .  .  have  accepted  and  signed  the 
terms  of  armistice  .  .  . 

“The  war  thus  comes  to  an  end;  for,  having  accepted  these 
terms  ...  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  German  command  to  re¬ 
new  it. 

“It  is  not  now  possible  to  assess  the  consequences  of  this 


^Memorandum  supplied  to  the  author  by  Homer  S.  Cummings. 
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great  consummation.  .  .  .  We  know  .  .  .  that  the  object  of  the 
war  is  attained  .  .  .  and  attained  with  a  sweeping  completeness 
which  even  now  we  do  not  realize.  Armed  imperialism  ...  is  at 
an  end  .  .  .  The  great  nations  which  associated  themselves  to 
destroy  it  have  now  definitely  united  in  the  common  purpose 
to  set  up  such  a  peace  as  will  satisfy  the  longing  of  the  whole 
world  for  disinterested  justice  .  .  . 

“The  humane  temper  and  intention  of  the  victorious  Govern¬ 
ments  has  already  been  manifested  in  a  very  practical  way. 
Their  representatives  in  the  Supreme  War  Council  at  Versailles 
have  by  unanimous  resolution  assured  the  peoples  of  the  Central 
Empires  that  everything  that  is  possible  in  the  circumstances 
will  be  done  to  supply  them  with  food  and  relieve  the  distressing 
want  that  is  in  so  many  places  threatening  their  very  lives  .  .  . 
Hunger  does  not  breed  reform;  it  breeds  madness  and  all  the 
ugly  distempers  that  make  an  ordered  life  impossible.  .  .  . 

“To  conquer  with  arms  is  to  make  only  a  temporary  con¬ 
quest;  to  conquer  the  world  by  earning  its  esteem  is  to  make 
permanent  conquest.  .  . 

The  party  from  the  White  House  returned  after  the  address, 
to  have  luncheon  with  the  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson.  During 
the  early  afternoon  Roman  Dmowski,  president  of  the  Polish 
National  Committee,  called;  and  at  four  o’clock,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Wilson  and  their  guests,  the  President  went  out  to  the 
steps  of  the  Executive  Office  to  review  the  United  War  Work 
parade.  In  the  evening  they  drove  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
where  the  peace  celebration  was  at  its  height — “.  ...  I  shall 
never  forget  how  happy  he  looked  .  .  .”  writes  Tumulty^ — and 
a  little  later,  watched  the  lighting  of  the  campfires  which 
opened  the  War  Work  campaign.  Just  before  eleven  o’clock 
the  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  spent  a  short  time  at  the  Italian 
Embassy,  where  the  King’s  Birthday  reception  was  in  progress. 

Colonel  House  telegraphed  the  State  Department,  heading 
his  message,  “Secret  for  the  President”:  “I  believe  it  is 
essential  that  you  land  in  England.  You  could  arrange  to 
visit  Italy  later  ...  I  shall  count  on  your  sailing  December 


^Public  Papers,  Vol.  V,  pp.  294-302.  The  reading  of  the  armistice  terms  was  loudly- 
cheered;  but  the  intimation  that  Germany  should  now  be  humanely  treated  brought 
no  response. 

^Woodrow  Wilson  As  I  Know  Him,  p.  321. 
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third.  .  .  .  The  peace  conference  will  probably  be  called  for 
December  sixteenth  but  there  need  be  no  active  sessions 
for  a  week  or  ten  days.  This  time  could  be  used  for  inter¬ 
allied  conferences.  Please  let  me  know  whether  I  can  plan 
according  to  this  schedule.”^ 

At  five  minutes  past  two  in  the  morning  the  German  dele¬ 
gates  in  the  Compiegne  Forest  announced  that  they  were 
ready  for  the  final  session,  which  opened  without  delay. 
Debate  lasted  two  and  three  quarters  hours,  certain  last- 
minute  minor  concessions  being  made.^  At  five  o’clock, 
signatures  were  affixed: 

“F.  FOCH  ERZBERGER 

R.  E.  WEMYSS  OBERNDORFF 

WINTERFELDT 

VANSELOW” 

Just  before  the  meeting  came  to  an  end,  Erzberger  asked 
to  be  heard.  His  request  granted,  he  read  out  a  statement, 
signed  by  himself  and  the  other  German  plenipotentiaries, 
declaring  that  his  government  would  make  every  effort 
within  its  power  to  see  that  the  terms  imposed  are  ful¬ 
filled,”  but  pointing  out,  also,  that  the  German  people 
might  as  a  result  be  plunged  into  anarchy  and  famine.  ^ 

“ . . .  we  might  have  expected  terms  which,  while  assuring 
our  adversary  complete  and  entire  military  security,  would 
have  terminated  the  sufferings  of  noncombatants,  of 
women  and  children. 

“The  German  nation,  which  for  fifty  rnonths  has  defied 
a  world  of  enemies,  will  preserve,  in  spite  of  every  kind 
of  violence,  its  liberty  and  unity. 

“A  nation  of  seventy  millions  suffers  but  does  not  die. 
“Tres  bien,”  remarked  Marshal  Foch;  and  the  session 

closed.^ 

At  II  A.M.  firing  ceased  along  the  entire  front.  A  third  of 
Belgium  had  been  reconquered,  and  almost  the  whole  of 
occupied  French  territory.  “.  .  .  .  When  word  came  to  me 
at  6  A.M.  that  hostilities  would  cease  at  1 1  :oo  .  .  .  writes 

^Number  90.  “I  expect  to  sail  December  3rd,”  the  President  replied, 
spinal  changes  in  armistice  terms  were  reported  to  the  President  on  the  night  of  the 
nth.  Foreign  Relations^  I9i^>  Supp.  i,  Vol.  I,  pp.  494~49^' 

^The  Memoirs  of  Marshal  Foch^  pp.  477  Nowak,  Versailles,  pp.  17  el  seq. 
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Pershing,  “directions  to  that  effect  were  immediately  sent 
to  our  armies.  Our  troops  had  been  advancing  rapidly 
during  the  preceding  two  days  and  although  every  effort 
was  made  to  reach  them  promptly  a  few  could  not  be  over¬ 
taken  before  the  prescribed  hour.  .  .  Just  before  eleven 
o’clock  British  troops  entered  Mons,  where  they  had 
fought  their  first  battle  in  August,  1914.^ 

“.  .  .  .  There  will  be  no  flash  of  gunfire  in  the  sky  to¬ 
night,”  wrote  Philip  Gibbs  from  the  front.  “The  fires  of 
hell  have  been  put  out,  and  I  have  written  my  last  message 
as  war  correspondent,  thank  God!”^ 

When  news  of  the  armistice  reached  New  York,  the  city  went 
wild.  “.  .  .  .  Whistles,  sirens,  and  bells  kept  up  a  constant 
din  the  entire  day;  all  business  was  suspended;  the  streets 
were  packed  and  jammed;  spontaneous  processions  formed 
in  every  block  .  .  .  dense  snowstorms  of .  .  .  paper  filled  the 
air  and  streets,  and  at  night  the  .  .  .  joyous  celebration  .  .  . 
approached  delirium.”^  Rejoicing  in  Paris,  London,  Rome, 
continued  all  day  and  all  night.  Te  Deums  were  sung,  guns 
boomed  their  salutes,  fireworks  went  up  in  the  darkness 
and  giant  searchlights  played  fantastically  in  the  skies. 
Nor  was  the  celebration  confined  to  the  great  cities.  In 
every  small  town  and  country  place  were  overwhelming 
relief  and  joy. 

“.  .  .  Germany  lay  defenceless,  at  the  mercy  of  an  un¬ 
known  future.  And  in  all  the  capitals  of  her  enemies  the 
bonfires  of  jubilation  flamed  up.  .  . 

The  remaining  letters  and  telegrams  were 
written  by  the  President  in  the  week  following 
the  signing  of  the  armistice. 

To  Colonel  House y  private  code  series  Number  14: 

“I  hope  that  it  is  understood  that  my  coming  to  the 
peace  conference  depends  upon  the  prime  ministers,  the 

^Pershing,  My  Experiences  in  the  World  Wary  Vol.  II,  p.  388. 

’Cruttwell,  A  History  of  the  (Sreat  War,  p.  595. 

^Current  History,  December,  1918,  p.  458. 

Hbid.,  p.  444. 

^Nowak,  Versailles,  p.  19. 
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actual  directing  heads  of  the  other  governments,  being  also 
delegates.  I  assume  also  that  I  shall  be  selected  to  preside. 

I  have  decided  that  the  selection  of  McCall  would  be  un¬ 
wise  and  expect  to  appoint  Justice  Day  if  he  is  well 
enough. 

“Referring  to  your  number  100,  no  letter  received  from 
Curzon  about  an  Oxford  degree  has  reached  me.  Of  course 
I  cannot  decline  the  degree  but  it  will  be  impossible  for  me 
to  prepare  an  address  which  I  would  be  willing  to  deliver 
on  the  Romanes  foundation. 

“Referring  to  your  number  89,^  my  position  must  of 
course  be  that  the  boundaries  of  Italy  and  the  whole 
Adriatic  settlement  is  to  be  decided  by  the  peace  confer¬ 
ence  in  the  general  interest.” 

Private  code  series y  Number  /J,  to  Colonel  House who  had 
telegraphed:  “If  the  Peace  Congress  assembles  in  France, 
Clemenceau  will  be  presiding  officer.  If  a  neutral  country  had 
been  chosen,  you  would  have  been  asked  to  preside. 

“Americans  here  whose  opinions  are  of  value  are  practically 
unanimous  in  the  belief  that  it  would  be  unwise  for  you  to  sit 
in  the  Peace  Conference.  They  fear  that  it  would  involve  a  loss 
of  dignity  and  your  commanding  position. 

“Clemenceau  has  just  told  me  that  he  hopes  you  will  not 
sit  in  the  Congress  because  no  head  of  a  State  should  sit  there. 
The  same  feeling  prevails  in  England.  ...  Everyone  wants  you 
to  come  over  to  take  part  in  the  preliminary  conference.  ...  : 

“Your  107  upsets  every  plan  we  have  made.  I  infer  that 
French  and  English  leaders  desire  to  exclude  me  from^  the 
Conference  for  fear  I  might  there  lead  the  weaker  nations 
against  them.  If  I  were  to  come  to  the  seat  of  the  Confer- 

iHouse  had  suggested  in  his  State  Department  Series,  Number  89,  that  if  the  Pres¬ 
ident  decided  to  recognize  the  National  Council  of  Zagreb  as  representative^^of  the 
Serbo-Slovene  nation  in  territories  formerly  belonging  to  Austria-Hungary,  it  would 
be  well  to  assure  the  Jugo-Slavs  in  a  very  guarded  way  that  the  question  of  their 
territorial  aspirations  is  a  matter  to  be  decided  by  the  Peace  Conference.  This,  e 
thought,  was  advisable  in  order  to  “reassure  them  in  the  face  of  the  Italian  occupation 
of  the  Dalmatian  coast  along  the  line  of  the  Treaty  of  London.” 

^State  Department  Series,  Number  107. 
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ence  and  remain  outside  I  would  be  merely  the  centre  of 
a  sort  of  sublimated  lobby.  All  weak  parties  would  resort 
to  me  and  there  would  be  exactly  the  same  jealousy  that 
was  excited  by  the  Germans  addressing  themselves  ex¬ 
clusively  to  me.  I  play  the  same  part  in  our  government 
that  the  prime  ministers  play  in  theirs.  The  fact  that  I 
am  head  of  the  state  is  of  no  practical  consequence.  No 
point  of  dignity  must  prevent  our  obtaining  the  results 
we  have  set  our  hearts  upon  and  must  have.  It  is  uni¬ 
versally  expected  and  generally  desired  here  that  I  should 
attend  the  conference,  but  I  believe  that  no  one  would 
wish  me  to  sit  by  and  try  to  steer  from  the  outside.  I  am 
thrown  into  complete  confusion  by  the  change  of  pro¬ 
gramme.  The  programme  proposed  for  me  by  Clemenceau, 
George,  Reading,  and  the  rest  seems  to  me  a  way  of 
pocketing  me.  I  hope  you  will  be  very  shy  of  their  advice 
and  give  me  your  own  independent  judgment  after  re¬ 
consideration.” 

To  Secretary  Baker,  who  wrote:  “ .  .  .  .  You  have  done  this  great 
thing:  May  God’s  blessing  rest  on  it  and  on  you. 

“May  I  add  too  a  word  of  gratitude  for  your  patience  with 
all  of  us  who  have  had  parts  in  the  execution  of  your  great 
vision.  For  myself  I  can  only  say  that  your  constant  support 
and  confidence  and  forbearance  have  been  at  once  my  comfort 
and  my  courage  whenever  the  task  seemed  either  long  or  hard.” : 

“Your  note  .  .  .  has  touched  and  moved  me.  I  wonder 
if  you  know  how  genuinely  and  entirely  I  have  trusted 
and  believed  in  you  and  how  happy  I  am  that  the  trust 
and  belief  have  been  absolutely  justified  by  the  result.  It 
has  therefore  cost  me  no  effort  to  support  you,  and  any 
help  I  have  given  is  more  than  repaid  by  such  generous 
confidence  as  you  have  in  me.” 

To  Secretary  Daniels,  who  had  urged  the  appointment  of  W.  J. 
Bryan  on  the  Peace  Commission:  (see  facsimile  on  pp.  588-9). 
The  President’s  reply  was  marked  “Personal  and  Confidential”: 
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“I  am  sure  you  know  my  own  cordial  personal  feeling 
towards  Mr.  Bryan,  but  I  would  not  dare,  as  public 
opinion  stands  at  the  present  moment,  excited  and  super¬ 
heated  and  suspicious,  appoint  Mr.  Bryan  one  of  the 
Peace  Commissioners,  because  it  would  be  unjustly  but 
certainly  taken  for  granted  that  he  would  be  too  easy  and 
that  he  would  pursue  some  Eutopian  scheme. 

“As  I  have  said,  this  would  be  unjust,  but  I  am  sure 
you  agree  with  me  that  it  would  be  thought,  and  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  confidence  from  the  outset  in  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  Peace  Conference  on  the  part  of  our  people, 
now  too  much  in  love  with  force  and  retribution,  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.” 

To  Secretary  McAdoo,  who  had  sent  his  “very  warmest  con¬ 
gratulations”: 

“That  was  a  mighty  generous  note  you  wrote  me  .  .  . 
and  I  bless  you  for  it.  Take  care  of  yourself  and  do  not 
go  too  fast.” 

To  Secretary  Redfield,  who  had  written  of  certain  problems  to 
be  solved  in  the  next  few  years,  emphasized  the  necessity  for 
retaining  **our  idealism  in  commerce,  and  suggested  calling 
an  international  commercial  conference: 

“Your  letter  .  .  .  dwells  upon  matters  which  have  en¬ 
gaged  my  thought  very  seriously  and,  I  may  say,  very 
constantly  for  many  months  past.  I  doubt  whether  it 
would  be  wise  just  at  this  venture  or  very  soon  to  call 
together  a  commercial  conference  to  discuss  the  best 
method  by  which  the  resources  of  the  world,  our  own 
included,  can  be  correlated  in  order  to  render  the  best 
service  in  the  critical  times  now  at  hand.  Happily,  there 
are  international  agencies  of  conference  and  cooperation 
now  in  existence  growing  out  of  the  war  which  not  only 
can  be  used  but  are  already  being  used  to  consider  co¬ 
operation.  There  is  no  one  matter  which  has  come  up 
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Secretary  Daniels  Urges  Bryan  as  Peace  Commissioner 
A  handwritten  letter  from  Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
to  President  Wilson,  November  14,  1918,  suggesting  the  appointment 
of  William  J.  Bryan  as  one  of  the  Peace  Commissioners.  The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  reply  is  given  on  p.  587. 
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more  often  for  discussion  in  my  Wednesday  conferences 
with  the  little  war  board  I  have  gathered  about  me,  and 
I  have  been  delighted  to  find  the  spirit  of  service  which 
prevailed  in  all  our  discussions.  We  have  not  yet  risen  to 
the  task,  but  I  think  we  are  rising  to  it.” 

To  Andrew  Carnegie  who,  after  congratulating  the  President 
upon  his  share  in  bringing  the  war  to  a  successful  conclusion, 
had  sugpsted  that  the  Palace  of  Peace  at  The  Hague  would 
be  a  fitting  place  for  the  Peace  Conference: 

“.  .  .  .  I  know  how  your  heart  must  rejoice  at  the  dawn 
of  peace  after  these  terrible  years  of  struggle,  for  I  know 
how  long  and  how  earnestly  you  have  worked  for  and 
desired  such  conditions  as  I  pray  God  it  may  now  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  establish.  The  meeting  place  of  the  Peace 
Conference  has  not  yet  been  selected,  but  even  if  it  is  not 
held  at  The  Hague,  I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  present  in 
spirit.” 

To  F.  W.  Taussig: 

The  Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  of  Tennessee,  a  very  serious 
student  of  public  affairs  and  a  very  admirable  man  whom 
I  am  glad  to  call  my  friend,  intends,  I  know,  to  seek  an 
interview  with  you  about  tariff  legislation,  and  I  am  taking 
the  liberty  of  writing  you  this  line  to  tell  you  that  he  is 
worth  while.” 

To  Senator  Key  Pittman^  who  had  asked  the  President’s  advice 
as  to  whether  or  not  he  should  go  abroad  with  Hoover: 

You  put  a  hard  question  up  to  me  .  .  .  hard  because  I 
can  see  between  the  lines  of  your  letter  how  eager  you  are 
to  go  .  .  .  and  because  I  must  say  that  I  think  that  our 
full  fighting  force  will  be  necessary  here  in  the  Senate  in 
the  few  months  that  remain  for  the  present  Congress. 

“For  one  thing,  there  is  going  to  be  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  some  members  on  the  Republican  side  to  cut  down 
the  figures  of  the  revenue  bill,  which  would  certainly  bring 
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bigger  loans  upon  the  country  and  very  serious  financial 
embarrassments,  inasmuch  as  their  thought  that  we  can 
suddenly  rapidly  curtail  expenditures  is  based  upon  ig¬ 
norance  and  the  failure  to  consider  the  enormous  tasks  of 
readjustment. 

“This  is  only  a  sample  of  the  things  that  will  be  at¬ 
tempted,  and  I  hope  with  all  my  heart  you  will  stay  on 
the  firing  line.” 

To  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Sayre,  who  had  written: 
“.  .  .  if  only  those  wretched  elections  were  not  so.  I  can’t  bear 
to  think  of  the  dastardly  trouble  they  will  make  you  and  how 
they  may  prevent  our  clinching  and  making  sure  of  all  we  have 
fought  for.  .  .  .”: 

MY  DEAR  little  GIRL: 

It  was  a  real  joy  to  get  your  letter.  With  Margaret  gone, 
I  feel  peculiarly  bereft  of  my  dear  daughters,  and  any 
news  you  can  send  me  of  yourself  and  your  dear  ones  is 
not  only  welcome,  but  makes  me  very  happy,  particularly 
when  it  is  good  news  such  as  this  letter  brings.  .  .  . 

We  are  all  well  I  am  very  tired,  but  not  too  tired,  and 
not  at  all  dismayed  or  disheartened  by  the  recent  elec¬ 
tions.  I  think  the  Republicans  will  find  the  responsibility 
which  they  must  now  assume  more  onerous  than  joyful, 
and  my  expectation  is  that  they  will  exercise  it  with  some 
circumspection.  I  shall  see  to  it  that  they  are  put  in  a 
position  to  realize  their  full  responsibility,  and  the  reckon¬ 
ing  in  1920  may  hold  disappointing  results  for  them.  .  .  . 

Edith  joins  me  in  warmest  love  to  you,  my  dear,  dear 
little  girl,  and  to  Frank  and  the  babies.  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  my  own  love  for  you  is  without  measure. 

Your  loving  father, 

Woodrow  Wilson 

To  his  old  friend  Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  whose  affectionate  letter 
of  congratulation  had  touched  the  President  deeply.  “.  .  .  .  You 
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must  be  a  happy  man  today,”  Dodge  wrote,  “when  you  realize 
what  you  have  wrought.  May  God  who  has  so  far  led  you  all 
the  way,  continue  to  guide  you  in  all  the  coming  days,  with  the 
great  issues  which  will  engage  you.  .  . 

MY  DEAR  CLEVE: 

This  is  just  a  line  of  deep  affection  and  gratitude.  Your 
letter  has  made  me  very  happy,  but  I  do  not  know  how  to 
answer  it  except  to  bless  you. 

Affectionately  yours, 
Woodrow  Wilson 

To  J.  J.  Jusserand,  thanking  him  for  transmitting  a  friendly 
word  from  M.  Clemenceau: 

“.  .  .  .  It  was  very  delightful  to  feel  that  we  are  drawing 
so  close  together  on  the  two  sides  of  the  water  that  we 
take  the  same  view  of  the  great  public  interest  of  the 
world  with  which  we  are  dealing,  and  that  I  can  count 
with  such  certainty  on  entering  into  complete  cooperation 
with  Monsieur  Clemenceau,  for  whom  I  have  the  highest 
regard  and  with  whom  it  will,  I  am  sure,  be  a  pleasure  to 
work  in  every  way.” 

Telegram  to  David  Lloyd  George^  who  had  said,  addressing  a 
group  of  Liberals: 

“.  .  .  .  No  settlement  that  contravenes  the  principles  of 
eternal  justice  will  be  a  permanent  one.  .  .  .  We  must  not  allow 
any  sense  of  revenge,  any  spirit  of  greed,  any  grasping  desire 
to  override  the  fundamental  principles  of  righteousness.  .  .  . 
The  mandate  of  this  Government  at  the  forthcoming  election 
will  mean  that  the  British  delegation  to  the  Peace  Congress 
will  be  in  favour  of  a  just  peace.  .  .  . 

“In  my  judgment,  the  League  of  Nations  is  an  absolute 
essential  to  permanent  peace.  .  . 

“May  I  not  express  my  sincere  admiration  of  the  ad¬ 
mirable  temper  and  purpose  of  your  address  .  .  .just  re- 


»London  Times  (weekly  edition),  November  15, 1918.  On  December  5th  Lloyd  George 
restated  his  policy,  calling  for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  those  responsible  for  the 
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produced  in  part  in  our  papers?  It  is  delightful  to  be  made 
aware  of  such  community  of  thought  and  counsel  in  ap¬ 
proaching  the  high  and  difficult  task  now  awaiting  us.” 

To  L.  S.  Rowe: 

“....lam  grateful  to  you  for  telling  me  what  you  have 
heard  of  popular  sentiment  abroad.  It  is  astonishing  how 
utterly  out  of  sympathy  with  the  sentiments  of  their  own 
people  the  leaders  of  some  of  the  foreign  governments 
sometimes  seem.” 

To  William  Jennings  Bryan^  a  telegram: 

“.  .  .  .  Grave  responsibilities  and  difficult  tasks  now 
concern  us,  but  the  main  obstacle  is  out  of  the  way.” 

war,  expulsion  and  exclusion  of  enemy  aliens  from  Great  Britain,  and  other  drastic 
measures.  And  on  the  1 1  th,  in  an  election  address  before  a  large  crowd  at  Bristol,  he 
demanded  that  Germany  be  made  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  the  war.  Upon  such  a 
platform  he  was  elected,  by  the  “largest  and  the  worst  majority  that  any  Prime 
Minister  ever  found  behind  his  back  ....  not  so  much  behind  his  back  as  on  his  back. 
Hammond,  C.  P.  Scott  of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  p.  259. 
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On  the  day  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  Justice  Louis 
D.  Brandeis  sent  the  President  a  copy  of  the  following  lines 
from  Gilbert  Murray’s  translation  of  “The  Bacchae,”  for  which 
the  President  thanked  him  “with  such  emotions  as  you  may 
imagine”: 

“O  Strength  of  God,  slow  art  thou  and  still. 

Yet  failest  never! 

On  them  that  worship  the  Ruthless  Will, 

On  them  that  dream,  doth  His  judgment  wait. 

Dreams  of  the  proud  man,  making  great 
And  greater  ever. 

Things  which  are  not  of  God.  In  wide 
And  devious  coverts,  hunter- wise. 

He  coucheth  Time’s  unhasting  stride. 

Following,  following,  him  whose  eyes 
Look  not  to  Heaven.  For  all  is  vain. 

The  pulse  of  the  heart,  the  plot  of  the  brain. 

That  striveth  beyond  the  laws  that  live. 

And  is  thy  Faith  so  much  to  give. 

Is  it  so  hard  a  thing  to  see. 

That  the  Spirit  of  God,  whate’er  it  be. 

The  Law  that  abides  and  changes  not,  ages  long. 

The  Eternal  and  Nature-born — these  things  be  strong? 

“What  else  is  Wisdom  ?  What  of  man’s  endeavour 
Or  God’s  high  grace  so  lovely  and  so  great? 

To  stand  from  fear  set  free,  to  breathe  and  wait; 

To  hold  a  hand  uplifted  over  Hate; 

And  shall  not  Loveliness  be  loved  for  ever?” 
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Baker’s  plans  for  putting,  under  unified 
control,  358;  F.  1.  Cobb  suggests  Wilson 


publicly  express  appreciation  of  Hughes 
report,  when  presented,  360;  foreign  edition 
of  Outlook  held  up  because  of  editorial  in 
U.  S.  airplane  situation,  408;  Wilson, 
Gregory  discuss  Hughes  report  on,  522; 
report  made  public,  536;  'Wilson  thanks 
Hughes,  562-3 

Albany  Knickerbocker  Press:  431 
Aldunate,  Don  Santiago,  Chilean  Ambassa¬ 
dor,  Washington:  loi 

Alexander,  Congressman  J.  W.,  Mo.:  Wilson 
to,  160.  Also  42,  441 

Alien  Enemies:  Wilson  deplores  violence 
toward,  77;  cannot  legally  prevent,  from 
voting,  204;  question  of  removing  “friendly 
Poles”  from  category  of,  223,  275;  Wilson 
warns  Palmer  to  use  power  of  private  sale 
sparingly,  382-3;  Palmer  submits  executive 
order  on  enemy-owned  patents,  564 
Allenby,  Gen.  E.  H.  H.:  414,  440 
Alves,  Rodriguez,  President  of  Brazil:  Wilson 
to,  254-5.  Also  290 

Ambassador  Morgenthau  s  Story:  213,  577 
America  in  the  Struggle  for  Czechoslovak  Inde¬ 
pendence,  Charles  Pergler  (Dorrance  & 
Co.):  81,  391 

American  Army  in  France,  The,  Maj.  Gen. 
James  G.  Harbord  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.): 

233.  426,  542 

American  Defence  Society:  438 
American  Federation  of  Labor:  see  Labor 
American  Industry  in  the  W arid  W ar,  Bernard 
M.  Baruch  (Government  Printing  Office): 
148 

American  Journal  of  International  Law:  458, 
463,  464 

American  Philosophical  Society:  Wilson  pro¬ 
poses  Joffre  as  member,  26 
America's  Siberian  Adventure,  Gen.  William 
S.  Graves  (Jonathan  Cape  &  Harrison 
Smith):  319,  322,  343,  414 
Anderson,  George  W. :  Wilson  to,  519 
Anderson,  Henry  W.:  211 
Andrassy,  Julius,  Austro-Hungarian  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs:  533 
Aniba,  Isabel  C.:  169 
Argentina:  281,  302,  308 
Armenia:  Lansing  telegraphs  London  about 
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Armenia — Continued 

Turkish  policy  in,  70,  308;  Wilson  says 
nothing  practical  can  be  done  at  present 
about  massacres  in,  213;  sympathizes  with 
hopes  of,  251;  Armenia  requests  recognition 
as  belligerent,  515 

Armistices:  see  Peace,  Discussions  of 

Army,  American  (see  also  Influenza  Epi¬ 
demic):  Wilson  eliminates  sentence  ob¬ 
jectionable  to  Jews  from  instructions  to 
medical  boards,  6;  publishes  message  to, 
in  Stars  and  Stripes,  76;  Leonard  Wood 
controversy,  163,  173-4,  178-81,  191-2; 
United  War  Work  Campaign,  329-30,  424, 
501,  582;  army  hospitals,  468 

Conscription:  Wilson  questions  making 
registration  ages  18  to  50;  advises  Crowell 
on,  84-5;  cabinet,  “war  cabinet”  discuss 
army  increase  plans,  no,  112;  Wilson  on 
allowing  credits  for  volunteers,  143;  on 
putting  skilled  railway  men  into  deferred 
class,  156-7,  400;  army  increase  bill  favor¬ 
ably  reported  to  House,  170;  conscientious 
objectors,  182,  337,  355,  356;  Wilson  on 
“work  or  fight”  idea,  193-4,  346,  360; 
man-power  bill,  setting  draft  age  18  to  50 
introduced  in  Congress;  debate  begins;  bill 
passes  House;  Senate;  signed  by  Wilson, 
320,  350,  355,  360,  370;  Wilson  on  effect 
of  new  draft  ages  on  Red  Cross,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
323-4,  337;  on  proposal  to  identify  civilians 
who  are  not  “slackers”,  348,  380;  Regis¬ 
tration  Day,  370-1, 396;  “slacker  roundup” 
begins,  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  379;  Wilson  orders 
investigation,  385-6;  draws  first  number  of 
new  draft,  435;  realizes  danger  of  depleting 
agricultural  labor,  449-50 

European  Service  of:  Wilson  ascribes 
delay  in  U.  S.  program  to  conditions  at 
French  ports,  14;  Wilson,  Burleson  discuss 
mail  service;  Wilson  against  militarization 
of,  20;  on  identification  of  killed  and 
wounded,  23,  29-30;  Balfour  makes  urgent 
proposals  for  help  in  crisis;  Wilson’s  reply, 
52,  56;  Lloyd  George’s  plea  for  further 
reinforcements,  52-3;  Secy.  Baker,  in 
France,  reports  U.  S.  aid  in  crisis,  55-6; 
Military  Representatives  recommend 
temporary  service  U.  S.  units  with  Allies; 
Baker  suggests  approval  with  certain 
stipulations,  Wilson  concurs,  56-7;  Lloyd 
George  stresses  need  for  more  U.  S.  troops, 
57>  59;  Wilson  tells  Reading  will  do  his 
“damnedest”;  plea  for  U.  S.  troops  in 
Italy,  59;  Pershing  promises  Foch  U.  S. 
aid;  Lloyd  George  sends  further  urgent 
message,  60-1 ;  U.  S.  will  send  every  possible 
man,  64-5;  Lloyd  George  appreciates 
Wilson’s  response,  68;  Mrs.  Harriman 
reports  army  conditions  in  France,  to 
Wilson,  71;  Wilson  reports  conference  with 


Reading  to  Baker,  77;  Baker,  Pershing, 
agree  with  British  on  plan;  Wilson  dis¬ 
cusses  U.  S.  program  with  foreign  newspaper 
correspondents,  78-80;  British  report  Bliss- 
Pershing  disagreement,  83;  Wilson  will 
consult  Baker  on,  86;  Baker  suggests  U.  S. 
program;  Wilson  approves;  Lloyd  George 
notified,  approves,  96-7;  Pershing,  Har- 
bord  discuss  U.  S.  program  with  Milner, 
Sir  Henry  Wilson;  agreement  reached,  loi, 
104;  Supreme  War  Council  discusses  U.  S. 
program,  113;  Foch’s  Abbeville  statement 
to  Council  on  use  of  U.  S.  troops;  Council 
adopts  plan  of  Milner,  Pershing,  Foch; 
British,  French  disapprove;  Wilson,  Baker 
approve,  116-17,  Wilson  approves 

sending  small  number  of  U.  S.  troops  to 
Italy,  118;  Baker  says  Pershing’s  judgment 
must  be  followed,  126;  Wilson  receives 
Foch’s  statement  to  Supreme  War  Council, 
128;  over  half  million  U.  S.  troops  in 
France,  129;  Baker  suggests  Pershing, 
Foch,  agree  on  use  of  U.  S.  troops;  Pershing 
so  advised,  134-5,  137;  Bliss  on  muddled 
state  of  U.  S.  program,  137;  Col.  House 
suggests  Pershing  be  relieved  of  all  but 
military  duties,  139,  186-7;  Pershing 

recommends  Abbeville  agreement  supersede 
others,  144;  Wilson  agrees,  180;  Supreme 
War  Council  discusses  U.  S.  program  fur¬ 
ther,  181-2;  Clemenceau,  Lloyd  George, 
Orlando  send  Wilson  urgent  message  on 
Allied  troop  needs;  presented  by  Jusserand, 
185-6,  191;  Foch,  Milner,  Pershing  agree 
further  on  U.  S.  program,  186;  Pershing 
says  U.  S.  troops  must  take  brunt  of  war, 
187;  Baker  agrees  with  House’s  plan  for 
Pershing;  suggests  Goethals,  McCormick 
be  sent  to  relieve  him,  197;  one  U.  S.  regi¬ 
ment  will  go  to  Italy,  208;  Pershing  urges 
increased  U.  S.  program,  217;  Foch,  Per¬ 
shing  maintain  victory  in  1919  depends  on 
100  U.  S.  divisions  in  France  by  July  1919, 
227;  1,019,000  men  embarked  for  France; 
Wilson  delighted,  244,  248-9;  Supreme  War 
Council  further  discusses  U.  S.  program, 
248;  Baker  to  Pershing  on  U.  S.  program; 
suggests  Goethals  take  over  services  of 
supply  (Pershing  disapproves);  suggests 
larger  use  of  Bliss  in  diplomacy,  257-9; 
Baker  disapproves  diverting  U.  S.  troops 
from  Western  Front,  260-1;  question  of 
soldier  vote  in  France,  267-8,  465;  Bliss 
gives  fine  report  on  U.  S.  troops,  289;  War 
Dept,  decides  on  8o-division  program,  298; 
Lloyd  George  says  Great  Britain  may  have 
to  cut  shipping  aid  for  U.  S.  program;  Wil¬ 
son  annoyed,  328;  Pershing  assumes  com¬ 
mand  of  U.  S.  First  Army;  asks  Haig  to 
return  3  divisions  serving  with  British, 
330;  King  George  V  confers  Orders  on 
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Pershing,  Bliss;  disturbed  at  possibility  of 
removing  U.  S.  troops  now  serving  with 
British,  332-3;  Bliss  says  U.  S.  must  force 
tonnage  for  8o-division  program  from  Allies, 
348-9;  urges  Foch  be  consulted  on  program 
necessary  to  end  war  in  1919,  355;  Foch 
says  100  U.  S.  divisions  in  France  by  July  i, 
1919  necessary,  360;  Wilson  congratulates 
Pershing  on  record  of  U.  S.  troops;  Baker 
reports  on,  403-4;  Wilson  thanks  Poincare, 
King  George  V,  for  congratulations  on 
achievements  of,  406-7;  Hurley  urges 
definite  arrangement  for  returning  U.  S. 
troops  after  war;  Baker  reports  Pershing 
expects  more  troops  than  War  Dept,  plans 
on;  Pershing  is  informed  8o-division  pro¬ 
gram  largest  practicable,  421-2;  Pershing 
reports  Foch’s  understanding  of  8o-division 
program,  443;  Foch  tells  Baker  can  win 
the  war  in  1919  with  40  U.  S.  divisions, 
448-9;  troop  shipments  to  continue  in  spite 
of  influenza,  462-3;  White  House  announces 
no  relaxation  in  U.  S.  program,  478;  Bliss 
reports  Allied  attempt  to  minimize  U.  S. 
effort,  indisposition  to  give  promised  help, 
479;  Clemenceau  criticises  Pershing,  494-5, 
520;  more  than  two  million  U.  S.  soldiers 
have  sailed  from  U.  S.  ports,  503;  problem 
of  getting  U.  S.  troops  home,  510,  516-17; 
Wilson  approves  immediate  decoration  of 
wounded  men,  518;  Pershing  asks  350,000 
men  in  Jan.  1919,  523;  calls  for  140,000 
replacements  by  Nov.  31,  543,  U.  S.  troops 
advancing  rapidly  as  armistice  signed, 

Ashurst,  Senator  Henry  F.,  Anz.:  476 
Asquith,  H.  H.:  252 

Aswell,  Congressman  James  B.,  La.:  Wilson 
to,  183.  Also  205 

the  Paris  Peace  Conference,  James  T. 
Shotwell  (Macmillan  Co.):  530 
Atherton,  Gertrude  F.:  371 
Atlanta  Journal:  14 

“Atrocities”:  Pershing  denies  stories  of 
German,  274;  denial  makes  little  Impression, 
2;  Foch  wants  Germans  told  to  stop 
“systematic  devastation”  in  retreat,  or 
incur  reprisals,  386-7;  French  ask  Wilson  s 
views  on  threatening  punishment  for  Ger¬ 
man  “barbarity”  in  retreat,  392-3;  Lansing 
favors  such  action,  431—2;  no  armistice  with 
Germany  to  be  considered  while  German 
troops  continue  inhumane  practices,  477, 
Germany  orders  discontinuance  of  un¬ 
necessary  devastation,  483-4;  suggests 
question  of  alleged  **  inhumane  actions  be 
determined  by  neutral  commission,  493 
Auchincloss,  Gordon:  38,  327,  428 
Auchincloss,  Mrs.  Gordon:  78 
Austin,  Congressman  R.  W.,  Tenn.:  244,  383, 

494 


Austria,  Commander-in-Chief  of  army  of: 

532 

Austria,  Emperor  Karl  of:  2,  14,  46,  81,  218, 

336,  384.  482,  522 

Austria-Hungary  (see  also  Peace,  Discussions 
of;  Relief  Activities  in  Europe;  War, 
Eastern,  Western  Fronts) : 

Possibility  of  Separate  Peace  with:  Col. 
House  to  Balfour  on  Wilson’s  policy  regard¬ 
ing,  2-3;  Balfour  reports  British  steps  taken, 
14,  46;  Austrian  Emperor  answers  Wilson’s 
message  of  Feb.  28,  46-7;  Czernln  does  not 
believe  Wilson  trying  to  separate  Germany, 
Austria,  68-9;  Masaryk  points  out  treach¬ 
ery  of  Austria-Hungary,  218;  Lansing 
favors  dismemberment  of  Austria-Hungary, 
since  separate  peace  with,  no  longer  possi¬ 
ble,  231-2;  Austrian  proposal  for  separate 
peace,  armistice,  522,  527 

Subject  Peoples  of:  Rome  Congress  of 
“Oppressed  Peoples”  meets,  81;  Wilson 
sends  petition  to  Col.  House,  121;  U.  S. 
sympathizes  with  aims  of  Czechs,  Jugo¬ 
slavs;  Italy  advises  caution  in  case  of 
Jugo-Slavs,  136-7;  demonstration  of  Aus¬ 
trian  subject  races  in  Prague;  Wilson’s 
name  acclaimed,  145;  Lansing  on  wisdom 
of  supporting  Jugo-Slav  ambitions,  155; 
U.  S.  sympathizes  with  aspirations  of 
Czechs,  Jugo-Slavs,  177;  Wilson  consults 
Masaryk,  218;  Wilson  on  proposal  to  allow 
Jugo-Slav,  Czech,  Polish  units  in  U.  S. 
army,  221-2;  U.  S.  considers  all  branches  of 
Slav  race  should  be  freed  from  German, 
Austrian  rule,  228,  see  also  238;  Lansing’s 
memo,  on  U.  S.  policy  toward;  Wilson 
approves,  231-2;  Wilson  fears  separate 
recognition  of  Polish  independence  would 
discourage  Czechs,  Jugo-Slavs,  275;  Wilson 
on  Austro-Hungarian  treatment  of,  416-17; 
receives  committee  to  present  resolutions 
adopted  at  recent  meeting  of,  417;  Italian 
govt,  endorses  Jugo-Slav  desire  for  inde¬ 
pendence,  436-7;  Wilson  on  need  for 
breaking  up  Austria,  456;  says  dealings 
with  Austria-Hungary  altered  by  U.  S. 
attitude  toward  aspirations  of  subject 
peoples,  485,  489;  replying  to  2nd  Austro- 
Hungarian  note,  endorses  aspirations  of 
subject  peoples,  491-2;  confused  situation 
of,  at  signing  of  Austrian  armistice,  54I-2, 
547-8,  560;  Wilson  favors  keeping  hands 
off,  542;  urges  subject  peoples  to  restrain 
forces  which  might  discredit  processes  of 
liberty,  553-4;  approves  “Declaration  of 
Common  Aims  of  the  Independent  Mid- 
European  Nations”,  555-6;  says  Italian 
boundaries,  whole  Adriatic  settlement, 
must  be  decided  by  peace  conference,  585 
Axel,  Prince  of  Denmark:  414,  416 
Axson,  Stockton,  brother-in-law  of  Woodrow 
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Axson,  Stockton — Continued 

Wilson:  Wilson  to,  211,  aii-12.  Also,  33, 
46,  72,  99.  120,  196,  238,  241-3,  357,  391, 
400,  455,  514 

‘‘Bacchae,  The’’:  594 
Baerressen,  Admiral:  12 
Baker,  Newton  D.,  Secretary  of  War  (see  also 
Newton  D.  Baker,  by  Frederick  Palmer): 
Wilson  to,  20,  68,  77,  113,  118,  122,  126-7, 
133.  145.  156-7,  174,  188,  197,  219,  219-20, 
226,  248-9,  294,  299-300,  305-6,  328-9, 
346-7,  351,  356,  358,  361,  379-80,  496,  503, 
517-18,  518,  558,  561,  586.  Also  37,  53,  55, 
56,  60,  65,  73,  78,  83,  86,  94,  97,  loi,  104, 
112,  129,  134,  137,  138,  139,  144,  153,  155, 
163,  173,  175,  180,  182,  187,  208,  213,  214, 
217,  222,  225,  227,  231,  240,  242,  244,  256, 
257-8,  260,  261,  267-8,  269,  284,  288,  289, 
312,  317,  319,  323,  332,  335,  336,  338,  344, 
345,  348,  355,  360,  364,  376,  385,  391,  403, 
404,  421,  439,  448-9,  454,  455,  476,  494, 
495,  500,  508,  514,  519,  520,  523,  532,  534, 
536.  547,  549,  576,  578 

Baker,  Ray  Stannard  (see  also  Public  Papers 
of  Woodrow  Wilson,  The;  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  World  Settlement);  i-j,  40,  47,  57,  76, 
172,  174,  215,  241,  242,  243,  345,  459,  465, 
471.  480,  481,  523,  537,  577 
BakhmetefF,  Boris  A.:  4,  196-7 
Balfour,  A.  J.:  2,  4,  5,  14,  27,  29,  33,  43,  46, 
52,  56,  70,  97,  105,  107,  145,  152,  177,  222, 
223,  248,  299,  301,  305,  325,  347-8,  372, 
397,  402,  405,  411,  439,  450,  478,  493,  501, 

509,  527,  532 

Baltimore  Sun:  455,  476 
Bankhead,  Senator  John  H.,  Ala.:  Wilson  to, 
3.  Also  146,  186,  231,  249 
Bankhead,  John  H.,  Jr.:  Wilson  to,  146 
Barclay,  Colville,  Counselor  of  British  Em¬ 
bassy,  Washington:  2,  302,  331,  397,  447, 
456,  478,  501 

Barclay,  Mrs.  Colville:  456 
Barnett,  Maj.  Gen.  George:  12 
Barnhart,  Congressman  H.  A.,  Ind. :  381,  494 
Baruch,  Bernard  M.  (see  also  American  Indus¬ 
try  in  the  World  War)-.  Wilson  to,  6-7,  58, 
129,  163,  168,  245,  281,  409-10,  467,  468, 
558.  Also  4,  18,  22,  36,  140,  215,  294,  311, 
327,  379,  381,  392,  395,  404,  446,  469,  507, 
515,  552,  570,  575,  576 

Bass,  Mrs.  George  B.:  Wilson  to,  157.  Also 
162,  209 

Beckham,  Senator  John  C.  W.,  Ky.:  91 
Bedford,  Alfred  C.:  Wilson  to,  85-6 
Belgium  (see  also  Relief  Activities  in  Europe; 
War,  Eastern,  Western  Fronts);  Wilson 
receives  minister  from,  150,  564;  Herding 
says  Germany  has  no  intention  of  keeping, 
274;  Solf  on  restoration  of,  347;  von  Payer 
on  restoration  of,  398;  Queen  Elisabeth  of. 


to  Mrs.  Wilson;  sends  medal  conferred  by 
King  Albert,  421 ;  coast  of,  reported  cleared 
of  enemy,  488;  Wilson,  Hoover  confer  on 
future  trade  relations  with,  509;  protest 
against  alleged  destruction  of  mines  in,  550 
Belgium,  King  Albert  of:  421 
Belgium,  Queen  Elisabeth  of:  421 
Belin,  General:  220 

Bell,  Congressman  T,  M.,  Ga.:  Wilson  to, 
286.  Also  409 
Benes,  Edward:  482,  499 
Benet,  Senator  Christie,  S.  C.:  Wilson  to,  412, 
427.  Also  273,  301,  383,  421,  472 
Benham,  Edith  (Mrs.  James  M.  Helm), 
secretary  to  Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson:  279 
Benson,  Rear-Admiral  William  S. :  256,  525 
Bergson,  Henri:  72,  215,  233,  297 
Berthelot,  Henri  M.;  215 
Bertron,  S.  R.:  Wilson  to,  96.  Also  37 
Bilbo,  T.  G.:  Governor  of  Miss.:  380 
Birkenhead,  Lord:  59 

Blaine,  Mrs.  Emmons  (Anita  McCormick): 

Wilson  to,  102-3,  1 1 5,  490 
Blankenburg,  Rudolph:  Wilson  to,  28 
Bliss,  Peacemaker,  Frederick  Palmer  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.):  182,  336,  360,  402,  509,  578 
Bliss,  Robert  W.:  423,  425,  428,  430,  551,  576 
Bliss,  Gen.  Tasker  H.  (see  also  Bliss,  Peace¬ 
maker);  s6,  83,  98,  118,  126,  137,  139,  175, 
180,  182,  214,  219-20,  222,  227,  248,  252, 
^S3,  259,  260,  269,  289, 332-3, 335, 336,  348, 
350,  355,  360,  402,  403,  422,  423,  457-8, 
463,  465,  479,  508-9,  520,  547,  549,  578 
Bohn,  Frank:  389 

Bok,  Edward  W.:  Wilson  to,  226-7,  545 
Bolivia:  325 

Bolling,  Bertha,  sister  of  Mrs.  Wilson:  196, 
492 

Bolling,  John  Randolph,  brother  of  Mrs. 
Wilson  (see  also  Woodrow  Wilson’s  Scrap¬ 
books);  160,  196,  279,  346,  357,  391,  492 
Bolling,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  mother  of  Mrs.  Wilson: 
196,  492 

Bolshevism,  Fear  of,  in  Europe:  475,  482,  543, 
553,  560,  565,  578 

Bones,  Helen  W.,  cousin  of  Woodrow  Wilson: 
316,  540 

Bonfield,  Margaret:  71 

Booth,  Mrs.  Maud  Ballington:  Wilson  to,  556. 
Also  186 

Borah,  Senator  William  E.,  Idaho:  Wilson  to, 
486.  Also  21,  208,  235,  320,  347,  475,  540 
Boret,  Victor:  212 

Borglum,  Gutzon:  Wilson  to,  36,  62-3,  92. 

Also  53,  109,  1 17,  122-3,  127,  193 
Borland,  Congressman  W.  P.,  Mo.:  205,  280, 

417 

Boston  Herald:  519 
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approves  war  profits  tax,  314-15;  pleased 
at  good  condition  of  national  banks,  333; 
says  taxation  best  means  for  raising  funds 
now  needed  by  govt.,  334;  favors  financial 
assistance  to  Liberia,  336;  largest  revenue 
raising  bill  in  history  reported  to  House, 
379;  Wilson  approves  more  liberal  policy 
on  shipment  of  gold  to  Mexico,  407;  author¬ 
izes  funds  for  relief  of  Archangel  district, 
4 1 4-1 5;  McAdoo  to  Wilson  on  foreign  ex¬ 
change  situation,  424-5;  McAdoo  urges  im¬ 
portance  of  Congressional  action  on  revenue 
bill,  447;  McAdoo  on  financial  relations  with 
Great  Britain,  France,  involved  in  bringing 
U.  S.  troops  home,  516-17;  Wilson  fears 
Republican  efforts  to  cut  down  revenue 
bill,  590-1 
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Food  (see  also  Economic  Policy  of  U.  S., 
Allies;  Relief  Activities  in  Europe) :  Spreckels 
disciplined  for  refusal  to  sign  Food  Adminis¬ 
tration  contract,  12-13;  Wilson,  Hoover 
agree  U.  S.  must  sacrifice  to  feed  European 
peoples,  16;  Wilson  receives  cattlemen,  23; 
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considers  taking  over  packing  business, 
28;  proposed  commission  to  study  packing 
industry,  42;  U.  S.  wheat  consumption  must 
be  halved  to  supply  overseas  forces.  Allies, 
47;  Wilson  on  problem  of  guaranteed  wheat 
price,  50,  1^4,  259,  276-7,  300-1,  357,  362, 
382;  Hoover  promises  uninterrupted  wheat 
shipment  to  Allies;  meatless  days  sus¬ 
pended,  61;  Wilson  authorizes  packing 
industry  survey,  66;  approves  Hoover’s 
proposed  trip  to  Europe  for  consultation 
with  Allied  Food  Administrators;  Hoover 
sails,  212,  261;  sugar  rations  established, 
310;  Federal  Trade  Commission  recom¬ 
mends  govt,  commandeer  stockyards,  cold- 
storage  plants,  etc.;  Wilson  on,  325,  387-8, 
417;  end  of  wheatless  days  announced,  361; 
Hoover’s  statement  on  wheat  price  with 
Wilson’s  revisions  (facsimile),  375;  Wilson 
suspicious  of  packers,  394-5;  forbids  use  of 
foodstuffs  in  making  malt  liquors,  404; 
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Thomas  on,  25-6,  31;  “war  cabinet”  dis¬ 
cusses  coal  price  to  be  paid  by  railroads,  69; 
Garfield  says  danger  of  another  coal  famine, 
91;  “war  cabinet”  discusses  Railroad-Fuel 
Administration  dispute  on  coal  price  to  be 
paid  by  railroads,  94;  Wilson  on  Railroad- 
Fuel  Administration  dispute,  99-100; 
confers  with  Railroad-Fuel  Administration 
representatives,  107;  asks  vigorous  action 
by  operators,  miners,  to  alleviate  coal 
scarcity,  33 1;  Fuel  Administration  asks 
public  not  to  use  gasoline-driven  vehicles  on 
Sundays,  361;  gasless  Sundays  suspended, 
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Geddes,  Sir  Eric  Campbell:  456 
German-Americans:  Wilson  sends  message  to 
Friends  of  German  Democracy,  28;  deplores 
persecution  of,  78;  unjust  suspicion  of, 
89-90,  13 1;  endorses  education  among,  119; 
regrets  dismissal  of  Dr.  Froelicher,  124-5; 
is  interested  in  “pitiful”  case,  440 
German  Revolution,  The,  Ralph  Haswell  Lutz 
(Stanford  University  Publications,  Univer¬ 
sity  Series,  History,  Economics  and  Political 
Science,  Vol.  I,  No.  i):  517,  543,  576 
Germany  (see  also  Peace,  Discussions  of; 
Relief  Activities  in  Europe;  Russia;  War, 
Eastern,  Western  Fronts) : 
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Germany — Continued 

Attitude  Toward  in  the  U.  S.;  dangerous 
activities  in  the  Americas,  49,  67,  113-14; 
Wilson  on  teaching  German  in  schools,  72, 
102-3,  II J;  on  plan  to  stop  retailing  German 
merchandise,  199-200;  on  use  of  German 
music,  362 

Revolution,  Growth  of;  demoralization 
reported  among  German  people;  mutiny  in 
army,  389;  Herding  says  govt,  will  insist 
on  electoral  reforms,  423;  Foreign  Office 
stresses  need  for  new  govt.,  433-4;  Emperor 
signs  document  granting  parliamentary 
govt.,  435;  Prince  Max  of  Baden,  Liberal, 
succeeds  Herding,  437;  Balfour  says  Ger¬ 
many  must  change  her  “profession  of  faith” 
before  becoming  League  member,  439-4O; 
panic  reported  on  Berlin  Stock  Exchange, 
451;  Wilson,  replying  to  ist  German  note, 
asks  whether  Chancellor  speaks  merely  for 
“constituted  authorities”,  463;  Chancellor 
replies  he  speaks  in  name  of  German  govt., 
people,  474;  Wilson  insists  guarantees  of 
change  in  govt,  be  satisfactory,  478;  3rd 
note  says  peace  offer  comes  from  govt, 
supported  by  “overwhelming  majority”  of 
people,  493;  Swiss  President  thinks  Allied 
demand  for  Kaiser’s  abdication  would 
succeed,  501-2;  Wilson  again  stresses  need 
for  dealing  with  representatives  of  people, 
507;  Chancellor  receives  report  that  Wilson 
thinks  Kaiser’s  abdication  necessary  for 
peace,  514-15;  Ludendorff  dismissed;  last 
Reichstag  session  under  empire,  517;  4th 
note  states  negotiations  conducted  by 
people’s  govt.;  supplementary  memo,  giving 
constitutional  amendments  is  not  published 
in  U.  S.,  520;  Stovall  reports  growing 
ascendancy  of  civil  over  military,  536;  Solf 
maintains  Emperor’s  abdication  necessary 
to  strengthen  Wilson’s  position  in  urging 
just  peace,  537;  German  naval  revolt 
spreads,  543;  revolution  increasing;  Prince 
Max  urges  Emperor  to  abdicate,  572; 
Emperor  abdicates;  Republic  announced; 
Ebert,  Social  Democrat,  becomes  Chancel¬ 
lor,  576;  Bliss  on  danger  of  Bolshevism  in 
Germany,  578;  German  armistice  delegates 
on  danger  of  anarchy,  famine,  579,  583;  new 
govt,  authorizes  signing  of  armistice,  583 
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215,495 
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Labor;  League  of  Nations;  Peace,  Dis¬ 
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Unity  of  Control;  War,  Eastern,  Western 
Fronts)-,  food  shortage  in,  16,  27;  Wilson 
receives  ambassador  from,  33,  59,  64,  66,  86, 
loi,  105,  156,  162,  177,  249,  260,  290; 
disapproves  sending  speakers  to,  4I;  Lloyd 
George  favors  Irish  conscription,  83-4; 
Wilson  cannot  properly  “help  to  guide” 
Irish  matter,  88-9;  Plunkett  advises  Wilson 
on  Irish  question,  iio-ll;  Wilson  deplores 
Mayor  of  Dublin’s  proposed  visit,  120; 
Colonel  House  says  that  British  Govern¬ 
ment  wants  U.  S.  to  pretend  discovery  of 
treasonable  matter  concerning  Ireland,  151; 
King  George  V  to  Wilson  (facsimile);  reply, 
164-7;  Wilson  receives  Australian  Prime 
Minister,  Minister  of  Navy,  177;  British 
Imperial  War  Conference  meets,  208;  Wil¬ 
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246;  W.  H.  Page  tenders  resignation  to 
take  effect  on  his  reaching  Washington,  310; 
resignation  regretfully  accepted,  356-7; 
J.  W.  Davis  announced  to  succeed  Page, 
412;  Wilson  receives  Naval  Mission  from; 
armistice  developments  discussed,  456;  Page 
reaches  New  York,  is  taken  to  hospital,  475; 
Wilson  receives  Educational  Mission  from. 
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480,  483;  Smuts  says,  should  not  pursue 
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190,  191,  197,  225,  231,  257,  278,  279,  282, 
293,  302,  328,  335,  339,  340,  341,  342,  343, 
344,  345,  360,  366,  374,  377,  378,  392,  399, 
41 1,  416,  420,  421,  428,  430,  436,  454,  457, 

458,  461,  462,  464,  472,  473,  475,  476,  477, 
483,  508,  513,  519,  520,  521,  522,  525,  527, 
528,  530-2,  534-5,  541,  543,  546-7,  548,  549, 
554,  557,  559,  561,  565,  572,  575,  578,  582 

House,  Mrs.  Edward  M. :  39,  78,  147, 148,  150, 
339,  340,  341,  344,  345,  428,  430,  472,  473 
Houston,  David  F.,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
(see  also  Eight  Years  With  Wilson’s  Cabinet) : 
Wilson  to,  182-3,  202.  Also  231,  242,  300, 
480,  500,  553,  576 
Howard,  Roy  W.:  535,  559 
Howard,  Congressman  W'.  S.,  Ga.:  60 
Howe,  George,  nephew  of  Woodrow  Wilson: 
66 

Howe,  Louis  McHenry:  265 
Hoyt,  Mary  E.:  Wilson  to,  50-1 
Hsii  Shih-ch’ang,  President  of  China:  Wilson 
to,  471 

Hudspeth,  Robert  S.:  477 
Hughes,  Charles  E.:  Wilson  to,  131-2,  140-1, 
562-3.  Also  112, 156, 157, 193.350,360,  522, 
536 

Hughes,  William  Morris,  Australian  Prime 
Minister:  177 

Hull,  Congressman  Cordell,  Tenn.:  590 
Humphreys,  Congressman  B.  G.,  Miss.:  207 
Hurban,  Vladimir:  320-1 
Hurley,  Edward  N.  (see  also  Bridge  to  France, 
The):  Wilson  to,  12-13,  24-5,  64,  129-30, 
168,  273,  294,  300, 326, 365-6,  379, 390, 393, 
407,  467,  558.  Also  4,  36,  73,  91,  93,  31 1, 
395,  409.  421,  456,  505,  576 
Hussarek,  Baron  von,  Austrian  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter:  282 

Hutchinson,  General:  78,  117 
Hymans,  Paul,  Belgian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs:  456 

Iglesias,  Santiago:  133 
Ignatius,  Kaarlo  B.:  152 


II  Populo  d’ltalia:  459 
Independent,  The:  357 

Industrial  America  in  the  World  War,  Grosve- 
nor  B.  Clarkson  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.):  7 
Influenza  Epidemic:  reported  in  German 
army,  233;  in  England,  243;  Congress 
appropriates  funds  to  fight,  433;  taking 
terrible  toll  in  U.  S.,  443;  Wilson  endorses 
March’s  decision  to  continue  troop  ship¬ 
ments  in  spite  of,  462-3;  reaches  peak,  492; 
reported  over  in  New  York,  550 
Inter-Allied  Labor  Conference:  see  Labor 
Inter-Allied  Parliamentary  Conference  of 
Commerce,  London:  306 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission:  460-1 
Intimate  Papers  of  Colonel  House,  The,  edited 
by  Charles  Seymour  (Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.) :  see  numerous  references 
Ireland:  see  Great  Britain 
Ishii,  Kikujiro,  Japanese  Ambassador,  Wash¬ 
ington:  109,  no,  224,  257,  260,  272,  293, 
297,  312,  317,  360,  496,  505,  540 
Ishikawa,  Y.:  505 

Italy  (see  also  Army,  American;  Peace,  Dis¬ 
cussions  of;  Secret  Treaties;  Ships;  Unity 
of  Control;  War,  Eastern,  Western  Fronts): 
Wilson’s  appreciation  of,  54;  anniversary 
of  entrance  of,  into  war  celebrated,  131-2, 
158;  Wilson  receives  ambassador  from,  186, 
235,  366,  424,  450;  Italy  asks  construction 
of  Italian  transports  in  U.  S.  yards,  350-1 ; 
R.  S.  Baker  reports  excitement  in,  when 
enemy  peace  overtures  known,  459-60,  465, 
471 ;  President,  Mrs.  Wilson  sponsor  N.  Y. 
concert  for  blinTi  soldiers  of,  473;  Italy 
wishes  “strategic  points’’  to  hold  as  pledges 
during  negotiations,  475;  T.  N.  Page  reports 
Wilson  respected,  feared,  by  Italian  public 
men;  adored  by  common  people,  554; 
Wilson’s  proposed  visit  to,  579-80,  582-3 
Italy,  King  Victor  Emmanuel  of:  582 
Ivanowski,  Lieut.  S.  de:  4,  54 

Jacks,  L.  P.:  Wilson  to,  337-8 
Jackson,  C.  S.:  Wilson  to,  71,  472 
Jackson,  Frank  W.;  Wilson  to,  445-6 
Jackson,  Capt.  Richard  H.:  559 
Jacoway,  Congressman  H.  M.,  Ark.:  97 
James,  Edwin  L.:  455 

James,  Senator  Ollie  M.,  Ky.:  Wilson  to, 
230-1.  Also  364,  368 
James,  Mrs.  Ollie  M.:  Wilson  to,  364 
Jameson,  J.  Franklin:  402 
Janin,  Maj.  Gen.  Jules:  410 
Japan  (see  also  Russia):  Wilson  receives  War 
Mission  from,  40;  Viscount  Ishii  presents 
credentials  as  ambassador,  no;  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  proposal  for  inquiry  in,  138,  179, 
224;  Col.  House  reports  to  Wilson  on  con¬ 
ference  with  Ishii,  257;  Wilson  receives  Red 
Cross  Commission  from,  287;  no  U.  S. 
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understanding  with,  as  to  Dutch  East 
Indies,  383;  labor  provocateurs  from,  re¬ 
ported  causing  trouble  in  Philippines,  496; 
Wilson  receives  ambassador  from,  505,  540; 
practical  absorption  of  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway  by,  514;  Marquis  Okuma’s  views 
on  peace,  548 
Jefferson,  Thomas:  29 
Jellico,  Admiral  Sir  John  R.:  26 
Jews:  Wilson  eliminates  sentence  objection¬ 
able  to,  from  instructions  to  medical  boards, 
6;  wants  interest  shown  in  Mass.  Liberty 
Loan  Jewish  Committee,  132;  endorses 
work  of  Weizmann  Commission  for,  in 
Palestine,  372-3;  receives  Jewish  Welfare 
Committee,  424 

Joffre,  Marshal  Joseph:  351,  495 
Johns,  George  S. :  Wilson  to,  545 
Johnson,  Congressman  Ben,  Ky. :  348 
Johnson,  Senator  Hiram  W.,  Cal.:  53,  510 
Jones,  Senator  Andrieus  A.,  N.  M. :  128,  297, 
439 

Jones,  Jesse  H. :  Wilson  to,  I41.  Also  109,  148, 

395,  514,  549 
Jones,  Thomas  D.:  150 
Jowett,  Frederick  W.:  502 
Jowett,  John  H. :  Wilson  to,  106 
Jugo-Slavs:  see  Austria-Hungary,  Subject 
Peoples  of 

Jusserand,  J.  J.,  French  Ambassador,  Wash¬ 
ington:  Wilson  to,  232,  592.  Also  2,  4,  15, 
20,  21,  42,  66,  128-9, 13s,  i37>  154.  J8o,  185, 
191,  207,  215,  236,  238,  269,  272,  280,  292, 
392,  410,  469,  491,  501,  S43 

Kahn,  Congressman  Julius,  Cal.:  86,  209 
Kant,  Immanuel:  348 
Kaplan,  Dora:  367 

Keating,  Congressman  Edward,  Col.:  222, 
462,  480 

Keen,  W.  W.:  26 
Keller,  Kent  E.:  289 
Kellogg,  Senator  F.  B.,  Minn.:  ij8 
Kendrick,  Senator  John  B.,  Wyo.:  20,  207, 
225,  359,  395,  513 
Kenly,  Brig.  Gen.  William  L.:  104 
Kennedy,  J.  L.,  nephew  of  Woodrow  Wilson: 

Wilson  to,  273 
Kennedy,  Joseph  P.:  167 
Kennedy,  Philip  B.:  306 
Kenny,  Edward:  Wilson  to,  486 
Kent,  William:  Wilson  to,  438.  Also  88,  95, 
227,  277,  460 

Kenyon,  Senator  W.  S.,  Iowa:  Wilson  to,  28 
Kettner,  Congressman  William,  Cal.:  320, 
366 

Kilbourne,  Col.  Charles  E.:  173 
Kincheloe,  Congressman  D.  H.,  Ky.:  186 
King,  Senator  W.  H.,  Utah:  35,  103-4,  297 
Kirby,  Senator  W.  F.,  Ark.:  53,  86 
Kirk,  Alexander  C.:  383 


Kitchin,  Congressman  Claude,  N.  C.:  Wilson 
to,  221,  277,  314-15.  Also  12,  13,  29,  139, 
IJ8,  184-5,  231,  257,  276 
Knight,  Admiral  Austin  M.:  241,  259,  310-11 
Knights  of  Columbus:  423-4 
Knott,  R.  G.:  Wilson  to,  301 
Kohlsaat,  H.  H.:  Wilson  to,  234-5 
Konencamp,  S.  J.:  Wilson  to,  205-7 
Koo,  V.  K.  W.,  Chinese  Minister,  Washing¬ 
ton:  299 

Kiihlmann,  Richard  von,  German  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs:  229,  383 

Labor  (see  also  Child  Welfare;  Mexico;  Public 
Utilities):  Wilson  appreciates  Henderson’s 
offer  of  co-operation,  38-9;  U.  S.  disapproves 
unofficial  international  conferences  on 
political  subjects,  43,  44;  Wilson  disap¬ 
proves  plan  for  British  labor  party  leaders 
to  visit  U.  S.,  44;  sends  message  to  Tex. 
federation  of,  54-5;  War  Labor  Board 
created,  80;  Brandeis  considered  as  possible 
Director  General  of  Labor,  108;  Wilson 
approves  U.  S.-Mexican  conference  of, 
if  unofficial,  cannot  himself  attend,  127-8, 
296;  favors  Matthew  Hale,  Henry  Ford  for 
War  Labor  Board  umpires,  129;  War  Labor 
Policies  Board  created.  Frankfurter,  chair¬ 
man,  148;  W.  H.  Page  reports  good  effect  of 
Gompers  Mission  in  England;  R.  S.  Baker 
disagrees,  172-3;  Wilson  receives  Gompers 
Mission,  181;  Wilson  on  “work  or  fight” 
idea,  193-4,  346;  sends  message  to  A.  F.  of 
L.  convention;  to  American  Alliance  for 
Labor  and  Democracy,  202-3;  requests 
Telegraphers’  Union,  telegraph  companies 
to  accept  War  Labor  Board  decision; 
Telegraphers’  Union,  Postal  agree.  Western 
Union  refuses,  205-7;  Wilson  receives  U.  S. 
Employment  Service  delegates,  213; 
Gompers  protests  against  Western  Union’s 
“organization  of  spies”,  215-16;  cabinet 
discusses  Western  Union’s  refusal  to  accept 
War  Labor  Board  decision,  216;  A.  F.  of  L. 
resolutions  on  Mooney,  229-30;  Crosby 
says  European  labor  takes  league  idea 
seriously,  253;  Commercial  Telegraphers’ 
Union  plans  strike;  Wilson,  Burleson  dis¬ 
cuss;  through  efforts  of  Gompers,  Secy. 
Wilson,  strike  called  off,  260;  Wilson 
receives  U.  S.  Employees  Compensation 
Committee  delegates,  276;  cabinet  dis¬ 
cusses  "industrial  army”  question,  281; 
Wilson,  Sen.  Thomas,  discuss  situation  of, 
in  U.  S.;  Secy.  Wilson  is  optimistic  on,  297; 
problem  of  wages,  wage  scales,  300,  308, 31 1, 
321-2,  363—4,  447;  Gompers  will  attend 
British  Trade  Union  Congress  to  help  hold 
labor  to  faith  in  Allied  cause,  336;  R.  S. 
Baker  writes  of  increasing  unrest  of,  in 
England;  says  labor  group,  liberals,  only 
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Labor — Continued 

true  supporters  of  Wilson’s  program,  345-6; 
Wilson  receives  Shipbuilding  Labor  Adjust¬ 
ment  Board,  359;  receives  A.  F.  of  L. 
committee,  366;  Labor  Day  message  to 
people,  376;  urges  strikers  of  Bridgeport  to 
return  to  work,  abide  by  War  Labor  Board 
award;  threatens  penalties  if  not  done, 
400-2;  insists  returning  men  be  reinstated, 
410;  Inter-Allied  Labor  Conference,  Lon¬ 
don,  subscribes  to  14  Points,  414;  com¬ 
mission  of,  home  from  Europe,  presents 
plans  for  educational  campaign  there  on 
U.  S.  labor’s  attitude  toward  war,  424; 
Wilson  on  farm  labor  needs,  449-50; 
Gompers,  labor  mission,  urge  no  favorable 
response  to  enemy  request  for  armistice, 
458;  alleged  conspiracy  among  Ill.  manu¬ 
facturers  to  prevent  War  Labor  Board  from 
functioning,  468;  Wilson  approves  Furu- 
seth’s  views  on  policy  toward  seamen, 

556-7 

La  Follette,  Senator  R.  M.,  Wis.:  30,  34 

Lammasch,  Heinrich:  517 

Lamont,  Thomas  W. :  Wilson  to,  489-90.  Also 
448,  552 

La  Monte,  George  M.:  Wilson  to,  504.  Also 
446,  477 

Lane,  Anne  Wintermute:  see  Letters  of  Frank¬ 
lin  K.  Lane,  The 

Lane,  Franklin  K.,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(see  also  Letters  of  Franklin  K.  Lane,  The) : 
Wilson  to,  182,  309.  Also  l,  20,  480,  483, 

500,  513.  552 

Lane,  Mrs.  Franklin  K.:  483 

Lansing,  Robert,  Secretary  of  State  (see  also 
Peace  Negotiations,  a  Personal  Narrative, 
The;  War  Memoirs  of  Robert  Lansing-. 
Wilson  to,  21-2,  48,  70-1,  95-6,  96,  1 13, 
138,  152,  152-3,  159,  163,  223,  224,  225-6, 
238,  266-7,  274-S.  336,  350-1,  364-5,  376, 
384,  384-5,  414-15, 443-4, 451. 495,  529-30, 
543-4,  550,  551,  558,  561,  572.  Also  2,  4,  8, 
40,  42,  43,  60,  61,  68,  87,  91,  97,  98,  107, 
109,  117,  134,  136,  151,  155,  158,  177,  178, 
181,  186,  196,  207,  208,  210,  228,  231,  232, 
236,  246,  251,  256,  260,  269,  272,  283,  297, 
302,  331,  332,  335,  346,  355,  357,  360,  366, 
378,  381,  383,  392,  397,  402,  404,  411,  419, 
422,  423,  425,  431,  432,  433,  442,  448,  450, 
456,  457,  463,  476,  477,  478,  482,  494,  501, 
502,  505,  513-14,  520,  522,  528,  533,  534, 

535,  536,  547,  549,  553,  554,  555,  559,  560, 
566 

Lansing,  Mrs.  Robert:  357,  456 

Lardner,  Hubert  K.:  88 

Latin  America:  Wilson  addresses  Mexican 
editors  on  U.  S.  relations  with,  195-6;  says 
Costa  Rica  furnishes  test  case  in  relations 
with,  291-2;  hopes  for  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  among  Americas,  303-4;  endorses  plan 


for  Commercial  Congress  at  Montevideo, 

543-4 

Laughlin,  Irwin  B.,  U.  S.  Charge,  Great 
Britain:  477,  480-1,  502,  535 
Law,  Andrew  Bonar:  465 
Lawrence,  David:  Wilson  to,  25,  32,  543 
Lawrence,  F.  W.  Pethick:  502 
Lawson,  Victor  F.:  Wilson  to,  324-5 
League  of  Nations:  Wilson  thinks  not  yet 
time  for  formal  constitution  of;  Col.  House 
recommends  U.  S.  committee  on,  to  meet 
with  Bryce  committee,  17;  Wilson  asks 
Colby  to  discuss  League  to  Enforce  Peace 
meeting  with  Taft;  Colby  reports,  26-7,  49; 
Phillimore  Committee  submits  plan  to 
British  govt.;  Cecil  suggests  co-operation 
with  Inquiry,  37;  Wilson  on  League  to 
Enforce  Peace  “  butters  in”,  38;  Col.  House 
plans  conference  with  Taft,  Lowell,  Root, 
on,  40;  Wilson  approves:  meeting  held, 
43-4,  87;  Wilson  discusses  League  to  En¬ 
force  Peace  meeting  with  Taft,  Lowell,  59; 
writes  Strachey  regarding,  73-5;  thinks 
too  early  to  plan  working  organization  of, 
124;  cannot  endorse  any  special  plan  for, 
146,  334;  committee  on,  appointed  by 
French  govt,  reports,  200;  Col.  House  sends 
personal  views  on,  to  Cecil,  with  Wilson’s 
approval,  23 1;  Axson  urges  Wilson  to  show 
more  appreciation  of  Republican  co-oper¬ 
ation;  thinks  will  help  in  getting  League; 
R.  S.  Baker  reports  British  interest  in, 
increased;  Grey’s  article  on,  242-3;  Wilson 
asks  Herron’s  advice  on  immediate  for¬ 
mation  of,  by  nations  associated  against 
Germany;  Herron  favors;  Wilson  asks  Col. 
House’s  advice;  reply,  245,  259,  266;  Read¬ 
ing  sends  Wilson  Phillimore  report,  249; 
Asquith  on  Wilson’s  service  in  concentrating 
thought  on,  252;  Crosby  says  League  not 
taken  seriously  by  European  leaders,  but 
appreciated  by  socialist,  labor  parties,  253; 
Wilson  asks  Col.  House  to  work  on  consti¬ 
tution  for  League,  261,  266;  disapproves 
co-operation  of  private  U.  S.  group  with 
Allied  committees  on,  275-6;  House  begins 
work  on  covenant;  reports  to  Wilson;  for¬ 
wards  his  draft,  278,  279,  282;  House, 
Reading  confer  on;  Reading  telegraphs 
British  govt,  not  to  publish  Phillimore 
report,  302;  Herron  asks  Wilson’s  attitude 
if  Pope  should  request  establishment  of, 
320;  Wilson  on  Marburg’s  suggestion  for 
immediate  action  toward,  through  Supreme 
War  Council,  327;  Col.  House  disagrees  with 
Cecil’s  ideas  on,  328;  Wilson,  House  confer 
on,  at  Magnolia;  Wilson  thinks,  should  be 
incorporated  in  Peace  Treaty,  339,  343-4, 
430-1;  Solf  says  “knock-out”  spirit  hinders 
realization  of  League,  347;  Col.  House 
advises  immediate  agreement  with  Allies  on 
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covenant  for,  378;  Wilson  sends  covenant 
to  Hduse,  392;  Lloyd  George  favors,  but 
says  Allied  victory  is  only  sure  foundation 
for,  397;  Cecil  on  obstacles  in  way  of  estab¬ 
lishing  League;  urges  need  for  focusing 
opinion  on,  399;  Wilson,  House,  discuss, 
420;  Herding  favors,  423;  Balfour  says  only 
complete  Allied  victory  will  make  League 
possible,  439-40;  German  Chancellor  main¬ 
tains  national  self-determination  of  all 
peoples  needed  for  Wilson  League  program, 
502;  Lansing  considers  Wilson’s  plan  for, 
impracticable,  522;  Wilson  telegraphs 
House  League  underlies  whole  peace  pro¬ 
gram,  529;  cannot  participate  in  settlement 
which  does  not  include,  533;  House  reports 
Clemenceau,  Lloyd  George  want  League  an 
after-consideration,  554;  C.  W.  Eliot  advises 
League  of  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  U.  S., 
France,  Italy,  Japan  be  formed  immediately, 
573 

League  to  Enforce  Peace:  see  League  of 
Nations 

Leffingwell,  Russell  C.:  162 
Leinster:  456,  470 

Lenin,  Leon  Trotsky  (Minton,  Balch  &  Co.): 

367 

Lenin,  Nikolai:  244,  338,  367,  402 
Lenroot,  Congressman  1.  L.,  Wis.:  30 
Leonard  Wood,  Hermann  Hagedorn  (Harper 
&  Brothers):  173,  174.  ^75 
Letters  of  Franklin  K.  Lane,  The,  edited  by 
Anne  Wintermute  Lane  and  Louise  Herrick 
Wall  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.):  2,  20,  500, 
514.  526,  553,  576 

Lever,  Congressman  A.  F.,  S.  C. :  V/ilson  to, 
197-g.  Also  88,  202,  287 
Lewis,  Senator  J.  H.,  Ill.:  Wilson  to,  278.  Also 
33,  ,172.  260,  274,  446 
Liberia:  336 

Liberty  Loans:  Wilson  endorses  3rd  Loan,  17; 
disapproves  interruption  of  Congress  so 
members  can  aid  Loan,  63;  opens  3rd  Loan 
campaign,  Baltimore,  75-6;  investments  in, 
93,  106,  1 1 2,  120,  453,  472;  designates 
Liberty  Day,  95;  Mrs.  Wilson  reviews  Loan 
parade,  Philadelphia,  99;  Wilson  reviews 
Loan  parade,  Washington,  107;  3rd  Loan 
oversubscribed,  120;  Wilson  wants  interest 
shown  in  Mass.  Jewish  Loan  Committee, 
132;  receives  French  “Blue  Devils”,  in 
U.  S.  to  help  Loan  campaign,  140;  names 
Liberty  Day,  414;  refuses  to  speak  in  New 
York  opening  4th  Loan  campaign;  but 
later  agrees,  415-16,  420;  sends  Loan 
message  to  Ark.,  418;  opens  4th  Loan 
campaign  with  N.  Y.  City  address,  430-1 ; 
Loan  is  offered  to  public,  Wilson  appeals 
for,  432,  469,  478;  marches  in  N.  Y.  City 
Liberty  Day  parade,  473; Loan  going  slowly; 
advertising  for,  488;  4th  Loan  closes,  492 


Life  and  Letters  of  Walter  H.  Page,  The, 
Burton  J.  Hendrick  (Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.):  162,  172,  357 
Lill,  Thomas  R.:  387 
Lincoln,  Abraham:  143,  215,  487 
Lind,  John:  Wilson  to,  119.  Also  15 
Linthicum,  Congressman  J.  C.,  Md. :  228 
Lippincott,  Horace  Mather:  Wilson  to,  104-5 
Lippmann,  Walter:  384-5,  527,  528 
Literary  Digest;  174,  371 
Lithuanian  Affairs:  117,  121 
Little,  Riley  M. :  233 

Litvinov,  M.  M.,  Bolshevik  agent,  London: 

371 

Living  Age:  337  . 

Lloyd  George,  David,  British  Prime  Minister 
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recognizes  same  danger,  292,  349;  Hertling 
sends  Wilson  peace  message,  302-3;  Balfdur 
on  lack  of  proper  basis  for  peace  talk;  says 
German  colonies  will  not  be  returned,  325; 
Solf  deplores  “knock-out”  spirit;  resents 
Balfour’s  statement  on  German  colonies, 
347-8;  Pershing  suggests  intimation  to 
Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Turkey,  time 
has  come  for  them  to  yield;  Wilson’s  reply, 
366,  376;  Lloyd  George  on  conditions  of  a 
just  peace;  von  Payer  says  Germany  must 
receive  back  her  colonies;  places  responsi¬ 
bility  for  further  war  on  Germany’s  enemies, 
397-8;  Hertling  hopes  for  reasonable  end 
of  war,  423;  Wilson  outlines  5  points  of 
U.  S.  duty  as  to  peace,  430-1;  messages 
approving  his  address,  432-3,  435-6,  438, 
441-2,  444;  Wilson  wants  U.  S.,  Allies,  to 
have  “temper  of  high-minded  justice”, 
441-2;  neutrals  favor  Wilson  peace,  442; 
British  Union  of  Democratic  Control  sup¬ 
ports  Wilson’s  peace  program,  502;  Prince 
Max  endorses  principle  of  self-determination 
as  required  by  Wilson  program,  502-3; 
Lloyd  George  on  disposal  of  German 
colonies,  528 

Austro-Hungarian  Armistice  Negotiations: 
Emperor  insists  on  peace  in  1918,  336; 
Burian  says  peace  cannot  be  delayed,  367, 
383-4;  Emperor  allows  brief  postponement, 
384;  1st  peace  note  reaches  Washington;  is 
presented;  N.  Y.  Times  reaction  to;  British, 
French,  Italian  reaction  to,  404-5;  Wilson  s 
reply;  Congress  approves,  409;  British  press 
approves,  4I4;  2nd  note,  457;  armistice 
terms  for,  discussed  at  Versailles,  U.  S.  not 
participating,  457-8,  463;  opposition  in 
Senate  to  accepting  peace  overtures  of. 


458;  Frazier  reports  French  govt,  instruct¬ 
ing  press  to  adopt  uncompromising  attitude 
toward,  464;  naval  terms  for,  signed  by 
Military,  Naval  Representatives,  U.  S.  not 
participating,  465;  Emperor’s  Manifesto 
declares  Austria  must  become  federated 
state,  482;  the  Pope  urges  consideration  of 
armistice  request;  Wilson’s  reply,  484-5, 
489;  Wilson  s  reply  to  2nd  note,  487,  491-2; 
Bliss  opposes  putting  peace  terms  in 
armistice,  508,  547;  Emperor  informs  Kaiser 
will  propose  separate  peace,  immediate 
armistice,  within  24  hours,  522;  U.  S. 
cabinet  discusses,  526;  3rd  Austrian  note; 
Masaryk  on,  527;  Supreme  War  Council 
will  transmit  armistice  terms  direct  to 
commander-in-chief  of;  Col.  House  reports 
to  Wilson,  532;  Andrassy  urges  immediate 
armistice,  533;  Allied  Prime  Ministers, 
House,  Foch,  practically  agree  on  terms  for, 
534)  3td  note  will  be  submitted  to  Allied 
govts.,  536;  House  telegraphs  proposed 
final  terms,  54I;  deadline  set  at  midnight 
Nov.  3;  Stovall  reports  disintegration  in 
Austria-Hungary,  543;  armistice  signed,  547 

Bulgarian  Armistice  Negotiations:  see 
Bulgaria 

Fourteen  Points:  ist  German  note  re¬ 
quests  armistice  on  basis  of,  and  subsequent 
pronouncements;  Wilson’s  reply;  German 
government  in  2nd  note  reaffirms  accept¬ 
ance  of,  374, 454)  4^3)  474;  House  urges 
effort  to  commit  Allied  Prime  Ministers  to 
Wilson  program,  377-8;  Inter- Allied  Labor 
Conference,  London,  subscribes  to  14 
Points,  4I4;  Wilson,  Geddes,  discuss,  456; 
2nd  Austro-Hungarian  note  requests  peace 
negotiations  on  basis  of,  and  4  Points; 
Wilson’s  reply,  explaining  changed  con¬ 
ditions  with  regard  to  Point  X,  457,  491; 
Italian  newspapers  publishing,  in  full,  459; 
three  Prime  Ministers  discuss,  466;  T.  R. 
urges  repudiation  of;  Secy.  Baker  calls  his 
actions  “scandalous”,  476,  510,  515; 

Balfour  urges  need  of  Allied  discussion  of, 
478-9;  British  reaction  against,  480-1; 
Italian  newspaper  on  dangerous  vagueness 
of,  493;  Wilson  on  Point  III,  503,  524,  526; 
Col.  House,  Allied  leaders,  discuss.  House 
using  Cobb-Lippmann  interpretation;  Allies 
unwilling  to  accept  14  Points  complete; 
House  says  such  attitude  will  mean  end  of 
present  negotiations;  Cobb-Lippmann  inter¬ 
pretation  telegraphed  to  Wilson,  who 
approves,  527-8,  533;  Wilson  says  no 
difficulty  in  interpretation  of,  if  Allies 
frank,  529;  House  says  Wilson  will  go  to 
Congress  on  issue  if  program  rejected, 
530-1;  Allied  memo,  on  armistice  corre¬ 
spondence,  I4  Points,  sent  to  Wilson,  531-2; 
Wilson  insists  on  freedom  of  seas,  533; 
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telegraphs  for  exact  meaning  of  Allied 
memo.,  537-9;  House,  Lloyd  George, 
Clemenceau,  Hymans  confer;  House  is 
asked  to  inform  Wilson  British  will  discuss 
freedom  of  seas  in  light  of  new  conditions; 
Wilson  accepts;  sends  memo,  to  Germany, 
546“7j  549~50)  S54i  tells  cabinet  Supreme 
War  Council  has  subscribed  to  I4  Points 
with  2  reservations,  553;  House  telegraphs 
Allied  endorsement  is  diplomatic  victory, 
554 

German  Armistice  Negotiations:  Luden- 
dorff  says  war  must  end  by  diplomacy,  334; 
German  military  leaders  discuss  Austrian 
insistence  on  peace;  decide  on  diplomatic 
feelers  after  next  German  success,  336; 
Kiihlmann  tries  to  prevent  Austrian  peace 
move,  383-4;  new  govt,  to  be  formed  in, 
will  undertake  peace  move;  Hindenburg, 
LudendorfF  decide  Germany  must  sue  for 
peace;  so  inform  Emperor,  433-4,  435; 
Ludendorff  urges  immediate  peace  proposal 
without  waiting  for  new  govt.,  440;  von  dem 
Bussche  admits  no  further  prospect  of 
compelling  Germany’s  enemies  to  sue  for 
peace,  443;  Hindenburg  urges  no  delay  in 
peace  move;  1st  German  peace  note,  447,  454, 
456;  new  Chancellor  outlines  peace  policy 
before  Reichstag,  451;  Col.  House  advises 
Wilson  on  ist  note,  454;  U.  S.  press  com¬ 
ment  on,  455;  Wilson,  Col.  House,  confer 
on  reply  to,  457,  461-2;  armistice  conditions 
discussed  at  Versailles,  U.  S.  not  participat- 
‘t*g>  457~8,  463-4;  opposition  in  Senate  to 
accepting  peace  overture,  458;  Wilson's 
reply  to  ist  note,  463;  congressional  reaction; 
Lodge,  Roosevelt  criticisms;  French  re¬ 
actions,  464,  467,  470,  473;  Frazier  reports 
French  govt,  instructing  press  to  adopt 
uncompromising  attitude  toward;  says 
French  are  hurt  that  overtures  sent  to 
Wilson,  464;  naval  terms  signed  by  Mili¬ 
tary,  Naval  Representatives,  U.  S.  not 
participating,  465;  Lloyd  George,  Clemen¬ 
ceau,  Orlando  to  Wilson  on  need  for  advis¬ 
ing  with  military  experts  in  fixing  terms, 
466;  Leinster  sinking  affects  reception  of 
1st  note,  470;  2nd  note,  473-4,  477;  reaction 
m  U.  S.  to,  475-6;  Wilson,  Col.  House 
confer  on  reply  to;  Lansing,  Secy.  Baker, 
Daniels,  Tumulty  called  in,  476-7;  Wilson's 
reply,  477-8;  reaction  in  U.  S.,  479-80; 
Balfour  telegraphs  Washington  on  armistice 
terrns  for,  478-9;  Wilson  tells  cabinet 
armistice  terms  should  be  left  to  military 
experts,  480;  the  Pope  urges  consideration 
of  armistice  request;  Wilson’s  reply,  484-5, 
489;  Jraf  German  note,  492-3;  Wilson  confers 
on  reply  to,  494;  U.  S.  reaction  to,  495; 
cabinet  discusses,  500;  Woolley  reports 


many  consider  3rd  note  a  “trick”;  Garfield 
considers  Wilson  has  won  moral,  military 
victory;  Balfour  fears  Germans  want  con¬ 
ditional  armistice,  urges  Wilson  consult 
Allies,  501;  Wilson  reads  to  cabinet  draft 
of  reply,  505-6;  reply  to  3rd  note,  506-7; 
Bliss  opposes  putting  peace  terms  in  armi¬ 
stice,  508,  547;  T.  R.  urges  Senate  to  insist 
on  unconditional  surrender,  declare  against 
14  Points  as  basis  for  peace,  510-11; 
Hindenburg,  Ludendorff  consider  Wilson’s 
reply  unacceptable,  511;  Foch,  Allied 
Commanders-in-Chief,  consider  armistice 
terms;  Pershing  reports  conference,  giving 
his  own,  Haig’s,  Petain’s  views;  Wilson’s 
comments  on,  514-16,  520-2;  Lammasch, 
Redlich,  Meinl,  warn  Wilson  that  terms  too 
bitter  will  revive  militarism,  517;  House  at 
Paris  sends  Wilson  Foch’s  memo,  on  armi¬ 
stice  terms,  520;  4th  German  note,  520;  Wil¬ 
son  urges  armistice  be  moderate  as  possible, 
yet  prevent  renewal  of  hostilities,  523; 
telegraphs  House,  Benson,  on  naval  armi¬ 
stice  terms  (facsimile),  525;  Allied  Prime 
Ministers  to  Wilson  on  German  armistice 
terms,  532;  Pershing  urges  continuing 
offensive  until  unconditional  surrender 
forced;  adverse  reactions  from  Clemenceau, 
Lloyd  George,  Secy.  Baker,  March,  Wilson, 
53^~3>  536,  561;  Foch  favors  armistice  if 
proper  conditions  obtainable,  534-5;  Lan¬ 
sing  to  Wilson  on  reports  that  German 
military  still  powerful,  535;  Supreme  War 
Council  approves  military,  naval  terms; 
transmitted,  with  ^  memo,  of  observations 
on  U.  S.-German  armistice  correspondence, 
to  Wilson,  549;  Wilson  tells  cabinet  armi¬ 
stice  terms  agreed  on,  552-3;  Allied  memo, 
on  U.  S.-German  armistice  correspondence 
goes  to  German  govt.,  with  notice  that 
Foch  will  communicate  armistice  terms  to 
accredited  representatives,  554;  false  armi¬ 
stice  reported,  denied;  investigation  as  to 
responsibility  for,  558-9;  true  armistice 
negotiations  begin;  German  delegates  set 
outj  559-60;  arrive  Compiegne  Forest; 
receive  terms  from  Foch;  send  report  to 
Berlin,  570-1 ;  Bliss  deplores  time  wasted 
on  terms  while  danger  of  Bolshevism  in 
Germany  increases;  German  delegates  in 
Compiegne  Forest  have  trouble  communi¬ 
cating  with  Berlin;  authorization  to  sign 
armistice  arrives,  578-9;  armistice  signed; 
Wilson  announces,  to  people;  addresses 
Congress,  580-3;  Allied,  Associated  Nations 
rejoice,  584 

Turkish  Armistice  Negotiations:  see 
Turkey 

Peace  Negotiations,  a  Personal  Narrative,  The, 
Robert  Lansing  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.): 
477.  514.  52;i 
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Peek,  G.  N.:  21 

Penrose,  Senator  Boies,  Pa.;  216,  283 
Pergler,  Charles  (see  also  America  in  the 
S^t-uggle  for  Czechoslovak  Independence) : 

391 

Pershing,  Gen.  John  J.  (see  also  My  Experi¬ 
ences  in  the  World  War)-.  Wilson  to,  296-7, 
400,  403.  Also  I,  55,  56,  57,  60,  61,  6s,  70, 
76,  78,  79.  83,  86,  93,  97,  loi,  113,  116,  118, 
122,  126,  128,  134-S,  137,  139,  144,  ISO, 
173)  174)  180,  181-2,  186,  186-7,  19^)  197) 
212,  217,  227,  249,  2S7,  2s8,  261,  274,  288, 
313)  321,  318,  330,  331-3)  344)  366,  371, 
376)  398,  406,  421,  424,  443,  449,  4SS)  494) 
495)  514)  515-16,  510,  S13)  532)  S36,  539) 
543)  561,  584 
Persia:  104 
Peru:  202,  222 

P6tain,  Gen.  Henri  Philippe:  S5)  6s,  118,  49S, 
514)  516,  523)  527)  532,  536 
Phelan,  Senator  James  D.,  Cal.:  Wilson  to, 
143,  246.  Also  37,  87,  107,  3S9 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger:  480,  49S,  577 
Philippines:  496 

Philips,  August,  Minister  from  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  Washington:  26,  48 
Phillimore  Committee:  see  League  of  Nations 
Phillimore,  Sir  Walter  G.  F'.:  37,  200,  249, 
261,  302,  343-4,  399 

Phillips,  William,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State: 

Wilson  to,  120,  272-3.  Also  436 
Pichon,  Stephen,  French  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs:  43,  292,  433,  493,  S32,  560,  S75 
Pickford,  Mary:  73 

Pierce,  Lieut.  Col.  Palmer  E.:  Wilson  to,  7 
Pitney,  Mahlon,  U.  S.  Supreme  Court:  121 
Pittman,  Senator  Key,  Nev.:  Vfilson  to,  511, 
562,  S90-1.  Also  396,  434,  469,  575 
Plunkett,  Sir  Horace:  iio-ii 
Poincare,  Raymond,  President  of  France: 

Wilson  to,  212-13,  406.  Also  53,  321 
Poindexter,  Senator  Miles,  Wash.:  495-51° 
Polish  Affairs:  Wilson  sympathizes  with  Polish 
people  but  cannot  proclaim  Polish  Day, 
133-4;  on  relief  in,  163;  question  of  rem.ov- 
ing  “friendly  Poles”  from  alien  enemy 
category,  223;  Wilson  thinks  unwise  to 
declare  creation  of  free  Polish  state  one  of 
U.  S.  war  aims,  266-7;  disapproves  proposed 
bill  for  recognizing  Polish  independence, 
275;  receives  Paderewski,  Dmowski,  398; 
appeals  come  from  Russian  Poland  for 
protection  from  anarchy  after  armistice 
signed,  475;  U.  S.  recognizes  Polish  army, 
under  Polish  National  Committee  as 
autonomous,  co-belligerent,  542;  Wilson 
receives  Dmowski,  582 

Politics:  Wilson  promises  help  if  possible  in 
fall  campaign,  32-3;  tells  Congress  “politics 
is  adjourned”,  171;  is  increasingly  involved 
in,  189;  asks  Tumulty  to  work  out  plan 


for  urging  Democratic  Congress,  without 
causing  party  bitterness;  Tumulty’s  reply, 
213-14,  216-17;  Marshall  asks  support 
for  Wilson;  recalls  T.  R.’s  appeal  for  sup¬ 
port  for  McKinley,  2i9;'Axson  urges  Wilson 
to  show  more  appreciation  of  Republican 
co-operation  in  war  work,  242-3;  Wilson 
hopes  to  expose  Republican  campaign 
methods,  278;  Taft  accuses  Wilson  adminis¬ 
tration  of  political  appointments;  calls  for 
Republican  Congress,  287;  Wilson  is 
assailed  in  House  for  alleged  political 
activities,  360;  Tumulty  proposes  state¬ 
ment  on  need  for  Democratic  Congress, 
378;  Republican,  Democratic  Congressional 
Campaign  Committees  issue  appeals,  389, 
421;  Wilson  tells  Col.  House  of  intent  to 
make  speech  or  write  letter  of  appeal; 
House  expresses  no  opinion,  420;  Wilson 
goes  to  Princeton  to  vote,  422;  confers  on 
political  situation  with  McCormick,  Cum¬ 
mings,  438;  on  political  propaganda  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  44I;  thinks  unwise  to  “hand¬ 
pick”  candidates,  444;  confers  with  Lament 
on,  448;  suspects  political  object  in  Weeks’ 
resolution  for  Reconstruction  Committee, 
452;  on  partisan  politics  in  Northwest,  460; 
confers  with  Gerry,  Pittman,  Ferris,  Cum¬ 
mings,  469;  with  Chadbourne,  480;  endorses 
bill  against  corruption  in  elections,  485-6; 
discusses  proposed  appeal  for  Democratic 
Congress  with  Cummings,  McCormick; 
with  Cummings,  McCormick,  Tumulty, 
487,  491;  Ogden  thinks  need  for  Demo¬ 
cratic  Congress  should  be  explained  to 
voters,  490;  Sen.  Gerry  urges  Democratic 
Congress,  502;  Wilson  on  Republican 
misrepresentations,  503-4;  will  not  consider 
political  advantage  in  dealing  with  Ger¬ 
many,  506;  Mrs.  Wilson  on  proposed 
appeal,  510;  Wilson  issues  appeal for  Demo¬ 
cratic  Congress;  question  of  responsibility 
for,  513-14;  Republican  leaders  in  House, 
Senate  issue  critical  statement  on,  514; 
T.  R.  on,  514,  523;  N.  Y.  Times  maintains 
T.  R.’s  attitude  lends  justification  to 
appeal,  515;  Clarkson  thinks  “wholly  justi¬ 
fied”,  517;  Wilson  hopes  McLean  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  approves  and  will  say  so,  519; 
chairman.  Republican  National  Com¬ 
mittee,  issues  critical  reply,  522;  Taft,  T.  R., 
appeal  for  Republican  Congress,  537;  C.  W. 
Eliot  says  action  of  Republican  leaders 
proves  Wilson’s  case;  later  writes  Wilson 
appeal  was  unnecessary,  inexpedient,  544-5) 
573;  Hoover  urges  united  support  for 
Wilson,  551;  Wilson  says  President  cannot 
be  “rendered  dumb  on  a  point  of  taste” 
at  critical  moment,  552;  election  day; 
Wilson  gets  returns  over  special  wire; 
Republicans  carry  both  Houses,  552-3; 
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Wilson  appreciates  work  of  Democratic 
National  Committee,  555,  558;  assesses 
no  blame,  is  not  disturbed  by  election 
results,  562,  563;  discusses  results  with 
Cummings;  later,  with  members  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Committee,  564;  has  rallied 
from  disappointment  of  election;  thinks 
results  will  create  obstacles  to  settlement 
of  difficult  questions,  574;  Taft  says  Re¬ 
publicans  will  be  held  accountable  for  use 
of  power  gained  in  elections,  577;  Wilson 
fears  Republican  efforts  to  cut  down 
revenue  bill,  590-1;  will  hold  Republicans 
to  full  responsibility,  591 

Wilson’s  Interest  in  State  Politics:  Tenn., 
23-4;  Wis.,  30,  49-50,  89;  N.  J.,  39-40,  504; 
Ga.,  60,  286;  Tex.,  75;  Me.,  90;  Ala.,  146; 
La.,  188-9;  S.  C.,  197-9;  Wash.,  208-9; 
Mich.,  209;  Va.,  236;  N.  Y.,  260,  262-4, 
383;  Mo.,  271,  327,  393-4;  278;  Ohio, 

413;  Ky.,  419;  Mont.,  449,  469;  Kans.,  490; 
N.  Mex.,  526 

Polk,  Frank  L.,  Counselor,  Department  of 
State:  Wilson  to,  280-1,  2go,  303-4,  313, 
317-18,  318,  326,  330-1,  444.  Also  2,  3,  4,  5, 
8,  15,  20,  21,  27,  200,  285,  288,  292,  293,  297, 
299,  301,  302,  308,  310,  312,  320,  327,  473, 
476 

Poliak,  Theodora:  446 
Pollock,  Senator  W.  P.,  S.  C.:  472 
Pomerene,  Senator  Atlee,  Ohio:  Wilson  to, 
50,  259-60.  Also  8,  395,  436,  479 
Ponsonby,  Arthur  A.  W.  H.:  502 
Poole,  Maj.  Gen.  Frederick  C.:  256,  367,  3845 
397 

Pope  Benedict  XV:  Wilson  to,  484-5.  Also 
320,  489 

Popham,  J.  M. :  13 

Porras,  Belisario,  Minister  from  Panama, 
Washington:  424 
Porto  Rico:  133,  153 

Post  Office  Department  (see  also  Army, 
American,  European  Service  of)-.  Roosevelt- 
Burleson  controversy,  129,  135,  150; 

Wilson  concerned  over  postal  rates,  133; 
Washington-New  York  air  mail  service 
starts,  143-4;  Wilson  on  zone  postal  system, 
184-5;  fear  that  Burleson  will  be  “implaca¬ 
ble  censor”  if  telephone,  telegraph  reso¬ 
lution  passes;  Burleson  denies,  273-4; 
Wilson  on  suppression  of  issue  of  The  World 
Tomorrow,  398-9,  405-6;  on  holding  up  of  a 
foreign  edition  of  the  Outlook,  408 
Pou,  Congressman  E.  W.,  N.  C.:  Wilson  to, 
113-14.  Also  15,  145 
Prager,  Robert  P.:  72 

Preliminary  History  of  the  Armistice,  trans¬ 
lated  by  Division  of  International  Law, 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace  (Oxford  University  Press):  336,  367, 


384.  434)  440,  443)  447)  47°)  475)  484)  515) 
522,  537,  571,  579  _  _ 

Press,  Wilson’s  Relations  with:  see  Wilson, 
Woodrow 

Price  Fixing  Committee:  see  War  Industries 
Board 

Princeton:  422,  512,  546 

Prohibition:  Wilson  considers  wartime  bill 
for,  unwise  at  present,  45;  disapproves 
further  action  on,  in  wartime,  175-6; 
Senate  passes  amendment  to  Food  bill 
making  U.  S.  dry  after  June  30,  1919,  364; 
Wilson  by  proclamation  forbids  use  of 
foodstuffs  in  production  of  malt  liquors, 
404 

Propaganda:  42,  108,  159,  328,  384-5,  579-80 
Public  Papers  of  W oodrow  Wilson,  The,  edited 
by  Ray  Stannard  Baker  and  William  E. 
Dodd  (Harper  &  Bros.):  19,  40,  49,  62,  76, 
95)  149)  158,  169,  172,  177,  196,  200,  251, 
299)  33I)  37I)  376)  404)  409)  41O)  43I)  432, 
436,  439)  446,  4^3)  469)  478,  492,  507)  5I3) 
554)  580,  582 

Public  Utilities  (see  also  Communications): 
Wilson  disapproves  federal  intervention  in 
electric  railway  problem,  270-1,  295-6, 
413-1 5)  440,  447-8,  460-1;  cabinet  dis¬ 
cusses  electric  railway  utilities,  320,  409 
Pulitzer,  Ralph:  Wilson  to,  471,  496 

Quick,  Herbert:  Wilson  to,  396 
^uistconck:  319-20 

Railroads:  see  Fuel  Administration 
Rainey,  Congressman  H.  T.,  Ill.:  69,  117,  244 
Raker,  Congressman  John  E.,  Calif.:  414 
Ransdell,  Senator  J.  E.,  La.:  Wilson  to,  13. 
Also  29,  105,  128,  177,  186,  207,  227,  249, 
281,  377 

Rapley,  W.  R.:  Wilson  to,  115 
Rappard,  William  E.:  159 
Rawlinson,  Gen.  Sir  Henry:  252 
Reactionary  Spirit:  Wilson  thinks  Europe  still 
governed  by,  252;  R.  S.  Baker  says  British 
labor  group,  liberals,  only  true  supporters 
of  Wilson’s  program;  Col.  House  sends 
Baker’s  letter  to  Wilson;  advises  com¬ 
mitting  Allies  to  Wilson  program  at  once, 
345-6,  377-8;  Sen.  Lodge  insists  on  dic¬ 
tation  of  harsh  terms,  355;  Cecil  on  re¬ 
actionary  spirit  in  Europe,  399;  Wilson 
fears  after  war  world  will  return  to  old  days 
of  alliances,  competing  armaments,  land¬ 
grabbing,  428;  Allied  resentment  at  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  Wilson  in  diplomacy,  464, 
481,  482,  p8;  Hurley  urges  Wilson  to  keep 
the  direction  of  peace  negotiations;  thinks 
Allied  peoples  will  force  their  govts,  to 
follow,  505;  Bliss  reports  Allied  demands 
tend  to  increase  with  Allied  successes. 
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508-9;  Sen.  Hollis  on  unsympathetic 
attitude  of  British,  French  leaders  toward 
Wilson’s  peace  program,  512,  533-4;  Wil¬ 
son  fears  U.  S.  on  verge  of  yielding  to  spirit 
of  hatred,  518;  welcomes  intimations  of 
sanity  in  midst  of  “  unwholesome  purposes  ”, 
519;  Lansing  considers  Wilson’s  League  of 
Nations  plan  contains  “too  much  altruistic 
co-operation”,  522;  Wilson  alive  to  dangers 
of  reaction,  530;  Howard  of  United  Press 
reports  British,  French  “Junker  tenden¬ 
cies”,  535;  R.  S.  Baker  says  European 
govts,  give  only  lip-service  to  Wilson 
program;  reactionary  Republicans  also 
against  him,  537;  Lloyd  George,  under 
election  pressure,  calls  for  drastic  measures 
against  Germany,  592-3;  Wilson  says 
certain  foreign  leaders  seem  out  of  sympa¬ 
thy  with  their  own  people,  593 
Reading,  Earl  of,  British  Ambassador,  Wash¬ 
ington;  16,  27,  33,  42,  57,  59,  60,  64,  66,  68, 
77.  80,  83,  86,  97,  loi,  105,  107,  126,  135, 
137.  150.  151.  152,  156,  162,  177,  180,  181, 
225,  228,  237,  248,  249,  256,  260,  269,  290, 
299.  301.  302,  341,  343.  393.  S86 
Reading,  Lady :  66 

Real  Colonel  House,  The,  A.  D.  H.  Smith:  546 
Reconstruction;  Wilson  on  vocational  reha¬ 
bilitation  of  disabled  soldiers,  sailors,  183; 
confers  with  Kent,  Secy.  Wilson  on  land 
settlement  policy  for  rehabilitation,  227; 
considers  formation  of  commission  on,  390, 
453;  resolutions  to  create  Joint  Congres¬ 
sional  Committee  on,  introduced  in  both 
Houses,  432;  Wilson  on  importance  of 
curing  shell-shocked  men,  445;  on  hill  for 
Federal  Reconstruction  Commission  on, 
451-3;  on  disposal  of  property  acquired  by 
govt,  in  war,  467;  Redfield  suggests  public 
works  to  create  employment,  help  stabilize 
conditions,  572-3;  Wilson  thinks  premature 
public  discussion  of  reconstruction  problems 
unwise,  576 

Red  Cross:  Wilson  sets  Red  Cross  Week,  120; 
marches  in  parade,  opens  campaign  for,  in 
New  York  City,  148-9;  clothing  supplies 
for  Czechs,  317-18;  Wilson  on  effect  of  new 
draft  age  on,  323-4,  337;  favors  continuing 
free  freight  shipments  for,  326;  proposed 
militarization  of,  454“S)  Wilson  approves 
proposal  of,  to  send  shipload  of  relief 
supplies  to  Salonika,  513;  thinks  work  of, 
in  Siberia,  must  wait  on  pending  settlement 
with  Japan,  561 

Redfield,  William  C.,  Secretary  of  Commerce: 
Wilson  to,  182,  210-11,  235-6,  294,  306, 
572—3,  587,  590.  Also  26,  186,  231,  310, 
452,  S13.  526 
Redlich,  Josef:  517 

Reed,  Senator  James  A.,  Mo.:  68,  514 
Reid,  Mrs.  Harry  Fielding:  Wilson  to,  19 
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Reinsch,  Paul  S.,  U.  S.  Minister,  China:  152, 
177.  191.  333.  363 

Relief  Activities  in  Europe  (see  also  Russia): 
Clemenceau  to  Wilson  on  Belgian  famine 
conditions,  140;  plans  for  relief  of,  during 
war,  151,  155,  156;  Polish  relief,  163; 
Belgian  coast  reported  cleared  of  enemy; 
arrangements  for  civilian  relief  announced, 
488;  Supreme  War  Council  will  co-operate 
in  aiding  civilian  populations  of  Central 
Powers,  549;  Wilson  asks  Hoover  to  head 
reconstruction  of  Belgium,  558,  561-2; 
Col.  House  urges  Wilson,  on  signing  of 
armistice,  to  propose  formation  of  “Inter¬ 
national  Relief  Organization”;  Wilson 
agrees,  565,  570,  580;  Hoover  asks  food 
relief  arrangements  be  left  until  his  arrival; 
Wilson  agrees,  572;  Hoover’s  appointment 
to  head  relief  for  liberated  peoples  an¬ 
nounced,  577;  Wilson  tells  Congress  people 
of  Central  Empire  will  be  helped  so  far  as 
possible,  582 

Reprisals:  see  “Atrocities”;  War,  Aerial 
Rhondda,  Lord  David  A.  T.:  61,  212 
Riano  y  Gayangos,  Don  Juan,  Spanish 
Ambassador,  Washington:  479,  536 
Rickard,  Edgar:  Wilson  to,  300-1 
Ridley,  Col.  C.  S.:  110 

Robinson,  Senator  Joseph  T.,  Ark.;  Wilson 
to,  138-9.  Also  196,  207,  227,  404 
Rockefeller,  Mrs.  John  D.,  Jr.:  no 
Roden  berg.  Congressman  W.  A.,  Ill.:  360 
Rogers,  Maj.  Gen.  H.  L. :  144 
Rogers,  Congressman  J.  J.,  Mass.:  394 
Romanach,  A.:  154-5 

Romberg,  Baron  von,  German  Minister, 
Switzerland:  514 

Rome  Congress:  see  Austria-Hungary,  Subject 
Peoples  of 

Romjue,  Congressman  M.  A.,  Mo.:  Wilson  to, 

63 

Roosevelt,  Franklin  D.,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy:  260,  262-5,  534 
Roosevelt,  Quentin:  288 

Roosevelt,  Theodore  (see  also  Selections  from 
the  Correspondence  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge)'.  Wilson  to,  288. 
Also  129,  132,  135,  150,  163,  216,  219,  355, 
458,  467,  476,  510,  514,  515.  523.  536,  537 
Root,  Elihu:  4,  40,  43,  49,  87,  132 
Roussos,  Georges,  Greek  Minister,  Washing¬ 
ton:  98,  383 

Rowe,  Leo  S.:  Wilson  to,  157.  204,  438,  593 
Roy,  Lieut.  Commander:  106 
Rucker,  Congressman  William  W.,  Mo.:  23, 
86,  128 

Rumania:  U.  S.  will  not  abandon,  to  Central 
Powers,  1 13;  treaty  signed  between  Central 
Powers  and,  126;  Wilson  on  proposal  to 
maintain  Russian  legation  in,  318;  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Transylvania  urged,  494 
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Russell,  Charles  E.:  424 
Russia:  Brest  Litovsk  treaty,  4;  British  re¬ 
quest  U.  S.  man-of-war  at  Murmansk,  5, 
27;  Trotsky  inquires  about  Allied  help  if 
peace  not  ratified,  12;  treaty  signed  between 
Russia,  Rumania,  18;  Col.  House  suggests 
message  to  Soviet,  Moscow;  message  sent; 
reply,  18-20;  U.  S.  cannot  join  protest 
against  Brest  Litovsk,  but  agrees  in  princi¬ 
ple;  regards  Russia  as  ally,  20-1 ;  conditions 
in,  23;  Soviet  Congress  completes  Brest 
Litovsk  ratification,  32;  Herding  on  Brest 
Litovsk,  35;  Wilson,  Bertron  discuss 
situation  in,  37;  Wilson  disapproves  sending 
additional  representatives  to,  42;  Lansing 
wires  for  Masaryk’s  advice  on,  61;  Wilson 
on  sending  U.  S.  vessel  to  Murmansk,  81-2; 
sympathy  of  U.  S.  for  people  of,  109-10; 
Wilson  tells  New  York  audience  will  stand 
by  Russia;  statement  enthusiastically 
received,  I49;  sympathizes  with  “any 
practical  military  effort”  from  Murmansk, 
Archangel,  if  approved  by  Russian  people, 
175;  Francis  urges  Allied  intervention  from 
Murmansk,  Archangel,  177;  Sharp  reports 
Paris  conference  to  be  held  on  Allied  atti¬ 
tude  toward  Russia,  178;  U.  S.  will  send 
troops  to  Murmansk  if  Foch  approves 
diversion  from  France,  181;  Col.  House  sug¬ 
gests  committee  on  Russian  affairs,  190; 
Pershing  on  danger  of  Germany’s  recruiting 
man-power  from,  197;  Lady  Muriel  Paget 
on  conditions  in;  Wilson  will  ask  Masaryk’s 
advice,  205;  no  change  in  U.  S.  policy 
toward,  207-8;  Foch  urges  U.  S.  force  at 
Murmansk,  Archangel,  under  British  com¬ 
mand;  Secy.  Baker  instructs  Bliss  to 
consult  Foch  further,  questions  wisdom  of 
British  command,  214;  deplores  interference 
in  Russia’s  affairs,  219;  Bliss  consults  Foch 
who  urges  wisdom  of  occupying  Murmansk, 
222;  Wilson  asks  direct  expression  from 
Foch  on,  232;  is  studying  problem  daily, 
233;  on  proposal  to  bring  industrial,  com¬ 
mercial,  financial  exiles  from,  to  U.  S., 
246-7,  272;  Bliss  reports  Supreme  War 
Council’s  decision  in  favor  of  sending  Allied 
forces  to  North  Russia;  U.  S.  asked  to  join; 
Bliss  recommends  concurrence,  253,  256; 
Wilson  holds  conference  on  situation  in, 
outlines  views,  256;  has  been  “sweating 
blood”  over  problem  of,  266;  Wilson,  Secy. 
Baker,  March  confer  on  Murmansk  ex¬ 
pedition;  Bliss’s  views  asked;  reply,  269; 
Wilson  receives  Col.  Botchkarova  of 
Woman’s  Battalion  of  Death,  271—2; 
Wilson’s  aide-memoire  on,  gives  U.  S.  policy 
toward  North  Russia,  demands  statement 
by  all  participants  for  protection  of  Russian 
integrity,  283-5;  Secy.  Baker  disapproves 
sending  troops  to  North  Russia,  284;  insists 


that  Foch  must  approve  before  U.  S. 
troops  leave  for  Murmansk,  288;  British 
proclamation  to  peoples  of,  on  Allied  policy, 
301-2;  Wilson  unwilling  to  discuss  Russian 
situation  with  press  men  at  present,  304; 
British  reply  to  aide-mimoire,  305;  British 
occupy  Archangel,  312-13;  Wilson  on 
proposal  to  maintain  legation  of,  in  Ru¬ 
mania,  318;  lacks  confidence  in  his  own 
judgment  on,  325;  Wilson,  Secy.  Baker 
agree  Russia  must  be  classed  as  belligerent, 
338;  attempt  on  Lenin’s  life  initiates 
“Terror”  in,  367;  Gen.  Poole’s  “high¬ 
handed”  methods  at  Archangel,  367,  384, 
397;  Bolsheviks  attack  British  Embassy, 
kill  Cromie;  London  takes  steps,  371; 
proposal  for  U.  S.,  Allied  protest  against 
“Terror”,  378-9;  4,800  U.  S.  troops  arrive 
Archangel,  381;  Lansing  advises  Wilson  on 
policy  in,  392;  Sisson  documents,  402;  Bliss, 
Secy.  Baker,  disapprove  diverting  further 
U.  S.  forces  from  Western  Front,  402, 
403-4;  violent  elements  of  Bolshevik!  in 
control  at  Moscow,  404;  Lansing  on  U.  S. 
policy  toward  “Terror”,  411-12;  relief 
for  people  of  Archangel  district,  4I4-15; 
govt,  of  Northern  Russia  appeals  for  more 
U.  S.  troops,  417;  no  more  U.  S.  troops  to 
any  part  of  Russia,  423;  Francis  notified 
of  U.  S.  policy,  426;  U.  S.  not  at  war  with 
Bolsheviki,  432;  Wilson  disapproves  plan 
for  U.  S.-Slavic  legion  in,  443-4;  Francis 
urges  taking  Petrograd,  Moscow,  to  end 
“Terror”,  470;  Ukrainian  National  Council 
asks  Wilson’s  aid  in  behalf  of  independence, 
480;  fear  of  Bolshevism  in  Ukraine,  482, 
560,  565;  German  officials  discuss  possi¬ 
bility  of  giving  up  the  Ukraine,  484; 
Wilson  says  interests  of  North  Russia  will 
be  safeguarded  in  any  arrangement  with 
Germany,  495;  U.  S.  will  help  in  winter 
rationing  of  Archangel,  Murmansk;  cannot 
further  support  undertakings  in  North 
Russia,  501;  Bolshevik  desire  to  negotiate 
with  U.  S.,  Allied  powers;  War  Trade 
Board  of  U.  S.  Russian  Bureau  Inc.  set  up 
for  economic  aid  to,  555 
Proposed  Economic  Commission  to:  Lan¬ 
sing  urges  creation  of,  headed  by  Hoover, 
Wilson  suggests  conference,  to  consider, 
210-11;  Col.  House  suggests  explaining 
military  intervention  by  necessity  for 
creating  safe  field  for  economic  commission; 
Reading  approves,  225;  Wilson  confers  with 
cabinet  members  on,  231;  public  funds 
cannot  be  used  for,  235-6;  commission  will 
probably  not  deal  with  Russian  banking 
system,  273;  Wilson  cannot  spare  Hoover 
for  head,  281;  Wilson’s  aide-rnimoire  states 
plan  for,  285;  British  approve  general 
plan  for,  willing  to  co-operate,  299;  Wilson, 
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Col.  House,  discuss;  Wilson  says  military 
forces  should  go  in  before  economic,  343; 
“war  cabinet”  discusses  plans  for,  39J; 
aide-mSmoire  on  U.  S.  plans  for  economic 
assistance  to  Russia,  469-70 

Siberia:  U.  S.  cannot  support  Japan  in 
intervention,  i;  Wilson’s  1st  statement  on 
subject,  not  used,  2;  Italian  govt,  on,  3; 
Wilson  specifies  frankness  with  Japanese; 
Col.  House’s  advice,  4;  Wilson  warns  Bal¬ 
four  of  intervention  consequences;  Balfour’s 
reply,  5;  Wilson’s  2nd  statement  questions 
wisdom  of  intervention,  8,  12;  Supreme 
War  Council  urges  U.  S.  co-operation  in 
Japanese  intervention;  Reading  presents 
message,  29,  33;  Japanese  reaction  to 
Wilson’s  2nd  statement;  Wilson,  Sen.  King, 
discuss  intervention,  33;  Wilson  on  alleged 
embarrassment  due  to  U.  S.  “listening  in” 
on  Supreme  War  Council  intervention 
discussion,  39;  Japanese,  British  land 
forces,  Vladivostok,  73;  Wilson  says  no 
U.  S.  troops  to  land  there,  95;  asks  informa¬ 
tion  on  self-governing  authorities  in 
Siberia,  96;  Balfour  urges  obtaining  Russian 
consent  to  intervention,  97-8;  proposes 
new  intervention  plan,  105;  maintains 
Moscow  no  longer  unfavorable  to  Allied 
intervention,  107;  Lansing,  Ishii,  confer 
on  intervention,  109;  Francis  recommends 
intervention,  117;  Reinsch  suggests  U.  S.- 
Allied  commission  to  reconstruct  Siberia  as 
Allied  factor;  Wilson,  Lansing  on  distinction 
between  intervention  in  Siberia,  in  North 
Russia,  152-3;  Wilson  considers  inter¬ 
vention  via  Vladivostok  impracticable,  175; 
Reinsch  urges  Allied  action  in  Siberia,  177, 
191;  Stevens  of  U.  S.  railroad  commission 
urges  same,  179;  Bakhmeteff  also;  says 
Czechs  could  help,  196-7;  Berthelot, 
Delanney  urge  intervention;  Wilson  is 
reconsidering  situation,  215;  Bergson  urges 
intervention,  233;  Foch  favors,  235;  British 
ask  Wilson  to  defer  decision  until  new 
Supreme  War  Council  proposals  reach  him; 
proposals  presented,  call  intervention 
“imperative  necessity”,  237,  248,  249; 
Czechs  occupy  Soviet  headquarters,  Vladi¬ 
vostok;  Japanese,  British  troops  land;  small 
U.  S.  detachment  lands  to  guard  Consulate, 
240-1 ;  Wilson  holds  conference  on  Russian 
situation,  outlines  views;  Gen.  March 
opposes  Siberian  intervention,  256;  Admiral 
Knight  authorized  to  use  U.  S.  force,  co¬ 
operating  with  Allied  naval  forces,  in 
holding  Vladivostok;  forbidden  involve¬ 
ment  in  political  matters,  259;  Lansing 
confers  with  Japanese  ambassador  on  plans, 
260;  Cecil  reports  British  feeling  that 
intervention  being  “unduly  delayed”, 
261;  Lansing  confers  with  Allied  ambassa¬ 
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dors  on,  269;  question  of  chief  command  of 
forces,  272,  280,  297-8,  322;  Creel  reports 
British  effort  to  force  Wilson’s  hand  in 
intervention  matter,  277;  French  will 
co-operate;  Japan  not  yet  heard  from,  280; 
Wilson’s  aide-memoire  approves  help  to 
Czechs  in,  284-5;  Masaryk  asks  U.  S., 
Allied  aid  for  Czechs;  matter  still  uncertain, 
288,  310-11;  Polk,  Ishii  conferences  on 
intervention,  293,  297-8,  317;  Chinese 
desire  to  participate,  299;  Japanese  affirma¬ 
tive  reply  to  U.  S.  proposal,  312;  new  govt, 
of  Northern  Siberia  proclaimed,  313; 
Wilson’s  statement  on  U.  S.-Japanese 
action  in  Siberia,  316;  British  troops  join 
Czechs  at  Vladivostok,  317;  supplies  for 
Czechs,  317-18,  409-10;  Secy.  Baker  hands 
Graves  (commander  of  U.  S.  Siberian 
expedition)  Wilson’s  aide-mSmoire,  319; 
Masaryk  sends  Wilson  account  of  Czech 
army  in  Russia,  320-1 ;  Graves  appointment 
announced;  Otani,  Japanese,  is  ranking 
officer  of  U.  S.-Allied  expedition,  322; 
Masaryk  appreciates  Wilson’s  decision  to 
help  Czechs,  322-3;  British  appoint  High 
Commissioner  in;  U.  S.  will  not  do  so  at 
present,  331-2;  British  propose  asking 
Japanese  to  send  military  help  to  Czechs; 
Lansing  disapproves,  332,  335;  ist  units, 
U.  S.  expedition,  arrive  Vladivostok; 
cheered  by  people,  343;  Wilson,  Lansing 
confer  on  situation  in,  346;  Japan  explains 
necessity  for  sending  additional  troops  to 
aid  Czechs,  360;  Gen.  Poole,  British  com¬ 
mander,  North  Russia,  instructs  Czechs  to 
take  Perm,  effect  junction  with  Allied 
forces;  Wilson  irritated,  Lansing  protests 
to  British,  367,  384,  397;  Morris  sent  to 
Vladivostok  to  investigate,  381;  Lansing 
advises  Wilson  on  Siberian  policy,  392; 
Bliss  disapproves  further  effort  in,  402; 
Wilson  receives  Janin,  410;  Graves  reports 
French,  British  attempts  to  establish 
Eastern  Front;  Lansing  consults  Masaryk 
who  agrees  plan  unwise,  414,  419;  Morris 
reports  conditions;'  Lansing  to  Wilson  on 
U.  S.  policy  in,  422-3;  Lansing  telegraphs 
Morris  U.  S.  will  co-operate  only  if  Czechs 
retire  eastward;  U.  S.  unsympathetic  with 
certain  Allied  purposes  in,  425-6;  Graves 
reports  situation  in,  439;  British  will  concur 
in  any  U.  S.-Japanese  agreement  for 
railroad  control  in,  447;  Wilson  says  work 
of  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Red  Cross  in,  must  wait 
on  pending  settlement  with  Japan,  561 

Russia,  former  Emperor  Nicholas  H  of:  282 

Ryan,  John  D.:  Wilson  to,  129.  Also  104,  391 

Sabath,  Congressman  Adolph  J.,  Ill.:  Wilson 
to,  530 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  545;  Republic,  431 
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Salvador:  303 

Sanger,  Mrs.  Virginia  Osborn:  394 

Sargent,  John  Singer:  299 

Saturday  Evening  Post:  85,  156,  250,  251, 

417 

Saulsbury,  Senator  Willard,  Del.:  Wilson  to, 
178,  386.  Also  332,  435 
Saunders,  William  L.:  409 
Sayre,  Francis  B.:  119,  225,  315,  3J2-3,  398, 

591 

Sayre,  Mrs.  Francis  B.  (Jessie  Woodrow 
Wilson),  daughter  of  Woodrow  Wilson: 
Wilson  to,  119-20,  124-5,  141,  315-16, 
352-3.  358,  591-  Also  46,  47,  107 
Sayre,  John  N.:  316,  353,  358,  398,  405 
Scheidemann,  Philip:  470 
SchifF,  Mortimer  L. :  424 
Schmedeman,  Albert  G.,  U.  S.  Minister, 
Norway:  335,  442 

Schwab,  Charles  M.:  Wilson  to,  563.  Also 
91,  93 

Schweinitz,  G.  E.  de:  158 
Scott,  Emmett  J.:  Wilson  to,  309-10 
Scott,  James  Brown:  see  Official  Statements  of 
War  Aims  and  Peace  Proposals,  December 
igi6  to  November  igiS 
Scripps,  James  G.:  Wilson  to,  412-13 
Scudder,  Edward  W.:  59,  297 
Sears,  Congressman  W.  J.,  Fla.:  Wilson  to, 
16-17.  Also  13 

Secret  Treaties:  Balfour  tells  Commons  Wil¬ 
son  kept  informed  on,  5;  Polk  declares 
State  Dept,  has  no  knowledge  of  existence 
of,  except  through  reports  in  Bolshevik 
press,  20;  Wilson  on  “open  diplomacy”, 
21-2;  Lansing  says  State  Dept,  has  no 
proof  of  existence  of,  42;  London  Herald 
publishes,  138;  Balfour  tells  Commons  is  as 
frank  with  Wilson  as  with  “any  other 
human  being”,  145;  Senate  defeats  Borah 
amendment  for  public  consideration  of 
treaties,  208;  Balfour  tells  Commons 
British  honor  is  “bound  up  with”,  223; 
Italian  agitation  for  carrying  out  Treaty  of 
London,  493 

Seely,  F.  L.:  Wilson  to,  380 
Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  (Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons):  356, 458, 467,  514 
Semenov,  Gen.  Gregory:  153 
Serbia:  Wilson  favors  Serbo-Croat  national 
aspirations,  27;  sends  Kossovo  Day  mes¬ 
sage,  21 1;  notifies  minister  from,  U.  S.  con¬ 
siders  all  branches  of  Slav  race  should  be 
freed  from  German,  Austrian  rule,  228; 
sends  message  of  sympathy  to  Pashitch, 

307 

Seventy  Years  of  Life  and  Labor,  Samuel 
Gompers  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.):  4I4 
Seymour,  Charles  (see  also  Lntimate  Papers  of 
Colonel  House,  The):  420,  575 


Shafroth,  Senator  John  F.,  Colo.:  Wilson  to, 
178-9.  Also  207,  227,  249,  404,  434,  448 
Shahan,  Thomas  J.:  509 
Shallenberger,  Congressman  A.  C.,  Neb.:  33 
Sharp,  William  G.,  U.  S.  Ambassador,  France: 
Wilson  to,  400.  Also  43,  53,  76,  178,  201, 
318,  433,  448,  470,  477,  482,  541 
Shaw,  Albert:  Wilson  to,  544.  Also  24 
Shaw,  Anna  Howard:  Wilson  to,  147,  184, 
194.  Also  188 

Shaw,  John  L:  Wilson  to,  136 
Sheldon,  Edward  W.:  Wilson  to,  160-1 
Sheppard,  Senator  Morris,  Tex.:  Wilson  to, 
31-2,  45,  175-6,  234.  Also  4,  86,  91,  190,  355 
Sherley,  Congressman  Swagar,  Ky.:  Wilson 
to,  168-9.  Also  4,  33,  40,  71,  144,  158,  218, 
236,  305,  396,  419,  423,  456,  468 
Shields,  Senator  John  K.,  Tenn. :  Wilson  to, 
233-4-  Also  23-4,  224-5,  427 
Shipley,  A.  E.:  Wilson  to,  103,  194-5 
Ships  (see  also  Army,  American):  elimination 
of  shipbuilding  profiteering,  24-5;  Sens. 
Fletcher,  Ransdell,  discuss  shipbuilding 
with  Wilson,  29;  Wilson,  McCumber  discuss 
construction  of  concrete  ships,  40;  Wilson, 
Hurley  confer  on  need  for,  ships  in  crisis,  64; 
Wilson  thinks  people  of  U.  S.  understand 
need  for,  67-8;  discusses  U.  S.  program  with 
foreign  newspaper  correspondents,  79;  con¬ 
trol  of  coastwise  steamship  lines  placed  in 
McAdoo’s  hands,  87;  Hurley  proposes 
Schwab  as  Director  General  of  Emergency 
Fleet  Corp.;  Wilson  approves;  receives 
Schwab;  appointment  announced,  91,  93; 
Tuckahoe  launched,  121;  question  of  ships 
for  Belgian  relief,  15 1;  Wilson  endorses  bills 
increasing  Shipping  Board  powers,  em¬ 
powering  President  to  regulate  ocean  freight 
rates,  requisition  vessels,  160;  helps  lay  keel 
of  Gunston  Hall,  179;  54  steel,  41  wooden 
ships  launched  in  U.  S.,  252;  Wilson  is  in¬ 
terested  in  shipbuilding  progress,  273;  Mrs. 
Wilson  at  launching  of  ^uistconck,  319-20; 
Italian  proposal  for  construction  of  Italian 
transports  in  U.  S.  yards,  350-1;  Wilson  on 
British  attitude  toward  U.  S.  shipping 
program  after  war,  365-6,  393;  on  foreign 
requests  for  specifications  of  U.  S.  ships 
under  construction,  390;  sends  Hurley  re¬ 
port  on  Hog  Island  situation,  407;  issues 
appeal  in  behalf  of  merchant  marine,  439; 
Wilson,  Gregory  discuss  taking  over  of 
North  German  Lloyd,  Hamburg-American 
docks,  Hoboken,  513;  Wilson  appreciates 
war  services  of  shipworkers,  563 
Shotwell,  James  T.  (see  also  At  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference):  529 

Shouse,  Congressman  Jouett,  Kan.:  225,  490 
Simmons,  Senator  F.  M.,  N.  C.:  Wilson  to, 
524,  526.  Also  12,  86,  158,  162,  249,  257, 
276.  355 
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Simons,  A.  M.:  195 

Sims,  Congressman  T.  W.,  Tenn.:  235,  345, 
394 

Sims,  Rear-Admiral  W.  S.:  Wilson  to,  313-14. 

Also  2,  465,  525 
Sinclair,  Upton:  337 
Sisson,  Edgar  G. :  402 

Sixte  Negotiations:  see  Peace,  Discussions  of 
Slater,  G.  H.:  Wilson  to,  54-5 
Small,  Congressman  John  H.,  N.  C. :  Wilson 
to,  362.  Also  104,  186,  285 
Small,  S.  W.:  86 

Smith,  A.  D.  H.:  see  Real  Colonel  House,  The 
Smith,  Alfred  E.:  260,  265,  446 
Smith,  Senator  Ellison  D.,  S.  C.:  4,  172,  218, 
249.  272,  316,  391,  409 
Smith,  Sir  George  Adam:  283 
Smith,  Senator  Hoke,  Ga.:  68,  249 
Smith,  Miss  Lucy  M.:  Wilson  to,  557 
Smith,  Miss  Mary  R.:  557 
Smith,  Congressman  Thomas  F.,  N.  Y.:  19 
Smith,  Senator  William  A.,  Mich.:  273 
Smoot,  Senator  Reed,  Utah:  514 
Smuts,  Gen.  Jan  C.:  I4,  46,  51 1 
Snell,  Congressman  B.  H.,  N.  Y.:  Wilson  to, 
39 

Snowden,  Philip:  223,  502 
Socialists:  U.  S.  disapproves  unofficial  inter¬ 
national  conferences  on  political  subjects, 
43,  44;  Wilson,  Lansing  discuss  proposed 
visit  from  Entente  groups  of,  60;  Crosby 
says  European  .Socialists  take  league  idea 
seriously,  253;  commission  of,  home  from 
Europe,  present  plans  for  educational  cam¬ 
paign  there  as  to  U.  S.  labor’s  attitude 
toward  war,  424 

Solf,  Wilhelm,  German  Secretary  of  State  for 
Colonial  Office,  later  for  Foreign  Office:  347, 
537 

Sonnino,  Baron  Sidney,  Italian  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs:  43,  136,  177,  377,  435,  527, 

532 

Southwick,  Mrs.  Jessie  E.:  Wilson  to,  358-9 
Spain:  47,  50-1,  433 
Spain,  Alphonso  XIII,  King  of:  2,  50 
Speeches  and  Literary  Contributions  at  Four¬ 
score  and  Four,  Chauncey  M.  Depew:  470 
Spencer,  Selden  P.:  271 
Spreckels,  Claus  A.:  13 
Springfield  Republican;  133,  184,  191,  489 
Squier,  Maj.  Gen.  George  O.:  104,  127 
Squires,  Grant:  Wilson  to,  67.  Also  94,  218, 
482 

Stadelman,  Miss:  91 

Stanley,  A.  O.,  Governor  of  Ky,:  Wilson  to, 
368.  Also  448 
Stars  and  Stripes:  76 
Steel,  L.  R. :  199 
Stefanik,  Milan  R.:  499 

Stephens,  W.  D.,  Governor  of  Cal. :  Wilson  to, 
58,  190-1.  Also  186,  230 


Sterling,  Senator  Thomas,  S.  D.:  415 
Stettinius,  Edward  R.:  Wilson  to,  88.  Also 

187,  197.  358 

Stevens,  John  F.:  179 
Stevenson,  Congressman  W.  F.,  S.  C.:  172 
Stewart,  Samuel  V.,  Governor  of  Mont.: 
Wilson  to,  449 

Stimson,  Frederic  J.,  U.  S.  Ambassador,  Ar¬ 
gentina:  308 
Stokes,  Mrs.:  94 
Stokowski,  Leopold:  362 
Stone,  Fred  A.:  147 
Story,  Mrs.  William  Cumming:  42 
Stovall,  Pleasant  A.,  U.  S.  Minister,  Switzer¬ 
land:  Wilson  to,  159.  Also  145,  151,  245, 
259,  280-1,  480,  492,  536,  543 
Strong,  Benjamin:  Wilson  to,  415-16.  Also 
420,  430 

Students’  Army  Training  Corps:  438-9 
Sullivan,  Mark:  544 
Sullivan,  Roger  C.:  144 

Sulzer,  Hans,  Swiss  Minister,  Washington: 

159,  195,  550 

Summers,  Maddin,  U.  S.  Consul  General, 
Moscow:  23,  367,  404 
Supreme  Court:  456 

Supreme  War  Council  (see  also  Army,  Amer¬ 
ican;  Peace,  Discussions  of;  Russia;  Unity 
of  Control) :  British  want  U.  S.  civil  repre¬ 
sentative  at  next  meeting  of,  150;  Wilson 
thinks  inadvisable  at  present,  156;  requests 
Wilson  to  send  representative  to,  466-7; 
Col.  House  sails  for  Europe  to  represent 
U.  S.  in,  483;  arrives,  519 
Svasley,  Mr.:  251 
Swanwick,  Helena  M.:  502 
Sweden:  Wilson  receives  U.  S.  minister  to, 
377;  Austro-Hungarian  peace  notes  trans¬ 
mitted  through,  404-5,  409,  456-7,  491-2, 
5^7 

Switzerland:  Mrs.  Whitehouse,  Committee  on 
Public  Information  representative  in,  108, 
159-60;  Wilson  receives  minister  from,  195; 
German  armistice  correspondence  trans¬ 
mitted  through,  456,  463,  477-8,  492-3, 
506-7,  520 

Swope,  Herbert  B.:  235 
Synon,  Mary:  see  McAdoo 

Taft,  William  H.:  Wilson  to,  270-1.  Also  27, 
38,  40,  43,  49,  59,  87,  132,  14I,  181,  253, 
287,  321-2,  460-1,  536,  577 
Talbott,  Congressman  J.  F.  C.,  Md.:  83,  no, 
228 

Tarbell,  Ida  M.:  Wilson  to,  161-2 
Tardieu,  AndrI,  French  High  Commissioner, 
Washington;  9,  140,  517,  558 
Tariff  Commission:  proposal  of,  to  conduct 
inquiry  in  Japan,  138,  179,  224;  Kent  s 
study  of  European  free  zone  arrangements 
under  auspices  of,  277 
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Taussig,  Frank  W.:  Wilson  to,  552,  590.  Also 
179,  224 

Taylor,  David  W.:  350 
Taylor,  Congressman  E.  T.,  Col.:  109 
Taylor,  Graham:  Wilson  to,  109-10 
Taylor,  Graham  R.:  109 
Taylor,  James  H.:Wilson  to,  18.  Also  179, 180, 
492 

Telephone,  telegraph  systems:  see  Communi¬ 
cations 

Thackwell,  Mrs.  Henry  L.,  cousin  of  Woodrow 
Wilson:  Wilson  to,  63 
Thaw,  Mrs.  Mary  C.:  347 
Thomas,  Senator  Charles  S.,  Col.:  Wilson  to, 
25-6,  dG  122-3.  Also  3,  53,  66,  1 17,  142, 
249>  297,  391,  549 
Thomas,  James  H.:  72,  173 
Thomas,  Norman  M.:  405-6 
Thompson,  Huston,  Assistant  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral:  305 

Thompson,  Senator  William  H.,  Kan. :  72, 1 1 7, 
142,  1 44,  225,  253,  404 
Tiller  and  Toiler,  The:  490 
Tillman,  Congressman  J.  N.,  Ark.:  398 
Tinoco,  Federico:  13,  286 
Tolstoy,  Count:  95 

Trammell,  Senator  Park,  Fla.:  22,  427,  513 
Trevelyan,  Charles  P.:  502 
Trimble,  South,  Jr.,  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives:  189 

Trotsky,  Leon  D.  (see  also  Lenin)-.  12,  105, 
i°7.  I  S3,  338,  367,  402 
Trout,  Mrs.  Grace  Wilbur:  419 
Trumbic,  Ante:  541 
Tuckahoe:  121 
Tucker,  Randolph:  34 1 

Tumulty,  Joseph  P.  (see  also  Woodrow  Wilson 
As  I  Know  Him) :  Wilson  to,  22,  24,  26,  46, 
72,  7S,  77,  78,  86-7,  93,  106,  108,  no,  1 1 2, 
132,  162,  186,  192-3,  195,  199-200,  231, 
271,  278-9,  362,  376-7,  389,  408.  Also  15, 
144,  147,  169,  214,  216,  230,  270,  277,  368, 
378,  383,  427,  439,  441,  462,  472,  473,  475, 
477,  484,  485,  486,  487,  491,  S46,  582 
Turkey:  policy  of,  toward  Armenians,  70,  213, 
308;  Wilson  disapproves  Sen.  King’s  resolu¬ 
tion  for  declaration  of  war  on,  103-4;  Allies’ 
advice  asked  as  to  wisdom  of  U.  S.  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  on;  replies,  117-18;  Wilson  on 
relief  in,  163;  armistice  negotiations,  479, 
509,  510,  536;  Great  Britain,  France,  favor 
liberation  of  peoples  oppressed  by,  560 
Tutt,  Mary  R.:  Wilson  to,  348 

Underwood,  Senator  Oscar  W.,  Ala. :  273 
United  States  and  the  League  of  Nations,  The, 
Denna  Frank  Fleming  (G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons):  502 

Unity  of  Control:  British,  French  agree  Foch 
to  co-ordinate  action  of  Allied  armies. 
Western  Front,  53;  Secy.  Baker  reports 


Foch  chosen  Supreme  Commander;  explain* 
his  authority  to  Wilson,  55-6,  65;  Wilson 
congratulates  Foch,  62;  Supreme  War  Coun¬ 
cil  resolution  on  Foch’s  authority,  69-70; 
Wilson  approves  naming  Foch  Commander- 
in-Chief,  93;  Supreme  War  Council  con¬ 
siders  question  of  Foch’s  authority  over 
Italian  front,  117;  Bliss  stresses  need  for 
supporting  Foch;  Wilson  agrees,  220-1; 
proposal  for  unity  of  control  in  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  310 

Universal  Military  Training,  Proposals  for: 
305-6,  324-5 

Untermyer,  Samuel:  244,  292 
U’Ren,  W.  S.:  105 
Uruguay:  117,  355,  357 

Vail,  Theodore  N.:  455 
Van  Adna,  Carr  V.:  405 
Van  Hise,  Charles  R.:  Wilson  to,  334 
Van  Ness,  Isaac  J.:  Wilson  to,  354-5 
Vanselow,  Captain:  559,  578-9,  583 
Versailles,  Karl  Friedrich  Nowak  (Payson  & 
Clarke  Ltd.):  560,  579,  583,  584 
Vopicka,  Charles  J.,  U.  S.  Minister,  Rumania, 
Serbia,  Bulgaria:  494 

Wadsworth,  Eliot:  Wilson  to,  513 
Walcott,  F.  C.:  534 
Wall,  Bernhardt:  Wilson  to,  268-9 
Wall,  Louise  Herrick:  see  Letters  of  Franklin 
K.  Lane,  The 

Wallace,  Hugh  C.:  289,  421 
Wallace,  Leslie  E. :  Wilson  to,  490 
Walsh,  Francis  P.:  Wilson  to,  270-1.  Also 
321-2,  460 

Walsh,  Senator  T.  J.,  Mont.:  19,  128,  283, 
297,  449,  4SO 

War  (see  also  Army,  American;  Navy,  Amer¬ 
ican):  Wilson  never  says  “Our  Allies’’,  l; 
on  wearing  mourning,  8,  66-7,  147;  sugges¬ 
tions  for  greater  efficiency  in  war  adminis¬ 
tration,  129-30,  135-6,  163,  168,  182-3; 
Pershing  reports  man-power  figures,  261; 
press  men  suggest  statement  by  Wilson  on 
U.  S.  accomplishments,  328;  Bliss  urges 
plans  be  made  for  ending  war  in  1919; 
Wilson  approves,  335-6,  355;  Pershing 
favors  united  action  on  all  fronts  to  hasten 
end  of  war;  his  message  sent  to  Wilson  who 
thinks  unwise,  366,  376;  Wilson  thinks  not 
yet  time  for  legislative,  executive  history  of, 
369-70;  says  U.  S.  does  not  foment  revolu¬ 
tion  in  enemy  countries,  389;  thinks  mistake 
for  everyone  to  crowd  into  war  work,  410, 
437-8 

Aerial:  Germans  bomb  British,  French 
headquarters,  98;  British  hospital  camps 
bombed,  150;  Austrians  threaten  execution 
of  Allied  aviators  carrying  manifestoes; 
Wilson  disapproves  retaliation  threats,  but 
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makes  counter-proposal,  448;  plan  for  inter- 
Allied  bombing  force  endorses  attacks  on 
populations;  Bliss  disapproves,  509;  Secy. 
Baker  files  memo,  against  promiscuous 
bombing  not  dictated  by  military  needs,  549 

Eastern,  Western  Fronts:  1st  new  German 
offensive  begins  March  21,  40;  Allies  “re¬ 
tiring  in  good  order”;  long-distance  guns 
bombard  Paris;  Page  reports  depression  in 
London,  need  of  help  from  U.  S.,  47;  British 
rushing  all  available  men  to  France;  Ger¬ 
mans  advancing  towards  Paris,  53-4;  Ger¬ 
man  long-range  gun  strikes  Church  of  St. 
Gervais  on  Good  Friday,  61;  U.  S.  First 
Division  becomes  part  of  battle  reserve,  73; 
2nd  German  offensive  begins,  83;  Haig 
makes  “backs  to  the  wall"  pronouncement, 
87;  German  advance  checked,  lii,  132; 
U.  S.  troops  hold  35  miles  of  front,  138; 
3rd  German  offensive  begins;  Italians 
launch  offensive,  northwest  of  Trente,  174; 
U.  S.  troops  take  Cantigny,  175;  U.  S. 
co-operation  on  major  scale  begins,  190; 
Germans  approach  Paris;  Sharp  reports 
plans  for  partial  evacuation,  201;  4th  Ger¬ 
man  offensive  begins,  202;  Allies  launch 
counter-offensive;  U.  S.  troops  fight  at 
Belleau  Wood,  205;  Austria  launches  offen¬ 
sive,  214;  U.  S.  troops  drive  Germans  from 
Belleau  Wood,  233;  capture  Vaux,  245; 
Italy  begins  offensive  near  Monte  Grappa, 
248;  U.  S.  troops  exchange  uniforms  with 
Australians,  go  into  fight  without  orders, 
252;  5th  German  offensive  begins,  280; 
Allied  counter-attack,  U.  S.  troops  play 
important  part,  286;  Germans  begin  retreat 
across  Marne,  288;  French  take  Chateau- 
Thierry,  288;  Foch’s  decision  to  “pass  to 
the  offensive”,  294;  new  Allied  offensive 
begins;  Germany’s  “black  day”,  325;  U.  S. 
troops  fight  1st  time  on  Belgian  soil,  374; 
1st  U.  S.  Army,  French,  begin  assault  on 
Saint-Mihiel  salient,  398,  399;  Allied  offen¬ 
sive  launched  on  Macedonian  front,  405; 
Allenby  begins  final  drive  against  Turks, 
414;  1st  American  Army  drive  to  clear 
Argonne  Forest,  426-7;  Passchendaele 
Ridge  falls  into  Allied  hands,  435;  Allenby 
enters  Damascus,  440;  U.  S.  troops  astride 
Kriemhilde  line,  449;  Cambrai  taken, 
Germans  “hard  in  flight”,  467;  German  re¬ 
treat  from  western  Belgium  begins,  482-3; 
Lille  reoccupied,  483;  Belgian  coast  re¬ 
ported  cleared  of  enemy,  488;  last  Allied 
attack  against  Austrians  on  Piave  begins, 
511;  U.  S.  offensive  begins  north  of  Verdun, 
542;  Germany  in  full  retreat  on  3  fronts, 
548;  firing  ceases  on  entire  front  as  armistice 
signed,  583-4 

Naval:  Moldavia  sunk,  158;  German  sub¬ 
marines  attack  shipping  on  Atlantic  coast; 


port  of  New  York  closed,  warnings  sent 
out,  187-8;  New  York  City  street  lights 
dimmed,  191;  Senate  debate  on  defense  of 
U.  S.  coast,  shipping,  193;  Polk  tells  U.  S. 
representatives  in  Latin  America  of  Ger¬ 
man  submarine  activities  off  Atlantic  coast; 
first  mine  in  North  Sea  barrier  laid,  200; 
proposal  for  unity  of  command  in  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  310;  Sims  says  “no  real  naval  war 
going  on”,  313;  U.  S.  protests  use  of 
Norwegian  waters  as  channel  for  enemy 
submarines,  335;  Allies  destroy  Austrian 
naval  base,  Durazzo,  443;  Leinster  sunk, 
470;  German  naval  forces  forbidden  to 
sink  more  ships  on  U.  S.  coast,  474-5; 
Wilson  informed  German  submarines  have 
orders  to  cease  mercantile  war  because  of 
peace  negotiations,  514-15;  Wilson  to  Col. 
House,  Benson,  on  naval  armistice  terms 
(facsimile),  525;  reports  from  secret  source 
that  German  submarines  still  dangerous, 
535-6;  difficulties  with  Austrian  fleet  at 
signing  of  armistice,  54I-2;  practical  cessa¬ 
tion  of  German  submarine  destruction,  548 
War  Department:  67,  319,  344-5 
War  Industries  Board:  Wilson  appoints 
Baruch  chairman  of,  outlines  functions  of, 
6-7;  Brookings  made  chairman.  Price  Fixing 
Committee,  22;  announced,  35-6;  Wilson 
approves  course  of,  in  seeking  agreement 
with  manufacturers  of  wool,  leather,  cotton, 
102;  on  policy  of  Price  Fixing  Committee 
as  to  clothing,  118-19;  Board  made  separate 
administrative  agency  to  act  for  President, 
175;  Wilson  disapproves  increasing  mem¬ 
bership  of  Price  Fixing  Committee,  245; 
urges  consultation  with  War  Industries 
Board  before  creation  of  new  plants,  295; 
suggests  no  use  of  commandeering  power 
without  consultation  with,  379;  Wilson, 
Brookings,  discuss  matters  under  considera¬ 
tion  by  Price  Fixing  Committee,  448 
War  Labor  Board:  see  Labor 
War  Memoirs  oj  David  Lloyd  George  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.):  33,  53,  57,  61,  65,  81,  83,  86, 
97,  116,  182,  345,  456,  470,  511 
War  Memoirs  of  Robert  Lansing  (Bobbs- 
Merrill  Co.):  232 

War,  The  World  and  Wilson,  The,  George 
Creel  (Harper  &  Bros.):  514 
War  Trade  Board:  118 
Warburg,  Paul  M.:  Wilson  to,  328-9 
Warfield,  Lewis:  Wilson  to,  287 
Warner,  Charles  D.:  46 
Washington,  George:  251 
Washington  Posh  7,  82,  319,  431,  473,  502, 
519;  Times,  6 
Water  Power:  88,  94,  362 
Waterways:  15 

Watkins,  Congressman  J.  T.,  La.:  Wilson  to, 
188-9 
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Weaver,  Congressman  Zebulon,  N.  C.:  19 
Webb,  Congressman  E.  Y.,  N.  C.:  117 
Weeks,  Senator  John  W.,  Mass.:  108,  432, 
451-2 

Weizman,  Chaim:  372-3 
Wekerle,  Alexander,  Hungarian  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter:  282 

Wells,  E.  H.:  126 
Wells,  Hugh:  469 
Welsh,  Herbert:  Wilson  to,  131 
Welty,  Congressman  B.  F.,  Ohio:  Wilson  to, 
67.  Also  462 

Wemyss,  Admiral  R.  E. :  570,  583 
Wescott,  John  W.:  Wilson  to,  139,  444.  Also 
269 

Wessel,  H.:  119 
West,  Austin:  223 

Weygand,  Gen.  Maxime:  182,  570,  571 
Whaley,  Congressman  R.  S.,  S.  C.:  no 
Wheeler,  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  B.:  4 
Wheeler,  H.  A.:  Wilson  to,  453.  Also  513 
Whigham,  Gen.  Sir  Robert:  78 
Whipple,  Sherman  L.:  Wilson  to,  530 
White,  Frank  B.:  Wilson  to,  17 
White,  Henry:  162 

Whitehouse,  Mrs.  Norman  de  R. :  Wilson  to, 
160.  Also  108,  159 
Whitehouse,  Sheldon:  482 
Whitin,  E.  S.:  191,  272 
Whitman,  Charles  S.,  Governor  of  N.  Y. :  264 
Wickersham,  George  W. :  475 
Wilfley,  Senator  X.  P.,  Mo.:  128,  381 
Willard,  Joseph  E.,  U.  S.  Ambassador,  Spain: 
433 

Williams,  Senator  John  Sharp,  Miss.:  Wilson 
to,  267,  267-8,  282-3,  396,  453,  485,  489, 
511-12.  Also  377,  479,  488 
Williams,  Mrs.  John  Sharp:  283 
Williams,  John  Skelton,  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency:  Wilson  to,  290-1,  295-6,  333 
Wilson,  Alice,  niece  of  Woodrow  Wilson:  320, 
322 

Wilson,  Ellen  Axson:  158,  243 
Wilson,  Frank  R.:  112 
Wilson,  Field-Marshal  Sir  Henry:  47,  loi 
Wilson,  Rear-Admiral  Henry  B.:  559 
Wilson,  Hugh  R.,  U.  S.  Charge,  Switzerland: 

1 51 

Wilson,  Margaret  W.,  daughter  of  Woodrow 
Wilson:  58,  63,  119-20,  125,  141,  190,  302, 
316,  428,  430,  472,  493,  540,  591 
Wilson,  P.  W.:  80 

Wilson,  William  B.,  Secretary  of  Labor:  Wil¬ 
son  to,  61-2,  129,  182,  294,  31 1,  321-2, 
363-4.  Also  108,  193,  200,  205,  207,  227, 
231,  260,  297,  300,  308,  322,  410,  421,  442, 
514,  534,  556 
Wilson,  Woodrow: 

Academic  Honors:  honorary  degree  from 
Cambridge  University,  England,  103,  194- 
5;  associate  membership  of  Institute  of 


France,  216,  320;  honorary  degree  from 
University  of  Paris,  272-3;  degree  of  Doctor 
Honoris  Causa  from  Royal  Institute  of 
Superior  Studies,  Florence,  Italy,  274-5; 
membership  in  Royal  Academia  dei  Lincei, 
Rome,  354;  cannot  decline  degree  from 
Oxford,  but  unable  to  deliver  Romanes 
address,  585 

Addresses:  opening  3rd  Liberty  Loan 
campaign,  Baltimore  (“Force  to  the  ut¬ 
most”),  75-6;  to  foreign  newspaper  corres¬ 
pondents,  78-80;  opening  Red  Cross  cam¬ 
paign,  New  York  City,  149;  before  Con¬ 
gress,  in  behalf  of  tax  legislation,  171;  at 
50th  anniversary  of  Central  Presbyterian 
Church,  Washington,  180;  to  Mexican  edi¬ 
tors,  at  the  White  House,  195-6;  at  Mt. 
Vernon,  on  the  4th  of  July,  250-1 ;  opening 
4th  Liberty  Loan  campaign.  New  York 
City,  430-1 ;  before  the  Senate,  in  behalf  of 
woman  suffrage,  436;  to  a  group  of  suffrage 
leaders,  at  the  White  House,  446;  before 
Congress,  announcing  the  signing  of  the 
armistice,  581-2 

Criticisms  oj  (see  also  Politics):  bitter 
attack  on  administration  in  Senate,  53; 
Leonard  Wood  controversy,  163,  173-4, 
178-81,  191-2;  Wilson  thinks  slanders 
against  himself  do  no  harm,  358-9;  Rep. 
Ferris  says  none  but  enemies  of  Republic 
call  Wilson  dictator,  376;  T.  R.  urges  re¬ 
pudiation  of  14  Points;  says  Wilson  “dan¬ 
gerously  near”  to  treacherous  diplomacy; 
assails  Wilson’s  conduct  of  war,  476,  510, 
523;  Secy.  Baker  calls  T.  R.’s  conduct 
“scandalous”;  N.  Y.  Times  criticises  T.  R., 

S15 

Leadership  oJ  Allied,  Associated  Cause: 
Mrs.  Harriman,  back  from  Europe,  reports 
desire  for  Wilson’s  leadership,  72;  Wilson 
finds  difficulty  in  convincing  foreign  minis¬ 
ters,  peoples  that  U.  S.  purposes,  ideals  are 
unselfish,  106;  has  misgivings  about  ex¬ 
pectations  of  European  peoples,  154;  W.  H. 
Page  reports  excellent  effect  of  Wilson’s 
speeches  in  England,  162;  R.  S.  Baker,  in 
London,  records  great  interest  in  Wilson’s 
leadership,  215;  Asquith  on  world  debt  to 
Wilson  as  leader,  252;  Jusserand  says  Wil¬ 
son’s  judgment  on  “international  ethics” 
carries  much  weight,  393;  Mrs.  Sanger, 
recently  in  France,  reports  Wilson  “greatest 
individual  force”  in  world  at  present,  394; 
Allied  resentment  at  preponderance  of 
Wilson  in  diplomacy,  464,  481,  482,  528; 
Bliss  reports  those  who  want  “rational  solu¬ 
tion”  consider  Wilson  only  hope,  508-9; 
Mark  Sullivan  reports  Wilson’s  strength  in 
Great  Britain,  France;  Albert  Shaw  reports 
enthusiasm  for  Wilson’s  leadership  in 
England,  544;  Bok  reports  Wilson’s  “pre- 
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dominating  prominence”  in  Great  Britain, 
France,  545;  T.  N.  Page  reports  Wilson 
respected,  feared,  by  Italian  public  men; 
adored  by  common  people,  554;  R.  S. 
Baker,  in  Paris,  says  whole  world  turning 
to  Wilson,  577 

Personal:  editorials  on  completion  of  five 
years  in  presidency,  5-6,  14;  Lawrence’s 
proposal  for  article  on  executive  work,  25, 
32;  Wilson  objects  to  naming  a  society 
“Wilsonians  of  America”,  33-4;  relations 
with  “war  cabinet”,  36-7;  thinks  biography 
of  himself  unwise  at  present,  51;  defends 
Creel  when  under  criticism,  83,  156;  likes 
personal  touch  with  associates,  88;  invest¬ 
ments,  93,  1 1 2,  120,  453,  472;  cannot  leave 
Washington  for  long  in  critical  times,  94, 
304-5;  burns  his  hand  badly  while  inspect¬ 
ing  an  English  tank;  references  to,  96-7, 
103,  107,  115-16,  119-20,  1 21-2,  I4I;  atti¬ 
tude  toward  Society  of  Friends,  104-5; 
trusts  department  heads  to  manage  own 
subordinates,  136;  on  Day  of  Prayer,  136, 
347;  disapproves  proposed  “conduct  of 
war”  committee,  142-4;  spends  week  end  in 
New  York  City,  147-50;  dislikes  Sunday 
meetings,  162;  urges  national  thrift  move¬ 
ment,  177;  disapproves  Bok’s  proposal  for 
article  on  “A  Sunday  with  the  President”, 
226;  sends  message  to  teachers,  238-40;  has 
long,  intimate  conversation  with  Axson, 
241-3;  entertains  foreign-language  groups 
on  trip  to  Mount  Vernon,  249-51;  is  “very 
tired”  but  well,  266;  objects  to  etching  of 
himself  in  uniform,  since  military  power 
subordinate  to  civil,  268-9;  unwilling  to 
appoint  relatives  to  public  service,  2731 
refuses  special  privilege  from  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration,  278-9;  street  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
named  after  him,  290;  Wilson  is  proud  of 
U.  S.  troops  in  France,  297;  unwilling  to 
have  certain  essays  in  An  Old  Master  re¬ 
published,  306-7;  on  maintaining  schools  at 
normal  efficiency  during  war,  309;  Navy 
fears  to  have  Wilson  cross  open  waters  in 
Mayflower  because  of  submarines,  315-16; 
Wilson’s  niece  is  married  at  White  House, 
322;  President,  Mrs,  Wilson  take  short 
vacation  at  Magnolia,  335,  339~4L  343“^; 
Wilson  approves  Jacks’s  article  “Wilsons 
War  Mind”,  337-8;  thinks  unwise  to  issue 
call  to  Sunday  schools,  354-5;  Rep.  Decker 
finds  Wilson  “gentle  and  magnanimous”, 
359;  Wilson  decides  against  Western  trip, 
378,  387,  391;  saddened  by  praise  in  midst 
of  doubtful  success,  388;  does  not  fear  dan¬ 
ger  to  himself,  396;  sends  message  to  War 
Mothers  of  America,  407-8;  must  consider 
all  public  utterances  carefully  in  critical 
times,  415-16;  talks  with  Col.  House,  on 
history,  literature,  art,  420;  President,  Mrs. 
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Wilson  spend  two  days  in  New  York  City, 
427-32;  Wilson  dislikes  discussion  of  public 
questions  on  Sunday,  434;  unwilling  to  have 
A  History  of  the  American  People  filmed, 
441;  President,  Mrs.  Wilson  spend  week  end 
in  New  York  City;  Wilson  marches  in 
Liberty  Day  parade,  472-4;  Wilson,  Col. 
House  arrange  secret  code,  477;  description 
of  Wilson  by  Helen  Bones,  54°;  Wilson  says 
cannot  write  a  book  at  present,  545;  does 
not  want  royalties  from  copies  of  Con¬ 
gressional  Government  purchased  for  canton¬ 
ment  libraries,  563 

Press,  Relations  with:  correspondence  with 
McLean  of  Washington  Post,  7-8,  82,  519; 
Wilson  on  difficulties  in  press  conferences, 
96,  304;  suggests  legal  action  against  Hearst 
papers  for  changing  his  Day  of  Prayer 
statement,  182;  Scripps  papers  will  stand 
by  Wilson,  412-13 

Wilson,  Mrs.  Woodrow  (Edith  Bolling  Galt): 

see  daily  references 
Windsor,  R.  H.:  Wilson  to,  370 
Wingo,  Congressman  Otis,  Ark.:  20,  558 
Winterfeldt,  Gen.  H.  K.  A.  von:  559, 

583 

Wise,  Congressman  James  W.,  Ga.:  33 
Wise.  Rabbi  Stephen  S.:  Wilson  to,  372-3. 


Also  359 

Wiseman,  Sir  William:  66,  116,  139,  I77.  191. 
278.  340.  341,  343.  399.  4”.  481 

Wolcott,  Senator  J.  O.,  Del:  52,  193,  427 

Woman  Suffrage:  Wilson  will  advise  on,  if 
asked,  22;  has  done  everything  possible  in 
behalf  of,  157;  sympathetic  with  cause  but 
cannot  receive  Congressional  Union  repre¬ 
sentative,  169-70;  writes  letters  in  behalf 
of,  190,  224,  230-1,  234,  368,  412,  415,  427, 
472;  message  to  French  Union  for  Woman 
Suffrage,  199,  209;  confers  with  group  of 
Senators  on,  227-8;  thinks  unwise  to  make 
statement  calling  suffrage  a  war  measure, 
230;  tells  Mrs.  Catt,  committee,  of  sym¬ 
pathy  with;  his  words  burned  by  militant 
suffragists,  404;  discusses,  with  Benet, 
Manning  of  S.  C.,  421;  with  Sen.  Martin, 
423;  McAdoo  urges  Wilson  to  address 
Senate  on;  Wilson  does  so;  part  of  draft 
(facsimile),  434.  436.  437;  Sen.  Pomerene 
explains  why  he  cannot  endorse,  436; 
Suffrage  amendment  defeated  in  Senate, 
439;  Wilson  regrets  Senate  action,  446,  453 

V7omen  in  War  Work;  Y.  W.  C.  A.  War  Work 
Council  offers  money  for  recreation  build¬ 
ing,  no;  Wilson  receives  Woman’s  Com¬ 
mittee,  Council  of  National  Defense;  at¬ 
tends  meeting  of,  142;  Miss  Tarbell  on; 
Wilson  appreciative,  161-2;  Wilson  will 
consider  plan  to  appoint  v/omen  on  govt, 
boards,  commissions;  cabinet  is  sym¬ 
pathetic,  184,  194;  Wilson  disapproves 
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Women  in  War  Work — Continued 

religious  discriminations  practiced  by 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  188;  considers  Woman’s 
Committee,  Council  of  National  Defense, 
“indispensable”,  219;  on  women’s  war  or¬ 
ganizations,  351-2;  on  Woman’s  Land 

Army,  368-9  j  ,  1  r  j 

Wood,  Maj.  Gen.  Leonard  (see  also  Leonard 

Wood)-.  48,  112,  163,  173-4.  175.  178,  179. 
180,  181,  191.  192 
Woodbury,  Gordon:  363 
Woodrow,  Mrs.  James,  aunt  of  Woodrow 
Wilson:  Wilson  to,  189-90 
Woodrow,  James  Wilson,  nephew  of  Woodrow 
Wilson:  Wilson  to,  410 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  World  Settlement,  Ray 
Stannard  Baker  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.): 
138,  243,  282,  340,  392,  577 
Woodrow  Wilson  As  I  Know  Him,  Joseph  P. 
Tumulty  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.):  214, 
217,  428,  431,  462,  474,  475,  564.  582 
Woodrow  Wilsons  Scrapbooks,  compiled  by 
John  Randolph  Bolling:  160 


Woods,  Edward  A.:  Wilson  to,  95,  I54>  574 
Woods,  Lawrence  C.:  Wilson  to,  82,  225 
Woolley,  Robert  W.:  Wilson  to,  108.  Also  13, 

32,  97.  440.  501.  514  T  o  r'u  1,-Il 

World  Crisis,  The,  Winston  L.  S.  Churchill 

(Charles  Scribner’s  Sons) :  87 
World  Tomorrow,  The:  398-9,  405 


Yager,  Arthur,  Governor  of  Porto  Rico:  133, 

153 

Yale  University  House  Collection:  520,  523 
Yates,  Fred:  540 
York,  Archbishop  of:  40,  66,  87 
Y.  M.  C.  A.:  effect  of  new  draft  ages  on,  323; 
in  United  War  Work  campaign,  33°.  424; 
Wilson’s  son-in-law  in  France  under,  352; 
need  of  expediting  workers  for,  to  France, 
355. 361 ;  Wilson  on  politics  in,  441 ;  question 
of  militarizing,  454-5;  Wilson  refuses  royal¬ 
ties  on  copies  of  Congressional  Government 
going  to,  for  cantonment  libraries,  563 
Y.  W.  C.  A.:  see  Women  in  War  Work 


